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Tlie  Franc  or  Lira  contains  100  Centimes  (CenteHmi).  The  5-centime 
piece  is  called  a  Soldo.  Accounts  are  sometimes  kept  in  soldi,  and  the 
traveller  should  therefore  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning : 
died  soldi  =  60  c,  dodici  soldi  =  60  c,  etc. 

DiBTAMGKB.  Siuce  the  consolidation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
French  mttre  system  has  been  in  use  throughout  the  country,  but  the  old 
Italian  miglio  (pi.  le  miglia)  is  still  sometimes  preferred  to  the  new  kilo- 
mitre.  One  kilometre  is  equal  to  0.62138,  or  nearly  Vs^^^^i  o^  <^^  English 
mile  (8  kil.  =  6  M.).  The  Tuscan  miglio  is  equal  to  1.65  kilomMre  or  1  H. 
44  yds.^  the  Roman  miglio  is  equal  to  1.49  kilometre  or  1680  yds. 
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PREFACE. 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists 
of  three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  some  information  regarding  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  art  among  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit, 
to  render  him  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of 
guides  and  valets-de-place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion, 
and  in  every  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and 
instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  The  practical  information  in  the  Introduc- 
tion will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means  of  saving  the  trav- 
eller many  a  trial  of  temper,  as  well  as  both  time  and  money. 

The  eleventh  edition  of  Central  Italy  andBome,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date.  The  Handbook  is  based  on  the  Editor's  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
communications  with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  if  the 
result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information  already  re- 
ceived from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledges ,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 
Hotel-bills,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as 
to  his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed ,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
traveller.  The  large  Plan  of  Borne  (scale  1 :  11,400),  in  the 
Appendix,  is  divided  into  three  sections  with  a  view  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  unfolding  a  large  sheet  of  paper  at 
every  consultation ,  and  its  use  will  be  further  facilitated 
by  reference  to  the  small  clue-plan  (scale  1 :  33,000). 


Tl  PREFACE. 

Heights  are  giyen  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
m^tre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  ii). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xyi).  Careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  hotels.  The  asterisks  indicate  those 
which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  from  information  specially  obtained  from 
reliable  sources  or  supplied  by  numerous  travellers,  offer 
satisfactory  accommodation  and  entertainment  at  reasonable 
charges.  At  the  same  time  the  Editor  does  not  doubt  that 
comfortable  quarters  are  to  be  obtained  at  houses  both  of 
the  first  and  second  class  that  he  has  not  recommended  or 
even  mentioned.  The  asterisks  are  thus  not  intended  to  be 
exclusive  in  their  significance ;  they  are  to  be  taken  as  simple 
indications  that  the  hotels  so  marked  are,  on  the  whole,  good 
of  their  kind.  The  constant  changes  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  hotels,  the  varying  tastes  and  requirements 
of  travellers,  even  the  different  seasons  at  which  tours  are 
made,  render  an  unconditional  verdict  quite  impossible.  Al- 
though changes  frequently  take  place,  and  prices  generally 
have  an  upward  tendency,  the  average  charges  stated  in  the 
Handbook  will  enable  the  traveller  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
his  probable  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks. 


*        Abbreviations. 

R.  =  Room,  B.  =  Breakfast,  D.  =  Dinner,  d^j.  =  dejeuner,  lancheon, 
pens.  =  pension,  board  and  lodging,  A.  =  Attendance,  L.  =  Light.  —  r. 
=  right,  I.  =  left ;  applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river  with  reference  to  the 
trayeller  looking  dotrni  the  stream.  —  K.,  S.,  £.,W.,  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass and  adjectives  derived  from  them.  —  M.  =  English  miles ;  ft.  =  Eng- 
lish feet. 

Asterisks  are  employed  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  ITatnre  can  decree; 
E*en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  oharm  which  cannot  be  defaced.* 

Btsov. 

I.  Travelling  Expenses.     Money. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  toui  in  Italy  depends  of  course  on  the 
traveller's  resources  and  habits ,  but ,  as  already  stated  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Handbook ,  it  need  not  exceed  that  incurred  in  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  continent.  The  average  expenditure  of 
a  single  traveller  may  be  estimated  at  20-25  francs  per  day,  or  at  10- 
15  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one  place ;  but  persons 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  country  may  easily 
restrict  their  expenses  to  stiU  narrower  limits.  Those  who  travel  as 
members  of  a  party  also  effect  a  considerable  saving.  When  ladies 
are  of  the  party  the  expenses  are  generally  greater. 

Koney.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  100  ceritesimi; 
1  fr.  25c.  =  Is.  =  1  Oerman  mark  (comp.  p.  ii).  The  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  of  France,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  Belgium  circulate 
freely.  In  consequence  of  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
country  gold  has  almost  disappeared  from  ordinary  circulation.  Gold 
pieces  of  10  or  20  francs  should  be  converted  into  paper  at  a  money- 
changer's ;  for  the  premium  on  gold  (2-30/q)  is  not  allowed  for  at  ho- 
tels or  shops.  The  recognized  paper  currency  consists  of  the  BiglUtti 
di  8UjAo  and  the  banknotes  of  the  Banco  NazionaU;  notes  of  the 
Banca  di  Toscana  are  legal  tender  in  Tuscany.  The  notes  of  other 
large  Italian  banks  are  generally  accepted  at  Rome.  —  The  traveller 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  old  coins  from  the  papal  mint,  Swiss 
silver  coins  with  the  seated  figure  of  Helvetia,  Roumanian,  and 
South  American  coins,  which  are  much  depreciated,  and  Greek  cop- 
per coins.  Even  Italian  coins  issued  before  1868  (*Re  Eletto')  are 
liable  to  refusal,  as  are  also  much-worn  coins  of  any  kind.  Base 
coins  representing  Y2>  1»  or  2  francs  are  very  common. 

Best  Money  pob  the  Toijr.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Cre- 
dtt,  obtainable  at  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  form 
the  proper  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  realise  the 
most  favourable  exchange.    English  and  German*  banknotes  also 
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realise  their  nominal  valne.  A  moderate  supply  of  French  Oold  may 
prove  useful.  Sovereigns  are  almost  everywhere  received  as  the  equi- 
valent of  25  fr.,  and  sometimes  a  little  more.  Besides  silver  and 
small  notes,  1-1 1/2^*  li^  copper  should  also  be  carried  in  a  separate 
pocket  or  pouch  (comp.  p.  xii). 

II.  Language.  * 

The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has  bestowed  on  the 
study  of  Italian  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid  as  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey.  It  is  quite  possible  for  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  Italian 
and  French  to  travel  through  Italy  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  such 
travellers  cannot  conveniently  deviate  from  the  ordinary  track,  and 
are  moreover  invariably  made  to  pay  ^alla  Inglese'  by  hotel-keepers 
and  others,  t.  e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary  charges.  French 
is  very  useful,  and  it  may  suffice  for  Rome ;  but  for  those  who  desire 
the  utmost  possible  freedom,  combined  with  the  lowest  possible  ex- 
penditure, a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country  is 
indispensable,  t  —  Those  who  spend  any  time  in  Rome  are  recom- 
mended to  take  Italian  lessons ;  teachers  may  be  heard  of  at  the  book- 
seller s\ 

III.  Passports.    Custom  House.    Luggage. 

Passports,  though  not  required  in  Italy  except  for  receiving  re- 
mittances of  money  and  registered  letters  at  a  poste  restante  (p.  xxi), 
are  always  convenient.  The  countenance  and  help  of  the  British 
and  American  consuls  can,  of  course,  be  extended  to  those  persons 
only  who  can  prove  their  nationality. 

Foreign  Office  passports  may  be  obtained  in  London  through  E.  Stan- 
ford, 26  Cockspnr  Street,  Charing  Gross,  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street,  or 
Lee  and  Carter,  440  West  Strand. 

Custom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian 
oustom-houses  is  usually  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  six  pass 
free)  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought  for.  The  customs-receipts  should 
be  preserved,  as  they  are  sometimes  asked  for  even  in  the  interior. 

Luggage.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable ,  and  often  in  the  end  less 
expensive,  never  to  part  from  one's  luggage,  and  to  superintend  the 
custom-house  examination  in  person.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to 

t  ''Baedeker's  Manual  of  Conversation  in  English^  French^  Oermany  and 
Italian,  with  Vocabulary,  etc.''  (Stereotype  Edit.,  Baedeker,  Leipsic),  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  nse  of  trayellers,  with  the  addition  of  BaedekerU 
Conversation  Dictionary  (in  the  same  four  languages;  Leipsic,  1889;  price 
3  marks),  will  soon  enable  the  beginner  to  make  himself  understood.  — 
A  few  words  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  •  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  ch;  g  before  e  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh.  which  generally  precede  e  or  i,  are  hard.  Be  before  e 
or  t  is  pronounced  like  sh ;  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  nyt  and  lyY. 
The  vowels  a,  e,  «,  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  a.  ee,  o,  00.  —  In  ad- 
dressing persons  of  the  educated  classes  *Ler,  with  the  3rd  pers.  sing., 
should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  4oro*  with  the  3rd 
pers.  pi.).    *Voi*  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc.  • 
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forward  it,  he  should  employ  a  trastworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and 
send  him  the  keys.   Gomp.  p.  xIt. 

IV.  SeMMii  and  Plan  of  Tour. 

Season.  The  season  selected  for  the  tonr  must  of  course  depend 
on  the  trayeller  himself,  but  the  best  time  for  Central  Italy  is  spring, 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  or  autumn,  from  the  end 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  November.  In  summer  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  as  well  as  parts  of  the  city  itself  are  exposed  to 
malaria,  but  even  apart  from  that  fact,  the  suitability  of  this  season 
for  the  tour  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  constitution  of  the 
traveller.  The  scenery  indeed  is  then  in  perfection,  and  the  long 
days  are  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  active  traveller;  but  the 
fierce  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  seldom  fail  to  sap  the  physical  and 
mental  energies.  The  heat  generally  moderates  about  the  end  of 
August,  when  the  first  showers  of  autumn  begin  to  refresh  the 
parched  atmosphere.  But  in  Central  Italy  nearly  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember is  apt  to  be  sultry,  and  the  frequent  thunder-storms  render 
that  month  less  favourable  for  travelling  than  is  usually  assumed. 
The  winter-months,  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  heavy  rains  fall  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  are  quite 
unsuited  for  travelling.   They  had  better  be  devoted  to  Rome. 

Flan.  In  Central  Italy  the  principal  attraction  is  Rome  itself,  and 
of  the  other  towns  described  in  the  present  volume  the  next  in  im- 
portance are  Siena  and  Perugia,  both  of  which  afford  good  summer- 
quarters  owing  to  their  elevated  situations.  Two  other  places  of  great 
interest  are-  Orvieto  and  Aasisiy  a  short  visit  to  which  should  not  be 
omitted.  Arezzo^  Cortonay  Spoleto,  Temij  with  its  imposing  water- 
falls, and  Chiusi  and  CometOy  with  their  Etruscan  antiquities,  are 
also  interesting  points,  situated  near  the  railway.  Volterray  8.  Oi" 
mignanoy  Montepulciano  y  and  ViterbOy  though  less  conveniently 
situated,  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  With  regard  to  the  towns 
lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  comp.  pp.  90  et  seq.  Besides  these 
points  of  attraction  there  are  many  others  in  the  less-frequented 
districts  of  the  interior ,  which  the  traveller  who  desires  more  than 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Italy  should  not  fail  to  explore ;  and 
the  farther  he  diverges  from  the  beaten  track,  the  more  he  will 
learn  of  the  characteristics  of  this  delightful  country. 

y.  Interooune  with  Italians.  Oratnities.  Valets  de  Place. 

In  Italy  the  pernicious  custom  of  demanding  considerably  more 
than  will  ultimately  be  accepted  has  long  been  prevalent;  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  custom,  which  is  based  on  the  presumed  igno- 
rance of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  tends  greatly  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges  exist,  they  should  be  carefully 
consulted.  In  other  cases  the  traveller  should  make  a  distinct  bargain. 
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The  fewest  words  are  the  best ;  and  travelleTS  will  find  that  calm 
preparations  to  go  elsewhere  will  reduce  obstinate  hagglers  to  reason 
much  more  quickly  than  a  war  of  words.  In  Rome  and  the  larger 
towns  of  Tuscany  the  traveller  will  now  m«6t  comparatiyely  few  causes 
for  complaint,  and  even  in  smaller  places  he  will  find  a  little  tact 
and  good-temper  all  that  is  necessary  to  aToid  disputes.  Prudence 
is  useful  at  all  times  in  Italy ;  but  an  exaggerated  mistrust  is  some- 
times resented  as  an  insult,  and  sometimes  taken  to  indicate  weak- 
ness and  timidity. 

Gratuities.  In  public  collections,  where  a  charge  for  admission 
is  made,  the  keepers  (^cti8to(2£^  are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities.  But 
as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  other  country  where  one  has  to  give  so 
many  gratuities  as  in  Italy,  or  where  such  small  sums  are  sufficient. 
The  traveller,  therefore,  should  always  be  provided  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  copper  coins.  Drivers,  guides,  porters,  donkey-attend- 
ants, etc.,  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  their  right  a  gratu- 
ity (bwma  manOy  manciay  da  here,  caffty  aigaro),  in  addition  to  the 
hire  agreed  on,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  10-15  c.  to 
a  franc  or  more.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple  to  limit  his  dona- 
tions to  the  smallest  possible  sums.  The  gratuities  suggested  in 
this  Handbook  are  on  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale ;  some,  however,  will 
of  course  give  more,  while  the  traveller  of  modest  claims  will  find 
perhaps  two-thirds  or  even  less  enough.  The  following  scale  will  be 
found  useful  by  the  average  tourist.  In  private  collections  a  single 
visitor  should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  V2  ^^-t  2-3pers.  3^^,  4pers.  1  fr. 
For  repeated  visits  half  these  sums.  For  opening  a  church-door,  etc. 
10-20  c.  is  enough,  but  if  extra  services  are  rendered  (^.gr.  uncovering 
an  altar-piece,  lighting  candles,  etc.),  from  Vgto  1  f^.  may  be  given. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  about  5-100/o  of  the  reckoning  should 
be  given  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  service  is  charged  for.  In  restau- 
rants where  'service'  and  'convert'  appear  on  the  bill,  no  fee  at  all 
should  be  given. 

Valets  de  Place  (Ghiide^  sing,  la  Ouida)  may  be  hired  at  5-7  fr. 
per  day.  The  most  trustworthy  are  those  attached  to  the  chief  hotels. 
In  some  towns  the  better  guides  have  formed  societies  as  'Guide 
patentate*.  Their  services  may  generally  well  be  dispensed  with  by 
those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases  should  never  be  made, 
nor  contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons  drawn  up,  in  presence 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionaire,  as  any  such  intervention  tends 
considerably  to  increase  the  prices. 

YI.   Public  Safety.    Begging. 

Notwithstanding  recent  newspaper  reports  of  robberies,  travell- 
ing in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  is  scarcely  attended  with  greater 
hazard  than  in  any  of  the  northern  European  countries.  The  traveller 
should,  of  course,  avoid  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Rome  and  its 
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enTJLions  after  night-jEall.  Information  as  to  the  safety  of  the  0am- 
pagDa  is,  also  not  to  be  despised,  as  a  few  cases  of  robbery ^haye 
lately  occurred  there.  Brigandage  proper  is,  however,  a  danger  only 
for  the  tiek  occupants  of  retired  farms.  In  the  towns  the  Cfuardie 
or  policemen,  and  in  the  country  the  Ccarabinieri j  or  gensdarmes 
(who  wear  a  black  nniform,  with  red  facings,  and  cocked  hats), 
will  be  found  thoroughly  respectable  and  trustworthy. 

Wecqpona  cannot  legally  be  carried  without  a  licence.  Those  of 
a  secret  character,  such  as  sword-sticks  and  stick-guns,  are  entirely 
prohibited,  and  the  bearer  is  liable  to  Imprisonment  wiihout  the 
option  of  a  fine. 

Begging,  which  is  most  prevalent  at  the  church-doors,  has  re- 
cently Increased  in  frequency  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  travel- 
ler should  decline  to  give  anything,  with  the  words,  'non  c*d  niente', 
or  a  gesture  of  disapproval.  If  a  donation  be  bestowed,  it  should 
consist  of  one  of  the  smallest  possible  copper  coins  (2,  or  at  most 
5  c),  and  should  only  be  given  to  the  obviously  needy  or  decrepit. 
The  foolish  practice  of  'scattering*  copper  coins  to  be  struggled  for 
by  the  street-arabs  is  highly  reprehensible,  and,  like  most  idle  gratu- 
ities to  children,  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  recipients. 

YII.  Conveyances,  t 

Bailways.  The  remarks  made  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Hand- 
book are  also  applicable  to  the  railways  of  Central  Italy.  The  rate 
of  travelling  is  very  moderate,  and  the  trains  are  often  behind  time. 
The  first-class  carriages  are  tolerably  comfortable,  the  second  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  German  railways,  and  resemble  the  Eng- 
lish and  Frenchy  while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
lower  orders.  Smoking  compartments  are  labelled  ^pei  fumatort^ 
those  for  non-smokers  ^h  vietato  di  fumarc.  Among  the  expressions 
with  which  the  railway-traveller  will  soon  become  familiar  are  — 
^prontV  (ready),  ^parienza^  (departure),  ^ftrmatd  (halt),  *«j  eawJbia 
Pteno^  (change  carriages),  and  'tMctta'  (egress),  which  are  shouted 
by  the  officials  with  characteristic  vigour.  The  station-master  is 
called  *eapo  iUaione. 

When  about  to  start  from  a  crowded  station,  the  traveller  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready 
before  taking  tickets  (''fare  U  higlietio^).  'Mistakes'  are  far  from  un- 
common on  the  part  of  the  ticket-derksorof  the  officials  who  weigh 
luggage.    In  addition  to  the  fare  a  tax  of  5  c.  is  payable  on  each 


t  The  best  (tbougb  far  from  perfect)  collections  of  time-tables  etc.  are 
the  ^Indicatore  if/Jtcuae  deOe  Brade  Ferrate'  (published  monthly  by  the 
Fratelli  Pozzo  at  Turin ;  price  1  fr.)  and  the  Ortxrio  del  Movimento  Treni  e 
Ptrottafi  (published  by  Amobaldi  at  Florence;  Ifr.)-  The  ordinary  tourist 
will  probably  find  the  smaller  editions  (50  c.  and  20  c.  respectively)  suffi- 
cient for  his  purposes.  —  All  these  may  be  obtained  at  the  stations  or 
from  newSTendors. 
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ticket,  and  the  express  fares  are  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  the 
ordinary.  It  is  also  important  to  be  at  the  station  early.  The  book- 
ing-office at  large  stations  is  open  1  hr.,  at  small  stations  V4"V2  ^« 
before  the  departure  of  the  trains.  Holders  of  tickets  are  alone  entitled 
to  enter  the  waiting-rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  tickets  are 
given  up  at  the  usdXa. 

Luggage  is  a  source  of  both  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the 
tourist  who  travels  with  it.  Yet  it  must  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  last  few  years  an  extraordinary  number  of  robberies  of  passengers' 
luggage  have  been  perpetrated  in  Italy  without  detection,  and  ar- 
ticles of  great  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
any  trunk  or  portmanteau,  however  strong  and  secure  it  may  seem. 
In  crossing  the  frontier  travellers  should  travel  with  the  same  train 
as  their  luggage  and  superintend  the  custom-house  examination 
themselves  (jp.  x).  On  alighting  at  small  stations,  they  should  at 
once  look  after  their  luggage  in  person.  —  The  luggage*ticket  is 
called  lo  scontrino. 

No  luggage  is  allowed  free  ^except  small  articles  taken  by  the 
passenger  into  his  carriage.  Porters  who  convey  luggage  to  and  from 
the  carriages  are  sufficiently  paid  with  a  few  sous,  where  there  is  no 
fixed  tariff.  Those  who  intend  to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  a  place, 
especially  when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  rail- 
way, should  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till  their  return 
(dare  indepoaito,  or  deposttare,  5  c.  per  day  for  each  package,  with 

a  minimum  of  lOc). 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  tranks  used  by  some  travellers  not  no- 
frequently  causes  serious  and  even  lifelong  injury  to  the  hotel  and  railway 
porters  who  have  to  handle  them.  Travellers  are  therefore  urged  to  place 
their  heavy  articles  in  the  smaller  packages  and  thus  minimize  the  evil 
as  far  as  possible. 

Thbouoh  Tickets  to  different  parts  of  Italy  are  issued  in  London 

(at  the  principal  railway-stations ;  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate 

Circus,  Messrs.  Gaze,  142  Strand,  etc.),  in  Paris,  and  at  many  of 

the  principal  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They  are  generally 

available  for  30  days,  and  each  passenger  is  allowed  56  Engl.  lbs.  of 

luggage  free. 

Those  with  whom  economy  is  an  object  may  save  a  good  deal  by  buy- 
ing return-tickets  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  travelling  third-class  through 
Switzerland,  and  then  taking  circular  tour  tickets  in  Italy. 

CiBcuLAR  TiCKBTs  (vioggi  cireolari)  to  the  principal  towns  in 

Italy ,  available  for  20-60  days ,  may  be  purchased  in  London,  in 

France,  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  at  a  reduction  of  45 

per  cent  (but  usually  without  a  ftee  allowance  of  luggage).  Farther 

particulars  will  be  found  in  the  time-tables.   These  tickets  require 

to  be  stamped  at  each  fresh  starting-point  with  the  name  of  the 

next  station  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  halt.    If,  therefore, 

the  traveller  leaves   the  train   before  the  station   for  which  his 

ticket  has  been  stamped  he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  capo  statione 

for  recognition  of  the  break  in  the  journey  (^aecertare  il  cambia' 
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menio  di  deatiTiazione^),  When  the  trayeller  quits  the  prescribed 
route )  intending  to  rejoin  it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to 
procure  an  ^annotasione^  at  the  station  where  he  flights,  enabling 
him  to  resume  his  circular  tour  after  his  digression  (^vale  ptr  n- 
prendere  aUa  8tatione  ,  .  ,  U  viaggio  interroUo  o  .  .  .)*  ^^  ^^^ 
ceremony  be  neglected  the  holder  of  the  ticket  is  required  to  pay 
treble  fare  for  the  omitted  portion  of  the  route  for  which  the  ticket 
is  issued. 

Rbtukn  Tickbtb  (Biglietti  d'andata-ritomo)  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  short  excursions,  but  they  are  generally 
available  for  one  day  only,  or  for  three  days  if  issued  on  Saturday, 
or  the  eve  of  a  public  holiday.  If  the  traveller  alights  at  a  station 
short  of  his  destination  he  forfeits  the  rest  of  his  ticket  for  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  proceeding  but  may  use  it  for  the  return 
from  the  station  at  which  he  has  alighted. 

Steam  Tramways.  The  system  of  Tramvie  a  Vapore,  with  which 
the  traveller  in  Northern  Italy  has  become  familiar,  Ias  also  extend- 
ed to  Central  Italy.  The  rate  of  speed  attained  by  them  is  about 
half  that  of  the  ordinary  railways. 

Diligenees*  As  several  of  the  most  interesting  places  described 
in  the  following  pages  Ue  at  some  distance  from  the  railway  (such 
as  Urbino,  S.  Gimignano,  Subiaco,  andOlevano),  the  traveller  must 
visit  them  by  carriage  or  by  diligence.  The  Diligenta ,  or  ordinary 
stage-coach,  conveys  traveUers  with  tolerable  speed,  and  its  course 
is  seldom  very  long.  The  vehicles,  which  are  not  very  comfortable 
and  whose  passengers  are  not  always  select,  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  speculators.  The  drivers  and  ostlers  generally  expect  a  few 
soldi  at  the  end  of  each  stage.  —  For  a  party  of  three  or  four 
persons  the  expense  of  a  carriage  with  one  or  two  horses  hardly  ex- 
ceeds the  diligence  fares,  while  the  travellers  are  far  more  independ- 
ent. A  carriage  with  one  horse  may  generally  be  hired  for  50-75  c. 
per  kilometre  in  the  plain  and  about  twice  as  much  in  the  mountains, 
and  a  single  seat  in  a  carriage  ('un  posto*)  may  often  be  obtained. 

WaUdng  Toars.  The  ordinary  Italian  rarely  walks  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly drive ;  and  how  walking  can  afford  pleasure  is  to  him  an  inex- 
plicable mystery.  In  the  more  frequented  districts,  however,  such  as 
the  vicinity  of  Borne,  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  this  ma^ia  of 
foreigners,  and  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find  them  exploring  the 
Campagna  and  the  Sabine  and  Alban  Mts.  on  foot.  There  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  a  growing  taste  for  walking  among  the  Italians 
themselves,  as  a  great  many  stations  of  the  Club  Alpmo  lialiaino  t 
have  recently  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Apen- 


t  The  headquarters  of  the  Boman  section  are  at  Via  del  Gollegio  Bo- 
mane  26,  where  information  as  to  ascents  in  the  Apennines  is  willingly 
given  to  members  of  foreign  alpine  clubs.  The  Ouida  della  JVovincia  di 
Roma^  by  E.  Ahhate  (Rome,  1891  ^  6  fr.),  pubUshed  on  behalf  of  the  club, 
is  recommended  for  walking-tours  among  the  mountains. 
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nines  more  accessible  to  travelleis.  Oool  and  dear  weather  shoold 
If  possible  be  selected,  and  the  sdrocco  carefoUy  avoided.  The 
height  of  summer  is  of  coarse  unsuitable  for  tours  of  this  kind. 

Sidi&g.  A  horse  (eavallo)  or  donkey  (aimo<,  aomdro),  between 
which  the  diifeience  of  expense  is  slight,  wlU  often  be  found  service- 
able, especially  in  mountainous  districts.  The  attendant  (pedone) 
acts  as  a  guide  for  the  time  being.  Animals  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  ladies  also.  The  charges  axe  moderate.  A  previous  bargain  should 
be  made,  ivtto  eompreao,  a  gratuity  being  added  if  the  traveller  is 
satisfied.  The  donkey-drivers  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  inciting 
their  animals  to  the  top  of  their  speed  when  passing  through  a  town 
or  village,  and  it  is  as  well  to  warn  them  beforehand  that  their  'mancia' 
will  suffer  if  they  do  not  go  quietly  through  the  streets. 

YIII.  Hotels.  Private  Apartments. 

FiBST  Class  Hotblb,  comfortably  fitted  up ,  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome,  Siena ,  Perugia ,  and  at  most  of  the  principal  resorts  of  tra- 
vellers in  Central  Italy.  Several  of  those  at  Rome  are  kept  by  Swiss 
and  German  landlords.  Room  2^2"^  f^*)  bougie  75  c.  to  1  fr.,  atten- 
dance 1  fr.  (exclusive  of  the  'facchino'  and  porter),  table  d'h6te 
4-6  fr.,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  dinner  does  not  generally  include 
wine,  which  is  eomparatively  dear.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an  agree- 
ment may  generally  be  made  for  pension  at  a  more  moderate  rate. 
Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table  d'h6te ;  otherwise  the  charge 
for  rooms  is  apt  to  be  raised.  Luncheon,  however,  need  not  be 
ordered  at  the  hotel.  Meals  served  at  other  than  the  usual  hours, 
or  in  the  traveller's  private  rooms,  are,  of  course,  considerably  dearer. 
The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  hotel-omnibus  from  the  station  to  the 
hotel  is  so  high  (1-1 V2  ^^')*  ^^t  it  is  often  cheaper  to  take  a  cab. 
It  is  also  easier  for  those  who  use  a  cab  (definite  bargain  as  to  fare) 
to  proceed  to  another  hotel,  should  they  dislike  the  rooms  offered  to 
them.   Rooms  on  the  ground-floor  should  be  avoided. 

The  SsoOND  Class  Hotbls,  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  arrange- 
ments, are  much  cheaper,  but  they  are  rarely  very  clean  or  comfort- 
able: R.  1V2-^)  L-  V21  A.  V2&'  There  is  no  table  d'hdte,  but  in  the 
larger  towns  there  is  generally  a  trattoria  (p.  xvii)  connected  with  the 
house.  Morning  coffee  is  usually  taken  at  a  caf^  (p.  zix)  and  not  at 
the  inn.  These  inns  will  often  be  found  convenient  and  economical 
by  the  voyageut  en  gar^ony  and  the  better  houses  of  this  class  may 
even  be  visited  by  ladies ;  but  the  new-comer  should,  perhaps,  fre- 
quent first-class  hotels  only.  It  is  quite  customary  to  make  enquiries 
as  to  charges  beforehand.  A  dinner,  for  example  at  %S  fr.,  may 
be  stipulated  for,  and  in  bargaining  as  to  the  charge  for  a  room  the 
'servizio  e  candela'  should  not  be  forgotten.  If  no  previous  agree- 
ment has  been  made  an  extortionate  bill  is  not  uncommon.  The 
landlord  is  generally  prepared  to  have  his  first  offer  beaten  down  by 
the  traveller,  and  in  that  expectation  usually  asks  more  at  first  than 
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he  will  affcerwards  agree  to  accept.  In  small  places  it  is  quite  usual 
to  agree  on  a  pension  charge,  including  wine,  even  for  a  stay  of  only 
one  day.  —  Qratuitieaj  see  p.  zii.  —  Matches  are  seldom  provided  in 
the  to  Inns.  Wax-matches  (cerini)  are  sold  in  the  streets  (i-2hoxes,  5c.). 

The  recommendations  etc.  of  landlords  as  to  hotels  in  other  towns 
should  be  disregarded.  They  are  not  made  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
Interests  of  the  traveller. 

Money  and  other  valuables  should  either  be  carried  on  the  per- 
son (pj  xiv)  or  entrusted  to  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

The  Pensions  of  Rome  and  Siena  also  receive  passing  travellers  ^ 
but  as  the  price  of  dejeuner  is  usually  (though  not  universally)  in- 
cluded in  the  fixed  daily  charge,  the  traveller  has  either  to  sacrifice 
some  of  the  best  hours  for  visiting  the  galleries  or  to  pay  for  a  meal 
he  does  not  consume. 

Pbiyatb  Apabtmbnts  are  recommended  for  a  prolonged  res- 
idence. A  distinct  agreement  aa  to  rent  should  be  made  beforehand. 
When  a  whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a  written  contract  on 
stamped  paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.g.  a  banker),  in  order 
that  'misunderstandings'  may  be  prevented.  For  single  travellers  a 
verbal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance,  linen,  boot-cleaning, 
stoves  and  carpets  in  winter,  a  receptacle  for  fuel,  and  other  details 
will  generally  suffice. 

The  popular  idea  .of  Cleavliness  in  Italy  i8  behind  the  age.  The 
traveller  will  have  little  to  complain  of  in  the  first-class  hotels  or  even 
the  better  second-class  hotels;  but  those  who  quit  the  beaten  track  most 
he  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  possible  be  selected, 
as  they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  the  enemies  of  repose.  Insect-powder 
(polvere  intettidda  or  contro  gli  insetti)  or  camphor  somewhat  repels  their 
advances.  The  aanzare,  or  gnats,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  often 
of  suffering,  during  the  summer  and  autumn-months.  Windows  should 
always  be  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into  the  room.  Light  muslin 
curtsdns  (zcmearierO  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the  face,  and  gloves  are 
employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious  intruders.  The 
burning  of  insect  powder  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  also  recommended,  and 
pastilles  may  be  purchased  at  the  principal  chemists'  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  weak  dilution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water  is  efficacious  in  allaying  the  dis- 
comfort occasioned  by  the  bites. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  bitmcheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  Shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  eamieia  (di  tela^  di  cotone,  di  lana);  night- shirt, 
cariUeia  di  notte;  collar,  il  tolino^  il  colleiio;  cuff,  il  polnno;  drawers,  la 
muiande;  woollen  underahirt,  una  flanella  or  givha  di  /lanella;  petticoat, 
la  aottana;  stocking,  la  calxa;  so6k,  la  calzetta;  handkerchief  (silk),  ilfazzo- 
letto  (di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare  a  hueato  (di  bucaio,  newly 
washed);  washing-list,  la  nota.'  washerwoman,  lauiidress,  la  stiratrice,  la 
lavandaja;  buttons,  i  botton*,- 

IX.    Bestanrauts,  Caf^s,  Osterie. 

Restaubants  of  the  first  class  (Ristoranti)  in  the  larger  towns 
resemble  those  of  France  or  Germany,  and  have  similarly  high  cbarges. 
—  The  more  strictly"  national  Trattorie  are  chiefly  frequented  by 
Italians  and  gentlemen  travelling  alone,  but  those  of  a  better  class 
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may  be  yisited  by  ladies  also.  Tbey  are  generally  open  from  11  a.m. 
till  comparatively  early  in  the  evening,  but  are  frequented  cldefly 
between  5  and  8  p.m.  Breakfast  or  a  light  luncheon  (colazione)  be- 
foxe  1  p.m.  may  be  more  conveniently  obtained  at  a  caf^  (p.  xix). 

Dinner  may  be  obtained  d(  to  carte  (iy2~3ff0>  ^^^  sometimes  apresso 
ft88o  (2-5  fr.).  The  diner  who  wishes  to  confine  his  expenses  within 
reasonable  limits,  should  refrain  from  ordering  dished  not  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  fare.  Italian  customers  have  no  hesitation  in  sending 
away  at  once  ill-cooked  or  stale  dishes,  and  sometimes  even  Inspect 
the  meat  or  flsh  before  it  is  cooked.  Wine  is  usually  brought  in  open 
bottles  (p.  xix).  The  diner  calls  for  the  bill  with  the  words  HI  conto\ 
and  should  check  the  items  and  addition.  The  waiter  (cameriere) 
expects  a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi.  If  too  importunate  in  his  recom- 
mendations or  suggestions,  he  may  be  checked  with  the  word  ^5a8ta\ 
—  A  late  hour  for  the  chief  repast  of  the  day  should  be  chosen  in 
winter,  in  order  that  the  daylight  may  be  profitably  employed. 

List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants :  — 


AntipatH,  relishes  taken  as  whets. 
Minestra  or  Zuppa^  soup. 
JSrodc  or  Consttmiy  broth  or  boaillon. 
Zuppa  alia  8anti,  sonp  with  green 

vegetables  and  bread. 
Minettra  di  riso  con  pUellit  rice-soiip 

with  peas. 
Riaotto  (alia  MilanetB),  a  kind  of  rice 

pudding  (rich). 
Pa»U  aseiutte^  maccaroni,  al  tugo  e 

at  burro,  with  sance  and  batter; 

al  pomiaoro^  with  tomatoes. 
Came  leua,  bollita^  boiled  meat*,  in 

umido^  alia  genovete,  with  sance; 

hen  eotto^  well-done ;  al  sangtte^  alP 

inglese^ underdone;  at  ferri^  cooked 

on  the  gridiron. 
ManzOt  boiled  beef. 
FrittOf  una  Frittura^  fried  meat. 
ArrottOy  roasted  meat. 
Arrosto  di  viteUo,  roast-veal. 
Bisteecay  beefsteak. 
MajaUy  pork. 
MonUmey  mutton. 
AgneUOy  lamb. 
Capretto.  kid. 

Tetta  di  vitellOy  calfs  head. 
Figato  di  viteUOy  calfs  liver. 
Braeeiola  di  vitetlOy  veal-cutlet. 
OostoleUa  aUa  Milaneity  veal -cutlet, 

baked  in  dough. 
Bigalopp^y  veal-cutlet  with  bread- 
crumbs. 
iVsce,  fish. 

S/ogliOy  a  kind  of  sole. 
PreMdutiOy  ham. 
Balltmey  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 

&gUo). 
PoUOy  fowl. 


UovOy  eggs,  da  6ere,  soft,  durey  hard, 

al  piattOy  poached. 
Anitray  duck. 

Folio  d^India  or  DindOy  turkey. 
Onocchiy  small  puddings. 
Stt^fatinOy  cibreOy  ragout. 
Crochettiy  croquettes. 
PaaUeciOy  pie. 
Contomo ,    Ouamizione ,    garnishing, 

vegetables,    usually   not    charged 

for. 
PatatCy  potatoes. 
PokntOy  Maize  sauce  (thick). 
In»alatay  salad. 
A^aragiy  asparagus  (green). 
Spinaeiy  spinach. 
Carciofiy  artichokes. 
Piselliy  peas. 
LantiecMey  lentils. 
CavoU  fioriy  cauliflower. 
QcMtiy  eardiy  artichoke  -  stalks  (with 

sauce). 
Zucchiniy  gherkins. 
Favtf,  beans. 

FagioUsUy  Ooi'ntttiy  French  beans. 
Funghi,  mushrooms. 
Mottarda  /ranceiey  simple  mustard. 
Moitarda  inglae  or  Senapey  hot  mus- 
tard. 
Sahy  salt. 
Pepty  pepper. 
Ostrie?iey  oysters  (good  in  winter 

only). 
Dolccy  sweet  dish  {Zuppa  ingkie  is  a 

favourite). 
Fruttay  Giardinettc.  fruit,  desert. 
FragolBy  strawberries. 
]^ray  pear. 
M^ty  apples. 
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Firtieif  Jktehe^  peaches. 
Uvet  grapes. 
Fiehi^  figs. 
H^ociy  nats. 
Limone,  lemon. 
ArtmdOt  orange. 


FtnoecMOf  root  of  fennel. 

Frittatat  omelette. 

Fane  franeete^  bread  made  with  yeast 

(the  Italian  is  made  without). 
Formaggio^zh&^9t(OorgQnzolay  Strae- 

chino). 


Oafis  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  are  often 
croirded  until  a  very  late  boar  at  night.  In  winter  the  tobacco-smoke 
is  frequently  objectionable. 

Cajf)  nero,  or  coffee  without  milk,  ia  usually  drunk  (16-2Ge.  per 
cup).  Caffi  latte  is  coffee  mixed  with  milk  before  being  served  (90-5(>c. ; 
cappuccino y  or  small  cup,  cheaper);  or  eaffi  e  latte^  i.e,  with  the  milk 
served  separately,  may  be  preferred.  MiteMo  is  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
chocolate  (20-300.).  Cioecohtta,  or  chocolate,  30-50  c.  Fane  (a  roll)  6  o. : 
poita  (eake)  5-15  e.  \  bread  and  butter  (pane  al  burro)  20  c.  —  The  usual 
viands  for  Inneh  (Oolcuione)  are  ham,  sausages,  cutlets,  bee&teaks,  and  eggs. 

Ices  (geiaio)  of  every  possible  variety  are  supplied  atthecaf^atwc 
per  portion;  or  a  half  portion  (mezza)  may  be  oraered.  Borbttto^  or  half- 
frozen  ice,  and  Oranita^  iced-water  {Umonata^  of  lemons;  aranciata  of 
oranges ;  cN  caff4,  of  coffee)  are  other  varieties.    The  waiter  expects  6  c. 

NawsPAPKBS  (giomali).  The  principal  Parisian  newspapers  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  larger  caf^,  Bnglish  rarely.  ^Boman  newspapers,  see  p.  1%. 

Wine  Shops  (osterUJy  especially  at  Rome  (with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  better  'Tnsoan  wine-shops'),  are  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  rooms  are  generally  dirty  and  uninviting. 
Generally  only  wine  is  sold  (nerOy  or  at  Rome  rossoy  red ;  bianeOf 
white;  aaciuttOj  dry;  paatosoy  sweet),  but  bread  and  cheese  may  be 
obtained  at  some  of  the  osterie.  Those  who  sup  at  a  wine-shop  must 
bring  their  own  eatables  from  a  pizzicarolOj  or  dealer  in  comestibles. 
The  reputation  of  the  osterie  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  wine ; 
the  number  of  customers  is  a  good  index  of  the  latter. 

In  Tuscany  the  best  wines  (all  red)  are :  Chianti  (best  BrogUo)^  Rujina 
(best  Fomino),  JfipozzHno^  Altomenay  and  Ckxrmigncmo  and  Akatico  (sweet). 
Orvieto  and  Montepulciano  are  white  wines  produced  farther  to  the  south. 

—  A  ^fiasco'*  a  straw-covered  flask,  usually  holding  three  ordinary  bottles 
is  generally  brought,  but  only  the  quantity  consumed  is  paid  for.  Smaller 
bottles  may  sometimes-  be  obtained :  mezzo  fiasco  O/a),  quarte  Jlateo  (}/i), 
ottavino  (*/»);  these  must  be  bought  outright. 

In  BoME  thQ  commonest  wines,  besides  the  Tuscan,  are  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  ( Vini  dei  Cattelli  Romanik  the  favourites  being  Frateati^ 
Marinoy  and  Ch^zano.  Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary 
corked  and  labelled  bottles.  Table- wine  (vino  da  pasta)  is  served  in  open 
flasks:  V^  litre,  tm  mezzo  litro;  ^/i  litre,  un  quarto;  Vs  litre,  tm  quinto  or 
MccMere,  The  figures  on  the  outside  (6,  7,  8,  etc.)  indicate  the  price  per 
Vs  litre  in  soldi.  In  shops  outside  the  town,  the  wine  is  very  cheap  and 
often  excellent. 

Cigars  (sfgari)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and  had. 
The  price  of  the  home-made  cigars  (Seelti  Romania  VirginlaSy  Tos- 
caniy  NapoletarUy  Cavours,  Minghettiy  etc)  varies  from  71/2  to  18  c.  — 
Good  Hisvanna  Cigars  (26-60  c.)  and  foreign  Cigarettes  may  be  bought 
at  the  'Begia  dei  Tabacehi'  (p.  118)  and  other  large  shops  in  Rome. 

—  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  light  burning 
in  every  tobacconist's,  without  making  any  purchase. 
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X.  Siglits,  Theatres,  etc. 

ChurclLes  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12  or  12. 30,  and  generally 
again  from  4  to  7  p.m. ,  while  some  of  the  most  important  remain 
open  the  whole  day  (comp.  p.  126).  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works 
of  art  even  during  divine  ^errice,  provided  they  move  about  noise- 
lessly, and  keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating. 
On  the  occasion  of  festivals  the  works  of  art  are  often  entirely  concealed 
by  the  temporary  decorations.  The  verger  (sagrestano ,  or  nonxolo) 
receives  a  fee  of  30-50  c.  or  upwards^  if  his  services  are  required. 

UnseumBy  picture-gallerieB,  and  other  collections  that  belong 
to  government  are  usually  open  from  10  to  3  or  4  o'clock,  on  week- 
days at  a  charge  of  1  fr.,  and  on  Sundays  gratis.  In  Rome  the  col- 
lections of  the  Vatican  and  the  private  galleries  are  closed  on  Sun- 
days and  on  ecclesiastical  festivals.  The  national  collections  are 
closed  only  on  the  holidays  recognized  by  government,  vi«.  New  Year's 
Day,  Epiphany  (Jan.  6th),  Easter  Day,  Ascension  Day,  F^te  deDieu 
(Corpus  Domini),  June  29th  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul),  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  (15th  Aug.),  Sept.  20th  (anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the 
Italian  troops  iri'  1870,  see  p,  339),  Nov.  1st  (All  Saints'  Day),  and 
Christmas  Day.  In  smaller  towns  museums  and  galleries  are  also 
often  closed  during  the  Carnival,  on  Palm  Sunday,  Whitsunday  and 
Whitmonday,  the  Festa  deUo  Statute  (first  Sunday  in  June),  and  on 
the  day  sacred  to  the  local  patron  saint. 

Those  who  desire  to  study,  draw,  or  copy  in  the  pajial  museums  or 
private  collections  must  procure  a  Permeuo  through  their  consul.  For  the 
Papal  Museums  permission  is  granted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Petra  (maggior- 
domo  of  the  pope)  at  his  office  the  written  appliea.tion  having  been  left 
there  a  day  or  two  previously.  (Separate  permessi  required  for  the  museunu 
o'f  the  Vatican  and  Lateran,  the  Vatican  picture-gallery,  and  EaphaePs 
Loggie.)  In  the  case  of  Private  Qdlleries^  {tpplication  must  be  made  to  the 
proprietor  in  Italian  or  French,  stating  also  which  picture  it  is  intended 
to  copy,  and  the  size  and  description  of  the  copy.  In  some  collections 
copies  of  the  original  size  must  not  be  made.  As  to  this  and  similar 
regulations,  information  should  be  previously  obtained  from  the  custodian. 
The  following  form  of  application  to  the  Itfonsgr.  Haggiordohio,  may  be  also 
addressed  to  a  principe  or  marchese,  the  ^Bevma^  being  in  this  case 
omitted.  ^ 

Eccellenza  Revma^ 

II  sottoscritto^  die  si  tratUene  a  Roma  con  lo  scopo  di  proseguire  in  questa 
capitate  i  suoi  studj  artistici  (storici,  etc.),  si  prende  la  libertdi  di  rivolgersi 
con  questa  a  Yra  Eccellenza  Revma  pregando  La  percM  voglla  accordargli  il 
grazioso  permesso  di  far  degli  studj  (dei  disegni,  delle  notizie,"  etc.)  nel  Museo 
(nella  Qalleria)  Vaticano. 

Sperando  di  essere  favoriio  da  Vra  Eccellenza  Revma  e  pregando  La  di 
gradire  anticipatamente  i  piii  sinceri  suoi  ritigraziamenti^  ha  Vonore  di  pro- 
testarsi  col  piit  profondo  rispetto  ^ 

di  Vra  Eccellenza  Revma 
Roma  li  ,  ,  .  .  Ummo  Obhiho  Seroitore 

A  JSua  Eccellenza  Revma  ■     Jf,  Jf, 

Luigi  Arcivescovo  di  Petra 

Maggiordomo  di  Sua  SantiUi. 

In  the  Public  Collections  artists  who  can  prove  their  right  to  that 
character  receive  at  once  free  admission  and  permission   to  make  copies. 
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In  Some  permfigai  for  this  purpose  are  insued  by  tbe  Mini%t»ro  detr  Itlnt' 
eione  Pubblica  (p.  183). 

Theatres.  Performances  in  the  large  theatres  begin  at  6,  8.90, 
^r  9,  and  terminate  at  midnight  or  later,  operas  and  ballets  being 
exclusively  performed.  The  first  act  of  an  opera  is  nsually  saoceeded 
by  a  baUet  of  three  acts  or  more.  The  pit  (platea)  is  the  usual  re- 
sojrt  of  the  men,  for  wh4ch  a  single  ticket  ( big liettodHngreaso)  is  suf- 
ficient; but  for  reserved  seats  (poltrone  ot  poati  disUnii)  or  for  a  box 
(palco)  a  second  ticket  must  be  obtained.  Ladies  frequent  the  boxes, 
which  must  always  be  secured  in  advance.  —  The  theatre  is  the 
usual  evening-resort  of  the  Italians,  who  seldom  observe  strict  si- 
lence during  the  performance  of  the  music. 

Shops  rarely  have  fixed  prices.  As  a  rule  two-thirds  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  price  asked  should  be  offered  (corUrattare  s=  to  bargain). 
^Non  volete'  (then  you  will  not?)  is  a  remark  which  generally  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  adjustment.  Purchases 
should  never  be  made  by  the  traveller  when  accompanied  by  a  valet- 
de-place.  These  individuals  by  tacit  agreement  recei-ve  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  purchase-money,  which  of  course  comes  out  of 
the  purchaser's  pocket. 

XI.   Post  Office.    Telegraph. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to 
8  or  8.30  p.  m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays),  in  smaller  places  it 
is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Letters  (whether  ^poste  restante^,  Italian  ^ferma  in  po$ta\  or  to 
the  traveller's  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  should  be  in  Italian.  When  asking  for  letters  the 
traveller  should  present  his  visiting-card  instead  of  giving  his  name 
orally.  Postage-stamps  (francoboUi)  are  sold  at  the  post-offices  and 
at  many  of  the  tobacco  shops.  The  Italian  for  letter-box  is  Buca  or 
Cassetta  (for  letters,  per  le  lettere ;  for  printed  papers,  per  le  stampe), 

Lettbrs  of  15  grammes  Q-j^  oz.,  about  the  weight  of  three  sous)  by 
town -post  5c.,  to  the  rest  of  Italy  20  c,  abroad  (per  r  estero)  to  any  of 
the  states  included  in  the  postal  union  (now  comprising  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  etc.)  28  c.  The  penalty 
(segnatassa)  for  insufficiently  pre])aid  letters  is  considerable.  —  Postcarps 
(earlolina  potiale)  for  both  Italy  (white)  and  abroad  (green)  10  c,  reply- 
cards  (con  rUposta  pagata)^  inland  16  c,  for  abroad  20  c.  —  Book-packets 
(ttampe  sotto  fcucia)  2  c.  per  SOgrammes,  for  abroad  5  c.—  Reoistration- 
F£s  (raccommandaeione)  for  letters  for  the  same  town  and  printed  matter 
10  c.  otherwise  25  c.  The  packet  or  letter  must  be  inscribed  (''raecomman- 
data^)  and  the  stamps  must  be  affixed  in  front  at  the  different  corners. 
—  Post  Offiob  Orders  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  10/.,  are 
now  granted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates ;  not  exceed- 
ing 2/.,  ^,;  51.,  U.;  7/.,  is.  6<f. ;  10?.,  %.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The 
identity  of  the  receiver  must  be  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents 
(perhaps  the  innkeeper  and  one  of  his  friends  or  assistants).  The  charge 
for  money  orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  England  is  40  c.  per  il. 
sterling. 

A  Parcel  Post  exists  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  the  rates  and 
conditions  of  which  may  be  ascertained  at  any  post  ofBce.    The  parcels 
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xnnat  be  eareftilly  packed  and  fastened  and  majr  not  contain  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter ;  and  a  custom-house  declaration  must  be  filled  np 
for  each.  Articles  sach  as  flowers,  etc.,  not  liable  to  duty  are  best  sent 
as  samples  of  no  value  (campione  senza  valore)  in  Italy  2  c.  per  50  gr., 
abroad  10  e. 

Telagrama.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following  rate  per 
word  is  charged  in  addition  to  an  initial  payment  of  1  fr. :  Great  Britain 
26  c,  France  14,  Germany  14,  Switzerland  6-14,  Austria  6-14,  Belgium  19, 
Holland  28,  Denmark  23,  Bussia  42,  Norway  84,  8weaen  26  c.  --  To  America 
from  d^U  fr.  per  word  upwards,  according  to  the  distance.  —  In  Italy, 
16  words  1  fr.,  each  additional  word  6  c.  Telegrams  with  special  hast 
(telegrammi  urgenti),  which  take  precedence  of  all  others ,  may  be  sent  in 
Italy  at  thrice  the  above  rates. 

XII.  Climate.   Health. 

The  climate  of  Rome  is  detennined  by  its  sltaation  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  almost  eqnldistant  from  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  (14  M.), 
and  about  100  ft.  ahove  the  level  of  the  latter.  During  winter  the 
preTalent  wind  is  the  Tramontana ,  a  term  applied  not  only  to  the 
N.  wind  but  also  to  the  N.N.E.  wind  (Oreco);  it  blows  more  and 
more  frequently  from  October  to  December,  then  becomes  gradually 
rarer,  and  by  April  or  May  ceases  altogether.  This  dry  and  cool 
(sometimes  even  cold)  wind  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  clear 
sky,  and  except  when  unusually  violent  (in  which  case  it  irritates 
the  mucous  membrane)  is  not  found  trying  even  by  invalids.  The 
Sciroecoy  a  general  name  for  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  winds,  is 
especially  prevalent  in  October  and  April.  It  has  an  alleviating 
effect  upon  colds  and  coughs ,  "but  is  apt  to  take  away  the  appetite 
and  Impair  the  nervous  energy. 

The  most  favourable  month  for  a  visit  to  Rome  is  Oetobety  dur- 
ing which  the  average  temperature  is  about  63®  Fahr.  The  rain  that 
then  falls  is  drunk  In  greedily  by  the  parched  earth,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  awaken  to  a  second  spring.  Novembevy  with  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  64°  and  an  average  of  12 Vs  days  of  rain,  is  also  often  a 
pleasant  month.  In  December  the  N.  and  S.  winds  contend  for 
mastery,  and  wet  weather  alternates  with  cold ,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture being  47°  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  eleven.  Jan- 
uary (mean  temp.  45 ^2^  ^^^  days  11  Va)*  ^^^  February  (mean  temp. 
461/2°,  wet  days  10),  during  which  the  N.  wind  prevails,  are  the  two 
coldest  months.  Travellers  arriving  at  this  season  from  the  Riviera, 
where  the  mean  temperature  in  these  months  is  firom  48°  to  54°, 
should  be  careful  to  guard  against  the  sudden  change  by  warmer 
clothing.  March  (mean  temp.  50^2^  rainy  days  10),  though  often 
cold,  and  as  usual  in  the  S.  the  windiest  month  of  the  year,  seldom 
passes  without  some  charming  spring  days.  After  October  April  and 
the  first  half  of  May  form  the  pleasantest  time  for  visiting  Rome. 
The  heat  then  rapi^y  increases,  and  from  the  end  of  May  till  Octo- 
ber it  is  almost  insufferable  (June  72°,  JuZj/ 76°  August  7b^y  Sept- 
ember ^9^2*^  T.^. 

Health.   Malaria  or  Roman  fever  is,  of  course,  most  prevalent 
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in  STtmmer,  paiticalarly  fjrom  the  middle  of  Aagnit  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  but  also  occurs  in  spring;  and  even  In  the  mildez 
and  damper  months  of  winter.  Large  parts  of  the  dty,  howeyer, 
enjoy  an  almost  perfect  immunity  from  it.  The  most  conspicnons 
of  these  is  the  central  district  bounded  towards  the  W.  by  the  Via 
del  BahuinOj  the  Via  Siaiinay  and  the  Via  del  Quirinale,  extending 
on  the  S.  to  8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  and  the  Capitolj  and  on  the  £.  al- 
most reaching  the  Tiber.  The  streets  on  the  EsquUiney  PalaUne^ 
and  Caeliu8y  stretching  S.E.  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
Porta  8.  Oiovanni;  and  Porta  Lattna^  are,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
dangerous  in  summer,  and  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  S.  E.  district 
between  the  Colo»8eum  and  the  Thermce  of  Caracalla  and  Monte 
Testaceio  escape  an  annual  visitation  of  fever.  The  centre  of  the 
city  has  thus  always  been  free  from  fever,  and  some  of  the  suburban 
districts,  such  as  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Pincio  (since  the  draining 
of  the  pond  at  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese)  have  become 
comparatively  healthy.  Beneath  this  hill,  e.g.  in  the  Via  Margutta, 
large  numbers  of  new  houses  have  been  built.  The  new  Ludovisl 
quarter  (p.  139)  and  many  of  the  streets  on  the  Viminal  (between 
the  Piazza  Barberini  and  8.  Maria  Maggiore)  are  also  healthy,  while 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  8. 
Pietro  and  the  quarter  between  the  Ponte  8i8to  and  the  Ponte  Rotto 
(intersected  by  the  Via  delta  Lungaretta)  are  almost  exempt  from 
the  scourge. 

The  visitor  should  exercise  some  care  in  choosing  his  apartments 
and  in  seeing  that  they  are  supplied  with  all  needful  comforts.  Car- 
pets and  stoves  are  indispensable.  A  southern  aspect  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  delicate,  and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  An 
Italian  proverb  says :  ^Dove  non  va  U  BoUy  va  il  medieo\  Booms  on 
the  upper  floor  are  drier  than  those  on  the  ground-floor.  Windows 
should  be  closed  at  night. 

Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become  unusu- 
ally susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not  omit  to  be 
wedl  supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Even  in  summer 
it  is  advisable  not  to  wear  too  light  clothing.  Flannel  is  strongly 
recommended.  —  The  Pincio  is  the  safest  promenade  in  Rome,  but 
a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  somewhat  damp  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  not  advisable.  The  visitor  should  be  careful  not  to  drive 
in  an  open  carriage  after  dark ,  or  to  sit  in  the  evening  in  such 
malarial  places  as  the  Colosseum.  In  visiting  picture-galleries  or 
churches  on  warm  days. ,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  thither  and  walk 
back,  as  otherwise  the  visitor  enters  the  chilly  building  in  a  heated 
state  and  has  afterwards  no  opportunity  of  regaining  the  desirable 
temperature  through  exercise.  Exposure  to  the  summer-sim  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  According  to  a  Roman  proverb,  only 
dogs  and  foreigners  (Ingles!)  walk  in  the  sun,  Christians  in  the  shade. 
Umbrellas  or  spectacles  of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to 
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pr6tect  the  whole  eye  are  best)  may  be  used  with  adTantage  when  a 
walk  in  the  snn  is  unayoidable.  Blue  yeils  are  recommended  to 
ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  advisable,  and  a  siesta  of 
moderate  length  is  often  refreshing. 

The  drinking-water  of  Borne  is  very  pure  and  palatable,  but  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  those  suffering  from 
gout,  and  sometimes  causes  constipation.  The  water  of  the  Trevi  has  the 
least  lime,  that  of  the  Mareia  the  most.  Persons  with  delicate  chests  often 
find  a  winter  in  Bome  very  beneficial.  It  is  less  dusty  than  the  Riviera,  and 
not  so  windy  as  the  Sicilian  health-resorts.  —  Typhu*  Fever  does  not  occur 
in  Borne  as  an  epidemic 

There  are  several  good  English  and  German  doctors  in  Borne,  but  it 
is  sometimes  wise,  in  the  case  of  maladies  arising  from  local  causes,  to 
employ  native  skill.  German  and  English  chemists  are  preferable  to  the 
Italian.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhoea  in  Italy,  which  is  gener- 
ally occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat.  Ice  and  rice  are  two  of  the  com- 
monest remedies.  The  homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  also  be 
mentioned.  In  such  cases,  however,  thorough  repose  is  the  chief  desid- 
eratum. A  small  portable  medicine-case,  such  as  those  prepared  and 
stocked  with  tabloid  drugs  by  ifessrs.  BwToughty  Wellcome^  A  Co.^  Holbom 
Viaduct,  London,  will  often  be  found  aseful. 

XIII.  Bibliography  of  Borne. 

The  literature  on  the  history  and  topography  of  Rome,  especially 
of  ancient  Rome,  is  so  extensive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  useful  works  on  the  subject.  At 
the  revival  of  learning  after  the  dark  ages  numerous  scholars,  such 
as  Poggio  (1440),  Flavio  BiondOy  and  Lucio  FaunOj  devoted  them- 
selves with  enthusiasm  to  exploration  in  this  field.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  medisBval  works  on  Rome  is  NardinVs  Roma  Antica 
(1666),  edited  by  Nibby  in  1818. 

Among  modem  works  we  may  mention  the  following:  — 

1.  Italian.    Nuova  Deeerizione  di  Roma  Antiea  e  Modema  1890,  by  C.  Pea. 

Indiceuione  Topografica  di  Rotna  Antiea  (3rd  ed.,  1841}  and  other  works 

by  Canina. 
Roma  new  Anno  1838,  by  Nibby  (3  vols.  5  1843. 

2.  French.    Rome^  Dtseription  et  Souvenir,  by  Francis  Wey,   a  handsome 

illustrated  work,  with  368  wood-cats  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1875). 

Rome  au  Siicle  d'Auguste,  by  Dezobry  (1844). 

Promenades  Archiologiques,  by  Boissier  (Paris,  1881). 

Rome  et  set  Monuments,  by  Debleser  (1882}  useful  information  about 
church  services  and  other  ecclesiaatical  matters). 

Lea  Antiquil^s  de  la  Ville  de  Rome  au  X/r®,  XF©,  et  XF/e  siiclee,  by 
£.  MUntz  (Paris;  1886). 
B.  Gebkan.    Gesehiehte  und  Besehreibting  der  Btadt  Rom,  by  8achte  (1824). 

Beschreibung  Rome,  by  Niebuhr,  Plainer,  Bunsen,  Uiriehs,  and  others,  a 
learned  and  extensive  work  forming  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  ex- 
ploration (6  vols.,  1830-42).  An  abridgment  of  this  work,  in  1  vol., 
was  issued  by  Platner  and  Uiriehs  in  1845. 

Ilandbueh  der  Rdmischen  AltertkUmer,  by  W.  A,  Becker,  a  useful  sup- 
plement to  the  foregoing  (numerous  references  to  classical  authors). 

Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  AKerthum,  by  H.  Jordan,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  excavations  (3  vols.  •,  1871-86). 

Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom,  by  0.  Riehter  (1889). 

Die  Ruinen  Rome,  by  Reber  (4lh  ed.,  Leipsio,  1883). 

Barstellungen  aue  der  Sittengeschichie  Rome  in  der  Zeit  von  August  his 
zum  Ausgang  der  Antonine,  by  L.  Friedlaender  (6th  ed.,  1888-BO). 
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QuohichtB  der  JSiadi  Rom  im  MitielaUiry  by  Ferdinand  Greaorovius ,  a 

history  of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages,  closing  in  1537  (1868-72). 
Oeiehiehte  der  Btadt  Rom^  by  A,  von  ReumonLh  history  of  Rome  from 

lt8  foundation  to  1846  (3  toIs.  \  Berlin,  1867-70). 
FShrer  durch  die  ifffentiichen  Sammlunffen  klasriicher  AltertUmer  in  Rom^ 

by  ffelbia   and  Reitch,  a  valuable   and  convenient  guide   (2  vols., 

Leipsic  1891). 
Dae  alte  Rom^  by  Buhhnann  and  Wagner^  a  panorama  with  the  entry 

of  Gonstantine  the  Great  in  312  A.D.,  is  an  excellent  aid  to  forming 

an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  ancient  Borne  (Munich,  1890;  6  marks). 
4.  Enolish.    WaXke  in  Rome,   by  Aufftuttu  J.  C.  Hare  (13th  ed.,  1893),   a 

cicerone  for  the  ordinary  visitor  to  Borne. 
Days  near  Rome^  by  A.  /.  C.  Hare. 
Romey  Ancient  and  Modem ,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donovan  (4  vols. ',  1842), 

based  on  the  works  of  Professor  Nibby. 
Trans/ormation  or  The  Marble  Faun,  by  yathaniel  AiwMorna,  contains 

much  incidental  matter  of  interest  for  the  visitor  to  Borne.  —  See  also 

George  Sandys  *DanieUa\  Bant  Anderten"*  '•  Improvitatore\  and  Mies 

RdberWs  ^Mademoiselle  Mori\ 
Archaeology  of  Rome,  by  J.  H.  Parker,  profVuely  illastrated  (1872-80). 
Arehiteetural  History  of  Rome,  by  /.  Jff.  Parker  (1881). 
Romae  Aniiqtieie  Notitia,  or  the  Antiquities  of  Rome ^  bj  Basil  Kennet  (1731). 
Rome  Illustrated,  translated  from  the  French  of  Francis  Wey  (see  above ; 

new  ed.,  1887). 
ArchUectuna  Antiquities  of  Borne,  by  Taylor  A  Cresy  (new  ed.,  1874). 
Rome  and  the  Campagna,  by  Bum  (London,  1870),  the  best  English  work 

of  the  kind. 
Historic  and  Monumental  Rome^  by  C.  J.  Semans  (1874). 
Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  oy  Prof.  Ramsay. 
Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  by  Bir  William  Gell  (1S46). 
Roma  Sottiranea,  by  Northcote  and  Brovmlow  (London,  1878-80). 
The  aty  of  Rome,  by  Dyer  (1883). 

The  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome  by  Pre/.  J.  H.  Middleton  (Edinburgh,  1892). 
Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,  by  R.  A.  Lanciani 

(illus.;  London,  1888). 
Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  by  R.  A.  Lanciani  (London,  1893). 
The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  histories  of  €Kthon,  Nie- 

buhr,  Mommsen,  Merivale,  Arnold,  Duruy,  and  Jhne. 


History  of  the  City  of  Eome. 

Difficult  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  trace  the  caieer  of  the  Eternal 
City  throughout  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  and  to  mark  and 
appreciate  the  manifold  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone,  the 
traveller  will  naturally  desire  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  ancient  centre  of  Western  civilisation,  the  city  of 
the  Republic  and  Empire,  on  the  ruins  of  ^rhich  the  seat  of  a  vast 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  founded,  and  now  the 
capital  of  an  important  and  steadily  progressing  modern  state. 
Wherever  we  tread ,  our  thoughts  are  involuntarily  diverted  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  present  to  the  contemplation  of  the  past ;  and 
the  most  careless  of  pleasure-seekers  will  find  It  difficult  to  with- 
stand the  peculiar  influence  of  the  place.  The  following  sketch  is 
merely  designed  to  put  the  traveller  in  the  way  of  making  farther 
researches  for  himself,  and  deals  exclusively  with  those  leading  and 
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general  facts  with  which  he  ought  to  he  acquainted  hefore  proceed- 
ing to  explore  the  city  in  detail. 

As  the  more  remote  history  of  Italy  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity, so  also  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late 
period  that  the  well-known  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus  was 
framed,  and  the  year  B.  C.  753  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  foundation. 
In  all  probability,  however ,  Rome  may  lay  claim  to  far  greater  an- 
tiquity. We  are  led  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  by  a  number  of 
ancient  traditions,  but  also  by  the  recent  discovery  in  Latium  of 
relics  of  the  flint-period ,  an  epoch  far  removed  from  any  written 
records.  The  Palatine  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  city,  around  which  new  quarters  grouped  themselves  by  slow 
degrees ;  and  it  was  here  that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  his 
city,  the  Roma  Quadrata,  of  which  Tacitus  (Ann.  12,  24)  states  the 
supposed  extent.  Modern  excavations  have  brought  to  light  portions 
of  the  wall,  gateways,  and  streets  which  belonged  to  the  most  an- 
cient settlement  (see  pp.  238,  232).  After  the  town  of  Romulus  had 
sprang  up  on  the  Palatine,  a  second,  inhabited  bySabines,  was  built 
on  the  Quirinal ,  and  the  two  were  subsequently  united  into  one 
community.  Whilst  each  retained  its  peculiar  temples  and  sanctu- 
aries, the  Forum ,  situated  between  them ,  and  commanded  by  the 
castle  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol ,  formed  the  com- 
mon focus  and  place  of  assembly  of  the  entire  state,  and  the  Forum 
and  Capitol  maintained  this  importance  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  situation,  the  most  central  in  the  peninsula,  alike 
adapted  fdr  a  great  commercial  town ,  and  for  the  capital  of  a  vast 
empire.  The  advantages  of  its  position  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  thus  enumerated  by  Livy 
(5,  54):.  ^flumen  opportunum,  quo  ex  mediterraneis  locis  fruges 
devehantur ,  quo  maritimi  commeatus  accipiantur ,  mare  vicinum 
ad  oommoditatds  nee  exposltum  nimia  propinquitate  ad  pericula 
classium  extemarum ,  regionum  Italia  medium ,  ad  incrementum 
urbis  natum  unice  locum'.  The  Tiber  was  navigable  for  sea-going 
ships  as  far  as  Rome,  whilst  its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Anio,  Nera, 
Ghiana,  and  Topino,  contained  sufficient  water  for  the  river  vessels 
which  maintained  a  busy  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula.  The  state  of  these  rivers  has,  however,  in  the  course 
of  ages  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  chiefly  owing  to  the  grad- 
ual levelling  of  the  forests  on  the  mountains ,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  lower  part  only  of  the  Tiber,  below  Orte,  is  navigable. 

Whilst  the  origin  of  the  capital  of  the  world  is  traditionally  re- 
ferred to  Romulus,  its  extension  is  attributed  with  something  more 
of  certainty  to  Servius  Tullius.  Around  the  twin  settlements  on  the 
Palatine  and  Quirinal,  extensive  suburbs  on  the  Esquilme  and 
CaeliuB ,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  ground  between  the  hills,  had 
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sprung  up ;  for  not  only  were  numerous  strangers  induced  to  settle 
permanently  at  Rome  on  account  of  its  commercial  adyantages,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  conquered  Latin  towns  were  frequently  trans- 
planted thither.  Out  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  a  new  oiyic 
community  was  organised  towards  the  dose  of  the  period  of  the 
kings ,  and  its  constitution  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  the 
Servian  Wall,  This  structure  Included  an  external  wall  round  the 
whole  of  the  town,  and  also  the  fortifleations  of  the  Capitol  and  other 
heights  within  It.  The  outer  wall  led  from  the  N.  slope  of  the  Cap- 
itol across  what  was  later  the  Forum  of  Tm^B^x^  ?  skirted  the  Qui- 
linal ,  and  turned  to  the  S.E.  at  the  gardens  of  Sallust  (p.  142). 
For  more  than  S/4  M.  at  this  part  of  the  circuit,  where  the  artificial 
defences  are  not  aided  by  nature ,  the  wall  was  replaced  by  a  ram- 
part about  80  ft.  in  breadth ,  with  a  moat  100  ft  wide  in  front  of 
it.  Considerable  remains  of  this  rampart  are  extant  near  the  rail- 
way-station. The  wall  recommenced  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Esquiline, 
skirted  the  S.  slope  of  the  Cslius,  enclosed  the  two  summits  of  the 
A.Yentlne ,  and  ended  at  the  Tiber  (below  St.  Sabina's ,  p.  242). 
While  care  was  taken  thus  to  protect  the  city  externally,  the  kings 
were  not  less  solicitous  to  embellish  the  interior  with  handsome 
buildings.  To  this  period  belong  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(p.  198),  the  CireuB  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Ayentine  (p.  241),  the  Career  Mamertinue  (p.  228),  and  above 
all  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  239),  destined  to  drain  the  swampy  site 
of  the  Forum,  and  still  admired  for  its  massive  construction.  This 
energetic  and  brilliant  development  of  the  city  under  the  kings  of 
the  Tarquinian  family  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  came  to  a  close  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  Tarquinlus  Superbus  (509). 

Dtiring  the  first  century  of  the  Rbptjblio  the  united  efforts  of 
the  citizens  were  directed  to  the  task  of  establishing  themselves 
more  securely  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  acquisitions ;  and  in 
this  they  succeeded,  although  not  without  serious  difficulty.  It 
was  a  hard  and  bitter  period  of  probation  that  the  nation  had  to 
undergo  in  the  first  period  of  its  new  liberty,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  that  Rome  began  to  breathe  freely 
again.  After  protracted  struggles  she  succeeded  in  conquering  and 
destroying  her  formidable  rival  VeH  (396) ,  a  victory  by  which  the 
Roman  supremacy  was  established  over  the  south  of  Etruria  as  far 
as  the  Oiminlan  Forest.  Shortly  afterwards  (390)  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Capitol,  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
OauU,  Although  this  catastrophe  occasioned  only  a  transient  loss 
of  the  prestige  of  Rome,  it  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  external 
features  of  the  city.  The  work  of  re-erection  was  undertaken  with 
great  precipitation ;  the  new  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  the 
houses  poor  and  unattractive ,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Rome  was  far  firom  being  a  handsome  city.  Her  steadily  increasing 
power,  however,  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  influence  her  ar- 
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chitectnre.    During  the  contests  for  the  supremacy  over  Italy ,  the 
first  aqueduct  and  the  first  high-road  were  constructed  at  Borne  by 
Appiua  Claudius  in  312  {Aqua  and  Via  Appia ,  p.  345) ;  in  272  a 
second  aqueduct  (Anio  Vetua)  was  erected.    Down  jto  the  period  of 
the  Punic  wars  Rome  had  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Serrius 
TuUius ;  but ,  after  the  oyerthrow  of  Oarthage  had  constituted  her 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  city  rapidly  increased.    The  wall  was  al- 
most everywhere  demolished  to  make  room  for  new  buildings ,  so 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  no  longer  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  its  former  position ,  and  new  quarters  now  sprang  up 
on   all  sides.     During  the   last  century  JB.O.,   after  the    Oneco- 
Asiatic  wars  of  the  previous  century  had  brought  the  Romans  into 
contact  with  the  civilisation  of  the  East,  the  city  began  to  assume 
an  aspect  more  worthy  of  its  proud  dignity  as  capital  of  the  civiUsed 
world.    The  streets,  hitherto  unpaved,  were  now  concerted  into 
the  massive  lava-causeways  which  are  still  visible  on  many  of  the 
ancient  roads  (e.  g.  Yia  Appia).     The   highest  ambition  of  the 
opulent  nobles  was  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  erection  of 
imposing  public  buildings.    Thus  in  184  Af.  Porcius  Cato  erected 
the  first  court  of  judicature  (Basilica  Porcia)  in  the  Forum ,  and 
others  followed  his  example.    Speculation  in  houses  was  extensively 
carried  on ,  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  the  Triumvir  Grassus, 
among  others ,  amassed  his  fortune ;  for  rents  were  high ,  and  the 
houses  of  a  slight  and  inexpensive  construction.    These  insulae,  or 
blocks  of  houses  erected  for  hire,   contrasted  strikingly  with  the 
domuSj  or  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  which  were  fitted  up  with  the 
utmost  magnificence  and  luxury*     Thus  the  tribune  Glodius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Cicero ,  paid  14,800,600  sesterces  (t.  c. 
about  130, 525^)  for  his  house.    The  ordinary  building  material 
consisted  of  sun-dried  bricks  (latereajj  while  the  volcanic  stone 
(tufa  and  peperino)  of  the  neighbourhood  was  used  for  the  more 
ambitious  edifices.  Among  the  comparatively  few  extant  buildings 
of  the  Republican  period  are  the  Tabularium  of  B.  0.  78  (p.  212), 
the  Ionic  Temple  at  the  Ponte  Rotto  (p.  240),  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipios  (p.  248),  Bibulus  (p.  165),  and  Caecilia  Metella  (p.  348). 
The  transformation  of  the  republic  into  a  Militaby  Despotism 
involved  the  introduction  of  a  new  architectural  period  also.  Usurp- 
ers are  generally  wont  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  construction 
of  new  buildings ,  with  a  view  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  the  older 
edifices ,   and  to  obliterate  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
Caesar  himself  had  formed  the  most  extensive  plans  of  this  nature, 
but  their  execution  was  reserved  for  his  more  fortunate  nephew.  Of 
all  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  those  of  the  buildings  of  Augustus 
occupy  by  far  the  highest  rank ,  both  in  number  and  importance. 
The  points  especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  Campus  Martius  with 
the  Pantheon  (p.  180)  and  the  Thermae  of  Agr'ippa  (p.  1821,  the 
Theatre  of  Maroellus  (p.  196),  the  Portico  of  Oetavia  (p.  196)  and 
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the  MtmaoUum  ofAugiutu$  (p^  178),  the  Basiliea  JuUa  (p.  217), 
the  Domus  Augwtana  ou  the  Palatine  (p.  235)  and  the  Eorum  of 
AuguttuB  with  the  Temple  of  Mara  (p.  229).  No  fewer  than  82  temples 
were  restored  by  AagttstaB(^templonim  omnium  conditorem  ac  resti- 
tutorem*  as  he  is  termed  by  Livy),  who  might  well  boast  of  having 
found  Rome  of  bnok  and  left  it  of  marble .  The  wonderful  hard  bricks, 
the  time-resisting  qualities  of  which  excite  our  admiration  in  the 
Roman  buildings  of  the  next  500  years,  now  came  into  use,  supple- 
mented by  the  beautiful  travertine  from  the  vicinity  of  Tivoli,  while 
the  walls  were  lined  with  marble  from  Carrara,  Pares  and  other  Greek 
islands,  Numidia  ('giallo  antieo'),  Laconia  ('rosso  antlco'),  and 
EulMBa  ('dpollino').  The  administration  and  police-system  of  the 
city  were  also  re-organised  by  Augustus ,  who  divided  Rome  into 
14  quarters  (regionea) ,  adapted  to  its  increased  extent  (p.  xxx). 
A  corps  of  watchmen  (vigiUs),  who  also  served  as  firemen,  was 
appointed  to  guard  the  city  by  night.  These  and  other  wise  in- 
stitutions ,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  attained  by  the  city  under 
Augustus,  are  depicted  in  glowing  terms  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  successors  followed  his  example  in  ihe  erection  of  public  edi- 
fices, each  striving  to  surpass  his  predecessors.  In  this  respect 
Nero  (54-68)  displayed  the  most  unbridled  ambition.  The  con- 
flagration of  the  year  64 ,  which  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Rome 
to  ashes,  having  been  ignited,  it  is  said,  at  the  emperor's  in- 
stigation, afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  whole  city 
in  a  modern  style  and  according  to  a  regular  plan.  For  his  own  use 
he  erected  the  ^  Golden  Hou8e\  a  sumptuous  palace  with  gardens, 
lakes,  and  pleasure-grounds  of  every  description,  covering  an  enor- 
mous area,  extending  from  the  Palatine  across  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
losseum, and  far  up  the  Esquiline  (p.  224).  These  and  other  works 
were  destroyed  by  his  successors,  and  well  merited  their  fate ;  the  frag- 
ments which  still  bear  the  name  of  Nero  at  Rome  are  insignificant. 
The  Flavian  Dynasty,  which  followed  the  Julian ,  has  on  the 
other  hand  perpetuated  its  memory  by  a  number  of  most  imposing 
works,  which  have  survived,  though  in  ruins,  to  the  present  day, 
above  all  the  Colosaeum  (p.  224),  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Rome,  the  Therma  of  TitiLs 
on  the  £squiline  (p.  227),  and  the  Triumphal  Arch  (p.  223)  erected 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Under  Trajan  ^  architecture 
received  a  new  Impetus,  and  indeed  attained  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  which  the  art  was  capable  at  Kome.  To  this  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  (p.  239),  with  the  column,  and  the  reliefs  afterwards 
employed  to  decorate  Constantino's  arch,  bear  eloquent  testimony. 
Under  Trajan  the  culminating  point  both  of  art  and  of  political 
greatness  was  attained.  Thenceforward  the  greatness  of  the  empire 
began  gradually,  but  steadily,  to  decline.  Although  under  the  next 
emperor  Sadrian  this  tendency  was  apparently  arrested,  yet  the 
monuments  of  his  reign ,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  JSomq 
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(p.   224),  and  his  Maitsoleum  (jp.  266),   exhibit  traces  of  de- 
generacy. 

The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  time  of  the  Antoninbs.  These 
monarchs  were  remarkable  for  their  excellent  qualities  as  soTereigns, 
and  their  peaceful  sway  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  the  period 
during  which  mankind  in  general  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity. 
There  is  even  a  tradition  that  Hhe  good  old  times'  will  return  when  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  worthy  Marcus  iiure2tu«(p.201),  the  gilding 
of  which  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  shall  resume  its  costly  cover- 
ing. This,  however,  was  but  the  lull  preceding  a  storm.  The  great 
plague  under  the  latter  emperor  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  fearful 
calamities  which  devastated  the  empire.  Throughout  an  entire  cen- 
tury civil  wars ,  incursions  of  barbarians ,  famine ,  and  pestilence 
succeeded  each  other  without  intermission.  Although  Rome  was 
less  affected  by  these  horrors  than  the  provinces ,  it  is  computed 
that  the  population  of  the  city ,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
cent,  was  about  1^2  million,  had  dwindled  to  one-half  by  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  A  constant  decline  in  architectural  taste  is  traceable; 
but ,  as  building  always  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  policy 
of  the  emperors,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ruins  of  this  period  are 
considerable.  To  this  epoch  belong  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(p.  162),  the  Arch  of  Sept.  Severus  (p.  218),  the  magnificent  Baths 
of  CaracaUa  (p.  246),  and  the  huge  Thermae  ofDiocletian  (p.  145). 
After  the  Punic  War  the  walls  of  the  city  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  to  decay,  and  -during  nearly  five  centuries  Rome  was  destitute 
of  fortification.  Under  the  emperor  Aureliany  however,  danger 
became  so  imminent  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  again  to  protect 
the  city  by  a  wall  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  This 
structure  is  to  a  great  extent  identical  with  that  which  is  still 
standing.  The  latest  important  ruins  of  antiquity  bear  the  name  of 
OoNSTANTiNB  THE  Gbeat  ,  viz.  the  BosiUca  (p.  222),  Baths  (pp. 
150,  175),  and  Triumphal  Arch  (p.  226).  The  two  former  were, 
however,  erected  by  his  rival  Maxentius.  Gonstantine  manifested 
little  partiality  for  Rome  and  ancient  traditions,  and  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  (in  330)  marks  a  decided  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  the  city,  as  weU  as  in  that  of  the  whole 
empire.  Rome  indeed  was  still  great  on  account  of  its  glorious  past 
and  its  magnificent  monuments ,  but  in  many  respects  it  had  sunk 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  provincial  town.  No  new  works  were  thence- 
forth undertaken,  and  the  old  gradually  fell  to  decay. 

The  city  was  still  divided,  in  accordance  with  the  Augustan  Ststsx, 
into  fourteen  regions,  in  enumerating  which  we  shall  name  the  principal 
ruins  belonging  to  each :  —  1.  Porta  Capena ,  Via  Appia ,  within  the  city 
(p.  215)^  2.  CaelimonUum^  Geelius  (p.  249)^  S.  Isis  ei  Serapis^  Colosseum 
(p.  224),  Baths  of  Titus  (p.  227) ;  4.  Temphtm  Fads,  Venus  et  Boma  (p.  224), 
Basilica  of  Gonstantine  0?.  222),  Temule  of  Faustina  (p.  221) }  6.  Exquiliae^ 
Temple  of  Minerva  Hedica  (p.  166)  \  6.  AUa  Semita,  Baths  of  Gonstantine 
(p.  176)  and  Diocletian  (p.  145);  7.  Via  Lata,  between  the  modem  Gorso, 
the  Quirinal ,  and  Pineio  (p.  164) ;  8.  Forum  Romanvm ,  the  republican 
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and  imperial  Fora  (pp.  213,  227)  and  the  Capitol  (p.  198);  9.  Ciretu  Flo- 
minius ,  Theatres  of  Harcelloa  (p.  195)  and  Pompey  (p.  192) ,  portico  of 
Octaria  Q>.  195),  Pantheon  (p.  180),  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (p.  162}, 
and  the  Temple  uf  ITeptune  (p.  163)-,  10.  Pallium,  Palatine  (p.  W^);  11. 
(Hreut  Memimiu,  temple  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (p.  239);  12.  Fiscina 
PUbliea,  BatbB  of  Caracal  la  (p.  246);  13.  Aventintu^  Pyramid  of  Cestius 
(p.  214) ;  14.  Tranttiberim.  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo.  According  to  the 
statiatfce  of  this  period,  Rome  poeseeeed  37  gates,  from  which  28  high- 
roads diverged,  and  19  S4ueducts;  and  although  four  only  of  these  last  are 
now  in  use,  there  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  which  can  boast  of 
such  an  excellent  supply  of  water  as  Rome.  The  banks  of  the  Tiber 
were  connected  by  8  bridges.  There  were  423  streets ,  1790  palaces,  and 
46,302  dwelling-houses.  Among  the  public  structures  are  mentioned  11 
Thermae,  866  baths,  1352  fountains  in  the  streets,  36  triumphal  arches,  10 
basilicas,  etc.  When  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  suggested  by  these 
numbers  is  considered,  it  may  occasion  surprise  that  comparatively  so 
few  relics  now  remain ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of 
destruction  progressed  steadily  during  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  was  not 
arrested  till  the  era  of  the  Renaissance,  but  for  which  even  the  monuments 
still  extant  would  ere  now  have  been  consigned  to  obliyion. 

Tlie  Catacomh8j  the  earliest  burial-places  of  the  Ghbibtians, 
lUastrate  the  gradual  progress  of  this  interesting  community,  in 
spite  of  erery  persecution ,  from  the  1st  century  downwards.  Al 
the  beginning  of  the  year  313  Constantino  issued  his  celebrated 
decree  from  Milan,  according  to  Christianity  equal  rights  with  all 
other  religions.  This  was  the  decisive  step  which  led  to  the  union 
of  the  ohurch  with  the  state.  In  325  the  first  oecumenical  council 
was  held  at  NicDsa ,  and  in  337  the  emperor  caused  himself  to  be 
baptised  when  on  his  death-bed.  Tradition  attributes  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  division  of  Rome  into  seven  diaconates  to  8t.  Clement^ 
the  fourth  bishop ,  and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first 
place  of  worship  in  the  house  of  the  senator  Pudens,  now  the 
church  of  8,  Pudenziana  (p.  162).  To  Callistus  I.  (217-22)  is 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  8.  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(p.  322),  and  to  Urban,  his  successor,  that  of  8.  Cecilia  (p.  323). 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  8.  Aleasio  and  8,  Prisca 
on  the  Aventine  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded.  Of  these 
churohes,  however,  and  also  of  the  edifices  erected  by  Conbtantine, 
no  trustworthy  record  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  To  that 
monarch  tradition  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  following 
ehurches  —  the  Lateran,  8t.  Peier^s,  8,  Paolo  Fuori,  8,  Croce  in 
Oenualemme,  8.  Agnese  Fuori,  8.  Lorenzo  Fuorij  and  88.  Pietro  e 
Marcellino  at  Torre  Pignattara  (p.  344),  —  but  probably  errone- 
ously ,  with  the  exception  of  the  first ,  which  was  styled  'omnium 
urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput'.  It  is,  however,  note- 
worthy that  the  oldest  and  most  important  churches  were  generally 
outside  the  gates,  or  at  least  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  first  dung 
tenaciously  to  the  old  traditions,  and  for  a  long  period  the  city  pre- 
served its  heathen  character.  The  state  at  length  orercame  this 
antagonism.  In  382  the  altar  of  Victoria  was  removed  from  the 
senate-hall,  and  in  408  the  ancient  religion  was  at  length  deprived 
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by  a  law  of  Honaiius  of  all  its  temporal  possessions ,  and  thns  in- 
directly of  its  spiritual  authority  also.  The  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient temples,  or  their  transformation  into  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship now  began,  and  the  churches  rapidly  increased  in  number.  At 
this  early  period  Rome  possessed  28  parish  churches  (tituli) ,  be- 
sides numerous  chapels,  and  among  them  arose  the  five  Pat&iabghal 
Ghubohes,  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  forming  a  community  to 
which  the  whole  body  of  believers  throughout  the  world  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  These  five  were  8.  Oiovanni  in  LateranOy  8, 
PietrOf  8.  Paolo,  8,  Lorenzo^  and  the  church  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore 
founded  by  Liberius.  Besides  these ,  8.  Croce  in  Oerusalemme  and 
8.  8eba8iiano,  erected  over  the  catacombs  of  the  Yia  Appia,  enjoyed 
special  veneration.  These  formed  the  'Seven  Churches  of  Rome'  to 
which  pilgrims  flocked  from  every  part  of  western  Christendom. 
The  number  of  monasteries  now  steadUy  increased,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  inroads  of  poverty  made  rapid  strides. 

In  the  4th  Centubt  the  cultivation  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
began  to  be  seriously  neglected,  and  in  an  official  document  of  the 
year  395  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of  500  square  miles  of  arable  land 
had  been  abandoned  and  converted  into  morass.  The  malaria  at  the 
same  time  extended  its  baneful  sway  from  the  coast  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  The  storms  of  the  barbarian  irruptions  greatly 
aggravated  the  misery.  Although  the  Vandals  and  Goths  are  often 
erroneously  held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  great 
monuments  of  antiquity,  which,  on  the  contrary,  Tlicodorie  the 
Great  did  his  utmost  to  protect ,  Rome  doubtless  suffered  terribly 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  their  battles  and  pillagings.  In  410 
the  city  was  plundered  by  Alaric,  and  in  445  by  the  Yandals ,  and 
in  537  it  sustained  its  first  siege  from  the  Goths  under  Vitiges. 
They  laid  waste  the  Campagna  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  water 
brought  to  the  city  by  the  aqueducts ,  but  the  skill  of  BeUsarius, 
and  the  strength  of  the  walls ,  particularly  those  of  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  effectually  repelled  their  attacks  on  the  city.  In  March 
538  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  their  designs,  after 
having  beleaguered  the  city  for  upwards  of  a  year.  In  December 
546,  Totila,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome,  and  is  said  to 
have  found  not  more  than  500  persons  within  the  walls  of  the 
devastated  city.  Belisarius  then  repaired  the  walls,  which  had  been 
partially  destroyed,  and  in  547  he  sustained  a  second  siege.  In  549 
the  city  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila ,  but  in  552  it  was  re- 
captured by  Narses  and  once  more  united  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 
About  this  period  the  city  was  reduced  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
poverty  to  a  depth  of  misery  which  was  never  again  paralleled,  ex- 
cept during  the  absence  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  No  thorough 
restoration  was  possible,  for  the  Byzantine  emperors  caied  nothing 
for  Rome,  and  in  the  Lombards  arose  new  enemies  to  their  dynasty 
in  Italy.     In  663  Constana  JI,  visited  Rome ,  an  interval  of  306 
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years  having  elapsed  since  it  had  been  entered  by  a  Byzantine  em- 
peror,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  last 
remains  of  the  bronze  with  which  the  ancient  monuments  were  de- 
corated. In  755  the  Longobards  under  their  duke  Auiulf  besieged 
Rome  for  two  months  and  ruthlessly  devastated  the  Gampagna, 
which  during  the  preceding  interval  of  peace  had  begun  to  wear  a 
more  smiling  aspect.   A  lamentation  of  that  period  begins  thus :  — 

'Kobilibas  quondam  fueras  constracta  patronis, 
Subdita  nunc  servis,  hen  male  Roma  ruis; 

Deseruere  ttii  tanto  te  tempore  reges, 
Cesflit  et  ad  Qntcoa  nomen  honosque  tnus". 

and  terminates  with  the  words :  — 

*Kam  nisi  te  Petri  merltam  Panliqne  foveret, 
Tempore  jam  longo  Boma  miaella  foree\ 

It  was  in  fact  the  tradition ,  indelibly  attaching  to  Rome,  of  the 
great  struggles  and  victories  of  Christianity  which  preserved  the 
city  from  total  destruction.  The  transformation  of  heathen  into 
Christian  Rome  was  accompanied  by  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Papacy  as  the  supreme  ecclesiastioal  power  in  the  West.  Leo  the 
Qreat  (440-461)  and  Oregory  the  Oreat  (590-604)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  originators  of  this  scheme  of  aggrandisement.  These 
prelates  and  their  successors  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
realise  their  project,  and  under  their  auspices,  notwithstanding  the 
poverty  and  misery  into  which  Rome  had  sunk ,  new  churches  and 
monasteries  were  constantly  springing  up  among  the  ruins  of  the 
monuments  of  antiquity ,  and  the  last  feeble  spark  of  artistic  taste 
which  still  survived  was  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  these  build- 
ings. The  objeets  at  which  4hey  chiefly  aimed  were  independence 
of  Byzantium,  the  subjection  of  the  Eastern  church  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Germans,  the  acoomplish- 
ment  of  which  would  materially  pave  the  way  for  their  ulterior  am- 
bitious schemes.  In  7!27  the  Longobard  king  Luitpraf%d  presented 
Sutri,  which  had  been  captured  by  him,  to  the  pope,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  a  town  being  presented  to  the  church,  and  .this  gift 
constituted  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  In  755,  on  the  invitation  of  the  pope,  the  Frankish  king 
Pepin  proceeded  to  Italy  and  practically  put  an  end  to  the  Byzan- 
tine supremacy.  It  is  not  known  whether  that  monarch  actually 
Ailfilled  his  promise  of  making  over  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and 
the  other  towns  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  and  their  supremacy  over  Rome 
dates  from  the  grants  made  by  Pepin  to  the  church.  On  Christmas 
Day,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  Leo  III.j  and 
from  that  period  dates  the  career  of  the  ^Holy  Roman  Empire'  and 
the  MbpxbyaIi  Histoay  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

A  .characteristic  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous, 
many-storied  towers  of  red  brick  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.     This  style  of  architecture  was 
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developed  in  the  Garlovingian  epoch,  although  most  of  these  towers 
now  extant  were  not  erected  before  the  12th  or  13th  century.  In 
still  greater  numbers  sprang  up  towers  of  a  defensive  character,  a 
few  only  of  which,  such  as  the  so-called  Torre  di  Nerone  (p.  149), 
are  still  preserved.  The  forest  of  towers ,  belonging  to  numerous 
different  owners,  which  reared  themselves  oyer  the  ruins  of  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  affords  at  the  same  time  a  olue  to  the 
character  of  the  whole  epoch ;  for ,  in  spite  of  the  nominal  sway 
exercised  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, continual  feuds  raged  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ,  and  between  the  nobility  and 
the  populace.  The  great  monuments  of  antiquity  were  now  doomed 
to  utter  destruction,  and  their  fate  is  thus  described  by  the  historian 
Gregovorius  (iii,  565) :  — 

^Ohariemagne  had  already  set  the  example  of  carrying  off  ancient 
colunms  and  sculpturea  to  adorn  his  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  and  the 
popea,  who  regarded  the  greatest  monuments  of  Rome  as  the  property  ot 
the  state,  possessed  neither  taste,  nor  time,  nor  ability  to  take  measnres 
for  their  preservation.  The  plundering  of  ancient  buildings  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  priests  were  indefatigable  in  transferring  antique 
columns  and  marbles  to  their  churches ;  the  nobles,  and  even  the  abbots, 
took  possession  of  magnificent  ancient  edifices  which  they  disfigured  by 
the  addition  of  modem  towers  \  and  the  citizens  established  their  work- 
shops, rope-waJks,  and  smithies  in  the  towers  and  circuses  of  imperial 
Borne.  Ijie  fisherman  selling  his  fish  near  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
the  butcher  displaying  his  meat  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  baker 
exposing  his  bread  for  sale,  deposited  their  wares  on  the  magnificent  slabs 
of  marble  which  had  once  been  used  as  seats  by  the  senators  in  the 
theatre  or  circus  and  perhaps  by  Gsesar,  Hark  Antony,  Augustus,  and 
other  masters  of  the  world.  The  elaborately  sculptured  sarcophagi  of 
Roman  heroes  were  scattered  in  ev^ry  direction  and  converted  into 
cisterns,  washing-vats,  and  troughs  for  swine ;  and  the  table  of  the  tailor 
and  the  shoemaker  was  perhaps  formed  of  the  cippus  of  some  illustrious 
Boman,  or  of  a  slab  of  alabaster  once  used  by  some  noble  Roman  matron 
for  the  display  of  her  jewellery.  For  several  centuries  Bom«  may  be  said 
to  have  resembled  a  vast  lime-kiln,  into  which  the  costliest  marbles  were 
recklessly  cast  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime;  and  thus  did  the  Ro- 
mans incessantly  pillage,  bum,  dismantle,  and  utterly  destroy  their  glorious 
old  city\ 

Leo  IV.  (847-855)  encircled  the^LsoNiNB  City*  with  a  wall,  and 
erected  other  useful  structures,  which  indicate  a  renewed  period  of 
prosperity ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  city  and  its  en*- 
vlrons  soon  prevented  farther  progress.  When  at  length  these  bar- 
barians were  finally  subdued  by  John  X.  (914-928),  the  city  was 
repeatedly  besieged  and  captured  by  German  armies  during  the  contest 
for  the  imperial  supremacy ;  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of 
incessant  civic  feuds ,  the  whole  city  was  converted  into  a  number 
of  distinct  fortified  quarters,  with  castellated  houses,  intheconstruc-* 
tion  of  which  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  building  materials  they  afforded.  Every 
temporary  re-establishment  of  peace  was  invariably  followed  by  new 
scenes  of  devastation,  as  when  the  senator  Branealeone  dismantled 
no  fewer  than  150  of  the  strongholds  of  the  warlike  nobles. 
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The  constantly  increasing  ci^ic  and  national  dissensions  at  length 
compelled  Clement  F.  (1306-16)  in  1309  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
pontifical  gOYornment  to  Aylgnon,  where  it  remained  till  1377, 
whilst  Rome  was  snceessirely  goyemed  by  Gnelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
Neapolitans  and  Oermans ,  Orsinfs  and  Golonna^s,  and  for  a  brief 
period  (1347)  Cola  di  Rienzi  even  succeeded  in  restoring  the  an- 
cient republican  form  of  government.  This  was  an  epoch  of  the  ut- 
most misery,  when  poverty,  war,  and  disease  had  reduced  the  popu- 
lation to  less  than  20,000  souls. 

A  happier  era  was  inaugurated  by  the  return  of  Gregory  XI. 
(1370-781  to  the  city  (1377).  After  the  termination  of  the  papal 
schism  (1378-1417),  the  new  development  of  the  city  progressed 
rapidly,  aided  by  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  flowed  into  the  papal 
coffers,  and  by  the  revival  of  taste  for  art  and  science  promoted  by 
Nicholas  V.  (1447-55),  JuliusII.  (1603-13),  LeoX.  (1513-22),  etc. 
In  1527  the  city  was  devastated  by  the  troops  of  Charles  of  Bourbon ; 
but  it  gradually  recovered  from  the  blow,  its  population  again  in- 
creased, many  palaces  were  reared  by  papal  favourites,  while  the 
popes  and  their  cardinals  restored  the  old  churches  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  building  new  ones.  This  was  especially  the  case  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90),  to  whom  modem  Rome 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  characteristic  features.   Gomp.  p.  Ixix. 

In  1798  a  republic  was  established  for  a  short  period  at  Rome, 
and  from  1809  to  1814  the  city  was  under  the  supremacy  of  France. 
A  republican  form  of  government  was  again  declared  in  1849,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1848,  but  Pius  IX.  was  restored  by  the 
French  in  1850,  The  city  was  then  garrisoned  by  15,000  French 
troops,  who  were  withdrawn  in  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention of  1864;  but  they  were  recalled  after  the  Garlbaldian 
hostilities  of  1867,  and  were  quartered  in  the  environs  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  On  20th  Sept.  of 
that  year  the  Italian  troops  marched  into  the  city,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  five  hours.  The  States  of  the  Church  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  Rome  is  once  more  the  capital. 
The  population  of  the  city  in  1870  was  about  215,000  —  On  Jan. 
9.  1878  occurred  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11.,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Humbert  I. 
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B.C. 

Rom.  Emp 

Popes  ». 

A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

44 

Juliiis  Csesar 

238 

Gordiaa  III. 

murdered. 

244 

Philip  the 

28 

Ceesar  Octa- 

Arabian. 

vianua  Au- 

249 

Decios. 

A.D. 

gustus. 

251 

GaUus  and 

14 

Tiberius. 

Volusianus. 

Cornelius, 

37 

Caligula. 

252 

361-252. 

41 

Claudius. 

253 

^milianus. 

LnciuflI.,2d2-253. 

54 

Nero. 

Valerlanns. 

Stephen  I., 
253-267. 

67 

Martyrdom  of 

257 

St.  Peter. 

Sixtus  II., 

68 

Galba. 

Linus,  67-79. 

260 

Oallienus. 

267-258. 

69 

Otho. 

Dionyaius, 
25^269. 

Vitellius. 

268 

Claudius  II. 

69 

Vespasian. 

270 

Aurelian. 

Felix  I.,  269^274. 

79 

Titus. 

AnacletuB,  79-91. 

276 

Tacitus. 

81 

Domitian. 

Clement,  91-100. 

276 

Florianus. 

Eutychianus. 

96 

Nerva. 

Probus. 

98 

Trajan. 

282 

Garus. 

100 

Euaristtts. 

283 

GarinuB  and 

109 

Alexander  I. 

Numerianns. 

117 

Hadrian. 

283 

119 

Sixtus  I. 

284 

Diocletian. 

Ciyus. 

128 

Telespliorus. 

296 

138 

AntoninusPius 

306 

Consiantius 

Marcellinus. 

139 

Hyginus. 

Chlorus  and 

142 

Pius  I. 

Maximianns 

167 

Anicetus. 

Galerius. 

161 

Marcus    Au- 
relius. 

306 

Constantine 
the  Great 

168 

Soter. 

(sole  Emp. 
£14-337). 

177 

Eleutherus. 

180 

Commodus. 

307 

Maximin  II. 

190 

VictorL,  190-202. 

Severus. 

193 

Pertinaz. 
Didius  Ju- 

Licinus. 
Maxentius. 

lianus. 

308 

Marcellos 

193 

Septimius 

309 

Eusebius. 

Severus. 

311 

Melchiades. 

aoQ 

Zephyrinus, 

314 
386 

Sylveater  I. 
Marcus. 

212 

Caracalla 
(Oeta  d.  212.) 

337 

Constantine  II. 
Oonstantios. 

Julius  I. 

217 

MacrinuB. 

Constani. 

. 

218 

Hcliogabalus. 

Callistus  I., 

352 

Liberius. 

222, 

Alexander 

218-222. 

856 

Felix  II. 

Severus. 

Urbanus  I., 

360 

Julian. 

2as 

228-230. 

363 

Jovian. 

230 

Pontianus. 

Valenti-  )  ^l. 

235 

Maximinus. 

230-235. 

364 

236 

Anterus,  235-236. 

nian  I.   1  §  ? 
and         >.^S 

238 

Oordianl.&II. 

Fabianus, 

Pupienua  and 

236-250. 

Valens.  1  %  « 

Balbinus. 

Jp!5 

(A)  The  dates  of  the  popes  down  to  Constantine  are  uncertain,  having 
been  handed  down  by  vague  tradition  only. 
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A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

PopeB. 

96d 

Damaaus  I. 

615 

DeuBdeditUB. 

367 

Oratian. 

619 

Boni&ee  V. 

376 

ValeBtinian  II. 

6«^ 

HonoriuB  I. 

379 

Theodosin8(0ole 

640 

SeyerinuB. 

Emp.  39^^395) 
Arcadiiu. 

John  IV. 

383 

642 

Theodoras  I. 

384 

SiriciuB. 

649 

St.  Martin  I. 

395 

Honorins*. 

665 

St.  Eugene  I. 

398 

AnaBtasitts  I. 

667 

St.  Vitalianus. 

403 

Innocent  L 

672 

Adeodatus. 

417 

ZoeimuB. 

m% 

DonuB  I. 

418 

Boniface  I. 

678 

St.  Agathus. 

422 

CoBleetinus  I. 

682 

St.  Leo  II. 

425 

Valentinianm 

684 

St.  Benedict  II. 

432 

Sixtw  III.' 

685 

John  V. 

440 

Leo  I.,  the  Great. 

686 

Conon. 

455 

Petronins 

687 

St.  Sergius  I. 

Haximof 

701 

John  VI. 

455. 

ATitus. 

705 

John  VII.; 

475 

MigorianuB. 
Lib.  SeTerufl. 

708 

Sisinniua. 
Constantine  I. 

Anthemius. 

715 

St.  Gregory  II. 

Olybriug. 

HUarins  461-468. 

731 

St.  Gregory  III. 

Glyeeriiu. 
Jaliaf  Xepofl. 
Romulus  Au- 

Simplicius 

741 

St.  Zacharias. 

468483. 

752 

Stephen  II. 

475 

Stephen  m. 

guataltts. 

757 

St.  Paul  I. 

476 

End  of  the  W. 

767 

Constantine  II. 

RomanEmpire 

768 

Philip. 

483 

Felix  in. 

Stephen  IV, 

492 

GelasiuB  I. 

772 

Hadrian  I. 

496 

Anaatasiua  II. 

795 

St.  Leo  ILL 

498 

Symmachus. 

Ron,  Emp.  of 

514 

Honnisdas. 

Oerm.  origin  o 

523 

John  I. 

800 

Charlemagne. 

526 

Felix  IV. 

814 

Louis  thePious 

530 

Boniface  II.  b 

816 

Stephen  V. 

532 

John  U. 

817 

St.  PaschaliB  I. 

535 

St.  AgapetuB  I. 

824 

Eugene  II. 

536 

St.  Silverins. 

827 

ValentinuB. 

538 

VigililM. 

Gregory  IV. 

555 

Pelagins  L 

848 

Lothairo. 

660 

John  III. 

844 

Sergius  II. 

574 

Benedict  I. 

847 

St.  Leo  IV. 

578 

Pelagius  II. 

855 

Louis  II. 

Benedict  TTT. 

590 

St.  Gregory  I.  the 

858 

St.  Nicholas  I. 

Great. 

867 

Hadrian  II. 

604 

SabinianuB. 

873 

John  VlII, 

607 

Bonifkce  III. 

875  Charles  the      I 

606 

< 

S.  Boniface  IV. 

Bald.               1 

(»)  From  395,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  division  of  the 
Empire  became  permanent^  in  the  above  table  the  Emperors  of  the  W. 
Roman  Empire  only  are  enumerated. 

(b)  Thus  far  all  the  popes  have  been  canonised. 

(0)  The  names  of  a  few  English  sovereigns,  especially  those  who  appear 
most  prominentlv  in  papal  history,  have  been  added  to  this  column  to 
fadlitate  realisation  of  contemporary  history. 
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A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

881 

Charles  the 

(Hildebrand.) 

Fat. 

1087 

Victor  ni. 

883 

Marinus  I. 

1088 

Urban  U. 

881 

Hadrian  III. 

1099 

Paachalis  II. 

886 

Stephen  VI. 

1106 

Henry  V. 

887 

Amulf. 

1118 

Gelasius  II. 

891 

Formosus. 

1119 

Calixtus  II. 

896 

[Alfred  the 

Boniface  VI. 

1124 

Honorius  IX. 

Great  of  Eng- 

Stephen  VII. 

1125 

Lothaire  of 

897 

land,871-901.] 

Romanus  I. 

Saxony. 

Theodoras  II. 

1130 

Innocent  II. 

898 

John  IX. 

900 

Louis  the 
Child. 

Benedict  IV. 

1138 

Conrad  III. 
of  Hohen- 

903 

Leo  V. 

staufen. 

Chris  tophoms. 

1143 

Coelestine  II. 

904 

Sergius  III. 

1144 

Lucius  II. 

911 

Conrad  I. 

Anastasius  III. 

1145 

Eugene  IIL 

913 

Landonius. 

1152 

Frederick  I. 

914 

John  X. 

Barharossa. 

919 

Henry  I. 

1153 

Anastaaius  IV. 

928 

Leo  VI. 

1154 

[Henry  II.   of 

Hadrian  IV. 

929 

Stephen  VIII. 

1159 

England,  1154 
-1189.) 

Alexander  lU. 

931 

John  XI. 

1181 

Lufiitts  III. 

936 

Otho  I. 

Leo  VII. 

1185 

Urban  UI. 

939 

Stephen  IX. 

1187 

Gregory  VITI. 

942 

Marinus  II. 

1187 

Clement  III. 

946 

Agapetus  II. 

1190 

Henry  VI. 

956 

John  XTI. 

1191 

Cceleaiine  III. 

963 

Leo  VIII. 

1198 

Philip  of  Swa- 

Innocent  III. 

964 

Benedict  V. 

bia  and 

965 

John  XIII. 

Otho  IV. 

973 

Otho  II. 

Benedict  VI. 

[Richard  0<Bur 

974 

Benedict  VII. 
Boniface  VII. 

de  Lion,  1189 
-1199.] 

983 

Otho  III. 

John  XIV. 

1212 

Frederick  II. 

985 

John  XV. 

1316 

(John      Lack- 

Honorius III. 

996 

Gregory  V. 

1227 

land,    1199- 

Gregory  IX. 

999 

Sylvester  II. 

1241 

1216.J 

CoBlestine  IV. 

•1002 

Henry  II. 

1243 

Innocent  IV. 

1003 

John  XVII. 

1250 

Conrad  IV. 

John  XVIII. 

1254 

Interregnum. 

Alexander  IV. 

1009 

Sergius  IV. 

1261 

Urban  IV. 

1012 

Benedict  VIII. 

1265 

Clement  IV. 

1024 

Conrad  U. 

John  XIX. 

1271 

Gregory  X. 

1033 

Benedict  IX. 

1278 

Rudolph  of 

1039 

Henry  III. 

Hapsburg. 

1045 

Gregory  VI. 

1276 

Innocent  V. 

Clement  II. 

[Edward  I.   of 

Hadrian  V. 

1048 

Damasus  II. 

England,  1272 
-1307.) 

John  XX. 

1049 

St.  Leo  IX. 

or  XXI. 

1056 

Victor  II. 

1277 

Nicholas  III. 

1056 

Henry  IV. 

1281 

Martin  IV. 

1057 

Stephen  X. 

1285 

Honorius  IV. 

1058 

Benedict  X. 

1288 

Nicholas  IV. 

1059 

l^ieholas  II. 

1292 

Adolph  of 

[William  the 

Nassau. 

1081 

Conqueror, 

Alexander  11. 

1294 

8t,  CoBlestine  V. 

1073 

1066-1087.1 

Gregory  VIL 

1295 

BoniliBMse  VIII. 
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1298 
IdOS 
1305 
1806 

1314 


1316 
1834 
1343 
1346 

13&2 
1362 
1370 
1378 
1388 
1400 


1431 
1438 
1440 
1U7 
14d6 
1458 


Albert  I. 


Henry  VII.  of 
Luxembonrg. 

Louis    of    B»- 
T«ria  and 
Frederick  of 
Austria. 

PMwardin.of 
Bn|land,1327 

Charles  IV.  of 
Luzemboorg' 


Wenxel. 


Rupert  of  the 
Palatinate. 
1404 
1406 
1409 

1410  Sigimond. 
1417  [Henry  V.   oflMartin 
£nfland,1413 
.14».1 
Albert  U. 
Fxederick  lU. 


1464 
1471 


1484 


1492 

1493 
1503 


1503 

1513 

1519 
1522 

1523 

1534 


[Henry  VI.  of 
England,  1422 
-1481.1 


[Henry  VU.  of 
England,  1485 
-1509.) 


Maximilian  I. 
[Henry  Vni.  of 

England,1509 

-1547.] 


Charles  V. 


[Mary  I.  of 


Benedict  XI. 
Clement  V. 


John  XXII. 
Benedict  XII. 
Clement  VI. 


Innocent  VI. 
Urban  V. 
Gregory  XI. 
Urban  VI. 
Boniface  IX. 


Innocent  VII. 
Gregory  XII. 
Alexander  V. 
John  XXUI. 
V. 

Eugene  IV. 


Nicholas  V. 
Calixtus  III. 
Pius  II.  (i£nea^ 

Sylvius,  Siena). 
Paul  II. 
Sixtus  IV. 

(Francis  della 

BoTcre  of 

Savona). 
Innocent  VIII. 

(Joann.  B.  Cibo 

of  Genoa). 
Alexander  VI. 

(B^der.  Borgia). 

Pius  UI.   (Fran 

cis  Piccolomini 

of  Siena). 
Julius  II.  (Julian 

della  Bovere). 
Leo  X.  (John  de* 

Medici). 

Hadrian  VI. 

(of  Utrecht). 
Clement  VII. 

(Julius  Medici). 
Paul  lU.   (Alex 

ander  Famese). 


1550 
1555 


1566 
1559 


1564 
1565 


1572 


1576 
1585 

151X) 


1590 
1591 

1592 

1605 


1612 
1619 
1621 


1623 

1637 
16U 


1655 


1658 
1667 


Bngand,1553 


Ferdinand  I. 
[Elisabeth  of 

England,  1556 

-1603.1 
Maximilian  II. 


Rudolph  II. 


[James  I.  of 
England,  1603 
-1625.] 


Matthias. 
Ferdinand  II. 
[Charles  I.  of 

England,  1625 

-1649.] 


Ferdinand  III. 

[Common- 
wealth and 
Protectorate, 
1649-1660.] 


Leopold  t. 
[Charles  II. 

England,  1660 

-1685.] 


Julius  III.  (Josm. 

Maria  de  Monte). 
Marcellus  II. 
Paul   IV.   (Gian 

Pietro  Caraffa 

of  Naples). 
Pius  IV.  (Joan. 

Angelus  Medici 

of  Milan). 

St.  Pius  V. 

(Ghislieri  of 

Piedmont). 
Gregory  XIII. 

(Ugo  Buon- 

compagni  of 

Bologna). 

Sixtus  V.  (Felix 

Peretti). 
Urban  VIL 

(Giambattista 

Castagna  of 

Rome). 
Gregory  XIV. 

(Nic.  Sfondrati 

of  Milan). 
Innocent  IX. 

(Giannantonio 

Facchinetti  of 

Bologna). 
Clement  VIII. 

(Hippolyt.  Aldo- 

brandini  of 

Florence). 
Leo  XI.  (Alexan- 
der Medici). 
Paul  V.  (Camillo 

Borghese). 


Gregory  XV. 

(Alexander  Lu- 

dovisi). 
UrbanVIII.  (Maf 

feo  Barberini). 

Innocent  X. 
(Giambattista 
PamfiU). 

Alexander  VII. 
(Fabio  Chigi  of 
Siena). 


of|  Clement  IX. 
(Giul.  Bospig- 
liosi). 
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A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

1 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

1670 

Clement  X. 

1765 

Joseph  II. 

(EmilioAltien). 

1769 

Clement  XIV. 

1676 

Innocent  XI. 
(Benedetto 
Odescalchi). 

(GioT.AntOan- 
ganeUi  of  Ri- 
mini). 

1689 

Alexander  XIII. 

1776 

Pins  VI.  (Gior. 

[William   III. 

(Pletro  Otto- 

Ang.  Braschi). 

and  Mary  II. 

buoni). 

1790 

Leopold  II. 

of  England, 
1688-1702.] 

1792 

Francis  II. 

1800 

Pins  Vn.  (Gre- 

1691 

Innocent  XII. 

gorio   Bamaba 

(Ant  Pigna- 

Chiaramonti  of 

telli). 

[George  IV.  of 

Cesena). 

1700 

Clement  XI. 

1823 

England,  1820 

LeoXII.(Annib. 

(Giov.  Franc. 

della  Genga  of 

1705 

Joseph  I. 

Albani). 

Spoleto). 

1711 

Charles  VI. 

1829 

Pins  Vm. 

1721 

Innocent  Xiil. 
(Mich.  Ang.  de 

(Franc.  Xav. 
Castiglione  of 

[George  II.  of 

Conti). 

CingoU). 

1724 

England,  1727 

Benedict  XIII. 

1831 

(Gregory  XVI. 

(Vine.  Maria 

(Mauro  Capellari 

Orsini). 

of  Belluno). 

1730 

Clement  XII. 
(Lorenzo  Cor- 
sini). 

1846 

Pius  IX.  (Gio- 
vanni Maria 
Mastai-Ferettl 

1740 

Benedict  XIV. 

of  Senigallia). 

(Prosp.  Lam- 

1878 

Leo  Xin. 

bertini). 

(Gioachlno 

1742 

Charles  VII. 
of  Bavaria. 

Peocl  of  (3arpi- 
neto,b,2.March 

1745 

Francis  I. 

1810,    Cardinal 

1768 

[George  III.  of 

Clement  XIII. 

1868.  Pope  20. 
Feb.  1878). 

England,  1760 
-1890.] 

(Carlo  Bezzo- 

nico  of  Venice). 

MARTINUS  T. 


COLONMA 


BUGBNIUS  IV: 
Mat  y^ N.    1447 


CONDOLMIERI 


NtCOLAUS  V 
M47  j^      N.    USS 


PARENTUCELLI 


CALIXTUS  m. 
1*M   ><30v   1*S8 


BORGIA 


piusn.  piusm. 

1503 


PAULUS  n. 
M6*  y'-'^iv    IMl 


PICCOLOMINI 


SIXTUS  IV. 

i«i  ><T">v  Me* 


INirOCKKTIUS  VUL 


BARBO 


DBU^AROYBRE 


CIBO 


.AXrEXANDBR  ML 
1*02  >CTX  1503 


JULIUS  I. 
1503  XTT>^    1S13 


LEOX.    LEOXL 


IAI»IA]nTSKI.CUUIBNSVlL 


BORGIA 


DELLAROcVBRB 


:medici 


(UTRECHT)  2«EDICI 


PAULUS  m. 
1S34'  ^T\    1540 


JULIUS  m. 

1550   y^'ZO^    1555 


MARCBLLUS  IL 
1555 


PAULUS  W. 
1555   .^^^  1559 


TARRBSE 


BBL  MONTE 


CBRVINO 


CARRAPA 


PIUS  IT. 
1559  ><p:r\   1565 


MEl>ICI 


PIUSY 
15fi6  .^""X  1572 


GREGORIUS  XBL 
1572  y^ \    1585 


SIXTUS  Y. 
1585    x^""^   1690 


GBISLIBRI 


BUORCOMPAGNO 


PERETTI 


ITRBANUS^IbASTAGKA) 


CLBMBNS  yUL. 
1592   .^^""^  1605 


PAULUS  V. 
1605  •^"^V.    1621 


GREGORIUS  XV. 
1621  .^^T^X    1623 


asGOBnrsiiainrocBNxix 


ALDOBRANDIld 


BORGBESE 


LUDOVISI 


Gco^ph-Axurt^Yon  Vainer  i>D«b»s,Leipxi|. 


'A 


URBANUSTm. 
1623  y \    164* 


BARBBRINI 


INNOCEBTIUS  X. 
1«4*    y^TTTK    1655 


PAMFILI 


ALBXANDER  TH. 

1655  x:rrvv  wsi 


CHIGI 


CLE  MBit  S  DC. 
1667   y^"^^   1669 


ROSPIGLIOSI 


CLEMENS  X. 
1670  j^      X  1676 


INNOCBKTIUS  XI. 
1676  /^^^^   1689 


ALEXANDER  Tm. 
1689  y''C"^\  1691 


INNOCENTIUS  XH. 
1691   /^      \  1700 


ALTIERl 


ODESCALCHI 


OTTOBONI 


PIGNATELLI 


CLEMENS  XI. 
1700   y'T^^    1721 


INNOCENTItJSXIII. 
1721    x^SX   17% 


BENBDICTUS  XM. 
1724-  ><1!rX    1730 


CLEMENS  XS. 
1730  X^KN.    1740 


ALB  AN  I 


CONTI 


ORSINI 


CORSINI 


BENEDICTUS  XIV. 
1740  .^'W^    1758 


CLEMENS  Xm. 
1758  ^rr^^    1769 


CLEMENS  xnr. 

1769  x<Xr\    177* 


PIUS  VI. 
1775   yrZ'>s^    1795 


LAMBERTINI 


REZZONICO 


GANGANELLI 


BRASCHI 


PIUS  VH. 
1800    /-n-^v     1823 


LEO  xn. 

1823    /^ — V  1829 


PIUS  "vm, 

1829    y      \   1830 


GREGORIUS  XVL 
1831    /n~X   1846 


CHIARAMONTI 


BELLA  GENOA 


CASTIGLIONE 


CAPELLARI 


PIUS  K. 
1846  •''T>v    1878 


i^EO  xm. 


1878 


MASTAI-PERETTI 


PEC  CI 


Ceogra^.  Anst-mnWafiaer  &.l>«b«B,I«ipKi^ 


Ancient  Art 

A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

'As  the  stream*  lose  themulves  in 
the  mightier  Ocean  ^  so  the  history  of 
the  peoples  once  distr^nUed  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores  is  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  mighty  Mistress  of  the  WorW, 

l^IKBUHR. 

The  traToUer  who  would  not  wander  through  the  galleries  of 
Rome  in  mere  vacant  wonderment  may  hear  in  mind  these  words  of 
Niehnhr.  Ab  a  preface  to  the  following  pages,  they  will  not  only 
help  the  intelligent  ohserver  to  a  worthy  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces presented  to  him,  bnt  enable  him  to  invest  them  with  appro- 
priate historical  associations. 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  statues  which  fill  the  galleries  and  cham- 
bers of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol  of  Rome  are  to  be  seen  the  noblest 
examples  of  Antiqne  Sculpture.  These  do  not,  however,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  Imperial  Rome  as,  for  example,  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
AngeHco  in  the  Cloisters  of  St.  Mark,  or  those  of  Andrea  del  Sarto 
in  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata  to  Florence,  or  as  the  masterpieces 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  medi»val  and  pontifical  Rome. 
These  latter  originated,  so  to  speak ,  with  her,  were  her  peculiar 
attributes,  the  fitting  emblems  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The 
genius  which  created  them,  she  inspired,  fostered,  and  rewarded. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  World,  the  Rome 
of  ancient  history,  though  attracting  to  herself  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  entire  epochs  of  Oreek  art ,  though  through  her  inter- 
position names ,  which  otherwise  must  have  remained  mere  phan- 
tom sounds,  survive  to  receive  individually  the  homage  due  to 
their  transcendent  genius,  had  nevertheless  as  little  influence 
on  the  marvellous  development  of  Greek  art,  as  London  had  upon 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  on  Giotto  and  Masaccio ,  on  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  In  fact,  those  particular  works,  which,  while  they 
fill  the  mind  with  a  wonder  akin  to  awe,  minister  to  our  noblest 
gratification,  and  in  the  presence  of  whose  marvellous  perfection  all 
subsequent  efforts  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance,  occupied  in  Rome 
ages  ago,  and  still  occupy,  a  place  corresponding  to  that  which 
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the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  other  schools  of  painting  fill  in 
the  galleTies  of  London,  Paris,  and  Dresden.  Winokelmann  was  the 
first  to  trace  in  hold  and  comprehensive  outline  the  history  of  Art 
amongst  the  Ancients ,  from  its  infancy  and  earlier  growth  to  its 
maturity  and  gradual  decline.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Winokel- 
mann, unceasing  research,  patiently  and  persistently  pursued,  has 
served  to  confirm  and  extend  his  survey,  and  to  supply,  in  addition, 
a  host  of  particulars  pregnant  with  interest.  Those  indeed,  who  have 
conducted  this  lahorious  quest ,  stimulated  and  directed  hy  the  for- 
tunate recovery  of  monuments  and  various  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
heen  the  means  of  determining  the  history  of  Antique  Art,  so  far  at 
least  as  Sculpture  and  Architecture  are  concerned ;  and  this  not  only 
in  its  more  salient  features ,  hut  with  an  elahoration  of  detail ,  so 
careful  and  so  well  authenticated,  that  the  authorship  of  numerous 
works  is  clearly  estahlished ,  and  the  interest  and  value  of  their 
discoveries  in  so  far  unspeakahly  enhanced.  Much  indeed  remains 
to  he  done,  and  the  path  of  the  explorer  is  hesot  with  douht  and 
difficulty,  hut  the  future  promises  farther  encouragement,  if  not 
complete  solution. 

In  Art,  the  Oreekfl  were  content  to  learn  from  nations  whose 
civilisation  preceded  theirs.  Long  hefore  the  first  image  was  graven 
hy  Grecian  hands,  the  EffyptianSj  as  far  as  history  acquaints  us,  had 
heen  the  first  to  overcome  those  difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  suitahle 
form  of  expression  inseparahle  from  every  fresh  manifestation  of  Art. 
They  had  estahlished  a  well-defined  system,  a  traditional  style, 
which  was  exemplified  as  well  in  their  Sculpture  as  in  their  Archi- 
tecture. On  the  other  hand  the  richly-elahorated  Art  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  with  its  sumptuous  wealth  of  decoration,  must 
also  of  necessity  have  had  its  influence  on  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 
Grecian  Art  had,  to  hegin  with,  not  only  adopted  the  method, 
implements,  and  workmanship  of  their  predecessors ;  it  had  possess- 
ed itself  of  their  forms  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  motives  of 
their  imagery.  Greece  did  not,  however,  accept  this  heritage  of 
art  in  the  spirit  of  slavish  Imitation.  Architectural  models  were  not 
adopted  in  their  entirety.  Each  part  separately,  each  ornament  in 
itself,  heoame  the  centre  of  a  new  conception,  and  this  conception 
once  emhodied  hecame  a  distinct  type,  the  expression  of  a  taste 
purely  Greek.  In  like  manner  they  treated  the  conventional  render- 
ing of  the  human  form  transmitted  to  them.  This,  hy  constant 
reference  to  the  living  model,  they  continued  to  manipulate  and 
modify  until  they  attained  to  that  profound  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  nature,  which  to  this  day  remains  the  suhjeot  of  wonder 
and  delight  to  our  greatest  artists.  The  way  thus  traversed  was 
long  and  wearisome.  It  carries  us  hack  through  an  incaloulahle  suc- 
cession of  ages  into  the  impenetrahle  past.  The  oldest  Jonie  and 
Dorio  temples,  although  well-nigh  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  exhihit 
in  all  essential  particulars  a  clearly-defined  architectural  system; 
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and,  let  it  be  borne  in  Dnind,  the  architectnie  of  the  Greeks  did  not 
stait  into  being  as  Athens  from  the  head  of  Jnpiter,  folly  armed 
and  equipped.  Careful  observation  will  detect  in  the  Orders  associ* 
ated  in  name  with  the  two  principal  Hellenlo  raoes  evidenoes  of  a 
▼ery  gradual  development.  Subsequently,  to  these  two  orders  was 
added  a  third,  known  as  the  Corinthian,  It  was  inevitable  that  in 
the  practice  of  Sculpture  as  well  as  Architecture  divergences  arose 
which  may  be  characterised  as  provincialisms;  and  it  is  equally 
intelligible  that  as  Art  in  Greece  assumed  more  and  more  majes- 
tic proportions ,  these  provincialisms  should  have  become  less  and 
less  observable. 

They  were  finally  obliterated  by  the  glories  of  what  may  be  distin- 
guished, in  reference  to  art,  as  the  Aob  of  Pbiuolbs;  glories 
associated  with  the  talismanic  names  of  Phidiaa,  Myronf  and  Poly^ 
detus  in  Sculpture,  and  of  leUnua  and  MnuioUt  in  Architecture. 
The  golden  age  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  when  Raphael  filled  the 
world  with  rapturous  wonder,  can  alone  be  compared  to  a  time 
which  vdtnessed  the  surpassing  achievements  of  art  in  Greece.  Of 
the  painters  of  this  period,  of  Poh/gnotua  for  example,  who  flourished 
somewhat  earlier,  little  can  be  ascertained.  Their  works  have 
perished ;  and  all  that  we  can  learn  of  them  is  at  best  too  hypothe- 
tical to  be  worthy  of  record. 

The  name  of  Polyolbtus  belongs  to  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
connoisseur  of  his  day  claimed  for  him  the  merit  of  having  pre- 
sented the  human  form  complete  in  its  minutest  details,  correct  in 
proportion,  perfect  in  symmetry.  One  of  his  works  in  particular, 
the  figure  of  a  powerful  youth  armed  -with  a  spear  (Doryphorusjj 
was  upheld  as  an  example  of  the  master's  peculiar  excellence, 
and  hence  was  sumamed  the  Canon.  As  a  counterpart  to  the  Dory- 
phoms,  and  in  like  manner  regarded  as  a  type  or  model,  is  the  figure 
of  a  youth  of  distinguished  beauty,  who  wiih  both  hands  folds  a 
band  round  his  head  (Diadumemu).  Of  one  of  his  Amaxons  it  was 
said,  that  it  surpassed  even  the  Amazon  of  Phidias  in  beauty. 
Finally,  especial  glory  was  claimed  for  his  statue  of  Hera  placed 
in  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  goddess  at  Delphi.  —  Mtbon's  chief 
delight  was  to  portray  the  buman  form  in  action,  but  his  success 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  partial.  Thus  he  represents  his  DUcO" 
bolus  actually  doubled  up  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  discus.  In 
a  group  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  the  same  artist  has  chosen  for 
his  subject  the  incident  of  Marsyas  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  pipes 
which  the  Goddess  Athena  has  rejected,  and  on  which  he  plays 
while  dancing  with  delight.  He  recoils  in  terror  and  bewilderment 
as  the  Goddess,  suddenly  appearing,  dashes  the  pipes  from  his  hand. 
Finally  the  Cow  of  Myron  was  especially  popular.  It  was  boasted 
of  her  that  so  lifelike  was  she  that  she  deceived  both  man  and  beast : 
nay  imposed  even  on  a  living  calf.  But  mightiest  amidst  this 
sculptor  band  was  Phidias.    His  colossal  Statue  of  Zeua  excited 
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wonder  even  in  Olympia.  It  was  aoconnted  a  leproaoh  not  to  have 
seen  it.  His  principal  works  were,  however,  devoted  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  native  oity  Athens.  The  colossal  figure  of  Athens'  tute- 
lary deity,  the  virgin  goddess  Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  was  from 
the  hand  of  Phidias.  With  him,  we  may  assnme  ,  originated  those 
plastic  decorations  of  her  temple  the  remains  of  which  are  preserved 
in  Athens  and  In  London ;  and  in  all  that  his  friend  Pericles  nnder- 
took  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  heauty  and  glory  of  their  native 
city,  the  creative  genius ,  if  not  always  the  hand  of  Phidias  was 
active.  So  completely  indeed  had  he  subjected  to  his  irresistible 
will  the  resources  of  his  art,  so  far  had  he  distanced  all  competi- 
tors, whether  in  the  present  or  past,  that  the  force  of  his  genius, 
overstepping  the  narrow  confines  of  Attica,  imposed  its  sway  upon 
successive  generations  of  artists.  Alcamenes  and  his  favourite  Ago- 
racritus  were  his  most  distinguished  and  successful  pupils.  The 
Statue  of  a  Victor  in  the  pentathlon  by  Alcamenes  was,  in  a  simi- 
lar way  to  the  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus ,  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  ^Enkrinomenus*,  or  *the  classicaU. 

In  the  history  of  Art,  as  in  the  history  of  Poetry,  there  usually 
succeeds  to  what  Wlnckelmann  terms  the  *lofty  style*,  which 
delights  rather  in  depicting  the  sublime  and  majestic,  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  a  vein  of  sentiment  more  tender,  more  expressive  of  beauty 
in  her  gentler  and  more  graceful  aspects ;  while  at  the  same 
time  freer  and  more  forcible  utterance  is  given  to  joy  and  anguish, 
and  generally  to  the  emotions  and  passions.  Tenderness  and  grace 
were  the  divine  attributes  of  Pbaxitbles  and  the  family  of  whom  he 
was  chief.  At  this  time  when  Athens,  weary  of  conflict  with  the 
Hellenic  confederacy,  longed  for  peace ,  one  of  the  family,  CephUo- 
dotus  (the  Elder),  produced  his  Irene  and  Plutus ,  the  Goddess  of 
Peace  bearing  in  her  arms  the  infantine  god  of  riches,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Olyptothek  in  Munich.  Praxiteles  himself  belongs 
to  a  succeeding  generation.  Above  all  his  Eros  in  Thespia,  his  Satyr 
and  the  Aphrodite  in  Onidus ,  were  the  wonder  and  delight  of  anti- 
quity. His  sons  Cephisodotus  (the  Younger)  and  Timarchos  had 
also  considerable  repute.  Soopas  is  usually  regarded  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  more  pathetic  and  impassioned  expression  in 
Art ;  and  amongst  his  numerous  works  a  Otoup  of  Sea  Deities  and 
fantastical  Sea  Monsters  is  accounted  particularly  impressive.  — 
The  Niohe  and  her  Children,  afterwards  carried  to  Rome,  was  at- 
tributed variously  to  Praxiteles  and  Soopas.  Leoehares,  another 
contemporary  of  Scopas,  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  group  re- 
presenting Ganymede  borne  to  Olympus  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Gbeat  would  entrust  the  execu- 
tion of  his  portrait  to  none  other  than  Ltsitpvs  of  Sycium  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus :  and  with  the  name  of  Lysippus  is  associated  a  revolution 
in  taste  which  culminated  in  this  period.  The  painter  and  sculptor 
Euphranory  a  contemporary  of  Lysippus,  but  older  than  he,  whose 
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especial  delight  it  was  to  celebrate  heroic  exploit ,  had  already 
with  purpose  and  deliheration  modified  the  recognised  rales  of  pro- 
portion. Lygippns  moulded  the  head  smaller,  and  the  figure  rela- 
tively taller  than  had  hitherto  heen  the  practice.  In  posing  the 
figures  too,  either  standing  or  in  moYoment,  as  well  as  in  the  entire 
conception  and  rendering  of  Nature,  he  appears  to  have  developed 
anew  and  with  dazzUng  effect  what  hitherto  had  not  been  more 
than  suggested.  His  forms,  though  of  unmistakably  Greek  charac- 
ter, are  more  in  conformity  with  modern  taste  than  those  of  earlier 
artists.  Among  the  best  known  works  ofLysippusistheApoxyomcntM, 
the  figure  of  a  youth  fresh  from  a  struggle  in  the  Palsstra,  in  the 
act  of  using  the  scraping  iron.  Gods  and  heroes,  scenes  of  war  and 
the  ohase,  furnished  him  with  subjects  for  a  host  of  other  works. 
Among  his  sons  and  pupils  LaippuSj  BoedcUj  and  EuthyercAca,  the 
last  is  most  highly  esteemed.  Not  only  those  of  their  generation  but 
posterity  agreed  that  Lysippus  and  the  painter  ApelUs  had  reached 
the  highest  attainable  point  in  the  truthful  rendering  of  nature, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  technical  mastery  of  their  art.  The  influence 
of  Lysippus  endured  throughout  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing century.  His  method  sufficed  for  the  schools  which  succeeded 
him  because  the  new  spirit  in  which  they  worked  had  already 
triumphed  in  Lysippus. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  all  that  followed  in  their  train 
— the  glories  and  treasures  of  the  East  unfolded,  mighty  monarchies 
founded  ,  stately  cities  built,  and  growing  into  centres  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  new  forms  of  worship  consequent  upon  a  more  intelligent 
study  of  nature  —  afforded  conditions  both  material  and  other, 
which  stimulated  afresh  the  arts  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 
Henceforward  Greek  art  vied ,  in  the  splendour  of  its  colossal  pro- 
portions, with  that  of  the  East.  The  deeds  of  victorious  monarchs 
were  her  favourite  theme :  she  was  indefatigable  in  the  contrivance 
of  new  forms  of  luxury  and  fresh  splendour  for  city,  mansion,  and 
palace.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Past  was  losing  its  hold  upon  her. 
T^e  traditions  of  the  Periclean  age,  which  told  how  art  was  content 
to  serve  the  household  Gods  with  simple  piety  and  to  adorn  domestic 
life,  were  but  feebly  remembered.  Places  once  instinct  with  art 
life  were  lost  in  the  new  and  overwhelming  growth  of  cities,  now 
the  emporiums  of  the  world's  commerce:  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Antioeh  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  Pergamum,  and  Rhodes,  —  As  an 
example  of  what  Greek  art  was  doing  about  this  time  in  Egypt,  we 
may  mention  the  reclining  figure  of  the  Biver-god  of  the  Nile.  Around 
this  colossal  personage,  so  benignant  in  aspect,  play,  with  true  in- 
fantine grace,  sixteen  cherub-like  children.  These  are  symbols  of 
the  16  eubits ,  the  measure  of  that  periodical  rise  in  the  Nile's 
waters  which  annually  submerges  the  land  and  endows  Egypt  with 
perennial  fruitfulnegs.  —  A  pupil  of  Lysippus,  one  Eutyehidesy  re- 
presented the  city  of  Antiooh  in  a  group  of  considerable  grace.  The 
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tutelary  deity  (Tyche)  of  the  city  is  seated  on  a  rock.  In  her  right 
hand  she  holds  ears  of  corn ,  and  on  her  head  she  wears  a  mnral 
crown ;  while  at  her  feet  appears,  in  the  shape  of  a  yonth  rising  ont 
of  the  earth,  the  river-god  Orontes  (the  river  actually  flows  under- 
ground for  some  distance). 

The  sculptors  of  Pbbqamum  celehrated  the  victories  of  their  kings 
over  the  Celts.  The  statue  of  the  Dying  Gaul  (the  so  called  *  dying 
gladiator*)  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Oroup  ofOatUs  in 
the  Museum  Boncampagni  are  most  impressive  examples  of  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  they  were  inspired  by  the  theme.  The  northern  barbarian, 
differing  widely  as  he  did  in  configuration,  costume,  and  habit  from 
the  Greek,  was  a  study  of  engrossing  interest  to  the  sculptor,  and 
was  reproduced  with  physiological  accuracy.  At  the  same  time, 
that  the  fame  of  the  victor  might  be  magnified  to  the  utmost,  the 
sculptor  sought  to  embody  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  character 
of  the  vanquished:  his  ill-trained  but  chivalrous  valour,  his 
inflexible  determination  to  die  rather  than  suffer  disgrace.  So  late 
as  the  4th  century  A.D.  there  was  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Acropolis 
a  votive  offering  of  King  Attains  in  the  shape  of  a  group  with 
numerous  figures  representing  the  struggles  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants,  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  of  the  Athenians  with 
the  Persians,  and  Attalus  himself  with  the  Celts.  Quite  recently, 
figures  have  been  recognised  as  belonging  to  these  groups  in  the 
collections  of  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples.  —  Of  the  Rhodian  School 
we  have  examples  in  the  so-called  Famese  Bull  in  the  museum  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Laocoon.  The  date  of  the  Laocoon  has  not  been 
established.  Since  the  days  of  Winckelmann,  who  assigned  it  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  of  Lessing,  who  maintained  that  it 
belonged  rather  to  that  of  Titus,  there  has  been  a  constantly 
recurring  controversy  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Rhodian  School  retained,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Titus,  the  vitality  necessary  for  the  production  of  so  considerable 
a  work. 

From  the  preceding  pages  it  will  be  gathered  how  many  crises 
and  how  varied  a  development  had  been  experienced  by  Greek  art 
down  to  the  time  when  Borne  herself  came  to  be  included  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  Greek  culture.  Transplanted  to  strange  lands, 
and  subjected  to  new  influences  and  associations,  Greek  art  ex- 
changed its  distinctive  Greek  character  for  one  universal  and  cos- 
mopolitan. Rome  had  not  been,  it  may  be  remarked,  without  an  art 
she  could  call  her  own.  The  old  City-WaUs  raised  in  the  time  of 
the  Kings,  the  Career  Mamertinus ,  and  the  Cloned  Maxima  prove 
that  the  Romans  could  in  times  comparatively  remote  carry  out 
architectural  works  on  a  grand  scale,  although  principally  for  utili- 
tarian purposes.  The  rudiments  of  Sculpture  they  probably  acquired 
from  Etruscan  artists ,  whose  earliest  attempts  would  be  the  exe- 
cution of  images   of   the  gods  in  wood  and  clay.    In  Etruria^ 
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where  Greek  infiaence  htd  long  been  active,  considerable  proficiency 
as  well  as  actiyity  prevailed  in  the  pursuit  of  art.  although  but 
scanty  traces  of  the  purity  and  elevation  of  Greek  taste  are  dis- 
cernible. In  Rome,  however,  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy  grafted 
their  art  on  that  of  the  Etruscans.  A  bronze  toilet  casket  (the  so 
ealled  FicororUan  Cistd)  found  in  Palestrina,  which  was  executed  in 
the  workshop  of  Novius  Plautius  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. ,  exhibits 
in  its  tracery  a  purity  of  design  unmistakably  Greek,  although 
differing  little  in  shape  and  plastic  accessories  from  the  very  ordin- 
ary and  often  rude  vessels  of  the  period.  The  Romans  highly  esteem- 
ed faithful  PortfaiU.  Likenesses  of  ancestors  were  preserved  in  wax 
masks,  and  displayed  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  The  plastic  art  of 
the  Etruscans  gives  evidence  of  a  certain  grasp  of  portraiture,  which, 
though  not  profound,  was  still  effective.  As  Roman  rule  extended 
itself  over  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily ,  and  later  to  Greece  and  the 
Asiatic  continent,  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  works  by  Greek 
artists  found  their  way  to  Rome,  for  the  most  part,  probably,  as  spoil 
of  war.  Presently,  too,  the  wealthy  patrician,  following  the  bent  of 
his  individual  taste  or  the  prevailing  fashion,  gave  commissions  for 
works  to  be  executed  in  Greece,  or  in  Rome  itself,  to  which  ne- 
eessity  had  brought  many  artists.  Rome  thus  became  the  recognised 
centre  of  a  taste  and  fashion  which  she  could  call  her  own.  Both 
stood  in  olose  relation,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  in  a  community 
of  idea  and  aspiration ,  to  the  art  of  a  period  immediately  following 
the  reign  of  Alexander.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  vast 
number  of  works  are  accepted  as  specifically  Roman  only  because  all 
traces  of  the  Greek  models  have  been  lost.  From  these,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  the  artists  of  Imperial  Rome  derived  the  designs 
or  at  least  the  suggestion  of  works  of  utility,  as  well  as  of  buildings 
devoted  to  mere  display,  such  as  temples,  palaces,  triumphal 
arches,  and  tombs. 

The  student  familiar  with  the  three  orders  of  Abohitbotu&b,  viz. 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Athens, 
and  comparing  these  examples  with  their  reproductions  in  Rome, 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  detecting  a  divergence  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  differences  either  In  forms  of  worship  or  in  the 
general  scope  of  the  design  (a  conspicuous  basement  with  flights  of 
steps  in  front).  The  delicate  modelling  of  the  best  period  of  Greek 
art  was  in  Roman  hands  either  simplified,  and  so  denuded  of  its  true 
tirtistic  significance  -^  looking  in  short  like  the  work  of  the  handi- 
craftsman —  or  so  overloaded  as  to  become  hopelessly  confused. 
Even  in  their  most  admirable  buildings  a  mere  profusion  of  super- 
ficial decoration  is  substituted  for  that  perfect  harmony  pervading 
and  animating  the  Greek  structure ,  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
minutest  detail,  which  we  find  in  the  Parthenon  for  example.  The 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders  found  comparatively  little  favour  with  the 
Romans ,  and  where  they  appear ,  it  is  rather  in  the  form  of  mural 
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columns  than  entire  shafts.  The  exquLslte  taper  of  the  shaft  was 
thus  sacrificed,  the  capitals  were  not  happily  disposed,  and  the 
Doric  column  instead  of  springing,  as  with  the  Greeks,  direct  from 
the  flooring  received  a  separate  base.  The  favourite  style  was  the 
more  ornate  Corinthian ;  and  the  Romans  thought  yet  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  ornament  hy  superimposing  upon  the  capital  already 
veiled  with  the  graceful  form  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  the  volute  and 
abacus  of  the  Ionic  capital.  The  entablature  of  the  earlier  orders 
is  easily  distinguished.  In  the  Doric  the  architrave  rests  on  the 
column  and  is  unarticulated,  while  the  frieze  above  the  architrave 
receives  the  triglyphs  at  short ,  regular  intervals.  The  Ionic  archi- 
trave on  the  other  hand  is  divided  into  three  horizontal  courses, 
the  frieze  being  without  triglyphs.  The  Corinthian  entablature  re- 
sembles the  Ionic ,  but  the  cornice  is  more  richly  articulated ,  cor- 
bels are  substituted  for  the  indentations ,  and  the  whole  is  richly 
wreathed  with  acanthus  leaves  and  other  ornamentation. 

The  noblest,  happily  also  the  best-preserved  building  of  old  Rome 
is  unquestionably  the  Fantheon  of  Agrippa,  built  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. In  spite  of  much  disfigurement  received  in  later  times,  this 
vast  edifice,  comprised  in  its  interior  within  the  precincts  of  one 
majestic  circle,  and  obtaining  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  centre 
of  its  wondrous  dome ,  continues  to  impress  the  beholder  with  un- 
failing, overwhelming  effect.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Pantheon,  hav- 
ing survived  the  period  of  art's  extinction  and  revival,  better  re- 
presents the  solidity,  the  daring,  and  the  splendour  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture than  the  stupendous  remains  of  palace,  bath,  and  circus. 

An  important  innovation  which  Plastic  Abt  experiences  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Roman  republic  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The 
introduction  of  Eclecticism  may  be  attributed  toPASixELES,  a  native 
of  Southern  Italy.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  striven,  by  way  of 
protest  against  the  unrest  and  violence  apparent  in  the  works  of 
his  predecessors  of  the  Rhodian  School  i  to  restore  to  art  something 
of  her  primitive  simplicity,  and  to  combine  the  excellences  of  the 
older  schools  while  he  avoided  their  errors.  His  aim  was  to  revert 
to  the  stem  simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  the  earliest  sculptors. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  nature  independently  and  carefully ; 
while  he  was  not  neglectful  of  the  minor  graces  of  his  art.  Ste- 
TphanU9  was  his  pupil,  whose  pupil  again  was  MenelauSy  from 
whose  chisel  we  have  a  group  now  in  the  Museum  Boncompagni, 
commonly  known  as  Electra  and  Orestes.  Though  the  real  intention 
of  the  author  will  probably  never  be  known ,  this  work  serves  to 
teach  us  how  earnest  was  the  endeavour,  and  how  happy  the  result  of 
art-study  in  the  school  of  Pasiteles.  It  is  not,  however,  given  to  eclectic 
schools  to  exercise  a  powerful  or  enduring  influence.  Accordingly 
we  find  a  comparatively  small  number  of  works  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Pasiteles. 

That  school  of  art,  too,  which  was  especially  encouraged  by  the 
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£mpeTor  Haprtan,  adopting  as  it  did  not  only  Greek  but  also  Egyp- 
tian models,  was  eclectic  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word. 
Amongst  its  better  known  works  is  the  figure  of  Hadrian's  fayourite 
AniinouSf  in  which  with  undoubted  beauty  of  form  is  combined  a 
somewhat  lugubrious  solemnity  together  with  a  smooth  glossy  and 
superficial  elegance  little  to  the  taste  of  the  modem  connoisseur. 
¥ar  more  attractive  are  the  basreliefs  on  various  public  monuments 
—  such  as  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  Trajan  8  Column  —  celebrating 
the  triumphs  of  Roman  arms.    With  Greek  artists  a  characteristic 
mode  of  representing  in   relief  the  triumphs,  actual  or  mythical, 
of  their  heroes  was  to  express  battle  by  means  of  isolated  groups 
of  single  combatants.  And  not  only  are  the  more  stirring  incidents 
of  the  battle  thus  signalised.   Appeal  is  made  to  the  gentler  emo- 
tions :    a  dying  warrior  is  carried  off  the  field ;  or  the  victor  spares 
the  life  of  a  prostrate  adversary.     For  plastic  purposes  this  was 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  mode  of  representation,  serving  as 
it  does  to  awaken  the  interest  and  rivet  the  attention  of  beholders. 
The  Assyrians  had ,  however ,   already  executed  reliefs  in  which 
the  effect  of  pitched  battle  was  rendered  with  more  literal  accuracy ; 
and  that  the  Greeks,  too,  could  on  occasion  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  more  arbitrary  taste,  we  learn  from  the  friezes  of  the  so- 
called  Nereid    monument   discovered  in  Lycia,    where  the  con- 
tending hosts  close  with  each  other  in  elaborate  order  of  battle. 
The  painter,  favoured  by  conditions  more  submissive  to  his  will,  had 
already  grouped  the  combatants  in  larger  and  denser  masses.    How 
admirably  they  contrived  along  with  the  crowd  and  confusion  of 
battle,  to  give  effect  to  traits  of  individual  heroism  and  to  give  to 
single  and  central  figures  their  appropriate  expression ,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  celebrated  mosaic  to  be  seen  in  Naples  of  the  Battle 
of  Alexander,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  copied  from  a  painting  of 
the  period.   It  may  be  premised  therefore  that  this  condensed  and 
elaborated  treatment  in  relief  —  obviously  akin  to  painting  —  in 
which  the  marches,  battles,  and  triumphs,  the  operations  of  Roman 
armies  and  their  imperial  chiefs,  were  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
attainable  accuracy,  with  all  detail  of  equipment  and  armament  of 
camp  and  battle-field,  was  not  the  newly  gathered  fruit  of  Roman  in- 
ventiveness ,  but  must  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors.    And  the  same  may  be  assumed  of  the  archi- 
tectural form  of  these  monuments.  In  Portraits,  too,  whether  of  full 
length  or  only  busts,  of  emperors  and  empresses,  warriors  and  states- 
men, as  of  persons  of  less  exalted  position,  there  were  not  wanting 
impressive  examples  in  Greek  art;   and  here  again  Roman  taste 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Diadochan  age.     It  may  be  conceded, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  interest  long  taken  in  portraiture  by  the 
Romans  and  to  the  attention  which  this  branch  of  art  had  so  long 
received  in  Rome  and  Etruria,  it  had  acquired  a  more  distinctly 
Roman  and  Italian  character ,  and   so  had  a  perceptible  influence 
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on  Greek  artists  resident  in  Rome.  Thus  is  it  that  portraits  of  the 
Emperors  exhibit  a  degree  of  power  in  execution  and  expression 
pcarcely  to  be  looked  for  at  so  late  a  period.  Not  nnfrequently  the 
Emperors  were  represented  in  the  costume  proper  to  religions  cere- 
monies ;  or  in  fashion  like  to  the  gods  themselves,  and  invested  with 
their  attributes.  Most  commonly,  however,  they  appear  in  the 
costume  and  character  of  a  general  in  the  act  of  haranguing  his 
cohorts.  We  have  striking  examples  of  these  imperial  portraits  in 
the  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol, 
and  in  the  marble  statue  of  Augustus  in  the  Vatican.  This  latter 
gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  painted.  From  the 
reliefs  on  the  richly  ornamented  armour  which  set  forth  with  due 
regard  to  historical  accuracy  the  more  conspicuous  and  familiar  in- 
cidents of  a  reign  especially  favoured  by  the  gods,  we  are  justified 
in  the  conclusion  that  this  figure  was  executed  about  the  year  17 
B.C.  In  his  treatment  of  the  female  figure,  too,  whether  seated  or 
standing,  the  sculptor  knew  how  to  impart  a  distinguished  and 
imposing  view  by  a  sumptuous  arrangement  of  the  drapery.  There  is 
a  peculiar  gratification  in  finding,  after  a  careful  study  of  these 
portraits  —  many  of  them  of  personages  famous  in  history —  an  exterior 
so  closely  corresponding  to  the  picture  of  the  historian.  Many  of  the 
heads,  indeed,  which  thus  impress  the  beholder  have  not  been  identi- 
fied. In  portraiture,  the  Greek  sculptor  adopted  the  Hermean  form, 
while  the  work  of  the  Roman  is  recognised  almost  infallibly  in  the  6  w«t 
form.  The  latter  largely  preponderate,  although  amongst  the  collective 
works  of  sculpture  preserved,  the  Greek  element  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  Roman.  An  attentive  observer  will  not  fail  to  mark 
this  distinction,  and  learn  also  to  detect  the  handiwork  of  the 
modfern  restorer  which  too  often  disfigures  these  antique  marbles. 

The  same  tendency  which  led  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome  to 
adopt  the  literature  and  culture  of  Greece  was  observable  in  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  works  of  art  they  chose  for  the  decoration  of  their 
palaces  and  villas,  whether  executed  in  Rome  itself  or  in  Greece. 
In  other  respects  they  appear  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  same 
objects  of  interest  as  English  collectors  of  the  present  day.  Antique 
art  taken  as  a  whole  would  probably  fail  to  interest  the  average 
man  of  rank,  unless  it  were  associated  with  some  historical  inci- 
dent, some  names  of  renown,  or  some  startling  anecdote.  But  of 
such  works  as  the  figures  of  the  Three  Oraees  in  bas-relief  (though 
rigid  in  execution)  which  the  ciceroni  of  the  Acropolis  shew  as  the 
work  of  Socrates ,  and  the  group  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton^  the 
Tyrant  slayers,  in  the  market  place  of  Athens,  of  archaic  antiquity, 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  Xerxes  and  restored  to  its  wonted  place 
by  Alexander :  —  of  works  such  as  these  copies  at  least  would  be  in 
request.  The  powerful  development  displayed  in  the  figures  of  Po- 
lycletus,  and  the  action  expressed  in  those  of  Myron,  appear  to  have 
possessed  greater  attractions  for  the  Romans  than  the  works  of  Phi- 
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dias.  Numbers  of  statues  belonging  to  the  Periclean  age  have  come 
to  light  in  Rome,  replicas  for  the  most  part  of  Victors  in  the  Oames 
and  of  Amazons.  Figures  of  the  OodSj  with  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  a  later  period.  The  most  nnmeroos,  and  also  very  charming,  were 
the  graceful  forms  of  more  recent  Attic  art,  represented  by  Praxiteles 
and  his  compeers ;  also  the  elegant  and  animated  creations  of  the 
Lysippian  and  post-Lysippian  schools.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
in  the  mnsenms  of  Rome,  filled  as  they  are  with  works  of  sculpture 
collected  on  the  spot,  no  original  works  are  to  be  found.  Assuredly 
there  has  been  a  time  when  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  Rome: 
and  it  seems  improbable  that  one  and  all  should  have  been  lost 
in  the  devastation  which  has  more  than  once  made  wreck  of  the 
£temal  City.  Certain  it  is ,  however ,  that  the  greater  part  of  what 
we  now  see  are  either  replicas  or  copies.  This  fact  is  determined 
by  the  material.  The  great  statues  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  set 
apart  for  the  temples  were  of  gold  and  ivory,  while  Polydetus  and 
Lysippus  worked  in  bronze.  In  Attica,  too,  this  costly  material  was 
preferred  by  the  earlier  sculptors.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
marble  came  into  use  for  groups  as  well  as  single  figures.  The 
'Discus  thrower'  of  Myron,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  Marsyas 
and  Athena  were  originally  in  bronze.  In  the  Palazzo  Massimi 
alle  Colonne  there  is  to  be  seen  a  striking  figure  readily  recogni- 
sed as  that  of  Myron's  'Discus  thrower',  but  it  is  in  marble.  In 
like  manner  the  Marsyas  in  the  Lateran  is  of  marble,  and  so  also  is 
the  Apoxyomenus  in  the  Vatican  museum.  Just  as  we  moderns 
delight  in  the  copy  or  engraving  of  some  celebrated  picture,  the 
amateur  of  old  gave  his  commission  for  the  copy  of  some  favourite 
statue,  to  be  executed  in  bronze ,  or,  more  frequently,  in  marble. 
At  any  rate  comparatively  few  works  in  bronze ,  of  importance  in 
point  of  size,  are  preserved.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  simply 
repeated  the  celebrities  of  sculpture.  The  artists  of  the  so-called 
New  Attic  School,  which  flourished  in  the  last  century  B.  C,  wefind 
reproducing  the  works  of  their  predecessors  very  effectively  with 
such  departures  from  the  original  as  are  to  be  seen  in  a  more  arti- 
ficial and  highly  wrought  arrangement  of  drapery,  a  more  decorative 
rendering  of  the  detail  generally,  and  an  attempt  to  impart  increased 
animation  to  the  figure  as  a  whole.  Such  piracies,  when  tolerably 
successful ,  became  in  their  turn  models  for  numerous  imitations. 
The  results  of  this  process  are  exactly  what  the  connoisseur  will 
be  prepared  to  find ,  and  such  as  present  themselves  in  the  collec- 
tions of  antique  art  in  Rome.  He  must  not  expect  to  find  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  simplicity  and  directness  as  well  as  grandeur  of 
aim  characteristic  of  Greek  art  in  her  loftiest  moods :  but  rather  of 
her  attetiuation  in  the  shape  of  Imitations  and  adaptations,  the 
growth  of  the  Imperial  age.  Antique  art,  however,  exhibits  through- 
out Its  career  an  astonishing  vitality  and  continuity.  The  spirit  of 
the  Greek  is  mighty  even  in  expiring ;  and  nowhere  can  the  course 
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of  her  maryellous  deyelopment  be  studied  with  the  same  complete- 
ness as  in  Rome. 

Monumental  works,  inconspicuous  and  unfamiliar  as  they  so  of-, 
ten  are,  appeal  less  powerfully  to  the  imagination  than  statuary, 
where  dazzling  beauty  enthrals  the  senses.  These  monuments, 
however ,  will  have  a  charm  of  their  own  for  the  discriminating 
observer.  In  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  Vatican  he  can  con- 
template the  relics  of  a  primaeval  antiquity,  while  in  the  Gregorian 
Museum  he  is  reminded  of  the  mysterious  Etruscans.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  attitude  and  proportions  of  Egyptian 
with  GrsBco-Roman  figures ,  and  to  discover  in  the  Sphinxes  of  the 
Yilla  Albani,  in  the  Lions  by  the  approach  to  the  Capitol,  as  well 
as  in  the  numerous  obelisks ,  to  be  seen  in  the  piazzas  of  Rome, 
evidence  of  the  mastery  acquired  by  the  Egyptian  in  Art.  And  their 
works  were  in  the  Roman's  eye  fitting  objects  where  with  to  celebrate 
his  triumphs,  and  adorn  the  capital  of  an  empire  including  within 
its  far  reaching  bounds  people  of  almost  every  race  and  climate. 

In  the  Gregorian  Museum  the  portrait  busts  in  terracotta  by  the 
Et&uscans  exhibit  a  mode  of  expressing  individuality  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  the  bronze  vessels  display  that  skill  in  the  working  of 
metals  for  which  they  had  long  been  famous ;  while  the  large  copies 
of  mural  paintings  which  adorned  the  tombs  bring  to  light  the  method 
of  painting  as  practised  by  the  Etruscan  as  well  as ,  in  the  choice 
of  subject,  their  preference  for  scenes  of  sensualism  and  bloodshed. 

Here,  too,  is  to  be  seen  a  collection  of  Painted  GrbbkVasbs  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautiful,  discovered,  it  is  true,  in  Etruria,  but, 
as  is  evident  from  the  subjects  represented,  from  the  drawing,  but 
chiefly  from  the  inscriptions,  imported  from  Greece  —  the  greater 
part  indeed  from  Athens.  It  is  not  difficalt  to  distinguish  those  speci- 
mens, which,  though  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  were  of  Etruscan 
manufacture.  They  are  inferior  in  taste  and  execution,  as  well  as 
in  design  and  modelling,  and  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  artists.  But  the  Greek  vases  themselves  vary  in  character;  those 
lor  instance  having  the  black  figures  on  a  red  ground  being  of  earlier 
date  than  those  showing  the  reverse  arrangement  of  these  colours. 
Nevertheless  the  painters  of  these  vases,  mere  handicraftsmen  as  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  been,  could  render  my  thological  subjects, 
and  scenes  of  everyday  life,  with  a  vivacity  and  poetry  of  conception ; 
they  knew  so  well  how  to  draw ,  and ,  with  means  and  resources 
necessarily  very  limited,  were  so  far  masters  of  expression,  that — 
despised  though  they  may  be  by  the  superficial  and  ignorant — they 
bear  not  only  remarkable  testimony  to  the  quality  of  workmanship 
then  prevailing  in  Attica,  but  afford  a  glimpse  at  the  art  of  their  day 
in  Athens  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  these  unpretending  artificers. 

Finally  there  remain  to  be  noticed  the  Sabcophaoi,  which,  vari- 
ously ornamented  with  reliefs,  are  to  be  seen  in  museum,  in  villa, 
and  in  palace  court.  The  only  specimen  preserved  to  us  from  the  old 
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Roman  time  is  the  Saroophagns  of  L.  Gomelins  Soipio  Barbatns  in 
tbe  Mnseum  of  the  Vatican.  It  resembles  an  altar  both  in  shape  and 
style  of  ornamentation,  and  is  almost  the  connterpart  of  one  still 
standing  in  Pompeii.  It  is  only  consistent  with  the  then  preyailing 
religions  rites  that  sepulchral  monuments  should  have  been  thus 
architectural  in  character.  In  Qreece  itself  this  was  conspicuously 
the  case  all  sarcophagi  which  have  been  diseovered  within  the  con- 
fines of  Oeece  proper  showing  a  distinctly  architectural  treatment. 
The  Roman  sarcophagi  combine  much  that  is  essentially  Greek  with 
adaptations  from  the  funeral  urns  of  Etruria.  They  give  signs,  how- 
ever, of  an  independent  development,  and  although  including  a  di- 
versity of  shapes  and  decoration ,  have  for  the  most  part  their  bas- 
reliefs  arranged  on  the  front  and  sides  (and,  where  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  effect  was  desiderated,  on  the  back  also)  as  a  frieze  or  band. 
One  naturally  endeavours  to  trace  in  the  decoration  bestowed  on 
these  repositories  of  the  dead,  some  indication  of  their  purpose.  In 
many  instances,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  appropriateness  of  design, 
if  originally  acknowledged  as  indispensable,  was  presently  lost  in  a 
promiscuously  lavish  decoration.  Certainly  there  is  no  obscurity  in 
such  allusions  to  the  goal  of  life  as  we  discover  in  Cupids  rowing  te 
the  lighthouse  tower,  or  when  we  see  them  careering  round  the  goal  in 
the  circus.  In  such  symbolical  figures  as  those  of  the  seasons  we  are 
taught  to  reflect  on  the  inevitable  course  of  creation,  existence,  and 
decay  succeeding  to  maturity.  AsHylas  is  borne  away  by  the  Nymphs, 
and  Oanymede  by  the  eagle,  so  we  may  fancy  the  soul  begrudged 
from  its  earthly  existence.  Hippolytus  may  serve  to  recal  the  virtues 
of  suoh  as  came  to  an  untimely  end,  Niobe,  the  grief  of  the  survivors ; 
sleeping  Cupids  may  symbolise  sleep  favoured  by  the  Gods,  while 
Ariadne  discovered  by  Dionysus,  Endymion  visited  by  Selene 
present  death  itself  as  but  sleep  in  unfamiliar  guise.  On  the 
other  hand  scenes  of  Bacchanalian  revelry  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
allusions  to  the  future  state ;  and  even  In  a  less  degree  are  Nereids 
and  Medeas ,  and  more  of  the  like,  in  bas-relief,  capable  of  such 
interpretation :  and  rarely,  too,  does  any  reference  of  a  distinctly  per- 
sonal character  go  beyond  a  mere  vague  allusion  to  life  and  death. 
It  Is  tolerably  certain  that  these  sarcophagi  were  made  in  large 
numbers,  in  advance  of  immediate  requirements.  A  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary expedient  for  introducing  a  reference  to  particular  indi- 
viduals, was  that  of  bestowing  the  lineaments  of  the  departed  upon 
such  heroes  of  mythology  as  were  made  to  figure  in  these  reliefs. 
Thus  It  is  we  find  portraits  of  the  deceased  in  such  mythical  per- 
sonages as  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  in  Hippolytus,  and,  what  Is  more 
remarkable,  in  Phaedra  herself.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
these  reliefs  are  almost  Identical,  and  are  evidently  made  after  one 
model,  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction or  omission  of  single  figures  or  groups,  showing  nevertheless 
more  or  less  of  artistic  Intelligence  and  resource.     They  form  a 
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group  displaying  the  establislied  forms  and  traditional  models, 
which  in  respect  of  means  of  expression  and  motiye  are  the 
worthy  Inheritance  of  Greek  art  at  its  best.  Yet  these  sarcophagi, 
regarded  eyen  as  Roman  works,  are  hy  no  means  of  early  origin.  It 
mnst  not,  however,  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  quality  of  work 
bestowed  upon  the  sarcophagus,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
closely  inspected  by  the  light  of  day,  but  would  be  consigned  to  the 
twilight  of  the  tomb,  where  a  stray  gleam  of  light  might  but  for 
a  moment  reyeal  its  detail.  Hence,  in  the  execution  of  these  reliefs 
the  object  was  to  giye  prominence  to  leading  features,  without  an 
oyerscrupulous  nicety  of  finish,  and  this  end  has  been  attained 
with  a  success  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  introduction  of  the  sarcophagus  as  described 
aboye  was  coeval  with  a  mode  of  burial  which  became  the  fashion 
in  Imperial  times ;  otherwise  the  artistic  merits  of  these  monuments 
might  well  have  misled  us  in  computing  their  age.  The  great 
majority  of  Roman  sarcophagi  belong  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries 
after  Christ,  and  to  an  even  later  period. 

The  Early  Christian  Sarcophagi  simply  repeat  and  perpetuate 
preceding  pagan  models.  It  Is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  these  in- 
conspicuous memorials  should  have  contributed  to  the  reviyal  of  art 
in  the  middle  ages.  Niccold  Pisano  found  a  fertile  source  of  inspi- 
ration in  the  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa ;  nor 
did  Peruzzi  and  Raphael  disdain  to  use  them  as  models. 

With  this  passing  glance  at  the  homage  thus  done  by  Raphael  and 
his  compeers  to  the  art  of  antiquity,  these  pages  may  fitly  conclude. 
The  endeavour  has  not  been  to  fetter  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
but  rather  so  to  direct  his  observation  and  stimulate  his  interest  as 
to  give  him  that  self-reliance  which  alone  will  arouse  in  him  an 
intelligent  interest,  and  afford  him  a  genuine  pleasure  in  what 
he  sees.  To  praise  the  creations  of  great  artists  in  empty  or  mere 
conventional  phrase  would  simply  offend.  They  alone  will  exper- 
ience the  full  measure  of  delight  to  be  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  these  treasures ,  who  rely  upon  their  own  judgment  and 
cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  delicacy  of  their  perceptions. 
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MEDIiEVAL  AND  MODERN. 

Rome  as  Mistress  of  the  world  became  the  centre  of  contempora- 
neous cnltore.  Art  had  fonnd  with  her  a  new  term :  and  Greece  as 
fitting  tribute  to  the  conqueror  laid  at  her  feet  the  accnmulated 
wealth  of  ages  —  the  treasures  of  her  art,  which  long  had  embodied 
the  loftiest  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Her  supremacy  secured,  Rome  became  the  chief  resort  of  artists, 
and  their  liberal  patron.  She  dictated  the  tone,  alike  in  taste  and 
fashion ,  and  determined  the  destinies  of  art.  Down  to  mediaeyal 
times  Rome  continued  to  receive  the  proud  title  of  ^Caput  mundi'. 
Presently,  however,  she  laid  claim  to  supremacy  in  another  realm 
than  that  of  art;  and  this  latter,  as  the  ancient  traditions  were 
gradually  outlived,  finally  fell  into  neglect.  In  more  recent,  as 
in  former  times  Rome  has  failed  to  create  for  herself,  as  the  out- 
come of  her  individuality,  an  art  peculiar  to  and  a  part  of  herself. 
Her  destiny  seems  to  have  been  to  gather  from  external  sources 
the  wealth  in  which  she  revelled,  with  the  difference  that  while 
ancient  Rome  furnished  nothing  beyond  a  magnificent  arena  for 
the  art  of  her  day,  in  later  times  the  artist  found  in  Rome  herself 
his  sources  of  inspiration ,  compelled  as  he  was  to  contemplate 
perfection  reflected  in  the  dazzling  mirror  of  antique  art.  Ten 
centuries,  however,  elapsed  ere  Rome  resumed  this  proud  pre- 
eminence. A  glance  may  now  be  directed  to  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  the  period  when ,  animated  with  a  new 
life,  Rome  drew  to  herself  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Renaissance ,  to  whom  she  afforded  inspiration  for  their  grandest 
efforts.  It  is  not,  however,  the  16th  century,  not  the  glories  of 
the  Renaissance,  that  give  to  the  Rome  of  our  day  her  distinctive 
character,  but  rather  the  new  and  imposing  exterior  which  she  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  her  architects  in  the  17th  century.  The  mind 
must  be  disenchanted  before  the  veil  can  be  penetrated  and  the 
Rome  of  antiquity  adequately  comprehended. 

The  protracted  suspension  of  all  activity  in  art  makes  It  appa- 
rent that  Roman  art  has  a  history  distinct  from  Italian  art.     For 
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several  centuries  the  towns  of  Tuscany  were  the  principal  abodes  of 
a  natural  art  life.  But  just  as  in  Rome  Italian  art  achieved  its 
most  signal  triumphs  in  the  persons  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
and  the  masters  of  that  period :  so  in  Roman  ground  we  find  that  Chris- 
tian art  first  took  root  and  attained  to  its  most  important  dimen- 
sions. In  Rome  then  we  find  the  strongest  inducements  as  well  as 
the  richest  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Early  Christian  Art. 

In  the  4th  century  heathendom,  long  tottering  to  its  fall,  was, 
in  appearance  at  least,  absorbed  in  the  younger  Christian  world.  A 
new  era  in  art  is  inaugurated.  Not  that  we  are  to  assume  the  simul- 
taneous extinction  of  the  pagan  art  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  that  it  was 
at  once  superseded  by  an  altogether  new  style  provided  as  it  were 
for  the  emergency.  The  eye  and  hand  are  to  a  greater  extent  crea- 
tures of  habit  than  the  mind.  New  views  and  altered  conceptions 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  well  as  of  the  destiny  of  man  found 
acceptance.  But  to  embody  them  the  artist  had  to  resort  to  the  old 
established  forms.  Then  heathen  rules  were  by  no  means  uni- 
formly hostile  to  Christianity  (the  period  of  bitterest  persecution 
began  with  the  3rd  century  A.  D.);  and  that  the  new  doctrine 
should  have  expanded  and  taken  root,  should  have  been  permitted 
to  organise  Itself  in  the  very  midst  of  heathen  society ,  is  evidence 
that  it  was  received  even  with  favour. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  art  of  the  early  Christians  presents  no  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  which  precedes  it,  and  that  they  were  content  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  the  antique.  The  Roman  Cata- 
combs afford  abundant  proof  of  this.  Encircling  the  city  as  with 
a  subterranean  trench,  they  were  originally  far  from  being  what 
they  subsequently  became  — ■  secret,  carefully  concealed  places  of 
refuge  for  the  early  Christians ;  but  rather  their  regularly  ordained 
and  publicly  accessible  places  of  burial  (e.g.  the  Catacomb  of  Nieo- 
medus  and  that  of  Flavia  Domitilla'),  and  were  first  designedly  con- 
signed to  darkness  and  concealment  during  the  3rd  century,  a  period 
of  constantly  recurring  persecution.  The  Christian  community , 
reared  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  Roman  paganism,  probably  did 
not  dream  of  subverting  the  principles  of  antique  art.  In  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  Catacombs  they  retain  the  types  transmitted  to  them ; 
so  also  in  the  particulars  of  drawing  and  colour  the  precedent  of 
the  Antique  is  closely  followed.  Christ  represented  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Orpheus  as  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  evidences  of  the  long 
standing  repugnance  to  any  rendering  of  the  Passion-history,  afford 
proofs  of  the  readiness  to  accept  the  art  heritage  of  their  precursors. 
The  older  these  catacomb  paintings  are  the  more  closely  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  types  of  antiquity.  Even  the  SABCOPHAaufi 
Sculpture  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  differs  in  purpose  only,  not  in 
technical  rendering  of  form,  from  the  typical  reliefs  found  on  pagan 
tombs.     It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  that  a 
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new  style  deolafed  itself  in  painting  irhlch  like  other  branches  of 
plastic  art  had  more  or  less  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  meanwhile. 
Axchitectore  adapted  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  Christian  worship, 
and  in  allying  itself  to  the  new  architectural  forms,  painting  acquires 
a  new  character. 

The  term  Basilica  is  understood  to  apply  to  Christian  temples 
np  to  the  10th  century.    The  subsequent  belief  that  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  than   that  suggested  by  a  conunon  name  subsisted 
between  these  early  Christian  edifices  and  the  forensic  Basilica 
of  ancient  Rome,    was  altogether  an  erroneous  one.     The  latter 
were  in  fact  the  Roman  courts  of  law  and  places  of  public  meet- 
ing.   They  had  a  place  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  were  erected  in  the  forum,  but  hare  nothing,  whether  of 
origin  or  form ,  essentially  in  common  with  the  early  Christian 
temple  or  church.     These  forensic  basilicas  were  not  adapted  to 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  nor   did  the  old  Roman  basilica 
serye  as  a  model  for  the  building  of  Christian  places  of  worship. 
In  proof  of  the  one  assertion  may  be  adduced  the  fact  that  the 
forensic  basilicas  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  retained  intact 
their  original  destination,    and  in    individual    cases  have  been 
restored ;  while  the  other  will  be  justlfled  by  an  unprejudiced  exam- 
ination of  the   various   parts  of  the  Christian  basilicas,    which 
give  evidence  of  having  sprung  from  another  source  than  that  of 
the  old  Roman  basilica.    Neither  did  the  Temple  of  antiquity  fur- 
nish the  model  for  churches  built  by  the  early  Christians.     The 
church  of  88.  Coama  e  DamianOf  of  the  6th  century,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  a  pagan  temple  applied  to  Christian  use.    The  Chris- 
tian basilica  may  be  said  rather  to  have  grown  out  of  the  Roman 
dwelling-house,   where  at  first  the  community  was  in  the  habit 
of  assembling.      The  plan  for  future  ecclesiastical  edifices  was 
acquired  by  simply  extending  the  proportions  of  the  dwelUug-house. 
The  church  of  8,  CUmerUe  in  Rome  is  relatively  the  most  perfect 
example  existing  of  the  architectural  properties  and  internal  arran- 
gement of  the  early  Christian  basilica.    A  small  portico  supported 
by  pillars  leads  to  the  outer  court  (atrium),  enclosed  by  a  colonnade 
and  having  in  its  midst  a  fountain  (cantkarw).    The  eastern  colon- 
nade leads  into  the  interior  of  the  church  which  was  usually  divi- 
ded into  three  aisles.    Two  rows  of  columns  divide  the  side  aisles 
from  the  loftier  one  in  the  centre  known  as  the  nave ;  the  nave 
and   aisles   abut   upon   a  half  circle  or  apse.    At  right  angles  to 
these  aisles,  between   them  and  the  apse,  was  sometimes  inter- 
posed a  third  space  —  the  transepti  the  altar  stood  within  the  apse 
and  apart  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars ,  and  in  its  front, 
enclosed  by  rails  or  eaneeUi^  was  the  choir  for  the  officiating  priests 
and  two  pulpits  (ambonea),  one  used  for  reading  the  Gospel,  the  other 
the  Epistles.    In  marked  contrast  to  the  temple  of  antiquity,  little 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  external  architecture  of  these  early 
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Christian  basilicas ,  the  most  impressive  effect  being  reserved  for 
the  interior.  And  to  this  end,  especially  in  earlier  medisBval  times, 
a  ready  expedient  for  sapplying  decorative  material  was  adopted  in 
the  plunder  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  Columns  were  carried 
off  and  set  up  in  Christian  churches  without  regard  to  congrnity 
of  material  or  consistency  of  style.  Thus  in  the  churches  of 
8,  Maria  in  Trcutevere  and  8,  Lorento  Fuori  le  Mura  are  to  be  seen 
pillars  of  different  material  and  workmanship.  The  churches  of 
8.  8abinay  8.  Maria  Maggiore  and  others  give  evidence  of  similar 
depredations.  Crosses  and  lustres  in  metal ,  tapestries  bestowed  by 
papal  piety  contributed  to  the  ornate  effect  of  these  interiors.  But 
the  principal  decorative  feature  were  the  pictures  in  mosaic  which 
covered  the  recess  of  the  apse  in  particular  as  well  as  the  arch  which 
connected  the  apse  with  the  nave  (the  Triumphal  Arch),  These 
Mosaic  Pictubbs,  as  far ,  at  least,  as  the  material  was  concerned, 
demanded  a  novel  artistic  treatment ,  massive  and  monumental  in 
character.  In  them  we  find  the  traditions  of  antiquity  abandoned, 
giving  place  to  a  style  which  from  its  harshness  as  well  as  austere 
solemnity  of  conception  has  been  confounded  with  the  Byzantine 
style.  In  reality  the  art  was  of  indigenous  growth;  and  its  salient 
characteristic  may  be  defined  as  the  substitution  of  the  real  for  the 
symbolical  in  general  treatment.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  pop- 
ular mind  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment, of  which  the  crucified  Saviour  was  the  chief  embodiment. 
The  oldest  mosaics ,  composed  of  glass  cubes ,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  of  8.  Pudenziana.  They  date  from  the  4th  century 
like  those  in  S.  Costanza  and  the  Baptistery  of  Naples;  while  those 
in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Sabina  belong  to  the  5th  century. 
The  mosaics  in  88.  Cosma  e  Damiano  in  the  Forum  (526-30)  may 
be  pronounced  as  the  most  beautiful. 

The  rudiments  of  Christian  art  are  to  be  found  in  Rome ;   but 
its  further  development  was  promoted  in  an  equal  degree  by  other 
Italian  states.   Building  was  still  active  in  the  9th  century,  while 
the    Popes ,    especially  Leo  UI. ,   of  the  7th   and  8th   centuries 
did  good  service  in   church  decoration.     But  during  this  period 
there  is  no  evidence  either  of  progress  or   continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  Mosaic  art  and  as  little  in  architecture  itself.    The 
experiment  (as  seen  in  8.  Prasiede^  9th  century)  of  combining  piers 
with  the  pillars  of  the  nave  as  a  support  to  the  walls  and  of  con- 
necting these  vnth  transverse  arches  was  not  repeated.    Finally  it 
may  be  said  of  the  Mosaics  {8.  Prassede,  88.  Nereo  ed  AchUleo, 
8.  Mareoy  that,   while  they  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
works  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  they  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
corruption  and  decline.    This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent 
by  the  evil  times  which  had  fallen  upon  Rome  since  the  9th  century, 
culminating  in  a  conflagration  —  the  work  of  an  incendiary  Guis- 
caido  —  Yihkh  laid  waste  the  entire  southern  quarter  of  the  city. 
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extending  from  the  Formn  to  the  Latertn  and  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Esquillne.  The  chief  employment  of  the  architect  was  the  con- 
struction of  fortified  towers  and  places  of  strength  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  ceaseless  warring  of  factions  within  the  city.  In  1257 
Brancaleone  demolished  140  of  these  strongholds,  the  majority  of 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  rains  of  some  monument  or  other  of 
antiqnity.  The  most  striking  example  of  the  rudeness  of  early 
medisval  architecture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Caaa  di  Pilato  or  di 
Bienzi.  Built  by  one  Nicolao,  son  of  Grescentius  (probably  in  the 
11th  or  12th  century),  its  chief  ornamentation  consists  of  marble 
fragments  apparently  picked  up  at  random  and  put  together  in  the 
wildest  confusion. 

At  the  close  of  the  12th  century  brighter  days  dawned  for 
Roman  art.  'Magister  Romanus'  now  became  a  title  which  the 
artist  was  proud  to  append  to  his  surname.  A  speciality  in  decora- 
tive art  appeared  in  Rome  about  this  time  which  did  not  connect 
itself,  it  is  true ,  with  the  traditions  of  antique  art,  though  ready 
to  utilise  its  material,  without,  however,  resort  to  the  depredations 
of  a  bygone  age.  And  material  was  still  at  hand  in  richest  abun- 
dance, in  an  endless  array  of  shattered  marbles.  These  were  divided 
and  subdivided,  out  or  sawn  into  minute  slabs,  arranged  in  patterns, 
enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  and  gold  leaf,  pre- 
senting as  a  whole  a  richly  coloured  decorative  effect.  These  marble 
mosaics  adorn  the  flooring  of  churches,  altar  sides,  episcopal  chairs, 
pulpits,  and  doorways ;  they  enliven  monumental  sculpture ,  they 
fill  the  flutings  of  the  elegantly  twisted  columns  which  bore  the 
Easter  candles  or  adorn  the  entablature  of  cloistered  courts.  This 
art  became  the  monopoly  of  particular  families  and  was  regularly 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  monumental 
marbles  of  this  time  are  generally  known  as  Cosmato  Wobk,  a  name 
derived  from  two  members  of  a  family  thus  privileged.  Such  work  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Rome.  Conspicuous  among  the  mosaic 
floorings  are  those  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  8.  Maria  in  Trasievere^  and 
8,  Lorenzo  Fuori  le  Mura  (12th  century).  8.  Clemente  and  8. 
Giorgio  in  Vdabro  possess  altar  tabernacles  of  Cosmato  work  and  8. 
Lorenzo  the  flnest  example  in  its  pulpit.  Of  similar  work  in  cloisters 
(8. 8abina,  Lateran)  the  best  specimen  is  in  the  convent  of  8.  Paolo 
(13th  century).  Cosmato  work  is  not  infrequently  found  elsewhere 
than  in  Rome.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  this  Roman  work  Is  connected 
witii  kindred  examples  to  be  met  with  in  Southern  Italy.  In  tech- 
nical detail  some  differences  are  to  be  detected,  such  as  the  more 
copious  use  of  the  glass  pastes  by  the  artists  of  the  South.  On  the 
other  hand  we  fancy  that  the  identity  of  pattern  in  the  mosaics  of 
theCappella  Palatina  in  Palermo  with  those  of  S.  Lorenzo  cannot  be 
accidental. 

Along  with  this  decorative  mosaic  work ,  the  Mosaic  Painting 
of  apse  and  choir -arch  had  since  the  12th  century  successfully 
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asserted  itself.  That  impress  of  the  antique  "borne  by  the  early 
Christian  mosaics  is  gone ;  the  drawing  has  lost  its  incisiveness  as 
well  as  its  traditional  typical  character,  and  in  lien  of  this,  receives 
a  new  and  more  lively  impulse  from  colour  and  wealth  of  ornament. 
The  mosaics  in  front  of  the  church  of  8,  Maria  in  Tnutevere,  in 
the  apse  of  8.  CUmerUe  (i2t}i  century),  those  in  the  altar-tribune  of 
the  Lateran  (13th  century)  and  Anally  those  in  the  apse  ot8.  Maria 
Maggiore ,  the  work  of  Jacobus  Torriti  in  1295 ,  are  examples  of 
this  mosaic  painting.  —  Wall-Paintino  also  came  once  more  into 
use  as  we  see  from  paintings  discovered  in  1858  in  the  lower 
church  of  8,  CUmenU — that  basilica  which  in  1108  was  lost  by  a  new 
structure  being  built  upon  it.  —  And,  if  church-architecture  was  con- 
lined  to  the  rehabilitating  of  older  edifices  or  the  mere  reproduction 
of  earlier  types ,,  the  numerous  Bblfsibs  (the  best  is  that  of  8. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin')  show  an  abundant  fertility  of  resource  in  the 
architects  of  that  period.  They  tower  aloft,  story  upon  story  follow- 
ing in  light  and  airy  succession,  relieved  by  flights  of  slender  pillars, 
and  stand,  eloquent  tributes  to  the  genius  of  medieval  Rome. 

The  condition  of  art  in  Rome,  however  (particularly  in  the 
14th  century) ,  was  far  behind  that  of  Tuscany.  While  in  Tuscany 
popular  forces  directed  by  the  municipalitieB  provided  an  ample  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  artistic  tastes ,  Rome  was  distracted  by  the 
incessant  war  of  factions  and  families,  or  the  quarrels  of  the 
popes.  Strangers  were  invited  to  execute  works  which  where  beyond 
the  ordinary  resources  of  art  as  it  then  existed  in  Rome.  Dominican 
Friars  introduced  Gothic  architecture  into  Rome  —  Fra  Bistoro, 
Fra  Sisto  are  probably  the  builders  of  the  church  of  8.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva  —  and  OioUo  (chief  of  the  Florentine  school)  was  summoned 
to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  YIII. ,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  patron  Cardinal  Gaetano  Stefaueschi,  to  execute  a 
mosaic  (NavicellaJ  for  the  Porch  of  St.  Peter's,  and  to  paint  a 
Ci&ormm  (in  part  preserved  in  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's);  probably 
also  to  execute  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  to  represent  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1300.  Of  Giotto's  Roman  con- 
temporary Pietro  CavaUini  we  have  unfortunately  no  certain 
information. 

It  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  their  exile  at 
Avignon,  when  Italians  held  exclusive  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  and  aimed  at  supremacy  amongst  the  secular  powers  of  the 
peninsula ;  when  the  Humanists  acquired  their  shortlived  ascen- 
dency at  the  Papal  court  —  that  Roman  art  first  approaches  its 
maturity.  Rome  indeed  had  no  direct  share  in  the  cxeation  of  the 
Benaissance.  To  Florence  belongs  the  exclusive  and  imperishable 
renown  of  this  achievement.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten how  powerful  an  impression  the  spectacle  of  the  mighty  relics 
of  antiquity  must  have  made  upon  the  receptive  minds  of  the  first 
Humanists,  exciting  their  ei^ulatiou  and  inciting  to  a  more  reverent 
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study  of  the  Antique ;  neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  by  study  of 
old  Roman  artBrunelleschl  and  Donatello  became  familiar  with  those 
forms  in  which  they  were  wont  to  express  their  artistical  thought, 
and  80  were  led  to  new  and  unexplored  paths  in  the  realm  of  art. 

Once  more  Rome  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  art 
when  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455),  a  Humanist ,  vies  with  the 
Medici  in  his  passion  for  books  and  building.  He  is  bent  upon  a  re- 
novation of  the  Vatican  Quarter;  his  ambition  is  to  erect  a  papal 
residence  of  surpassing  splendour ;  nay,  he  entertains  designs  on 
the  St.  Peter's  pile  Itself  and  contemplates  its  reconstruction.  The 
most  imposing  work  of  this  period  was  the  Venetian  Palace  begun  by 
Pietro  Barbo  (1455),  afterwards  Pope  Paul  II. ,  which  is  to  a  great 
extent  medieval  in  character.  Leon  Batiista  Alberii^  who  resided 
in  Rome  about  this  time  and  died  there  in  1472,  is  supposed  to  have 
fnmlshed  the  plans  for  this  palace. 

So  far  indeed  had  the  fostering  of  art  become  obligatory  on  the 
occupants  of  the  papal  chair,  that  they  could  not  neglect  this 
function  without  forfeiting  their  individual  influence,  and  impairing 
the  dignity  of  their  office.  The  right  powers  were  not,  however, 
Immediately  at  hand,  which  should  give  effect  to  the  building  pro- 
jects of  these  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  enamoured  as  they  were  of  splen- 
dour in  every  shape.  The  architect  who  during  the  pontificate  of 
SiXTUsIV.  (1471-1484)  was  most  employed,  Baccio  Pintelliy  was 
a  practitioner  of  moderate  skill,  and  far  behind  the  great  Florentines 
of  his  day.  The  building  of  8.  Agostino  and  S.  Pietro  in  MontoriOj 
as  well  as  the  facades  of  88,  Apostoli  and  8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  were 
from  his  plans.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Popes'  private 
Chapel  in  the  Vatican,  called  after  the  Pope  Sixtus  the  8i8tine 
Chapel,  which  owes  its  chief  attractions  far  less  to  its  architectural 
merits,  than  to  the  artistic  decoration  of  wall  and  ceiling. 

Abundant  employment  together  with  the  favour  which  artists 
found  with  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had  already  allured  numerous 
Tuscan  and  Umbrian  Paintbbs  to  Rome.  Amongst  those  thus  engag- 
ed in  beautifying  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  Vatican  Palace  we 
meet  snch  Florentine  celebrities  as  Maestri  8andro  Bottieelli,  filip- 
pino  Lippi,  Domenico  QfUrlandajOf  Cosimo  Rosselli;  and  from  the 
Umbrian  School  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Michael  Angelo ,  bold 
Luca  8ignoreUi,  along  with  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  found  an  Academy,  or  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  Amongst 
its  members  we  find  (1494)  Melo»zo  da  forl\j  the  painter  of  a  fresco 
(transferred  to  canvas)  in  the  Vatican  GaUery,  representing  the 
foundation  of  the  Vatican  library.  —  The  execution  of  the  Wall 
Paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  by  order  of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  a  moment- 
ous event  in  a  time  prolific  in  art  enterprise.  In  accordance  with  the 
then  prevailing  point  of  view  the  acts  of  Moses  are  represented  as 
symbolically  parallel  to  those  of  Christ.  On  the  left  wall  are  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Moses  by  Pinturicchio,  Botticelli,  Rosselli,  Signorelli, 
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on  the  right  wall  events  in  the  life  of  Ohiist  by  Botticelli,  Ghiilan- 
dajo,  Rosselll,  and  Perugino.  Those  lovers  of  art  who  are  unable  to 
visit  Florence  before  going  to  Rome  are  recommended  to  make  these 
wall  paintings  their  especial  study.  They  will  learn  from  them  to 
appreciate  the  descriptive  power  of  the  Florentines  and  will  be 
familiarised  with  the  field  subsequently  occupied  by  the  heroes  of 
Italian  Art. 

Tuscan  Scitlftobs,  too,  find  their  way  frequently  to  Rome 
and  are  constantly  employed  either  as  workers  in  bronze  or  marble. 
Little  attention  seems ,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to  the  former. 
The  great  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter,  the  work  of  Antonto  Filarete^ 
are  interesting  rather  from  the  wealth  of  mythological  imagery 
with  which  they  are  embellished ,  than  from  their  artistic  preten- 
sions, which  will  not  compare  with  those  of  Ghiberti's  famous  gates. 
So  much  the  more  powerfully  does  the  sculptor  appeal  to  us  in 
marble.  A  taste  for  profusion  and  splendour  of  monumental  deco- 
ration in  adorning  the  tombs,  which  fact  declares  itself  in  the  15th 
century  —  a  result  probably  of  that  thirst  for  fame  which  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Renaissance — gave  the  sculptor  unceasing  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  particularly  in  Its  purely  decorative  phases. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  of  a  certain,  date  which  does  not 
contain  sepulchral  monuments  from  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  church  of  8.  Maria  del  Popolo  possesses  the  largest  number. 
These  monuments  —  perfected  in  Florence  and  naturalised  in  Rome 
mainly  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  —  are  nearly  uniform,  viz.  a  sarcopha- 
gus surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  deceased,  and  supported  by  a 
pedestal  ornamented  with  a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
genii.  A  niche  or  panelled  screen  finished  with  a  medallion  of  the 
Madonna  form  the  usual  background.  The  majority  of  these  sculp- 
tures cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  artist.  It  would  appear 
indeed  that  the  sarcophagi,  as  with  the  ancient  Romans,  were  rather 
articles  of  manufacture  than  works  of  art,  made  wholesale  fashion 
after  some  favourite  pattern  and  bought  'ready  made',  a  com- 
mission being  given  to  the  sculptor  for  a  portrait  of  the  deceased 
to  which  would  be  added  the  armorial  bearings  with  inscription. 

Whoever  might  have  visited  Rome  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
i6th  century  would  have  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
tense movement  in  the  art  world ;  he  would  have  found  Archi- 
tect, Sculptor,  and  Painter  alike  occupied  with  projects  of  more  or 
less  grandeur.  So  far,  however,  Rome  did  not  in  this  respect  sur- 
pass the  other  chief  towns  of  Italy ;  so  far  art  had  not  assumed  that 
particular  form  of  life  and  direction  which  only  the  atmosphere  of 
Rome  could  sustain,  or  which  the  genius  of  the  Vatican  alone  could 
quicken  —  during  the  Pontiflcata  of  JvliusII.  (1503-1513),  where 
the  golden  era  of  Roman  art  began,  this  consummation  was  actu- 
ally achieved. 

To  Julius  belongs  the  glory  of  having  associated  with  Rome  three 
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names,  BraimanUj  Michael  Angclo,  Raphaely  eveilastlng  beacons  in 
the  path  of  art  —  three  men  who  In  the  coarse  of  the  16th  century 
(cinqueeento)  raised  modern  art  to  its  loftiest  pitch  of  splendour. 
His  sticcessor  Leo  X.  (1513-1522)  of  the  house  of  Medici  owes 
it  to  his  lineage  only  that  he  should  have  transmitted  to  posterity  so 
splendid  a  reputation, — that  his  name  should  he  associated  insepa- 
rably with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  in  modem  times.  Leo  X. 
inherited  the  well-earned  fame  of  his  predecessor,  but  knew  not  how 
either  to  value  or  to  use  his  Inheritance  aright.  It  was  not  given  him 
to  sway  the  imperious  temper  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  mighty  schemes  of  Bramante.  The  latter's  chief  work, 
the  rebuilding  of  8t.  Peter's^  can  be  adequately  studied  only  in  the 
collection  of  original  drawings  in  Florence  which  set  forth  the  gran- 
deur of  Bramante*s  designs  in  all  their  completeness ;  for  so  many 
different  hands  were  employed  in  giving  effect  to  these,  that  little 
remains  of  the  original  plan.  Happily  this  little,  viz.  the  dome  with 
the  overwhelming  impression  of  vastness  it  conveys,  is  of  the  very 
best.  Bramante  contemplated  a  central  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  rounded  at  its  extremities,  which,  crowned  by  a  gigantic 
dome,  should  present  an  ensemble  at  once  simple  and  majestic. 
Succeeding  generations  have  failed  to  embody  Bramante's  ideal. 
His  career,  extending  probably  from  1444  to  1514,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Of  his  works,  Rome  possesses  numerous  examples.  The  cir- 
cular chapel  in  the  monastery  of  8.  Pietro  in  Montorio ,  the  court 
of  8.  Maria  della  Pace,  the  arcades  in  the  first  court  of  the  Vatican 
(Cortile  di  8,  Damasojy  the  Palazzo  Oiraud  and  above  all  the  Cancel- 
leria  are  perfect  examples  of  Renaissance. 

We  are  wont  to  wonder  at  the  profusion  and  splendour,  too,  of 
works  to  which  the  cinqueeento  gave  birth.  How  much  richer,  how 
much  more  splendid  would  have  been  this  profusion,  had  only 
these  works  been  carried  out  as  originally  designed  by  the  artist's 
creative  genius ! 

The  same  fatality  which  pursued  Bramante's  mightiest  projects 

served  to  mar  Kichael  Angelo's  (1476-1564)  supreme  effort  in  the 

realm  of  Plastic  Art.    The  Tomb  of  Julius  II,,  begun  while  that 

pope  was  still  living,  was  to  consist  of  a  large  detached  edifice  with 

statues  of  Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  other  colossal  figures  at  its  projecting 

angles,  and  ranged  along  its  wall  the  naked  forms  of  men  in  chains. 

The  work,  however,  soon  came  to  a  standstill,  and  at  last,  30  years 

after  its  commencement  (1545),  it  was  placed  in  the  church   of 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  where  it  now  stands,  deplorably,  a  mere  fragment 

of  the  original  design.    Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  tremendous 

figure  of  Moses,  rising  in  wrathful  indignation  at  the  worsliip  of  the 

golden  calf,  to  denounce  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.    In  addition 

to  the  Moses,  Home  contains  two  conspicuous  works  from  the  hand 

of  Michael  Angelo:  the  Piethy  badly  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  in 

St.  Peter's,  and  the  8tatue  of  Christ  in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  The 
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foimer  surpasses  all  other  efforts  of  the  great  sculptor  in  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  modelling  as  well  as  in  the  force  with  which  it  appeals 
to  human  sympathies. 

As  Fbesco  Painter  Michael  Angelo  flgnres  exclasively  in 
Rome.     Tradition   tells   ns  how  loath  he  was  to   exchange  the 
chisel  for  the  brush,  when  at  the  behest  of  the  imperious  Julius  II. 
he  undertook  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  celling  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.    These  frescoes  are  nevertheless  the  most  important  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  contributions  to  art.    They  afford  a  wider  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  than  sculpture ,  where  plastic 
forms,  unequal  as  they  are  to  the  demands  of  his  prolific  genius,  be- 
tray him  into  exaggeration.    These  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  are 
closely  akin  to  the  wall  paintings  of  Florentine  and  Umbrian  artists 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  in  which  the  deliverer  of  the  Israelites 
is  made  to  prefigure  the  Saviour  of  mankind.     How  salvation  came 
to  the  world,   and  how  proclaimed ,  is  the  theme  which  Michael 
Angelo  undertakes  to  Ulustyate.   In  the  centre  piece  is  depicted  the 
Creation,  the  history  of  Adam  and  of  Noah ;  how  sin  came  into  the 
world,  but  with  sin  the  promise  of  redemption.     Forecasting  all 
this  we  next  see  the  figures  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls.     In  the  mar- 
ginal pictures  we  see  continued  reference  to  the  Redemption,  in 
the  various  deliverances  of  the  Jewish  people  (the  brazen  serpent, 
David  and  Goliath,  the  fate  of  Haman,  and  Judith),  in  conformity 
with  mediaeval  conceptions,  together  with  symbols  of  the  Redemption. 
Connecting  themselves  with  the  above  are  the  groups  occupying  the 
lunettes,  pourtraying  expectation,  the  anguish  of  suspense,  and  con- 
trition, which  Include  at  once  matters  of  fact  and  a  twofold  allusion 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Israelites  and  the  events  of  our  Saviour's 
life  (progenitors  of  Christ  and  Jews  captive  in  Babylon).     The  sub- 
limity of  the  work  is  to  be  attributed  very  much  to  the  skill  with 
which   mere   matters    of    fact    are    everywhere    subordinated    to 
the  claims  of  individual  action  as  well  as  artistic  purpose.  Moreover 
Michael  Angelo  has  contrived  so  to  dispose  the  various  portions  of 
bis  vast  work,  ascending  by  figures ,  single  and  in  groups,  from  the 
simply  decorative  margin  to  the  crowning  effort  in  the  centre,  so  to 
adapt  them  to  the  place  they  occupy ,  that  the  entire  work  becomes 
architecturally,    so  to   speak,   self-supporting;   while  the  compo- 
sition as  a  whole  is  wielded  with  a  wealth  of  resources  together 
with  a  power  of  organisation  such  as  no  other  artist  has  attained  to. 
The  thoughtful  beholder  will  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  the  central  pictures.  The  figures  in  monochrome  and  minor 
decorations  are  replete  with  a  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Of  the  ^Last  Judgment'^  painted  by  Michael  Angelo  at  a  much 
later  period  (1541),  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  its  dilapidated  condition, 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate.  The  unerring  audacity ,  however, 
with  which  figure  and  group  alike  are  thrown  into  every  conceivable 
attitude  and  movement,  must  command  a  mute  and  amazed  attention. 
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With  the  names  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  is  associated 
that  of  Saphael  (1483-1520),  whose  youthful  genius  had  very 
early  declared  itself,  flistin  Perugia  and  later  in  Florence.  In  Rome 
are  to  be  seen  interesting  mementoes  of  both  these  periods.  In  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  we  see  him  still  in 
the  trammels  of  the  Umbrian  School;  the  effects  of  his  Florentine 
training  are  visible  in  his  Entombment  of  Christ  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery  (belonging  to  later  periods  are  the  so  called  Fomarina  in 
the  Barberini  Gallery ,  the  portraits  of  Navagero  arhd  Beattano  in 
the  Palazzo  Doria,  the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and  the  Transfigura' 
tion,  the  master's  last  work,  both  in  the  Vatican  Gallery).  The 
majority  of  Raphael's  easel  pictures  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than 
in  Rome. 

But  in  Rome  only  could  Raphael  have  found  a  field  suited  to 
the  exercise  of  his  highest  powers  in  Fbbsco  Paintino.  The 
mural  paintings  in  the  state  apartments  of  the  Popes  in  the  Vatican 
palace  must  first  be  noticed.  In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  these, 
it  must  not  on  the  one  hand  be  forgotten  that  fresco  painting 
never  completely  loses  its  decorative  character;  nor  on  the  other 
must  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Pontificate  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  the 
same  courtly  tone,  the  same  pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasures,  of  the 
mere  joys  of  existence ,  prevailed  as  in  the  courts  of  the  younger 
Italian  dynasties;  expressions  of  national  sentiment  met  with  a 
favorable  reception ,  while  an  active  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Humanists  did  not  appear  to  have  compromised  the  dignity  of 
the  Papal  Court.  These  conditions  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
reflected  in  the  frescoes  of  Raphael.  The  courtier  repeatedly  asserts 
himself;  even  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  patron  is  not  disdained, 
nor  the  ceremonial  spectacle  excluded.  Political  as  well  as  personal 
allusions  are  not  wanting ,  while  ample  space  is  devoted  to  the  glo- 
rification of  the  Humanistic  ideal.  Finally,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  Raphael  was  constantly  compelled  to  defer  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  allotted  space,  to  study  the  separate  requirements  of  wall 
and  ceiling ,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  Artist.  They  beset  him  indeed  on 
every  hand,  and  constantly  compel  him  to  alter  or  modify  his  design. 
Curiously  enough  these  restrictions  are  to  this  day  interpreted  as 
an  act  of  the  Artist's  free  and  daring  will.  One  wonders  at  the 
amount  of  theological  learning,  of  philosophical  erudition  displayed 
in  the  Disputa  and  the  School  of  Athena  j  as  well  as  at  the  inventive- 
ness which  could  connect  subjects  so  remote  from  one  another  as 
the  Heliodorus  driven  from  the  Temple ,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  Through  the  entire  range  of  subjects  there 
runs  a  vein  of  profound  and  continuous  thought.  But  especially 
admirable  are  alike  the  discernment  which  enabled  Raphael  to 
select,  from  apparently  the  most  heterogeneous   sources,   matter 
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suitable  for  pictorial  embodiment;  the  resolution  with  which  he 
guarded  the  realm  of  fancy;  and  his  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  most  intractable  material  into 
subjection  to  his  purpose.  These  qualities  are  most  conspicuous 
in  the  picture  known  as  the  Burning  of  the  Leonine  Quarter 
(the  so-called  Borgo")  of  Rome,  or  rather,  as  the  artistes  patron 
would  have  it,  the  conflagration,  extinguished  by  intercession 
of  the  Pope.  The  spectator  forgets  the  preposterous  demand  that 
a  miracle  should  be  thus  palpably  depicted:  Raphael  relegates 
the  action  to  the  heroic  age ,  fills  his  picture  with  figures  and 
groups  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  animation  (such  as  succeeding 
generations  have  striven  in  vain  to  imitate]  and  depicts  the 
confusion,  the  preparation  for  rescue  and  flight  with  surpassingly 
graphic  effect.  The  picture  was  not  what  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  paint;  but  in  lieu  of  this  we  have  a  creation  teaming  with  ima- 
ginative power  and  masterful  execution.  In  like  manner  Raphael 
disposed  of  the  celebrated  frescoes  in  the  first  Stanza,  the  Disputa 
and  the  School  of  Athens.  Had  he  not  been  required  to  illustrate  a 
chapter  from  the  history  of  dogma  (the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation)  or  to  present  a  pictorial  extract  from  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  task  of  depicting  a  procession  of 
historical  celebrities  known  to  fame  as  fathers  of  the  church  or 
mundane  philosophers  could  not  be  particularly  inviting.  And 
further ,  while  Raphael  mingled  with  historical  personages  figures 
purely  typical,  and  in  the  Disputa  represents  the  assembled  com- 
pany of  believers  as  beholding  a  vision ,  where  each  individual 
present  is  naturally  more  or  less  overpowered  by  emotion  —  while 
in  the  School  of  Athens  he  especially  emphasises  the  blessedness 
of  knowledge,  the  good  fortune  which  leads  to  the  higher  paths  of 
learning  (whether  his  representation  literally  coincides  with  the 
Diogenes  Laertius  or  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  or  not)  —  he  has  asserted 
with  brilliant  success  the  Artist's  right  to  supremacy  in  the  realm 
of  creative  fancy. 

After  the  foregoing  remarks  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  need 
a  hint  only  as  to  the  mental  attitude  he  shall  assume  as  a  student 
of  Raphael's  works.  If  the  mere  subject  of  the  picture  exclusively 
occupies  his  attention,  if  he  must  know  the  name  and  history  of 
every  figure,  and  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  admire  the  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  an  artist  who  gathered  his  materials  from  the 
remotest  provinces  of  learning  and  who  abounds  in  literary  allusions, 
he  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  fairly  to  test  the  artistic  value  of 
Raphael's  works.  From  this  point  of  view  he  will  fail  to  detect  in 
them  any  essential  difference  from  the  allegorical  pictures  of  the 
period,  nay  he  may  even  give  precedence  to  many  of  these:  to 
the  wall  paintings  in  the  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli  (S.  M.  Novella 
in  Florence)  for  example,  which  indisputably  exhibit  greater  versati- 
lity, a  superior  daring  in  the  embodiment  of  the  preternatural  and 
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a  loftier  conception  of  the  didactic  capabilities  of  art.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  the  erudition  displayed  by  Raphael 
was  an  acquirement  of  his  own  or  how  far  he  may  have  relied  on 
the  contributions  of  contemporary  scholars,  such  for  example  as  Oas- 
tiglione,  Bembo,  and  Ariosto,  who  would  in  so  far  share  with  him 
the  meritdue  to  fertility  of  thought.  Assuming,  however,  that  Raphael 
himself  supplied  the  wealth  of  literary  research  which  the  frescoes  of 
the  Stanze  are  said  to  reveal,  he  would  not  as  Artist  become  more  in- 
telligible to  US.  His  intellect  might  thus  have  been  exercised,  but 
not  his  imagination.  Raphael's  pictures  will  not  only  be  more  tho- 
roughly enjoyed,  but  his  individuality  and  purpose  will  be  more  per- 
fectly apprehended  when  the  effort  is  made  to  understand,  how  the 
painter  by  force  of  his  imagination  could  out  of  material  for  thought, 
dead  in  itself,  create  new  and  living  forms ;  how  he  imparted  to 
single  figures  so  distinct  a  pyschologlcal  impress  that  the  mere  bear- 
ers of  historical  names  are  made  to  appear  as  representative  hu- 
man characters;  how  subtly  he  balanced  action  and  repose  in  his 
groups,  not  dwelling  too  long  on  mere  beauty  of  outline  and  con- 
tour, but  intent  on  giving  harmonious  expression  to  a  more  profound 
intellectual  antithesis.  From  this  point  of  view,  interest  in  the 
works  of  Raphael  will  be  enlightened  and  enduring.  Numerous  pro- 
blems will  present  themselves  to  the  amateur  for  solution :  what 
motive  Raphael  might  have  had  in  treating  the  Disputa  and  the 
School  of  Athens  so  differently  in  respect  of  colour ;  how  far  in  the 
latter  picture  the  architectural  character  of  the  background  is 
essential  to  the  collective  impression  to  be  conveyed;  for  what 
reason  the  domain  of  portraiture  is  here  narrowed  to  the  utmost, 
while  there  (Jurisprudence)  it  is  extended ;  what  were  the  grounds 
for  the  manifold  changes  in  composition  which  are  accurately 
traced  In  his  numerous  sketches,  etc. 

The  condition  of  the  Stanze  frescoes  is  such,  alas,  as  to  afford  any- 
thing but  unqualified  gratification,  just  as  in  the  Loggie  we  regret- 
fully trace  the  departed  glory  of  unique  examples  of  decorative  art, 
and  with  difficulty  recognise  the  summit  of  RaphaeVs  attainments  in 
the  grievously  injured  TapeBtries.  These  latter,  it  is  true,  in  the 
detail  of  their  composition  may  be  studied  in  the  cartoons  now 
in  the  Kensington  Museum ;  but  the  subordinate  decorations,  mar- 
ginal arabesques  and  the  like  are  still  in  part  preserved  in  the  ori- 
ginal tapestries,  and  are  essential  to  the  festive  character  of  orna- 
mentation originally  designed  for  the  Sistine  Chapel.  To  the  ten 
tapestries  so  long  known,  an  eleventh  discovered  in  the  dep6t  of  the 
Vatican  has  been  added.  These  tapestries  were  to  have  adorned 
the  lower  compartment  of  the  chapel  walls  and  to  this  end  they 
must  correspond  with  the  companion  pictures :  that,  while  these  re- 
late the  history  of  Redemption,  they,  the  former,  should  pourtray  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  abiding  with  the  Church. 

In  apparently  irreconcileable  contrast  to  Raphael's  works  in  the 
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Vatican  we  have  Ms  frescoes  in  the  gay  Villa  Famesina.  On  the 
one  hand  we  aie  awed  by  devotional  fervour^  suhlime  aspiration, 
thought  earnest  and  profound;  on  the  other  we  find  Art  reyelling  in 
the  joys  of  life,  each  form  radiant  with  an  ecstasy  of  innocent  mirth. 
Nevertheless  it  will  cost  no  great  effort  to  discern  in  the  Farnesina 
frescoes  the  impress  of  Raphael's  genius.  He  was  indebted  for  his 
version  of  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  to  a  work  of  Apuleius,  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  the  16th  century  as  it  had  been  to  the  Romans 
of  old.  Probably  no  author  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  can 
boast  a  more  captivating  illustration  than  Apuleius ,  while  at  the 
same  time  none  has  been  more  freely  handled  by  his  illustrator. 
In  Raphael's  hands  the  myth  is  moulded  anew.  Remembering  that 
it  was  the  adornment  of  a  festive  chamber  he  had  in  hand,  Raphael 
sedulously  avoided  everything  repugnant  to  the  festive  mood.  Pysche's 
woes  were  consigned  to  the  background ;  the  painter  is  intent  upon 
recording  her  triumphs  only.  The  confined  space  afforded  by  the 
chamber  serves  only  to  stimulate  the  Artist's  mastery  of  form.  Ra- 
phael 's  representation  of  the  myth  is  condensed :  many  scenes  are 
but  glanced  at  for  a  moment,  though  essentials  never  escape  him ; 
thus  the  claims  of  narration  and  decoration  are  adjusted  without 
restraint.  Harmony  alike  in  idea  and  form ;  nobility  of  proportion 
never  overstepping  the  bounds  of  refinement ;  the  power  of  so  losing 
himself  in  his  subject  as  to  present  it  devoid  of  individual  caprice : 
attributes  characteristic  of  Raphael  as  these  are  declare  themselves 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Farnesina  as  unmistakably  as  in  the  wall 
paintings  of  the  Vatican.  The  spectator's  own  unassisted  eye  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  pictures  on  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  saloon 
are  far  inferior  in  execi^tion  to  the  so-called  Oalatea  in  the  neigh- 
bouring apartment.  He  will  find  nevertheless  that  both  are  such  as 
will  reward  careful  study  with  the  highest  gratification  —  a  delight 
it  must  be  a  lasting  desire  to  renew. 

The  inaccessibility  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Farnesina,  adorned 
by  Bazzi  of  Siena  (1477-1549 ;  p.  24),  commonly  known  as  Sodoma, 
with  his  painting  of  the  Nuptials  of  Alexander  with  Roxana,  cannot 
be  too  much  regretted.  In  the  embodiment  of  sensuous  grace  and 
beauty,  Raphael  found  in  Sodoma  a  worthy  rival. 

In  the  Sibyla  of  Raphael  in  S.  Maria  della  Pace  (1514)  we  find 
him  competing  —  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  —  in  another 
field.  Here  he  trenches  upon  the  domain  of  Miohael  Angelo ;  not, 
however,  that  he  is  for  a  moment  betrayed  into  dlBlngenuousness  by 
contact  with  a  presence  so  overpowering ,  or  that  is  he  beguiled  into 
assuming  a  style  foreign  to  his  genius.  True  to  himself,  he  accepts  the 
limits  prescribed  by  his  subject,  and  combines  an  air  of  pleasing  sere- 
nity and  infinite  grace  with  the  expression  of  prophetic  inspiration. 

Around  these  three  Art  heroes,  Bramante,  Raphael,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  is  grouped  a  brilliant  circle  of  pupils  and  dependents.  The 
best  works  of  the  School  of  Raphael  are  undoubtedly  those  executed 
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in  Mb  lifetime  and  under  Mb  direotion.  Oiulio  £omano  (1493-1 546) 
and  Francesco  Penni  (1488-1528)  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
painting  of  the  Hall  of  Constantine ;  the  completion  of  the  Loggia 
paintings  was  entrusted  to  them,  Perin  del  Vaga  (1 499-1 547), 
BaffaeUo  dal  Colle,  and  others.  For  the  decorative  ornamentation  of 
the  Loggie  and  the  Famesina  the  master  engaged  the  seryices  of 
Giovanni  da  Vdine  (1487-1564).  Giulio  Romano  exhibits  Mmself 
most  dearly  as  a  pupil  of  Raphael  in  the  Villa  Madama,  less  so  in 
his  Madonnas  (Gal.  Colonna  and  Borghese). 

The  crowd  of  Abchiteots,  who  appeared  in  Bramante's  time, 
showed  greater  independence:  JBaZ<2a««arePerussi  (1481-1563;  p.  24), 
who  built  the  Famesina  and  Pal.  Massiml,  Raphael  himself  and  6'tti- 
lio  Romano  (Villa  Madama),  Antonio  da  SangaUo  the  younger,  with 
whom  originated  the  Pal.  Famese  and  a  new  plan  for  St.  Peter's, 
and  lastly  Michael  Akoblo  ,  whose  influence,  gradually  deposing 
Bramante,  irresistibly  impelled  the  arcMtecture  of  Rome  into  new 
courses.  And  just  as  in  Plastic  art  he  scornfully  rejects  the  recognised 
forms  and  forces  upon  them  a  new  oonstmction ,  in  like  manner  as 
Architect  he  concerns  himself  little  about  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
subordinate  parts,  intent  rather  upon  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the 
structure  as  a  whole  —  usually  one  of  ponderous  immensity.  The 
colonnades  in  the  Palazzo  Fafnese^  the  conyersion  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  into  the  church  of  8.  Maria  degliAngdi — a  work  subse- 
quently spoiled — and  the  Porta  Pia  are  among  Ms  chief  works.  His 
chief  merit  consists  in  his  having  reverted  to  the  plans  of  Bramante 
for  the  completion  of  8t.  Peter's,  which  since  1546  had  been  under 
Ms  superintendence.  The  Cupola  at  least  was  carried  out  according 
to  his  designs ,  but  the  ground-plan,  to  the  injury  of  the  building, 
was  much  altered,  and  the  Latin  substituted  for  the  Greek  Gross. 

As  long  asthe 'divine' Michael  Angelo  lived,  Rome  was  so  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  his  renown  that  no  one  suspected  the  Decline 
OF  Ajlt  was  at  hand.  In  fact,  however,  it  had  already  declared  itself 
at  the  death  of  Raphael.  Rome  once  more  captured  and  pillaged ; 
orthodoxy  reinstated ;  the  church  recoiling  from  the  taint  of  Hu- 
manism :  these  were  incisive  events  in  the  history  of  art,  which  now 
received  a  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical  direction.  The  Foreign 
occupation  of  Rome  expelled  a  vast  number  of  her  artists  and  laid  a 
chasm  in  the  traditions  of  her  art.  As  she  once  more  recovered  herself 
and  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti,  1585-90)  was 
to  all  appearance  again  invested  with  her  pristine  grandeur,  the  en- 
couragement of  art  was  revived,  but  in  a  spirit  which  presently  pervaded 
and  brought  into  subjection  every  phase  of  art.  To  Sixtus  V.  the 
Eternal  City,  which  'forthwith  doubled  itself,  owes  her  present  aspect. 
T\ie  AequaFeUce,  t\i&  Spanish  Staircase,  the  Via  Sistina,  the  Piazza 
di  8.  Oiovanni  in  Laterano ,  the  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
the  restoration  of  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  his 
work.  Domenico  Fontana  of  Ticino  was  foremost  in  giving  effect  to 
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this  Pope's  piojeots.  The  authors  of  the  degenerated  Renaissance 
known  as  Baroque  were  really  Vignola  (1507-73)  and  Fontana's 
nephew  Carlo  Madema  (1556-1639).  In  the  Jesnit  church  of  Oesit 
(1568)  the  former  furnished  the  type  of  the  style  which  prevailed 
during  the  following  century,  especially  in  the  numberless  Jesuit 
churches  then  built.  Maderna  with  Borrommt  and  Carlo  Fontanaireie 
the  leaders  of  that  band  of  Artists  who  conspired  to  rob  architecture 
of  its  fitting  repose,  and  by  the  introduction  of  figures  posed  in  start- 
ling attitudes,  aroused  or  convulsed  by  agency  unseen,  of  curves  in- 
stead of  straight  lines,  of  pillar  piled  upon  pillar,  substituted  a  tur- 
bulent unrest.  Not  that  the  style  was  without  striking  and  artistic 
effect.  An  undoubted  vigour  in  the  disposition  of  detail,  a  feeling 
for  vastness  and  pomp ,  together  with  an  internal  decoration  which 
spared  neither  colour  nor  costly  material  to  secure  an  effect  of  dazz- 
ling splendour :  such  are  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  Ba- 
roque style  as  in  Rome  it  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  not  only  in  an 
endless  succession  of  churches  (/Sf.  Ignazio,  8.  Andrea  della  VaVUy 
8.  Carlo  aUe  Quaitro  Fontanej  etc.),  but  in  numerous  palaces, 
the  Barberini  being  a  conspicuous  example.  The  reader  will,  how- 
ever, scarcely  dwell  on  these  works  longer  than  will  suffice  to  give 
him  a  clear  general  impression  of  their  character. 

A  greater  tenacity  of  life  is,  however,  inherent  in  the  art  of 
Painting.  An  altogether  deplorable  interval  now  ensued,  during 
which  artistic  talent  was  beguiled  by  Michael  Angelo's  overwhelm- 
ing ascendency  into  a  slavish  imitativeness,  content  with  the  least 
possible  effort  to  crowd  into  a  given  space  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  unmeaning  figures,  not  devoid,  however,  of  a  certain  super- 
ficial charm  sufficient  to  captivate  the  eye.  After  an  interval  thus 
occupied  and  identified  with  this  supremacy  of  the  Mannebist 
School  (ArpinOj  Zuechero)^  painting  once  more,  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  was  galvanised  into  a  new  life,  destined  to  be  of 
brief  duration — Rome  becomes  a  scene  of  conflict  in  which  painters 
and  their  partisans  are  the  combatants.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
popes  from  Sixtus  Y.  to  Clement  YIII.  the  fashionable  artists  were 
Circignani,  surnamed  PomaranciOj  and  his  pupil  Ronealli.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  accession  of  Paul  V.  (1605-21),  a  member  of 
the  Borghe$e  family,  that  the  interest  in  art  became  again  widely 
spread.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Rubens  visited  Rome,  where 
he  profited  by  a  study  of  the  best  qualities  of  every  school,  without 
identifying  himself  with  any. 

Caravaggio  (1569-1609)  was  the  chief  of  the  Naturalist  School. 
He  was  triumphant  in  the  possession  of  popular  favour.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  objected  that  his  drawing  was  bad,  that  he  failed  in  the 
essential  of  grouping  the  figures  in  his  larger  compositions.  Never- 
theless the  mass  is  presented  with  such  startling  reality,  and  ani- 
mated with  gesture  so  impassioned,  that  every  figure  fitly  asserts  it- 
self, while  a  corresponding  force  in  colour  conveys  an  impression 
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powerfully  suggestive  of  tlie  turl>ulent  licence  theu  prevailing.  — 
The  EcLBOTics  took  an  opposite  direction.  Trained  in  a  regularly- 
constituted  school  of  art,  such  as  had  been  established  at  Bologna, 
initiated  moreover  in  the  art  of  Gorreggio  and  the  Yenetiaus,  full 
of  reverence  for  more  remote  traditions,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
rules  of  drawing  and  composition  as  well  as  familiar  with  the  fresco 
painter's  art  —  thus  formidably  equipped,  Annibale  Carracci,  Vo^ 
merUchino,  Guido  Reni^  Guereino  appeared  amongst  the  rival  aspi- 
rants to  fame  in  Rome.  They  supplanted  the  Naturalists,  appro- 
priating as  much  of  the  latters'  method  as  appeared  available,  and 
finally  monopolised  the  favour  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  Nor 
was  the  struggle  by  any  means  confined  to  the  palette  and  the 
brush.  Personalities  arose,  and  amongst  themselves  the  partisans  of 
Carracci  were  seldom  at  peace.  Their  contributions  are  in  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  highest  excellence.  Annibale  Carracci  s  frescoes  in 
the  Palazzo  Farnese ;  Guido  RenV$  Aurora  In  the  Casino  Rospigliosi ; 
the  frescoes  of  Domenichino  in  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  S.  Andrea 
della  Yalle,  at  Grotta  Ferrata  near  Rome  are  not  mere  masterT 
pieces  of  technical  skill,  but  are  replete  with  artistic  beauty  and 
vitality. 

The  Neapolitan  sculptor  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1598-1680)  flourishes 
up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  His  works  occupy  the  concluding 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Roman  Art.  It  is  superfluous  to  bid  the  be- 
holder beware  of  being  led  captive  by  art  essentially  flimsy  and  mere- 
tricious ;  rather  perhaps  it  is  necessary,  as  a  set  off  against  the  now 
prevailing  depreciation  of  Bernini's  works,  to  plead  the  important 
historical  significance  they  posses  amidst  all  their  too  conspicuous 
defects ;  to  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  the  course  of  nearly  a 
century  they  were  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  production  of 
that  period  and  were  very  generally  imitated. 

Since  the  17th  century,  Rome  has  not  given  birth  to  nor  nur- 
tured any  distinctive  art  life,  though  the  past  has  held  artists  of 
all  nations  spell-bound,  compelling  the  conviction  that  Rome  is  still 
the  true  High  School  of  Art,  whose  teaching  is  indispensable  to 
every  true  artist.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  i8th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Rome  continued  to  give  proofs  of  the  potency 
of  her  influence.  Without  the  suggestions  which  Rome  alone  could 
furnish,  David  would  never  have  received  that  classical  impulse 
which  he  turned  to  such  admirable  account  in  France.  Asmus 
Carstens,  the  father  of  the  classical  style  of  modern  German  art, 
also  made  his  home  in  Rome.  Amid  the  art-collections  of  Rome 
alone  could  Thorvaldsen,  the  'Greek  of  the  19th  century',  have 
worthily  perfected  his  talents.  In  the  absence  of  such  inspiration 
as  the  spectacle  of  Rome's  master-pieces  alone  can  afford,  Cornelius 
and  his  associates  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
revival  of  fresco-painting. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rome  reacted  on  the  destinies  of  modern  art, 
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though  without  an  art  life  she  oould  call  her  own.  Dnzing  the  last 
fifty  years ,  however,  she  has  lost  much  of  her  importance  even  in 
this  respect,  through  the  altered  tendencies  of  the  artistic  schools 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Foreign  painters  and  sculptors 
still  visit  Rome,  but  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  dictate  the  tone  of 
European  art.  In  place  of  this,  Rome  may  perhaps  become  the 
centre  of  a  new  Italian  school  of  art,  though  the  productions  of 
modern  Roman  artists  have  hitherto  scarcely  warranted  the  suppo- 
sition. At  the  beginning  of  this  century  building  wholly  ceased  at 
Rome,  and  the  works  of  monumental  painting ,  such  as  PodestCs 
frescoes  in  the  Stanza  dell'  Incendio,  prove  that  the  traditions  of 
the  classic  period  had  been  utterly  forgotten.  Since,  however, 
Rome  has  been  the  capital  of  a  united  Italy,  increased  activity  has 
been  manifested  in  the  field  of  art ,  and  the  clever  Roman  stone- 
masons have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  show  their  skill  in  the 
ornamentation  of  handsome  modern  edifices.  The  resuscitation  of 
a  truly  elevated  style  of  sculpture  is  hindered  by  the  tendency  to 
exaggerated  realism  and  the  undue  value  laid  upon  mere  mechanical 
dexterity,  which  seem  nowhere  so  much  out  of  place  as  at  Rome. 
In  painting  Rome  has  not  yet  outstripped  the  flourishing  schools  of 
North  Italy. 
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1.    From  Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Borne 

by  the  Hareuune. 

208  M.  (from  Pisa  207'/a  M.).  Railway.  Express  in  6-7Vj  hrs.,  fares  41  fr, 
G6,  29  fr.  15  c.  (from  Pisa  41  fr.  65,  29  fr.  10  c);  ordinary  trains  in  8»/j  hrs., 
fares  37  fr.  90,  26  fr.  56,  17  fr.  10  c.  (or  87  fr.  76,  26  fr.  45c.,  17  fr.). 

The  Mabbmhb  Railwat  coincides  with  the  ancient  Via  Aurelia.  It  mns 
inland  as  far  as  Cecina,  where  it  approaches  the  coastj  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  sea  with  its  promontories  and  islands.  Views  always  on  the 
right,  -r  This  is  perhaps  the  least  picturesque  of  the  routes  to  Borne  \  yet 
the  traveUer  who  deairea  to  explore  it  may  devote  several  days  to  the  jour- 
ney, though,  ow^ng  to  the  malaria,  this  is  not  practicable  between  the  end 
of  May  and  the  end  of  October  (comp.  .p.  3). 

Leghorn  and  Pisay  see  Baedeker  8  Northern  Italy.  —  Tbe  lines 
unite  at  Vicarelley  near  the  station  Colle  Salvetiij  -which  is  10  M. 
distant  fiom  Leghorn  and  9^2  M.  from  Pisa.  To  the  right  we  see 
the  Monte  NerOy  a  celebrated  place  of  pious  resort,  with  an  ancient 
picture  of  the  Virgin. ... 

13  M.  jCfrom  Pisa)  Fauglia;  18  M.  OrcUmo;  22 Vs  M.  Sania 
Luce ;  24  M.  RoeignanOy  the  Tillage  of  which  name  is  situated  on 
a  hill  to  the  right;  28  M.  Vada,  The  train  crosses  the  Cectna,  the 
ancient  Caecina,  The  family  of  that  name  was  .once  settled  in  this 
district,  as  is  proved  by  numeroujs  inscriptions.    ■ 

31 V2  M.  Cedna  (poor  caf^  at  th^e  station),  where  a  branch-line 
to  Volterra  diverges  (see  p.  8),  is,  like  all  the  aboTe-mentioned  vil- 
lages, of  modern  origin. 

35^2  M.  Bibbona'Ccuale,  The  line  now  approaches  the  coast. 
The  loftily-situated,  ancient  Etruscan  Populonia  (see  below)  becomes 
visible  to  the  right,  on  a  chain  of  hills  projecting  into  the  sea ;  beyond 
it  the  island  of  Elba  (p.  IB). 

42  M.  Castagneto;  47  M«  S.  VincenzOy  with  a  small  harbour. 
5372  M.  Campiglia  MariUimd;  the  small  town  (3600  inhab.)  lies 
to  the  left  on  the  height,  with  a  ruined  castle  and  Etruscan  tombs  of 
no  great  interest. 

Fboh  Gahpiolia  to  Piombino,  8Vs  M.,  railway  in  86  mln.  (fares  1  fr.  60, 
1  fr.  15,  75  c),  vi&  (8  M.)  Foggio  and  (8  H.)  Poi'toveedMo. 

Pioimbuio  iAIbtrgo  dette  Api^  unpretending,  bargaining  advisable),  a 
small  town  with  270U  inhab..  originally  belonged  to  Pisa,  in  1399  became  a 
principality  of  the  Appianiy  in  1603  was  acquired  by  Spain,  and  then  by 
the  family  of  BtMtecmpagni-Ludoviny  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Na- 
poleon in  1806  in  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Corsican  Felix  Baecioechi. 
In  1816  it  was  assigned  to  Tuscany.  It  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  a  wooded  pro- 
montory, bounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  flat  districts  A  weather-beaten 
tower  on  the  harbour  commands  a  grand  view  of  the  sea  and  the  island 
of  Elba  (in  front  of  which  rise  the  cliffs  of  Cerboli  and  Palmajola),  of 
Oiglio  and  the  coast,  and  Corsica  in  the  distance.  —  Steamboat  to  Elba 
every  afternoon,  returning  the  following  morning  (p.  13). 

A  forenoon  suffices  for  a  visit  to  (6  U.)  the  ancient  Populonia,  the 
Etruscan  Puplunay  at  the  17.  end  of  the  peninsula.  The  shorter  route 
through  the  woods  requires  a  guide.  The  town  with  Its  medieeval  castle, 
situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  is  conspicuous  from  all  sides.  •  Onoe 
a  prosperous  seaport,  it  sufifered  greatly  from  a  siege  by  Sulla;  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  it  is  now  a  poor  village.  In  ancient 
times  the  iron  of  Elba  was  smelted  here.  The  old  town-walls  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced,   and  are  particularly  well  preserved   on  the  side  next  the 
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sea;  fhey  coiuisi  of  huge  blocka,  approftching  the  polygonal  style.  The 
views  towards  the  land  and  the  sea  are  striking  and  extensive.  Several 
arches,  erroneously  said  to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  reservoir  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  relics  of  the  Roman  period.  The  Etruscan  tombs  in 
the  vicinity  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  district  now  begins  to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Maremme:  a  world  of  its  own,  consisting  of  forest 
and  swamp,  in  sammer  poisoned  by  malaria.  During  the  Etruscan 
period  the  Maremme  possessed  several  considerable  towns :  Poptdo- 
nia^  Vetuloniaf  Bttaellaey  Cosa,  On  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  Italy 
and  the  conversion  of  the  farms  into  pasture-land,  the  desolation  of 
the  coast-district  made  rapid  progress.  During  the  present  century 
the  first  successful  attempts  to  counteract  the  malaria  were  made  by 
the  drainage  and  filling  up  of  swamps  and  the  establishment  of  new 
farms  (especially  near  the  railway -stations);  but  the  evil  is  still 
very  great.  Charooai-borning  and  in  winter  cattle-grazing  are  the 
chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants. 

64  M.  FoUoniea^  near  the  sea,  possesses  considerable  smelting- 
foondries  for  the  iron  from  Elba.  Beautiful  view  towards  the  sea ; 
to  the  right  the  promontory  of  Piombino  and  Elba,  to  the  left  the 
promontory  of  CastigUone  with  a  lighthouse,  and  the  smaU,  grotesquely 
shaped  island  of  Formica.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  is  Massa  Maritiima, 
one  of  the  largest  towns  of  the  Maremme,  with  3300  inhabitants. 
In  the  vicinity  aie  extensive  copper-mines.  —  The  train  again  quits 
the  coast  and  skirts  the  Promoniofy  of  CastigUone, 

73  M.  QaiooffanOj  the  station  for  the  place  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated higher  up,  to  the  right.  Farther  on,  also  to  the  right,  on  a  hill, 
is  Colonna;  and  in  the  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Btwua^  the  small 
fortified  harbour  of  Casiiglione  ddla  Peseaja  is  visible.  Here  wood 
and  charcoal  form^he  chief  exports. 

821/2  M.  MonUpescali,  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Siena,  which 
runs  parallel  to  our  line  as  far  as  Grosseto.  The  village  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left. 

901/2  M.  GroBseto  (*Baa.  Bestaurant;  Stella  d^ Italia,  with  a 
good  trattoria;  Bella  Toseana),  the  capital  of  the  Maremme,  a  plea- 
sant town  with  3900  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral,  begun  in  1294, 
was  restored  in  1855.  The  Municipio  contains  a  collection  of  Etrus- 
can urns,  a  room  with  vases  and  bronzes  found  in  tombs  atYetulonia 
(see  above),  sarcophagi,  and  other  antiquities.  Near  the  Badia  is  a 
prehiatoric  tomb.    Branch-line  to  Asciano  (Siena),  see  p.  18. 

Abont  3V«  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Grosseto  (carriage-road)  lie  the  sulphur- 
eous Bagni  di  Roselte,  whence  the  ruins  of  BuseUte  are  reached  in  ys  b'* 
(guide  necessary).  Buselltt ,  anciently  one  of  the  tw^ve  capitals  of  the 
Btmscan  confederation,  has  been  deserted  since  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent, 
and  is  thickly  overgrown  with  underwood.  The  walls ,  which  are  nearly 
2  M.  in  circumference,  and  in  most  places  accessible,  consist  partly  of 
horicontal  courses,  partly  of  polygonal  blocks  (6-8  ft.  high,  6-12  ft.  long). 

Around  Qrosseto,  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  direction  of  Oastiglione,  extends 
a  considerable  plain,  in  ancient  times  a  lake  (the  Locus  Prelius  of  Cicero), 
which  gradually  became  shallower  and  productive  of  malaria  {Palude  di 
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CattiglUme  and  di  Orosteto),  By  akilful  drainage,  and  by  GonduGtiiig  bitber 
the  depoflitB  of  the  neighbouiiikg  rivers,  the  goyemmesit  has  almost  entirely 
filled  up  the  morass  and  converted  it  into  a  valuable  pasture,  12-15  M.  long. 

Beyond  Grogseto  the  Ombrone  is  crossed.  99  M.  Albareae,  The 
line  skiits  the  wooded  Promontory  of  Tcdamone ;  towards  the  S.  the 
imposiDg  Monte  Argentario  (see  below)  is  visible. 

At  (105  M.)  Talamone  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea  is  disclosed. 
The  Yilikge  lies  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  and  possesses  an  an- 
chorage sheltered  by  the  island  of  Giglio  and  the  Mte.  Argentario 
(steamer  to  Elba,  p.  12).  The  creek  has  been  much  diminished  by 
alluvial  deposits.  Here,  In  B.C.  225,  the  Roman  legions  landed 
and  signally  defeated  the  Gauls  who  were  marching  against  Rome. 

The  train  crosses  the  small  river  Osa,  then  the  more  Important 
Albegna  (ancient  Albinia)^  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  salt-works. 
109  M.  Albegna, 

1131/2  M.  Orbetello  (•Rail.  Restaurant,  dtfj.  2,  D.  3-5  fr.,  both 
Incl.  wine).  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  an  omnibus  (1  fr.)  starts  for 
(2  M.)  Orbetello  (^Albergo  RosOy  Albergo  Nationahj  both  unpretend- 
ing), with  3800  Inhab.,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory, 
near  the  foot  of  Monte  Argentario  ^  which  rises  immediately  from 
the  sea,  and  Is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  narrow  tongues  of 
land,  whereby  a  large  saltwater  lagoon  Is  formed,  from  the  midst  of 
which  the  town  rises.  The  only  object  of  Interest  is  the  polygonal 
wall  on  the  sides  next  the  sea,  which  testifies  to  the  great  antiquity 

of  the  town,  although  its  ancient  name  is  unknown. 

From  Orbetello  an  embankment  has  been  constructed  across  the  shallow 
lake,  which  abounds  in  fish,  to  Mte.  Axgentario.  A  carriage-road  leads  to  the 
N.  harbour,  Porto  S.  Stefano  (steamboat  to  Elba,  every  Friday  at  5  a.m.,  see 
p.  12),  and  to  Port:'  Ercole  on  the  S.  side.  The  Sonte  Argentario  (2090  ft.) 
culminates  in  two  peaks ,  on  one  of  which  is  situated  a  monastery  of  the 
Passionists.  The  ascent  is  very  interesting  (from  OrbetRUo,  2-3  hrs.  \  guide). 
The  view  embraces  the  coast  of  Tuscany  as  far  as  Mte.  Amiata,  the  Roman 
Maremme,  and  the  sea  with  its  numerous  rocky  islands  as  far  as  Sardinia. 
If  time  is  limited,  the  first  and  lower  eminence,  •/«  hr.  from  Orbetello, 
with  a  picturesque  view  of  the  coast,  should  be  visited. 

Orbetello  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  the 
(4Vs  M.)  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  Oosa,  the  present  Ansedonia  (car* 
riage  there  and  back,  including  stay  of  6  hrs.,  8  fr.)  \  and  al0o  for  a  visit 
to  the  ancient  towns  of  Saiumia  and  8ovana<,  about  26  M.  inland.  Gosa  is 
an  old  Etruscan  town,  deserted  in  the  5th  century.  The  polygonal  walls 
(1600  yds.  in  circumference)  with  their  towers  are  admirably  preserved. 
A  beautiful  prospect  of  the  sea  and  coast  is  enjoyed  hence. 

The  train  soon  enters  the  former  Papal  territory,  and  traverses 
the  Roman  Maremma;  scenery  unattractive.  121  M.  Capalbiof 
125^2  M.  Chiarone.  It  then  crosses  the  Flora  and  reaches  (135  M.) 
MontaltOy  a  poor  village. 

From  Montalto  the  traveller  may  ascend  by  the  Flora  to  the  ancient 
Ponte  delta  Badia  and  the  site  of  Vnlei,  where  thousands  of  Etruscan  vases 
have  been  discovered  since  1838.  The  ancient  Etruscan  city  itself,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  ascertained  to  have  been  5  M.,  has  disappeared 
with  the  exception  of  Its  tombs. 

Beyond  Montalto  the  country  is  undulating.  We  <;ross  the  small 
rivers  Arrone  and  Maria,  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena.    On  the 
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right  bank  of  tiie  Marta,  near  its  mouth,  are  the  rains  of  Oraviaeaj 
the  port  of  Tarquinii  (see  helow). 

144y2  M.  Comcto,  On  a  hUl  (350  ft.)  1  Vs  M.  to  the  left  of  the 
station  (seat  in  a  carriage  y^  fr.)  is  the  antiquated  town  of  — 

Cormeto  {Alb,  ^  Ritt.  Giudizi,  Via  dell'  Indlpendenza,  well 
spoken  of;  Alb.  ^  Trot,  Orassi,  fair),  with  numerous  towers  and  a 
population  of  6000.  The  town  sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  ages  near  th^  town  of  Targtitmt  (afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens),  to  which  fact  it  owes  its  official  name  of  Comeio  Tat^inia, 

Tarquinii  was  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  capitals, 
and  remarkable  for  the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  national  religion  of  Etruria.  It  participated  in  the 
war  of  the  Etruscan  confederation  against  Rome,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  after  the  Samnite  war  and  to  receive  a  Roman  colony, 
which  continued  to  flourish  during  the  empire.  Its  ancient  necro- 
polis, discovered  in  1823,  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  at  Cometo. 

The  handsome  but  unfinished  Gothic  Palaz%o  ViteUeachiy  in  the 
main  street,  adjoining  the  gate,  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Yitelleschi 
in  1487.  —  On  the  N.  buttress  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  town 
stands  is  the  imposing  CaateUo  of  Countess  Matilda,  containing  the 
recently  restored  church  of  S.  Maria  in  CasUllo,  begun  in  the  11th 
cent.,  with  a  fa^de  dating  from  1121.  This  Interesting  church 
(key  in  the  Museo,  see  below)  contains  a  tabernaculum  of  1168  and 
a  pulpit  of  1209.  —  Adjacent  is  Seappints  Ceramic  Factory, 

The  smaller  Romanesque  churches  of  8.  AnattasicL,  8. 8alvator€, 
8.  Martino^  and  8.  Paneraisio  have  all  been  more  or  less  restored. 
■  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  old  Pakmzo  MunieipaU,  with  thiee  of  its 
original  eight  towers.  On  a  height  above  the  town  is  the  Gothic 
church  of  8.  Franee9eo.  —  A  genealogical  tree  ^al  fresco'  in  the 
new  Palazzo  Comunaley  professing  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  place  to 
a  remote  mythical  era,  shows  an  amusing  disregard  for  history. 

The  lower  story  of  the  *M%iito  Municipalc  contains  a  number 
of  sarcophagi,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  so-called  ^Sar- 
cofago  del  Magnate',  embellished  with  reliefs  (battles  of  Ama- 
zons) and  with  handsome  polychrome  figures  on  the  lid.  On  the 
>  upper  floor  are  smaller  antiquities,  vases,  gold  ornaments,  weapons, 
etc.  Among  these  are  an  antique  set  of  false  teeth  (3rd  room), 
and  a  fine  painted  bowl,  which  bears  the  names  of  Oltos  and 
Euxitheos  as  the  artists  and  represents  the  Arrival  of  Bacchus  in 
Olympus,  the  types  of  the  deities  recalling  the  character  of  pre- 
Phidian  art.  The  last  rooms  contain  the  products  of  the  excavations 
carried  on  since  1881  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  Necropolis.  The  pot- 
tery is  of  the  rudest  description  and  was  evidently  produced  without 
the  aid  of  a  wheel.  Four  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  huts  give  iir 
an  idea  of  the  Italian  dwelling  of  the  period.  The  conical  helmets, 
with  bars  at  the  top,  were  evidently  imported ;  their  type  seems 
to  hjkve  served  fis  a  mpdel  for  the  'Apices',  or  caps  of  the  Roman 
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priests.  Among  the  remaining  contents  are  Carthaginian  scarahsei 
and  idols  in  fused  glass.  The  keys  of  S.  Maria  in  Castello  and  of 
the  Mnseum  are  kept  hy  FrangiorU,  the  custodian  of  the  Necropolis 
of  Tarquinii  (fee  for  a  visit  to  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  5  fr.). 

The  P<daz%o  Bruaehi  contains  a  Very  fine  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquities;  and  a  few  Etruscan  and  Roman  relics  are  also  pre- 
served in  the  Oia/rdino  Bruschiy  outside  the  town.  —  Cometo  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  sea  with  Monte ,  Argentario  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  also  an  Interesting  survey  of  the  hleak 
environs. 

On  the  Twrehina^  a  stony  hill  opposite,  separated  from  Afon- 
tarozzi,  the  hill  of  the  tombs,  by  a  ravine,  lay  Tabquinii,  a  town 
with  walls  about  5  M.  in  circumference.  Its  last  remains  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oorneto  in  1307.  No  ruins 
are  now  visible  save  scanty  vestiges  of  walls  and  foundations. 

The  *Necropoli8  (key,  see  above)  spreads  over  a  great  part  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  town  itself  stands.  The  Tumuli  which  ex- 
ternally distinguished  the  tombs  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  been 
entirely  destroyed;  the  subterranean  chambers  now  alone  remain. 
Even  in  ancient  times  the  tombs  were  frequently  plundered  for  the 
sake  of  the  precious  trinkets  they  contained,  and  modem  excava- 
tions have  despoiled  them  of  every  movable  object  that  remained. 
A  visit  to  them  is  nevertheless  extremely  interesting  to  those  who 
desire  to  form  an  idea  of  the  civilisation,  art,  and  religion  of  the 
Etruscans,  owing  to  their  arrangement  and  the  good  preservation  of 
their  paintings.  The  decoration  of  the  chambers  is  in  a  style  that 
was  prevalent  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  southern  Etruria,  and  indi- 
cates a  close  relationship  to  Hellenic  art.  The  following  (especially 
Nos.  5,  11,  14,  and  19)  are  the  most  interesting  tombs:  — 

No.  4.  C/roUa  delta  Caecia  del  Cignale  (boar-hunt),  or  Grotta  Qiurciola. 
The  faded  paintings,  copied  in  the  Huseo  Gregoriano  (p.  309) ,  represent  a 
banquet  with  music  and  dancing,  and  a  boar-hunt.  —  Opposite  to  this  tomb  — 

No.  6.  Orotta  del  Convito  Funehre,  or  del  TricliniOj  also  with  the  re- 
presentation of  a  banquet.  The  admirable  drawing  bears  witness  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  best  period  of  archaic  Greek  art.  The  men  here,  as  in  Uie 
others,  are  coloured  dark  red,  the  women  sketched  in  outline  on  the  walls 
in  whitish  colours. 

No.  8.  Cfrotta  del  MortOy  small;  mourning  for  the  deceased,  and  dancers. 

No.  11.  Orotta  del  T^fone,  more  extensive,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
pillar,  on  which  are  Typhons,  or  winged  genii  of  death  terminating  in  ser- 
pents. The  sarcophagi  bear  Latin  as  well  as  Etruscan  inscriptions,  a  proof 
that  they  belong  to  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  To  the  right  on  the  wall 
are  souls  escorted  by  genii;  under  them  is  Charon  with  the  hammer. 

No.  13.    Orotta  dtgli  Scudi^  with  banqueting  scenes. 

No.  13.  Orotta  del  Cardinale^  the  most  spacious  tomb  of  Tarquinii, 
supported  by  four  pillars,  opened  last  century;  colours  almost  entirely  faded. 

No.  14.  Orotta  delV  Oreo  or  del  Polifemo:  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
a  banquet ;  in  the  one  beyond  it  a  scene  from  the  infernal  regions ,  with 
Pluto,  Proserpine,  Geryon,  Tiresias,  Agamemnon,  Memnon,  and  Theseus; 
in  a  niche  is  Ulysses  blinding  Polyphemus.  —  The  paintings  here  exhibit 
unmistakable  Greek  influence. 

No.  16.  Orotta  dei  Vasi  JHpinti^  and  No.  16.  Orotta  del  Vecchio^  with 
banquets  and  dances,  both  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.  G. 
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Ko.  18.  Qrotia  delle  lierigioni,  bo  called  from  the  numerouB  EtruBcan  in- 
scriptions, with  warlike  trials  of  skill. 

"So.  19.  Orotta  del  Barone^  so  called  from  the  Hanoverian  ambassa- 
dor Baron  Kestner,  by  whom  it  was  opened,  contains  warlike  games,  riders, 
etc.,  Partly  in  the  archaio  style  \  colours  well  preserred. 

Ko.  20.  QroUa  delle  Bighe ,  discovered  in  1807  by  Baron  Stackelberg. 
A  copy  of  the  paintings  (funereal  games  and  dances)  in  the  Vatican. 

No.  21.  Orotta  del  Mare^  small,  with  sea-horses. 

Ko.  33.  Cfrotta  degJi  Anguri  (with  funereal  games;  a  criminal  with 
veiled  head  fighting  with  a  large  masti£^  honnded  on  by  a  figure  in  a 
mask),  of  the  same  date  as  Kos.  16  and  16. 

From  Gometo  to  (16  M.)  Toseanella  (p.  74)  a  diligence  runs  thrice  a 
week  (carriage  8fr.). 

The  train  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cometo ,  which  remains 
visible  for  a  long  time.  To  the  right ,  farther  on ,  is  the  insigni- 
ficant Porto  CUmentino,  which  is  entirely  abandoned  in  snmmer  on 
account  of  the  malaria.  The  horizon  is  bounded  inland  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Tolfa  (see  below),  which  yield  an  abundance  of  alum  and 
sulphur.  The  line  crosses  the  small  river  Mignone,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  stands  the  Torre  BeHaldo ,  where ,  according  to  a  legend,  an 
angel  dispelled  St.  Augustine's  doubts  respecting  the  Trinity. 

157  M.  Civtt^  Yeochia.  —  Halt  of  5-U  min.-,  *  Railway  Bestaurant. 

Oknibus  to  the  town  (within  a  few  minutes'*  walk)  25  c.  \  one-horse 
carriage  V2  fr.,  two-horse  1  fr. ;  porter  for  a  box  40  c.  —  Hotel  de  l'Edbope, 
clean.  —  Steamboat  to  Sardinia  daily,  in  11  hrs.;  see  Baedeker'^s  Southern 
Italy.  —  BaiTisH  Consul AB  Aqsnt,  L.  Sperandlo;  Ajcbbican,  G.  Marsanich. 

Civitd.  Vecchiay  the  seaport  of  Rome,  with  9200  inhah.,  the 
ancient  Centum  Cellae  founded  by  Trajan,  and  sometimes  called 
Portus  Trajanif  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  828,  but  in  854 
the  inhabitants  returned  into  the  ^ancierit  eity\  The  fortifications, 
built  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  were  recently  restored  by  the 
French.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  small 
fortified  island  with  a  lighthouse,  is  defended  by  two  towers.  The 
traveller  may  best  spend  a  leisure  hour  in  walking  on  the  quay. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Civitd  Vecchia  to  the  volcanic  mountains  of 
La  Tolfa  (2040  ft.)  and  the  loftily -situated  village  of  that  name,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  extensive  mines  of  alum.  The  scenery  is  picturesque, 
and  the  locality  interesting  to  geologists.  Some  mineral  springs,  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  baths  (Aquae  Tauri)^  lie  about  3  M.  from  Civitd  Vecchia. 

Fbom  Ciyita  Vecchia  to  Bomb.  The  best  views  are  on  the 
right  till  Bome  is  approached,  and  then  on  the  left.  The  line 
traverses  a  dreary  tract,  running  parallel  with  the  ancient  Via 
Atirelia  near  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Palo.  On  clear  days  the  Alban 
and  Yolscian  Mts.  are  visible,  and  still  farther  off  the  Monte  Cir- 
cello  (p.  388). 

163  M.  Santa  Marinella  possesses  a  mediaeval  castle. 

166  M.  Santa  Severa,  a  picturesque  baronial  castle,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Orsini  family,  and  now  of  the  S.  Spirito  Hospital  at 
Bome.  Here  in  ancient  times  lay  Pyrgos  or  Pyrgi,  the  harbour  of 
the  once  powerful  Etruscan  city  Caerey  now  Cerveteri  (p.  392), 
situated  on  a  height,  6  M.  to  the  left. 

171  M.  Furhara.  The  solitary  towers  on  the  shore  were  erected  in 
the  16th  cent,,  for  protection  against  the  dreaded  Turkish  corsairs. 
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177  M.  Palo,  with  a  chateau  and  -villa  of  the  Odescalchi,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  AUiunij  where  Pompey  and  Antoninus 
Pius  possessed  country-iesidences.  Relics  of  antiquity  now  scarce. 
A  short  hranch-line  runs  hence  to  the  frequented  sea-baths  of  La- 
dispolif  founded  by  Prince  Odescalchi  (fine  beach;  special  trains 
from  Rome  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.). 

181  M.  Palidoro  lies  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  has  Its 
source  on  the  heights  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  391).  Gomp. 
the  map,  p.  325. 

The  line  now  approaches  the  plantations  of  (186  M.}  Macecarete 
to  the  right,  the  ancient  Fregenae^  on  the  Arrone  which  issues  from 
the  Lago  di  Bracciano  and  enters  the  sea  near  this  point.  The  Lago 
di  Ponente  or  Stagno  di  Maccarese  is  now  skirted. 

193  M.  PorUe  Oatera,  whence  a  branch-line  dlTorges  to  Porto 
and  Fiumieino  (p.  394).  Near  (201  M.)  Magliana  the  Tiber  becomes 
visible,  and  the  line  follows  its  course  (comp.  Map,  p.  327).  A 
freer  view  is  now  obtained  of  the  extensive  Campagna  di  Roma ; 
to  the  right ,  in  the  background ,  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  361 ;  comp. 
panorama,  p.  320)  and  to  the  left  the  Sabine  Mts. ;  in  the  foreground 
is  8.  Paolo  Fiu)ri  le  Mura  (jp.  350). 

202  M.  Boma  S.  Paolo,  outside  the  Porta  Portese  (change  car- 
riages for  TrasteverCj  comp.  p.  115).  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber  by 
an  iron  bridge  and  skirts  the  S.E.  walls  of  Rome. 

207^/2  M.  Bome,  —  Arrival,  see  p.  115. 


2.  From  Leghorn  to  Volterra  and  CoUe. 

A  visit  to  Volterra,  the  antiquities  of  which  are  interesting,  is  best 
accomplished  ft^nn  Leghorn.  Railway  vi&  Cecina  to  Volterra  station, 
51  M. ,  in  3-3S/4  hrs.  \  express  to  Cecina  (no  through-connection)  6  fir.  35, 
4  fr.  45  c.  ^  ordinary  trains  6  fr.  95 ,  4  fr.  15,  2  fr.  65  c. ;  from  Cecina  to 
Volterra  station  3  fr.  40,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  66  c.  —  Diugsncs  from  the  station 
to  Volterra  in  2  hrs.  (fare  1V«  fr. ;  one-horse  carr.  10  fr.).  Those  who 
intend  to  continue  their  journey  southwards  by  the  Maremme  line  should 
leave  their  luggage  at  Cecina.  —  Diliosmck  to  Colle  twice  a  week  only; 
one-horse  carriage  about  12  fr. 

Volterra  may  also  be  reached  from  Ptnitedera,  a  station  on  the  Flor- 
ence and  Pisa  line,  by  driving  up  the  valley  of  the  Era  (6-6  hrs.). 

Fbom  Leohobn  to  Voltbeba.  To  (811/2  M.)  Cecina,  see  p.  2. 
The  branch-line  to  Volterra  ascends  hence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cecina  J  traversing  a  district  of  great  mineral  wealth.  —  672  M. 
RiparbeUa;  IOV2M.  Casino  di  Terra,-  15  M.  PonU  Oinori, 

19  M.  Volterra.  The  station  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
hill  on  which  the  town  lies.  The  extensive  salt-works  (Le  Saline) 
in  the  vicinity  supply  the  whole  of  Tuscany  with  salt. 

The  following  excursion,  for  which  a  carriage  may  be  hired  at  Volterra 
station,  is  interesting  to  geologists.  We  first  drive  to  Pomaraneey  a  pleasant 
town,  famed  in  the  Renaissance  period  for  its  earthenware,  with  a  large 
chUteau  of  Count  Larderello,  and  in  about  3  hrs.  reach  Larderello  on  the 
Monte  derboli,  the  central  point  of  the  boracic  acid  works  belonring  to 
the  Larderello  family,   which   are  pcditely  shown  to  visitors.    The  ex- 
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eiurgion  may  be  extended  towards  tlie  S.,  hj  Bagno  a  Morho  (with  flpringa, 
good  for  gout,  used  perhaps  by  the  Romans),  (hsteltmovoy  SassOy  and  Monte- 
rotondOt  to  Hassa  Marittima  (p.  3),  a  drive  of  3  hrs.  more.  Near  Sasso 
and  Monterotondo  in  particular  the  conntry  is  corered  with  elonds  of  steam, 
and  the  hot  snrfaee  of  the  earth  with  incmstations  of  sulphur,  sulphate  of 
iron,  etc.  Near  Monterotondo  is  the  hot  Laffo  ZolforM^  a  small  lake  strongly 
impregnated  with  boracic  acid,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation 
by  a  French  firm.  Count  Larderello's  works  yield  about  1650  tons,  and 
the  other  600  tons  umually,  and  the  whole  quantity  is  sent  by  contract  to 
England,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  pottery. 
The  l<»ffoni,  or  pools  through  which  the  so/floni  or  jeto  of  boracic  acid 
in  the  form  of  steam  bubble  up,  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Travale,  in  the  region  of  the  Cecina  and  Gornia,  and  most  probably  have 
a  common  volcanic  origin. 

The  road  from  the  station  to  (5  M.)  Yolteria  ascends  (diligence 
IY2  ^i**)-  The  country  presents  a  peculiarly  bleak  appearance.  The 
effect  of  the  rain  on  the  soft  and  spongy  soil  ifl  most  prejudicial  to 
agriculture. 

Toltarra.    —   ^Albbxoo  Kaziomalb,  B.  lV2-3fr.  ^  UNiosa.  —   Caffi 

Etruscot  in  the  market-place. 

The  celebrated  Alabaster  Works  of  Volterra  afford  occupation  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  but  most  of  the  patterns  are  unfortunately 
in  very  bad  taste.  The  ordinary  kinds  of  alabaster  are  found  in  the  vici- 
nity, the  more  valuable  in  the  mines  of  La  Gastellina,  to  the  S.  of  Leg- 
horn. The  traveller  should  visit  the  interesting  work-shops,  where  sou- 
venirs may  be  purchased  far  more  cheaply  than  at  Florence  or  Leghorn. 

Volterra  (1805  ft.),  chief  town  of  an  offlcial  district  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Etruscan  cities,  is  an  episcopal  residence  with 
5400  inhab.',  commanding  in  clear  weather  charming  prospects  as 
far  as  the  heights  of  Pisa,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea  with  the  is- 
lands of  Gorgona,  Elba ,  Oapraja,  and  Corsica. 

Volterra  (the  Etruscan  Velathrt^  the  Volaterrae  of  the  Bumans)  was 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and  was  so  strongly 
fortified  that  during  the  civil  wars  it  withstood  a  siege  by  Sulla^s  troops 
for  two  yeara.  It  afterwards  became  a  Boman  municipium,  but  gradually 
fell  to  decay  and  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  lUth  century.  It  was  re-erected 
under  the  Othos,  but  does  not  now  cover  one-third  of  its  ancient  area. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  free  town,  and  from  this  period  date  the 
best  buildings ;  but  it  became  subjeet  to  Florence  in  1361.  The  last  revolt 
of  the  inhabitanta  against  the  Florentines  terminated  on  17th  June,  1472, 
when  the  town  was  captured  and  ruthlessly  pillaged. 

Among  the  antiquities  the  ancient  *Town  Walls,  once  up- 
wards of  41/2  M.  in  circumference,  and  nearly  three  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  Fiesole  and  Gortona,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  Their  dimensions  (40  ft.  in  height,  13  ft.  in  thickness) 
and  construction  of  horizontal  courses  of  sandstone  blocks  (pan- 
china)  are  best  inspected  outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina  and  in 
the  garden  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Ghiara.  One  of  the  ancient 
gateways,  the  *Pobta  dull'  Abco,  20  ft.  in  height,  is  also  still  in 
existence.  The  corbels  are  adorned  with  almost  obliterated  heads. 
The  Porta  di Diana  (^UPortone')j  another  gateway,  outside  the  Porta 
Fiorentina,  has  been  much  altered.  Outside  the  same  gate,  below 
the  burying-gronnd,  is  situated  the  ancient  Necropolis^  about  halfway 
up  the  hill ,  at  the  place  now  called  8,  Marmi.     A  number  of  the 
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curiosities  in  the  museum  were  found  here,  but  all  the  tombs  but 
one  have  been  closed  up  again. 

The  PiscinQj  outside  the  castle,  a  reservoir  resting  on  six  col- 
umns, is  only  shown  by  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  is  reached 
by  a  long  ladder.  The  Thermae,  near  the  Fonte  S.  Felice,  are  of 
Roman  origin.    Traces  of  an  Amphitheatre  ne&i  the  Porta  Fiorentina. 

The  Palazzo  dbi  Psiobi  or  Palazzo  Pubblioo  (PI.  19)  in  the 
Piazza^  a  handsome  edifice,  begun  in  1208  and  completed  in  1257, 
is  unfortunately  somewhat  modernised;  the  exterior  is  adorned  with 
mediaeval  coats-of-arms.  It  contains  a  collection  of  pictures ,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  Luca  Signorellij  Ma- 
donna with  six  saints  and  two  angels,  1491  (much  injured);  Dom. 
OhirlandajOj  Christ  in  glory  (ruined  by  restoration  in  1874),  and  a 
Madonna,  by  the  same. 

Adjoining,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Oatheij&al 
(PI.  8),  consecrated  in  1120  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  and  said  to  have 
been  enlarged  in  the  13th  cent,  by  Nicaoltt  Pisano,  The  facade  dates 
from  1254. 

Intkbiox.  Above  aad  beside  the  entrance  are  reliefs  from  the  life  of 
St.  Octavianus  (14th  cent.)  \  the  pulpit  is  adorned  with  scnlptnres  of  the  end 
„f  the  12th  century.  The  two  angels  with  candelabra  on  the  high-altar  are 
v7  Afino  da  Fie$ole.  The  sarcophagus  of  St.  Octavianus  is  by  Raffaele  Oioli 
1527)  5  the  elaborate  roof  by  Fr.  Cipriani  (1570).  —  In  the  S.  transept  is  a 
(fine  wooden  group  (i3th  cent.)  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  chapel 
of  S.  Carlo,  opposite ,  contains  on  the  left  an  'Annunciation  by  Signorelli 
(1491),  of  rich  colouring  and  attractive  grace;  above  the  altar,  Mary 
Magdalen  by  Camillo  Incontri  (1084) ;  on  the  right,  Ben.  di  Oiovanni^  Nativ- 
ity, with  predelle  by  Benozzo  Ootzoli;  and  Pontormo^  Descent  from  the 
Cross  (unfinished). 

Opposite  to  the  cathedral  rises  the  baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni 
(PI.  6),  an  octagonal  church,  supposed  to  date  from  the  7th  cent., 
and  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  The  por- 
tal dates  from  the  13th  century.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an 
ancient  sarcophagus,  with  a  relief  of  Narcissus.  The  fine  arch  of  the 
high-altar  is  by  Balsimelli  da  Settignano  (16th  cent.),  the  octagonal 
font  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1502) ,  and  the  ciborium  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  (1471). 

S.  Lino  (PI.  13),  a  church  founded  in  1480  by  Raffaele  Maffei, 
contains  the  tomb  of  that  scholar,  with  a  recumbent  statue  by  Silvio 
da  Fiesole. 

In  the  Via  Riceiarelli  is  the  house  in  which  Daniele  da  Votterra, 
the  celebrated  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  born  in  1509  (he  died 
at  Paris  in  1567).  The  house  still  belongs  to  the  family  of  Riceiarelli, 
who  possess  a  fine  Elias,  by  the  artist. 

S.  FaANCBSCo  (PI.  10),  with  the  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Confra- 
temith  delta  Croce  di  Oiomo  of  1315 ,  contains  frescoes  from  the 
life  of  the  Saviour  and  the  legend  of  the  Cross  by  Cienni  di  Fran- 
cesco di  Ser  Cienni  of  Florence,  1410. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Volterra  is  the  *Mu8bo  Nazio- 
NALB,  a  valuable  collection  of  inBcriptions,  coins,  bronzes,  statues^ 
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and  vases,  now  contained  in  the  Palazzo  Tagassi  (PI.  20),  Via  Vit- 

torio  Emanuele.    AdmiBBlon  1  fr.,  Sun.  fiee. 

The  museum,  established  in  1731,  and  greatly  enriched  by  the  collections 
of  the  erudite  Mario  Quamaed  in  1761,  was  in  1878  admirably  arranged 
by  CawUiere  N.  Mc^ei.  Seven  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  and  as  many  on 
the  upper  are  occupied  by  the  collection  of  Cinerary  Urns  (upwards  of 
400).  These  are  generally  about  3  ft.  in  length,  and  date  from  the  latest 
period  of  Etmscan  art,  i,t.  the  3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.C.  The  subjects  are 
more  interesting  than  the  execution,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very 
mediocre.  A  few  of  them  are  composed  of  terracotta  and  sandstone ,  but 
most  of  them  are  of  the  alabaster  of  the  environs.  On  the  lid  is  the  greatly 
reduced  recumbent  effigy  of  the  deceased  \  the  sides  are  adorned  with 
reliefs ,  and  some  of  them  bear  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  The  re- 
presentations on  the  urns  are  partly  derived  from  the  peculiar  sphere  of 
Etruscan  life,  partly  from  Greek  mythology.  From  the  former,  parting 
scenes  are  the  most  frequent;  the  deceased,  equipped  as  a  rider,  is  escorted 
by  a  messenger  who  bears  a  long  sack  containing  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney or  is  accompanied  by  Charon  with  the  hammer.  Sacrifices  and  funeral- 
processions  occur  frequently,  as  well  as  banquets,  races,  contests  of' skill, 
etc.  Greek  mythology  has  supplied  an  abundant  selection  of  subjects,  e.g. 
Ulysses  with  the  Sirens  and  with  Circe,  the  abduction  of  Helen,  death  of 
Clytemnestra,  Orestes  and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (the  gate  a 
copy  of  the  Porta  deir  Arco,  p.  9),  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  CEdipus  with 
the  Sphinx ,  GSdipus  slaying  his  father.  There  is  a  singular  blending  of 
luxuriance  and  melancholy  in  the  subjects  and  treatment  of  these  works, 
and  the  same  peculiarity  is  often  observed  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  Etruscan  art.  —  Five  other  rooms  contain  marble  sculptures  (archaic 
sandstone  relief  of  a  warrior),  vases  (mostly  of  a  later  style),  coins,  bronzes, 
utensils,  gold  ornaments,  and  fine  glass  vessels.  —  In  the  third  story  are 
the  Archives  and  the  lAbrary^  containing  13,(XX)  vols.,  and  a  collection  of 
coins  and  seals.  On  the  staircase  are  a  frieze  in  relief  (9th  cent.)  from 
S.  Giusto,  an  inscription  of  Gnndibert,  King  of  the  Longobards,  and  other 
mediaeval  sculptures. 

The  GiTADBL  (ForUMta)  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Cassero  or 
Rocca  Veechiaj  erected  on  the  ancient  town- walls  in  1343  by  Walter 
de  Brienne,  Dnke  of  Athens,  and  the  Rocca  Nttovay  built  by  the 
Florentines  after  the  capture  of  the  town.  At  the  same  time  they 
constructed  the  prison  /{  Mcutio  for  the  incarceration  of  political 
offenders,  where  the  mathematician  Lorenzo  Lorenzini  was  confined 
as  a  suspected  person  by  the  Grand-Duke  Cosimo  III.  for  11  years 
(1682-93).  The  citadel,  now  a  house  of  correction,  may  be  visited 
with  permission  of  the  Sotto  Prefetto. 

The  Palazzo  Maffei-Quamacci,  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Michael 
with  its  three  towers,  the  oldest  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  contains 
pictures  and  a  valuable  coUeotion  of  letters  of  8alv.  Roaa. 

The  Gothio  Palazzo  Inghirami  contains  a  small  collection  of 
pictures,  comprising  a  *Portrait  of  the  learned  Fedra  Inghirami, 
an  original  work  of  Raphael  (replica  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence). 

The  Casa  Vucci  bears  the  Roman  epitaph  of  a  boy,  five  years  of 
age,  probably  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  poet  Persms,  who 
was  born  at  VolaterraB  in  A.D.  34. 

Outside  the  Porta  Pisana  is  the  rained  Romanesque  church  of  S.  Bie- 
fano,  near  which  are  a  fountain  and  a  Roman  marble  portrait-statue, 
known  as  the  ProiomarziOy  from  a  corruption  of  Prato  Harzio,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  place.  —  Farther  from  the  town,  between  the  churches  of 
S.  Giusta  and  La  Badia,  lies  a  deep  ravine  called  Le  Baize  ^  which  was 
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comparatively  recently  formed  by  the  action  of  water  and  continnes  to 
increase.  Several  buildings  have  already  been  undermined  and  destroyed, 
and  the  celebrated  Gamaldulensian  abbey  of  Ban  Salvatore^  fonnded  in 
the  11th  cent.,  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate. 

In  the  valley  to  the  B.  is  the  convent  of  S.  CHrolamo,  the  vestibale 
chapels  of  which  contain  terracotta  altar-pieces  from  the  studio  of  the  2>«lla 
Bobbia*s,  one  representing  St.  Francis  with  SS.  Clara  and  Louis,  another 
the  Last  Judgment  (1601).  In  the  church  is  an  Annunciation  by  Benvemtto 
di  Oicvcmni.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Villa  Inghirafni  (fine  view),  with  some 
Etruscan  Tonibs^  in  which  the  burial-urns  are  still  in  sUu  (the  gardener 
supplies  a  light,  V*  ^'O*  Hence  the  rock-caves  named  Le  Buehe  de*  Sara' 
eewi  may  be  visited. 

A  pleasant  Exouksion  may  be  made  to  the  copper -mines  of  J^a  Cava 
di  Chporciano^  near  Jfonte  Catiniy  10  M.  from  Volterra.  The  road  leads 
across  the  hill  of  La  Baeheiona  to  Monte  CaUni  on  the  summit  of  the  Se' 
laffite^  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  The  square  tower  of  the  old  castle 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  mines  have  been  worked  since  the 
l5th  cent. ,  and  the  operations  were  very  successful  till  within  recent 
years.  The  present  possessor  is  Count  Butturlin.  The  mineral  was  found  in 
pockets  or  clusters,  between  serpentine,  known  here  as  gdbbro  verde,  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  red  rock,  gahhro  rosso.  The  whole  vicinity  is  extremely 
interesting  for  geologists.  A  number  of  peaks,  such  as  Monte  delV  Abete^Poggio 
alia  Crocey  and  Jfi(>n<eJ/a<«t, consist  of  gabbro  rosso,  which  has  been  upheaved 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  through  the  surrounding  sand  and  limestone. 
The  view  from  Monte  Massi  (1910  ft.)  or  from  Poggio  aUa  Croce  (1/2  hr. 
from  Monte  Catini)  extends  from  the  heights  near  Uassa  and  Carrara  to- 
wards the  N.  to  Monte  Ami^ta  on  the  S.,  and  embraces  the  sea  with  the 
islands  of  Elba,  Capr^ja,  and  Corsica. 

Fbom  Yoltbusa  to  Gollb,  I5V2  M.  The  high-road  leads  to- 
wards the  E.  through  an  undulating  and  attractive  district.  To  the 
left  is  seen  8,  Qimigryxno  (p.  15),  to  which  a  good  road  (fine  views) 
diverges  after  7^2  M.  (reaching  it  after  11  M.  more;  pedestrians 
may  take  a  short-cut ,  diverging  1  M.  farther  on,  y\%,  Banza  and  8, 
Donato).    To  the  right  lies  Pomarance  (p.  8).  Colle,  see  p.  14. 


3.  Elba  and  the  Tuscan  Islands. 

A  visit  to  Elba,  which  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  scientific  traveller 
and  the  lover  of  nature,  is  accomplished  either  from  Leghorn  or  from 
Piombino  (p.  2).  The  steamer  from  Leghorn  touches  at  Piombino  and 
Portoferrajo,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  alto  at  the  small  ports  of  Bio 
Marina  and  Portolongone.  The  steamer  leaves  Lbohobm  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m., 
Portoferrajo  5.30  p.m.,  Piombino  7.15  p.m..  Bio  Marina  8.15  p.m.,  arriv- 
ing at  Portolongone  at  8.80  a.m. ;  returning  from  Portolongone  on  Mon. 
at  4  p.m.,  Bio  Marina  4.30  p.m.,  Piombino  6  p.m.,  Portoferrajo  9  p.m., 
reaching  Leghorn'  at  1.30  a.m.  —  Another  steamer  leaving  Piombino  daily 
at  4  p.m.,  reaches  Portoferrajo  in  IVa  hr.,  returning  at  9  a.m.  (the  Sun. 
steamer  leaves  Portoferri^o  at  7  a.m.,  and  touches  at  Bio  Marina  and 
Portolongone).  —  A  steamer  of  the  Linea  Livomo-Porto  8.  St^ftmo  makes 
a  trip  once  weekly  to  the  small  neighbouring  islands,  leaving  Leghorn  on 
Wed.  at  8  a.m.  and  returning  from  Porto  Santo  Stefano  onFrid.  at  6  a.m. 

About  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leghorn  rises  the  cliff  of  Melcria^  where 
the  Pisans  were  so  signally  defeated  by  the  Qenoese  in  1284,  that 
they  never  regained  their  former  supremacy.  Farther  to  the  W. 
(21 Y2  M.  from  Leghorn)  is  OorgonOy  inhabited  by  fishermen,  a 
sterile  island,  affording  pasture  to  wild  goats  only.    Between  the 
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latter  uid  £1)m  lies  (40  M.)  Caprqja  ('island  of  goats',  so  called  by 
the  ancients  also),  with  2000  inhab.,  where  wine  is  produced. 

Slba,  Lat.  Ilva,  Greek  uEihalia,   consisting  of  an  imposing 
mountain-gioup,  lies  5^2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Piombino  (p.  2),  be- 
yond the  islets  of  Palmajola  and  Cerboli,    The  vessel  rounds  the 
Capo  deUa  Vita  and  enters  the  beautiful  bay  of  Pofto/'erra/o  (Albergo 
delle  Api,   fair),   the   capital   (3700  inhab.),    enclosed   amphi- 
theatricdly   by  mountains.    The  island  was  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  its  iron  ore;   in  the  middle  ages  it  was  subject  to  the 
Pisans,  then  to  Genoa,  to  Lucca,  and  to  the  Appiani  of  Piom- 
bino ,  and  was  finally  presented  by  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  to  Duke 
Cosimo  I.  of  Florence,  who  fortified  the  harbour  of  Portoferrajo 
in  1548.  As  the  name  of  the  town  indicates,  the  mining  and  export 
of  iron  form  the  principal  occupation  of  most  of  the  islanders 
(22,000),  others  being  supported  by  the  tunny  and  sardine  fisheries. 
Elba  has  acquired  a  modern  celebrity  as  the  retreat  of  the  dethroned 
Napoleon,  from  5th  May,  1814,  to  26th  Feb.,  1815.    The  Villa 
8,  Martino ,  the  house  occupied  by  the  emperor ,  is  stlU  shown  at 
Portoferrigo,  on  the  height  above  the  harbour ,  between  the  forts 
SUUa  and  FeAcone^  which  were  erected  by  Cosimo  I.,  and  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  bay  in  £ront,  and  of  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Piombino  at  the  back.    Below,  adjoining  the  harbour,  is  the 
Bagno,  or  prison,  in  which  several  hundred  galley -convicts  are 
confined.  —  The  island  is  about  18  M.  long,  6^2  ^-  broad,  and 
90  sq.  M.  in  area;  it  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  but  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains  predominate.    Monte  Capanne,  the  highest 
point,  near  the  village  of  Mareianaj  is  5300  ft.  in  height.  The  coast 
on  the  side  next  the  mainland  is  less  abrupt,  and  produces  admirable 
wine  and  fruit,  especially  near  Capoliveri.  —  An  excursion  to  the 
iron-mines  near  Rio  Marina  is  best  made  by  taking  the  steamer 
(p.  12)  to  that  port;  it  may  also  be  made  from  Portoferrajo  by  ^k- 
ing  a  boat  to  theBorgo  dei  Magattinij  and  walking  or  riding  thence 
(horse  there  and  back  3  fr.)  over  the  hill  to  Bio  Castello  and  on  to 
Rio  Marina,  where  a  guide  to  the  mines  (scarcely  necessary)  may 
be  obtained.    The  ferriferous  strata  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  re- 
cognised at  a  distance  by  the  leddish-black  appearance  of  the  hills. 
On  the  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Rio  Castello,  lies  the  picturesque  strong- 
hold of  Portolongone,  founded  by  the  Spaniards,  another  steamboat- 
station  (p.  12). 

About  TVs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Elba  lies  the  ialand  of  Pianoia,  the 
aneient  PUmatJOy  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  ia  perfectly  flat.  To  this 
island  Agrippa  Postumus,  grandson  of  Augustus,  was  once  banished,  and 
to  him  are  referred  the  considerable  Roman  remains  which  still  exist  here. 
—  Farther  to  the  8.  (35  M.  from  Blba)  rises  Monte  Oristo,  consisting  of 
granite  rock,  6  M.  in  circumference.  It  contains  numerous  springs,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery  destroyed  by  pirates  in  the  16th  century.  —  Op- 
posite the  Honte  Argentario  (p.  4)  and  about  6  M.  from  the  mainland  is 
OlgUo,  Lat.  IgiUmm,  a  considerable  island  containing  a  village  and  ves- 
tiges of  Soman  palaces.    The  highest  point  is  1630  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
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14    . 
4.  From  Florence  to  Siena  and  Chinsi  vift  Empoli. 

114  M.  Railway.  To  Siena,  591/2  M.,  in  S-S'/z  hrs.  •,  fares  10  fr.  90,  7  fr. 
65,  4  fr.  95  c.  —  From  Siena  to  Chiusi,  54V2  M.,  in  23/4-4  hrs.  •,  fares  0  fr. 
95,  6  fr.  95,  4  fr.  46  c.  —  "So  qnick  trains. 

Florence ,  see  Baedeker  8  Northern  Italy.  —  6  M.  S.  Donnino; 
the  valley  of  the  Arno  expands.  7  M.  Signa,  with  its  grey  pinnacles 
and  towers,  is  famed  for  its  straw-plaiting.  The  line  crosses  the 
Ombrone ,  which  falls  into  the  Arno,  and  enters  the  defile  of  the 
Oonfolinaj  which  separates  the  middle  from  the  lower  yalley  of  the 
Arno.  Crossing  the  Arno,  the  train  reaches  (16  M.)  Montelupo, 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  small  river  Peso. 

20  M.  Empoli  (^Rail.  Restaurant ,  unpretending),  a  small  town 
with  6000  inhah. ,  with  antiquated  buildings  and  narrow  streets, 
situated  in  a  fertile  district.  Halt  of  6-25  min. ;  passengers  to  Siena 
have  often  to  change  carriages.  The  main  line  pursues  a  W.  di- 
rection towards  Pisa  and  Leghorn ;  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy, 

The  line  to  Siena  traverses  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Elsa^  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  right,  on  the  hill,  S.  Miniato  dei 
Tedeschiy  picturesquely  situated,  with  a  lofty  mediaeval  tower.  23  M. 
PonteaElsa;2QM.  Qranaiolo.  SOVgM.  CastelFiorenlmo;  the  town, 
on  the  height  to  the  left,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Vol  d'Elsa, 

351/2  M.  Certaldo ;  the  town,  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  was  the  na- 
tive place  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio,,  who  died  here,  21st  Dec,  1375,  at 
the  age  of  62.  His  tomb  in  the  church  of  S.  Michele  e  Oiacomo  (La 
Canonieajy  erected  in  1503,  was  removed  some  time  after.  1783  and 
his  bones  scattered.  The  house  of  Boccaccio,  now  denoted  by  a 
tablet,  was  restored  in  1823  by  the  Countess  Carlotta  Lenzoni-Me- 
dici,  and  fitted  up  in  the  medisBval  style.  The  remains  of  his  mon- 
ument were  also  brought  hither. 

431/2  M.  Foggibonsi  (AquUaj  opposite  the  station ,  tolerably 
com-fortable);  the  town  (4000  inhab.)  lies  to  the  right.  On  the  hill 
above  it  rise  the  old  castie  and  ihe  monastery  of  S.  Lucchese,  In  the 
church  of  the  castle  is  an  altar-piece  and  in  the  former  refectory  are 
frescoes  by  Oerino  da  Pistoja. 


Fbom  P0GOIBON8I  TO  CoLLE,  5  M.,  railway  in  18  min.  (70, 40  c). 

Golle  {Alb.  del  Buon  Soggiomo ,  tolerable),  generally  called 
Colle  di  Yal  d^Elaa  to  distLnguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name.  Is  an  old  town  with  1000  Inhab. ,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance.  It  now  consists  of  two  parts,  CoUe  Alto 
and  Colle  Basso.  The  first  of  these  contains  the  palaces  of  the  old,  bnt 
now  greatly  impoverished  aristocracy,  including  tbe  Palazzo  Cecce- 
relli,  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (16th  cent.) ;  the  house  of 
the  celebrated  architect  Arnolfo  diCambio;  and  the  Cathedral,  dat- 
ing from  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  facade  modernised  in  bad  taste,  a 
marble  pulpit  (of  which  the  lower  part  belongs  to  the  13th  cent., 
and  the  upper  part,  with  reliefs  of  saints,  to  the  16th),  and  hand^ 
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some  oaived  choir- stalls  and  episcopal  throne  of  the  17th  century. 
At  CoUe  Basso  there  are  now  important  iron  and  glass  works. 

The  interesting  little  town  of  S.  Oimignano  may  be  conveniently 
visited  from  Pogglbonsi  or  Colle,  from  each  of  which  it  is  about 
6  M.  distant.  Carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  stations  for  4  fr. 

8.  Oimignano  (1180  ft. ;  Albergo  Leon  Bianco,  Via  S.  Matteo, 
near  the  gate,  R.  l-^'/s*  pei^s.  4^2  fr.,  clean),  an  ancient  and  loftily 
situated  town,  with  8200  inhab.,  was  a  prosperous  and  independent 
place  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent.,  but  in  1353,  after  having  suffered 
terribly  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  the  leading  families  of 
the5aivueci  (Ghibellines)  and  Ar(2tn^fte22t(Guelphs),  it  became  sub- 
ject to  Florence.  Its  walls,  its  towers  (whence  the  name  'S.  Gimig- 
nano  delle  belle  torn'),  and  its  streets  all  carry  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  Perhaps  no  other  town  in  Tuscany  presents  so  faithful  a  picture 
of  Dante's  time.    Architecture  of  the  Gothic  type  prevails. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Piazza  bella  Colleoiata,  or 
del  Duomo,  with  several  important  buildings. 

The  Gothic  *Palazzo  Pubblioo  was  erected  in  1288-1323. 

The  Sala  DSL  CoMSiOLio ,  on  the  second  floor,  contains  a  *Hadonna 
with  saints  and  angels ,  and  the  kneeling  donor  Podesti  l^ello  dei  Tolo- 
mei  (1317^,  a  fresco  by  Lippo  Memmi  of  Siena  ^  also  pictures  from  sup- 
pressed monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood :  8,9.  Mainardi,  Madonnas;  13. 
FiUppino  Lippiy  Annunciation  (two  round  paintings)  ■,  16.  Fra  PaoHno,  Ma- 
donna; 18.  Finiuriechio,  Madonna  with  two  saints  (from  Monte  Oliveto; 
about  1504).  —  To  the  left  of  the  exit  into  the  court  is  the  Cappella 
DBX.  Pkbtobk,  or  delle  Careeri  (now  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  parts), 
containing  a  scene  from  the  legend  of  St.  Yvo,  and  allegorical  figures  of 
Truth,  Prudence,  and  Falsehood,  frescoes  by  Sodoma.  There  are  also 
traces  of  frescoes  in  other  room«. 

The  Torre  del  Comune  (160  ft.)  is  the  highest  of  the  13  towers 
which  still  exist  out  of  the  original  number  of  50.  The  largest  of 
its  three  bells  dates  from  1328. 

Adjacent  is  the  cathedral ,  usually  called  *La  Gollsoiata,  of 
the  12th  cent.,  enlarged  after  1466  by  Oiuliano  da  Majano,  and  now 
entirely  modernised.   It  contains  frescoes  of  the  14-15th  centuries. 

On  the  entrance-wall,  *Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  fresco  of  colos- 
sal proportions  by  Benogzo  Ooszoli,  1465 ;  Annunciation,  two  wooden  figures 
(14th  cent.)  by  Martinue  BartoUmaei  of  Siena.  In  the  lA.  aisle,  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament  (some  in  bad  preservation)  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi  of  Siena,  1356; 
an  the  S.  aisle,  Life  of  Christ  by  Bama  da  Siena^  1380.  In  the  nave,  above 
the  arch,  the  Last  Judgment,  Paradise,  and  the  Inferno,  by  Tciddeo  di  Bar- 
tolo^  1303.  —  The  visitor  should  particularly  notice  the  last  side-chapel  to 
the  right,  the  *'Gappxlla  S.  Fdia,  which  contains  the  bones  of  this  local 
saint,  ^who  died  at  the  age  of  15  years.  The  chapel  was  designed  by 
CHuUano  da  Majano  (1468).  Altar-piece  (recently  restored)  by  Benedetto 
da  Majano  (1475).  The  frescoes  on  the  side-walls,  representing  the  vision 
of  the  youthful  saint  and  her  burial,  by  Bom,  Ohirlandajo^  are  among  the 
finest  works  of  that  master,  and  combine  a  ftesh  and  lifelike  style  with 
majestic  gravity  (restored  in  1832).  —  In  the  choir,  centre  of  the  right 
wall,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  an  altar-piece  by  Piero  del  Pollajuolo  of 
Florence.  1483  •,  to  the  right  of  this.  Madonna  and  four  saints,  by  Benosto 
Ooszoh^  1466',  on  the  left  wall,  same  subject  by  Vine.  Tamagni;  adjacent, 
marquetry  ('intarsia*)  choir-stalls  of  1480.  —  The  Oratobio  8.  Giovanni 
contains  an  Annunciation  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo^  1482,  of  no  great  importance. 
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Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  Palazzo  dbii  Podbsta,  with  an 
imposing  loggia  (now  a  theatre).  It  is  surmounted  by  the  Torre 
della  Rognosa  or  dell^  Orologio,  which  indicates  the  height  beyond 
which  private  indiyiduals  were  prohibited  from  building. 

The  Via  S.  Mattbo  descends  from  the  Piazza ,  passing  the  two 
towers  of  the  Salvucci ,  to  an  ancient  gateway ,  which  marked  the 
limits  of  the  town  until  the  13th  century.  Immediately  to  the  right 
in  this  street  is  the  Biblioteca  ComurkoU  (librarian,  Preposto  Ugo 
Nomi),  which  contains  9000  vols,  and  200  MSS.  One  of  its 
treasures  is  a  copy  of  AlciatVs  Emblemaia  (Lyons,  1564),  along  with 
which  are  bound  up  several  interesting  autographs,  including  those 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Adjacent  is  a  small  Museum,  —  Far- 
ther on  are  S,  Bartolo  (originally  S.  Matteo),  a  church  of  the 
Knights  Templar ,  with  a  12th  cent,  facade ,  and  the  Palasizo  Pe- 
sciolini.  —  In  the  Via  Nuoya,  which  diverges  to  the  right,  are  the 
church  of  8.  Chiara  on  the  left ,  and  farther  on ,  on  the  right ,  the 
Hospitaly  with  numerous  majolica  vases,  and  the  church  of  8.  Qiro- 
lamo  (behind  the  high-altar,  Madonna  and  saints  by  Vineemo  Ta^ 
magrhiy  1522,  with  a  glory  by  a  later  painter),  and  Anally,  to  the 
left  of  the  gateway,  the  12th  cent,  church  of  8.  Oiacomo ,  another 
church  of  the  Templars ,  with  frescoes  by  a  Sienese  master  of  the 
13th  century. 

The  Via  delle  Romite,  diverging  from  the  Via  Nuova  at  S.  Chiara, 
leads  to  *S.  Agostino,  begun  in  V&O  (chief  entrance  usually  closed ; 
sagrestano,  Via  Nuova  17). 

This  church  owes  its  famie  to  the  frescoes  in  the  Ohoib  by  Benozso 
G^oziToM  (1463-65),  where  the  master  has  ponrtrayed  the  life  ofSt.  Aagnstine 
in  17  scenes,  from  his  school-days  to  his  death.  Though  not  of  uniform 
excellence,  nor  in  equally  good  preservation,  these  pictures  alone  repay 
a  visit  to  S.  Ghimignano  (the  finest  are:  St.  Augustine  as  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric in  Rome;  Death  of  St.  Monica;  *St.  Augustine  on  the  bier).  —  The 
Cappblla  S.  Guolislko,  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  contains  a  Kativity  and 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bartolo  di  Frtdi^  in  which  several  touches  of  real 
Italian  life  are  traceable.  —  To  the  left,  in  the  Oappblla  dbl  S.  Saoba- 
MBXTTo,  are  frescoes  by  Vincenzo  Tamagni.  -^  On  the  K.  side  of  the 
church,  St.  Geminianus  and  three  worshippers,  a  fresco  by  iSefr.  Mainardiy 
a  pupil  of  Dom.  Ghirlandajo;  farther  on,  St  Sebastian,  the  deliverer 
from  the  plague,  the  effects  of  which  are  sjrmbolised  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning, by  Benoggo  O^moH,  146i,  of  less  importance  than  the  frescoes  in  the 
choir.  To  the  right  of  the  prineipal  entrance :  fine  altar-piece  (St.  Bartoldus), 
one  of  the  chief  works  otBmedetto  da  ifdi/ano  (well  preserved),  1494;  under 
the  oi^an  are  frescoes  by  8eb.  Mainardif  representing  saints  in  simple 
groups  (16(X)). 

From  S.  Agostino  we  return  to  the  market-place,  which  is  ad- 
Joined  by  the  Piazza  dblla  Cistbrna  ,  distinguished  by  the  two 
low  towers  of  the  ArdinghelU ,  on  the  right.  The  Via  del  Castello 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo  in  Ponte,  with  a  portico, 
now  built  up,  of  the  13th  century.  —  The  terracotta  ornamentation 
of  the  windows  of  the  buildings,  many  of  which  are  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe,  should  be  observed. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Gistema  the  Contzada  di  San  Giovanni 
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descends  to  the  right  to  the  Palazzo  PraUUesiy  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal saloon  of  tlie  upper  floor  contains  a  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine 
with  saintB,  a  fresco  by  Vine.  Tamagni  (1528).  Farther  OQf  to  the 
left,  are  8.  Giovanni  Eoangeliata,  a  Johannite  church  of  the  12th 
cent.,  and,  In  the  street,  a  figure  of  the  Madonna,  by  Mainardi. 

A  private  garden  at  the  Fortezza ,  the  highest  part  of  the  old 
fortifications  (ascend  to  the  right  from  La  Collegiata),  commands  a 
fine  Tiew  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

We  may  drive  in  */t  hi.  to  the  venerable  church  of  8.  Maria  Aimmta 
di  Callorij  or  Celloley  situated  outside  the  Porta  Hatteo,  and  dating  from 
the  11th,  or  perhaps  from  the  10th  cent.,  containing  remarkahle  capitals 
and  curious  ornamentation  in  the  apse.    Fine  view. 


Beyond  Poggibonsi  the  Railway  begins  to  ascend  considerably. 
To  the  right,  Btaggia  with  a  mediaeval  chateau ;  farther  on,  to  the 
right,  the  ancient  and  picturesque  ch&teau  of  Monte  Biggioni.  The 
train  then  passes  through  a  long  tunnel  (3  min.). 

59^2  M.  Sieaa,  see  p.  21. 

Siena  is  a  terminal  station.  The  train  backs  out,  returns  part  of 
the  way  to  Empoli,  and  then  diverges  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the 
S.E.  We  traverse  the  hills  which  form  the  watershed  between  the 
Omhrone  and  the  valley  of  the  Chiana.  Several  tunnels.  65  M.  Arhia. 

Arhia  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  S.  An- 
iono  in  D<Sfana^  the  parish-church  of  wMch  contains  a  Madonna  by  Bald. 
Peruzzi,  to  whom  also  is  due  the  brick  erection  of  the  Martirio  di  S.  An- 
raoio  (key  at  the  parsonage).  A  pyramid  surrounded  by  cypresses  on  the 
opposite  ridge  of  hills  marks  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Monte  Aperto,  whence 
Fariaata  degli  Uberti  (p.  23)  issued  to  the  battle  of  1260. 

6972  M.  CcLBUlwaovo  Berardenga.  This  bleak  district,  with  its 
chalk -hills  and  barren  fissured  mountains,  is  interesting  to  the 
palaeontologist  only. 

79 M.  AseiaBo;  the  pleasant  little  town  (^Alb.  del  Sole,  clean; 
2100  inhab.),  V/2M..  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  possesses  fortifica- 
tions construoted  by  the  Sienese  in  1B51 ,  and  several  handsome 
churches  with  pictures  of  the  early  Sienese  school. 

Asciano  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the 
famous,  but  now  suppressed,  Benedictine  convent  of  *Hont*  Oliveto 
Maggiore  (6  M.;  carriages  at  the  Alb.  del  Sole,  fare  10-12  fr. ; 
a  drive  of  2  hrs.  by  the  high-road,  or  1^/2  l^i-  ^V  *^®  picturesque 
direct  route  suitable  for  light  vehicles  only). 

Visitors  apply  beforehand  to  the  ^Ispettore  of  the  Istituto  delle  Belle 
Arti  at  Siena  (p.  33),  from  whom  they  receive  a  ^permesso*  to  present 
to  the  ^Sopraintendente'*  at  the  monastery.  Those  who  have  not  time  to 
send  this  two  days  in  advance  should  provide  themselves  with  eatables 
for  one  day.  Ordinary  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  stay  more  than  two  days 
at  the  convent  ('pens'.  6  fr.). 

The  convent,  founded  in  1330  by  Bernardo  Tolomei  and  afterwards 
greatly  enriched  by  donations,  still  affords  an-  excellent  idea  of  a  great 
establishment  of  the  kind.  The  monks  must  have  been  wonderfully 
energetic  to  have  been  able  to  transform  the  sterile  chalk-soil  here  into 
a  smiling  oasis,  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pius  II. ;  p.  29)  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  monastery  in  his  *Oominentaria\ 

Babdkkeb.   Italy  II.    iith  Edition.  2 
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The  walls  of  the  Monastxrt  Goubt  are  adorned  with  celebrated 
frescoes  by  Luca  8ignor€lli  (1497)  and  Ant.  Baeziy  called  Bodoma  (1506), 
representing  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Benedict,  explained  by  in- 
scriptions beneath  the  paintings.  The  order  of  the  pictures  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  date  of  their  execution.  The  series  begins  with  the 
first  picture  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  (adjoining  the  entrance  to 
the  church),  representing  St.  Benedicts  departure  from  home,  by  Sodoma. 
The  earliest  part  of  the  series  are  the  frescoes  on  the  entrance-wall,  exe- 
cuted by  Signorelli,  eight  in  number:  Totila  kneeling  to  the  saint;  Sol- 
dier in  disguise,  attempting  to  deceive  the  saint ;  Temptation  of  the  fasting 
monk ;  Punishment  of  two  monks  addicted  to  dainties ;  Resuscitation  of  a 
dead  man  whom  Satan  has  thrown  from  a  wall;  Exorcism  of  Satan;  Over- 
throw of  the  idol;  Punishment  of  Florentius.  —  The  ^Sending  forth  of 
Missionaries%  on  the  left  of  the  corner  to  the  right,  is  by  RiedOj  a  pupil 
of  Sodoma,  but  all  the  other  pictures  are  by  SodomOy  whose  sense  of  beauty 
is  everywhere  apparent,  though  he  is  doubtless  far  inferior  to  Signorelli 
in  deptii  and  excellence  of  conception  and  execution.  In  the  first  pictures 
by  Sodoma  we  can  trace  a  resemblance  to  the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio 
in  the  Cathedral  library  at  Siena,  and,  in  the  others,  features  that  recall 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  —  The  Ghukch  (entrance  to  the  left  of  the  monastery 
court),  which  was  modernised  last  century ,  contains  little  to  detain  us 
beyond  the  handsome  choir-stalls  and  reading-desk,  in  inlaid  work,  by 
Fra  CHov.  da  Verona  (1502-5).  —  In  the  Libreria  are  a  door  and  a  cabinet, 
also  beautifully  inlaid  by  the  same  master.  —  The  extensive  stables 
(much  altered)  at  the  back  of  the  monastery  contained  different  sections 
bearing  tablets  with  the  names  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy. 

The'Emperor  Henry  VII.  died,  Aug.  24th,  1313,  at  BwmconveiUo^  4Vs  M. 
to  the  S.W.,  on  the  Ar^a.  The  churches  contain  a  few  ancient  pictures 
Qt  the  Sienese  school. 

FsoM  AsciANo  TO  Gbossbto,  59V2  M.,  branch-line  in  about  3  hrs.  (fares 
11  fr.,  7  fr.  70,  4  fr.  95  c.)  —  8  H.  S,  Giovanni  d'Asso  (tolerable  inn).  The 
Ganonica  contains  six  small  and  ancient  paintings  of  the  Sienese  school.  Mte. 
Oliveto  is  reached  hence  in  IVshr.  (p.  17;  a  car  with  one  horse  may  be 
obtained).  —  14  M.  Torrenieri,  on  the  old  road  from  Siena  and  Buoncon- 
vento  (see  above),  via  8.  Quirico,  Radicofani,  and  Bolsena  (p.  68),  to  Borne. 

—  [About  5Va  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Torrenieri  (omnibus  2  fr.)  lies  Kuit- 
aloino  (Albergo  del  Oiglio,  tolerable),  a  town  (2300  inhab.)  which  early  in 
the  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  S.  Antimo,  and  afterwards  to 
Siena.  In  the  Palazto  Munidpale  is  the  Gappella  delle  Garceri,  which 
contains  a  small  collection  of  pictures  from  suppressed  monasteries,  in- 
cluding a  Descent  from  the  Gross  (1382)  and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
(1388)  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi  of  Siena.  The  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1818. 
The  Franciscan  Moncutery  is  now  a  hospital.  Over  the  chief  entrance  of 
the  church  belonging  to  it  is  a  group  of  the  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist, 
SS.  Peter  and  Sebastian,  of  the  school  of  Delia  Rohhia  (1507).  A  room  adjoin- 
ing the  sacristy  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cent. , 
and  the  monastery  court  contains  others  dating  from  1438.  Fine  view  from 
the  modern  church  of  the  Madonna^  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town.  —  ^Hie 
railway -station  of  Monte  Amiata  (p.  19)  lies  about  8M.  to  the  S.E.  of 
Montalcino.  To  the  N.  of  Ccutelnuovo  deW  AbatCy  within  about  2Va  M.  of 
Monte  Amiata,  is  8.  Aniimo,  which  was  an  independent  abbey  down  to 
the  13th  century.  The  handsome  church  was  built  of  white  alabaster  and 
travertine  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  its  rich  portal  dates  from  1292. 

About  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Torrenieri  (omnibus  IVs  fr.)  lies  S.  Quirioo 
(Albergo  del  Lepre^  tolerable),  which  was  the  residence  of  an  imperial 
governor  during  the  Hohenstaufen  regime  and  was  fortified  by  Siena  in 
1472.  The  handsome  Collegiate  Qiurch  in  an  elegant  Transition  style  was 
founded  in  the  8th  cent.,  but  the  present  building  dates  from  the  12th. 
Of  the  ornate  porches  the  oldest  is  on  the  W.  front,  another,  on  the  right 
transept,  bears  the  date  1298 ;  and  a  third^  specially  fine,  on  the  right  aisle, 
i8  Oothic  with  Renaissance  forms;  interior  disfigured  in  the  17th  cent.; 
choir-stalLs  of  the  16th  century.    The  adjacent  Mixericordia  church  contains 
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a  high-altar-piece  by  Scdama.  The  Palcuzo  Chigi,  erected  is  1685-87,  and 
the  Orti  Leonini^  a  neglected  park  of  the  16th  cent.,  deserve  a  visit  (keys  of 
both  at  the  Fattoria  Ghigi).  —  From  S.  Qoirico  to  Pienza  (p.  21)  4Vt  H-]  — 

21  H.  Monte  Amiata,  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name ,  the  highest  in  Tuscany,  lies  2Vs  M.  to  the  8.E.  of 
GastelnuOTO  deirAbbate  (p.  18)  —  [By  omnibus  in  8  hrs.  to  GasM  del  Piano 
(2Vs  fr< )  Locanda  Amiatina,  mediocre),  where  a  guide  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Municipio;  thence  on  horseback  in  3S/4  hrs.,  or  on  foot  in  4Va  hrs.,  to  the 
summit  of  the  *Xonte  Amiata  (5645  ft.),  which  affords  an  admirable  survey 
of  the  whole  country  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Ciminian  Forest  (p.  75).  The  rock-formation  is  volcanic  and  interesting  to 
geologists.  A  pleasant  return-route  leads  through  beautiful  woods  to  Vivo^ 
a  suppressed  Gamaldulensian  monastery,  now  the  property  of  Count  Ger- 
vini.  —  From  Vivo  to  stat.  Monte  Amiata  11  M.,  or  to  Torrenieri  17  H.  The 
latter  road  leads  via  CastigUone  cTOrciaj  not  far  from  the  hot  Baths  of 
Vignoniy  much  frequented  in  ancient  times,  but  now  neglected,  and  via 
S.  Quirico  (p.  18).]  — 

28  M.  S.  Angelo  an^  Cinigiano.  The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of 
the  Oreia^  the  S.  affluent  of  the  Ombrone,  and  crosses  the  latter.  —  32V2  M. 
Monte  Antico.  At  Paganieo  the  train  quits  the  Ombrone  and  begins  to 
thread  its  way  among  the  hills.  ^  M.  Roccaarada^  a  village  (1640  ft.)  on 
the  right ;  then  Stieciano.  At  (53  M.)  Montepescali  the  line  unites  with  the 
Maremme  Bailway ,  to  the  N.  of  Grosseto  (p.  3). 

82^2^'  Rapolcmo.  The  village,  to  the  riglit,  possesses  baths.  The 
conntry  becomes  more  attractive. 

9OY2  M*  iMcignano ;  the  medieval  village  lies  on  the  hill  to  the 
left.  The  improving  cultivation  of  the  soil  Indicates  the  proximity  of 
the  charming  valley  of  the  Chiana.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines.  — 94  M.  Sinalunga;  on  the  right  the  village, 
where  Garibaldi  was  captured  on  his  march  to  Rome,  24th  Sept. 
1867.  — 98  M.  Torrita,  Montepulciano  becomes  visible  to  the  right. 

103  M.  Montepulciano;  the  lonely  station  is  6M.  from  the  town 
(omnibus  in  1^2  ^r« »  meeting  nearly  every  train,  fare  2  fr.). 


Montepulciano.  —  Albergo  Mabzoogo,  Via  Garibaldi,  clean,  R. 
1-lVs  f^'i  ^B.  DEL  Vigo,  Via  Gavour.  —  The  Wine  of  Montepulciano  is 
justly  celebrated.  The  red  wine  is  strong  and  somewhat  rough.  ^Vino  santo^ 
is  a  sweet  white  wine  C^  fr.  per  bottle).  Vermouth  is  a  white  wine  flavoured 
with  fragrant  herbs  and  wormwood. 

Montepulciano  J  a  picturesque  town  with  SOOOinhab. ,  surrounded 
-by  medlsBval  walls,  lies  conspicuously  on  a  mountain  (2070  ft.).  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  scholar  and  poet  Angelo  Amhrogini  (1454- 
94),  surnamed  PolUianus  after  this  his  native  place  ('Respublica 
Politiana'),  the  friend  of  Lorenzo  il  Magniflco  and  preceptor  of  his 
children.  Cardinal  Roberto  Bellarmino  (1542-1621),  the  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  Reformation  and  author  of  the  Gatechismus  Romanus 
was  also  born  here.  The  situation  as  well  as  the  monuments  of  the 
place  repay  a  visit.   The  sights  may  be  inspected  in  4-5  hours. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  main  street,  the  Via  Oarihaldi,  where 
the  omnibus  stops,  Is  a  column  bearing  a  heraldic  lion  (Marzocco). 
No.  32,  on  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  Tarugi,  built  by  Vignola.  Oppo- 
site, Nos.  35-37,  Palazzo  Avignanesij  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  century.    Then,  also  on  the  right,  No.  29,  the  Palazzo 
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BucceUi,  vith  Etmscan  uin-ieliefs  and  insoriptions  built  into  the 
walls,  and  8.  Agostino,  distinguished  by  [a  fine  Renaissance  facade 
(finished  in  1608),  with  curious  touches  of  Gothic.  In  the  tym- 
panum above  the  main  portal  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  with  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Augustine.  —  The  street  now  assumes  the  name 
Via  Cavow^  On  the  right  is  the  ^Mercato  (market-halls)  by  Vig- 
nola,  and  on  the  left  the  round  Chieea  del  Oest ,  with  florid  bar- 
oque ornamentation  (1714)  and  an  unfinished  facade.  —  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  street  is  oalled  Via  Poliziano;  on  the  left,  No.  1, 
is  the  house  In  which  Angdo  Poliziano  was  born,  a  brick  building  of 
the  14th  cent.,  with  several  inscriptions. 

We  npxt  reach  the  Piazzetta  si  S.  Makia,  with  the  small 
church  of  S.  Maria  (handsome  portal  of  the  13ih  cent.),  which 
commands  an  admirable  view.  —  A  road  hence  descends  to  the 
left  in  12  min.  to  the  — 

Madonna  di  S.  Biagio,  in  the  valley,  designed  by  Antonio  da 
Sangallo  the  Elder  and  begun  in  1518  on  the  site  of  an  old  church 
of  St.  Blasius.  The  church  consists  of  an  imposing  central  edifice, 
showing  the  influence,  of  Bramante's  design  for  St.  Peter's ,  with 
detached  towers.  The  marble  decoration  of  the  high-altar,  by  Oio- 
vanozzo  and  Lisandro  Albertini,  dates  from  1584. 

In  the  square  beside  the  church  is  Sangallo' s  House  (1518), 
with  a  loggia  of  two  stories.    A  street  to  the  right  of  the  house  leads 

back  to  the  town  in  about  V4^^**  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^»  ^^^^  ^^^  S^^  d^^- 
trance  in  the  Via  Poggiolo)  is  the  Oratorio  della  Misericordia^  which 
contains  a  God  the  Father  with  angels,  above  the  high-altar,  and  an 
Annunciation  of  the  school  of  the  Delia  Robbia. 

The  Via  Ricci  (on  the  left  the  Palazzo  Bombagli,  a  Gothic  brick 
building)  ascends  h^ce  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Qrande,  in  which 
rises  the  cathedral  and  several  sumptuous  mansions.  To  the  left  is 
the  Palazzo  NohUe-Tarugiy  probably  designed  by  Frano.  da  San- 
gallo, and  adjoining  is  the  Palazzo  Contucci  del  Monte,  by  Ant.  da 
Sangallo  the  Elder.  Opposite  the  side-facade  of  the  former  is  a 
handsome  fountain  of  1520. 

The,  Pal.  Municipale,  of  the  14th  cent.,  contains  a  few  pictures. 

Ante-chamber  of  first  floor :  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist,  and  saints,  of 
the  school  of  Della  Robbia.  —  Fictusb  Galleby  on  the  second  floor. 
I.  Room:  Matteo  da  Siena  {7)y  Madonna.  II.  Boom:  9.  Seb.  del  Piombo  (?), 
Pope  Paul  III.  (or  more  probably  Bob.  Bellarmino):  80.  PacchiarottOy  Ma- 
donna \  86.  Umbrian  School  (ascribed  to  Raphael),  Fine  portrait  of  a  lady. 

On  the  W.  oC  the  piazza  is  the  Cathedral  (restored  in  1888), 
with  an  unfinished  facade. 

In  the  Intbbiob,  over  the  principal  entrance,  ure  the  Death,  Assumption, 
and  Coronation  of  the  Madonna  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  The  church  was 
once  adorned  with  an  imposing  monument  to  Bartolommeo  Aragazzi,  secre- 
tary of  Pope  Martin  Y.,  erected  in  1427-29  hy  the  famous  architect  MieTte- 
lozxo,  with  the  assistance  of  Donatello.  It  was  taken  down,  however, 
during  last  century,  when  several  parts  of  it  were  lost  and  others  were 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  church :  thus,  to  the  left  of  the  principal 
entrance,  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  deceased;  by  the  two  first  pillars. 
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two  allegorieal  reliefs;  in  the  right  transept,  Christ  bestowing  a  blessine; 
by  the  high-altar,  marble  group  of  cherubs  with  garlands,  forming  the 
base  of  the  monument.  A  drawing  in  the  Palazzo  Munioipale  shows  the 
original  form  of  the  monument. 

Fhom  HoNtEFDLGiANo  TO  PiBNZA.  about  9  H.  (2  hts"  driveX  one-horse 
carr.  there  and  back  10,  two-horse  20  fr.    Gomp.  p.  19. 

Fiensa  iAlbergo  IVanet,  poor),  a  small  town  with  about  1000  inhab., 
was  originally  called  Corsignano^  but  subsequently  named  the  'town  of  Pius 
after  Pius  II.  CiEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  p.  29),  who  was  bom  here  on 
18th  Oct.  1406,  and  who  adorned  the  town  with  very  handsome  buildings, 
chiefly  designed  by  the  Florentine  Bernardo  Rostellino  and  the  Sienese 
Francesco  (Ceeeo)  di  Giorgio  (1439-1602).  As  all  these  buildings  date 
from  about  the  same  period  (1460)  and  are  situated  in  the  same  piazza 
(del  Duomo),  they  afford  a  more  compact  surrey  of  early-Renaissance 
architecture  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  most  Italian  towns.  The  chief 
edifices  are  the  Cathedral  (closed  at  present  but  apply  to  the  sagrestano) ; 
to  the  right  of  it  the  Vescovado  or  episcopal  palace  j  opposite  the  cathedral 
the  Palazzo  Pubblica,  with  a  colonnade-,  to  the  right  the  finest  of  all, 
the  PaUuto  Pieeolomini^  which  like  the  Palazzo  Bueellai  at  Florence 
exhibits  the  rustica  style  in  combination  with  pilasters  (handsome  court 
and  colonnade  and  interesting  traces  of  old  ^eseoes);  in  front  of  the 
palace  is  a  charming  Fountain  of  141^.  —  The  right  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral contains  a  Madonna  with  four  saints  by  Matteo  da  Siena*,  the  choir- 
stalls,  carved  in  the  Gothic  style,  date  from  1462;  in  the  chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  high-altar  is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Vecehietta;  in 
the  left  transept  a  Madonna  and  four  saints  by  Sano  di  Pietro.  The  Opera 
del  Duomo,  to  the  left  of  the  cathedral,  contains  the  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, including  those  of  Pius  II.,  one  of  which  is  of  Flemish,  the  other 
of  Italian  workmanship.  -—  The  Cathedral  Treaswy  {Miueo  degli  Arredi 
Sacri;  apply  to  the  sagrestano,  1  fr.)  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Piccolomini 
(see  above;  entrance  to  the  left  in  the  court).  Among  other  works  of 
art  it  contains  a  crozier  in  gilded  and  embossed  silver,  a  Flaixvobiscum,  a 
silver  censer  in  the  Ghothie  style,  interesting  mitre  of  Pius  II.  decorated 
with  pearls  and  jewels,  reliquary  of  St.  Andrew  of  Salerno,  crucifix  with 
rich  nligree-work,  etc. 


CoKTiNtjATiON  OP  JoimNBT.  To  the  right  we  soon  observe  the 
Monti  di  Cetona,  which  are  connected  witli  the  Monte  Amiata 
(p.  19).  To  the  left  stretches  the  long  Lake  of  Montepulciano^ 
beyond  which  is  the  L(dee  of  Chiuai ,  connected  with  the  other  by 
a  canal.    The  lakes  exhale  unhealthy  malaria  in  snmmer. 

IO8V2  M.  Chianciano,  —  114  M.  CAtiwi,  see  p.  61. 

5.  Siena. 

Hotels.  *aBAMD  HdTXL  BoTAi.  0x  SiBNNB  (PI.  a;  E, 3),  Via  Cavoor,  with 
its  baek  to  the  Lizza  (p.  36).  B.  from  2-3,  L.  &  A.  1,  B.  iVs,  d^i.  3^^,  D.  5, 
wine  from  2y«,  omn.  IV2  fr.j  *Gband  Hotel  Continental  (PI.  b-,  E,  4), 
Via  Cavour  16,  opposite  the  post-office,  E.  2-4,  L.  A  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  d^j,  2V2, 
D.  4Vs,  pens.  8-11  (L.  extra),  omn.  1  fr.t  Aquila  Kxra,  Via  Cavour  3,  in 
the  Italian  style,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  d^.  2V«,  D.  31/2,  pens.  6-8  (all  incl. 
wine),  omn.  */4  fr.  —  Soala  (PI.  d^  D,  4),  Piasza  8.  Giovanni,  opposite 
the  Baptistery  (p.  27)  unpretending,  but  with  good  rooms  (11/2  fr.),  well 
spoken  of',  T&b  Mobi  (PI.  F,  3),  Via  Oaribaldi,  near  the  station,  for  mo- 
derate requirements,  B.  172  fr.$  Alb.  &  Bist.  La  Patbta,  Via  Rieasoli  3, 
B.  IV4  fr.  —  Pensions.  CMusareUi^  Via  S.  Domenico,  near  the  Protestant 
church,  pens.  (L.  extra)  6,  for  a  long  stay5fr.;  L.  Gatti,  Palaszo  Bianchi, 
Via  de'  Servi  1,  pens,  5  fr.*,  Mcuimi,  Via  Cavour  12  ^  Francesco  Tognazzi, 
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Via  SaUoBtio  Bandini  19;  Mnu.  Mariot^  Via  Bicasoli  37;  Pasquini,  Via 
delle  Belle  Arti  19.    Sariini,  same  street  ISo.   15  (also  B.  without  board). 

Trattorie.  Aquila  Nera^  see  above;  JScala,  Scuso^  see  above;  La  Tos- 
etma^  Via  del  Be  4,  with  rooms  (i-2  fr.),  unpretending.  —  Wins  and  fine 
view  in  the  Osteria,  Via  delle  Belle  Arti  31,  and  at  the  Fiaschetteria  il 
Confortabilet  Via  del  Gastoro,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (sometimes 
open  in  the  evening  only).  —  Beer  at  Bader's^  on  the  Lizza  (p.  36). 

Caffh  Oreco^  near  the  Casino  de^  l^obili  (p.  26). 


Gab  Tariff: 
In  the  town :  to  or  from  the  sta- 
tion   

—  first  half-hour    .... 

—  each  additional  Vst  hr. 
Beyond  the  town,  as  far  as  2  M., 

for  one  hoar  .     . 

—  each  additional  hour.     . 
Box  above  22  lbs.  30  c. 

Vetturini.    Via  Cavour  23 


one-horse 

Ifr.  - 

-  80 

-  50 


By  Day 


2 
1 


50 


two -horse 

Ifr.  50 

1        - 

—       60 


3 

2 


50 


one-horse 

Ifr.  50 

1        - 

-       60 


At  Night 


3 
2 


50 


two -horse 


Ifr. 
1 


4 
3 


80 
30 
70 


and  26;  carriage  per  day  25  fr.,   half-day 


8-10  fr.    Saddle-horses,  per  day  71/2  fr.,  half-day  5  fr. 

Poat  and  Telegraph  OMoe,  Via  Cavour  16,  in  the  Pal.  Spannocchi 
(PI.  25). 

Baths.  Swimming-bath  near  the  Fontebranda  (p.  36;  poor ;  water  cold) ; 
warm  baths  at  MazteVSy  Via  Dupr^  45. 

Ei^liah  Ohureh  Service  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Continental,  from  March 
to  May. 

Good  Photographs  at  Cav.  Paolo  LombardVs,  Alia  Costarella  No.  8,  near 
the  Caff^  Greco.  —  Carved  Wood  (comp.  p.  24) :  Oosi^  Quidi.  dk  Querci, 
Via  Belle  Arti  31,  near  S.  Domenico ;  Carlo  Cambi,  Via  del  Capitano  5, 
near  the  cathedral. 

Prinoipal  Attractions.  Piazza  del'  Oampo  (Vittorio  Emanuele;  p.  24), 
Duomo  and  Opera  del  Duomo  (pp.  27,  29);  walk  through  the  town.  To 
the  town  and  its  treasures  of  art  the  traveller  should  devote  2V2-3  days  at 
least.  On  2nd  July  and  15th  August  (sometimes  transferred  to  other  dates), 
picturesque  processions  march  through  the  streets,  and  horse-races,  called 
f{  PaliOf  take  place  in  the  Piazza  del  Campo,  presenting  a  very  attractive 
scene  (seat  on  grand-stand  2-10  fr.). 

Siena  (1330  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  piovince  of  that  name,  with 
23,400  Inhab.)  the  seat  of  a  university  which  was  in  high  repute  as 
eaily  as  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  residence  of  an  aichbishop,  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  25  M.  due  S.  of  Florence,  on  thiee  connected 
hills  (the  clayey  soil  of  which  is  called  ^Tena  di  Siena').  It  is  now 
a  busy  tradiuig  and  manufacturing  place ;  it  also  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  towns  in  Tuscany,  suitable  for  a  stay  of  some  duration.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  the  atmosphere  in  summer  being  tempered  by 
the  lofty  situation ;  the  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
are  pleasing  and  prepossessing.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  they  contain  many  palaces  and  handsome  churches. 
Next  to  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  Siena  is  the  most  important 
town  in  Italy  for  the  study  of  the  art  of  the  13- 16th  centuries. 

Siena,  the -ancient  Sena  Julia^  .or  Colonia  JuUa.Senensit,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Senonian  Gauls  and  converted  into  a  Roman  colony 
by  Augustus,  whence  it  derives  its  arms,  the  she-wolf  and  the  twins. 
The  only  Etruscan  antiquities  here  are  a  few  tombs  which  were  discovered 
in  1864  near  the  Porta  Camollia.  The  town  attained  to  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  in  the  middle  ages.  After  the  death  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
(1115)  her  extensive  dominions  were  dismembered,  and  the  citizens  of 
Siena,  as  well  as  those  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Florence,  succeeded  in  estab- 
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lining  their  independence.  Tike  government  then  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  nobility,  but  was  wrested  fW)m  them  by  the  people  in  1183.  The 
ensuing  conflicts,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  and  Siena 
became  the  leader  of  the  G^hibelline  party  in  Central  Italy,  while  Florence 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Guelph  faction.  Farinata  degli  Uberti  and  the 
Ohibellines  from  Florence  were  welcomed  in  Siena,  and  on  4th  Sept.,  1260, 
a  great  victory  over  the  Ouelphs,  the  bloodiest  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Tuscany,  was  gained  near  Monte  Aperto,  on  the  Arbia  (6  M.  distant;  p.  17), 
with  the  aid  of  the  German  troops  of  King  Manfred  of  Naples.  Ten  years 
later  Charles  of  Anjou  •ucceeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Siena  and  in 
making  it  a  member  of  the  Tuscan-Guelph  confederation  of  towns ;  but 
the  city  kept  a  jealous  watch  over  its  privileges,  and,  notwithstanding 
several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  to  re-assert  their  influence,  its 
constitution  remained  unchanged.  In  the  14th  and  16th  centuries  Siena 
numbered  nearly  100,000  inhab. ,  and  vied  with  Florence  in  wealth  and 
love  of  art.  At  length  the  supremacy  was  usurped  by  tyrants,  such  as 
(about  1487)  Pandolfo  Petruedj  sumamed  II  Magnifico^  whom  Hachiavelli 
represents  as  a  pattern  of  a  despot.  In  1493,  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
arrived  in  Italy,  Siena  concluded  an  alliance  with  him,  and  during  the 
troubles  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent,  the  citizens  for  the  most  part 
sided  with  the  French,  by  whom  the  town  was  usually  garrisoned.  On 
22nd  April,  1555,  the  French  garriflon  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capit- 
ulate to  the  Spanish  besiegers,  by  whose  aid  Ihike  Cosimo  I.  of  Tuscany 
succeeded  in  gaining  permanent  mastery  of  the  place. 

History  of  Art.  The  bitter  political  fate  which  overtook  Siena ,  and 
converted  the  mighty  rival  of  Florence  into  a  quiet  provincial  town,  will 
strike  the  antiquarian  as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  \  for  here  are  still 
preserved  many  monuments  and  reminiscences  of  medisBval  life  compara- 
tively unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  and  the  progress  of  subsequent  ages. 
The  conservative  character  of  Siena  has  not,  however,  been  produced,  as 
in  the  case  of  Bruges,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  stream  of  history;  for  even 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power,  particularly  as  compared  with  Florence, 
it  manifested  a  preference  for  old  established  rules  and  a  dislike  for  inno- 
vations. In  the  province  of  Art,  despite  the  abundant  supply  of  artists  at 
their  disposal,  the  citizens  never  seem  to  have  taken  the  initiative,  but 
adhered  with  remarkable  tenacity  to  the  earlier  style.  The  best  period  of 
Sienese  art  stiU  belongs  to  the  middle  ages,  when  the  towns  of  Italy  had 
begun  to  pride  themselves  on  their  practice  of  art,  but  before  the  pedantic 
element  had  given  way  to  the  pure  sense  of  the  beautiful.  There  is  no  town 
in  Italy  which  presents  such  instructive  examples  of  the  Italian  Gothic 
Arohiteotnre  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  as  Siena,  where  we  find  magni- 
ficent stone  buildings  vying  with  graceful  structures  in  brick.  If  the  Ca- 
thedral had  been  built  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  citizens,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  churches  in  existence, 
and  even  in  its  reduced  proportions  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  In 
the  secular  buildings  (of  which  perhaps  the  Palazzo  Buoruignori  is  the 
finest  example)  the  pointed  style  predominates;  the  windows  are  gene- 
rally divided  by  small  columns,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  crowned  with 
pinnacles.  In  the  15th  cent.,  when  the  motive  of  the  castellated  mansion 
was  clothed  with  Renaissance  forms,  Siena  was  not  slow  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Florence.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  Bbrnasdo  Ros- 
SXLLINO  and  Fbancbsoo  di  Giorgio  have  been  correctly  designated  as  the 
architects  of  the  Piecolomini^  Bpannocehi^  and  Nerucd  palaces.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  Renaissance  churches  is  the  small  round  church  degli 
Innocenii,  adjoining  the  Sped  ale  della  Scala. 

Siena  has  produced  no  independent  school  of  Sculpture,  though  a 
liberal  patron  of  foreign  masters.  As  throughout  the  rest  of  Tuscany, 
the  development  of  art  did  not  progress  rapidly  here  till  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  Kigcol6  Pisano,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  his  son  Giovanni  were  employed  at  Siena;  and  the  sculptures 
on  the  font  of  S.  Giovanni  and  on  the  Fonte  Gaja  are  admirable  works 
by  Jaoopo  dslla  Qubkgia  (1374-1438),  a  native  of  Siena  and  one  of  the 
earliest  representatives  of  the  Renaissance  style. 
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^intinf  was  the  fayoarite  art  of  tlwB  early  Sieaefe.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  they  coold  boaet  of  Duccio  di  BnoMUfflBOJiA,  a 
painter  whose  works  far  surpass  those  of  Gimabue  in  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness. On  his  completion  in  1810  of  the  ^]f ajestaa" ,  or  Triumphant  Ma- 
donna, for  the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  the  pieture  was  carried  to 
the  church  in  solemn  procession  (p.  29).  An  equally  important  master  was 
SmoKs  Uabtini  (1283-1344),  who  has  been  Immortalised  by  a  sonnet  of 
Petrarch,  and  who,  like  his  contemporary  Giotto,  practised  his  art  and 
exercised  his  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  city.  Works  by 
his  hand  are,  or  were,  to  be  found  at  Naples,  Orvieto,  Aaeisi,  and  Avignon, 
as  well  as  in  the  Palaszo  Pubblico  at  Siena.  So  famous  indeed  was  his 
name  that  it  was  usual  to  attribute  to  him  all  the  best  works  of  his 
period.  His  compositions  are  of  a  very  primitive  chazftcter,  but  he  certainly 
possessed  great  skill  in  his  rendering  of  tender  sentiment.  Glosely  akin  to 
these  two  masters  was  Lippo  Mbmmi,  who  executed  large  frescoes  with 
the  same  elaborate  care  as  miniatures  in  missals.  Several  painters  of  the 
14th  cent,  followed  in  Simone's  footsteps,  such  as  Babna  or  Bbbva,  Luoa  di 
TommB,  and  Lxppo  Vanni,  without  however  exhibiting  much  individuality. 
The  easy  narrative  style  and  the  imaginative  allegory  were  cultivated 
by  the  brothers  Pietso  and  Ambsooio  Lobbnzetti  (both  of  whom  pro- 
bably died  of  the  plague  in  1343),  and  the  approach  of  the  Sienese 
school  to  that  of  Giotto  was  thus  accomplished.  A  little  later,  however, 
the  works  of  Babtolo  di  Fbboi  (1330-1410)  fell  short  of  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  thoee  of  Taddbo  di 
Bartolo  (1362-1422),  who  was  far  inferior  to  his  Florentine  contem- 
pOTaries.  For  a  time  all  artistic  progress  at  Siena  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  throughout  the  15th  cent,  the  city  did  not  give  birth  to  a  single 
master  of  note.  The  painters  Dombnico  di  Babtolo  ,  Lobbmzo  di  Pibtbo 
(nicknamed  Vbcghibtta),  Bbnvbmuto  and  Mattbo  di  Giovanni,  and  others 
of  this. period  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  limited  methods  of  their  prede- 
cessors, from  whose  influence  they  were  unable  to  emancipate  themselves. 
At  the  close  of  the  century,  owing  to  contact  with  neighbouring  schools, 
whose  representatives  were  frequently  invited  to  Siena,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  Florentine,  XJmbrian,  and  Lombard  masters,  the 
tide  of  progress  at  length  began  to  set  in.  The  most  distinguished  Sie- 
nese masters  of  this  period,  far  surpassing  their  contemporaries  FungcU- 
Pacehia ,  Pacehiarotto ,  and  others, '  were  Baldassabe  Pebdzzi  and  Gio- 
VAKANTONio  Bazzi  ,  sumamed  II  Sodoma.  Peruzzi  (1481-1537),  who  was 
associated  with  Raphael  at  Rome,  was  endowed  with  an  admirable  per- 
ception of  beauty  of  proportion,  and  was  famous  both  as  an  architect  and 
a  decorative  painter,  but  Siena  now  possesses  none  of  his  works.  Sddorna 
(c.  1473-1549),  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  thoroughly  studied  at  Siena.  A 
Lombard  by  birth,  he  brought  to  Siena  some  traces  of  Leonardo's  style, 
but  instead  of  cultivating  this,  he  seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  own  nat- 
ural ability,  and  with  such  success  that  in  one  respect  he  vies  with  Ra- 
phael himself.  In  the  delineation  of  beautiful  and  youthful  figures  he  is 
unsurpassed,  and  his  technical  skill  in  fresco  painting  and  his  fertility 
are  marvellous;  but,  in  spite  of  his  strong  sense  of  the  beautiful,  his 
works  are  apt  to  pall  upon  the  taste  owing  to  the  superficiality  of  their 
composition.  With  Dom.  Bbccafumi  (1486- lo61),  who  frequently  altered  his 
style,  begins  the  final  period  of  decline  from  which  Siena  never  recovered. 

In  the  art  of  Wood  Carving  Siena  has  always  taken  the  lead  among 
the  towns  of  Italy.  In  the  16th  and  16th  cent,  the  Barili  family  (particu- 
larly Antonio  y  d.  1516,  and  Oiovanni,  d.  1529)  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  branch,  and  their  modern  representative  is  Oituti^  whose  pupils 
Qosi,  Guidi,  and  Querci  are  mentioned  at  p.  22. 

In  the  centie  of  the  town ,  at  the  union  of  the  three  hills  on 
which  it  stands,  is  the  picturesque  *Piaua  del  Campo»  now  offi- 
cially called  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  5),  which  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Dante  (Purg.  xi.  134).  It  Is  semicircular  in  form,  and 
depressed  towards  the  centre,  resembling  an  ancient  theatre.    The 
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popular  assemblies  and  festivals  of  the  ancient  republic  took  place 
bere,  and  It  Is  beie  that  the  Palio  horse-races  (p.  22)  are  now 
held.  —  The  piazza  is  enclosed  by  pinnacled  palaces.  On  the  dia- 
meter of  the  semicircle  rises  the  — 

*PalaMO  Pnbblieo  (PI.  22;  D,  5),  a  huge  brick  edifice  of  four 
stories,  erected  in  1289»1309,  with  pointed  windows  divided  by 
small  columns,  and  wings  lower  than  the  central  part  of  the  build- 
ing. (The  wings  of  the  second  floor  are  of  a  later  date;  comp. 
p.  28. 3  Adjacent  rises  the  slender  tower  del  Mangia,  begun  in 
1325 ,  and  finished  about  1345,  so  named  after  the  stone  figure  of 
a  man  which  used  to  strike  the  hours  (a  popular  figure  somewhat 
resembling  the  Roman  Pasquino,  p.  189) ;  fine  view  from  the  top. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tower  is  the  Cappella  di  Piazzay  in  the  form  of 
a  loggia,  begun  after  the  cessation  of  the  great  plague  of  1348 
which  carried  off  30,000  persons,  and  completed  in  1376,  with 
damaged  frescoes  by  Sodoma.  The  upper  story  was  added  in  1460 
by  Federighi'  The  she-wolf  on  the  column  in  front  of  the  right  wing , 
the  arms  of  Siena  (p.  22),  dates  from  1429. 

The  Interior  (coatodian  Vrl  fr. ;  best  time  10-2)  is  embellished  with 
ntuneroua  frescoes  of  the  Sienese  school.  Among  those  on  the  Gbound 
Fitooa  are  a  GoronatioB  of  the  Virgin,  by  Sano  di  Pietro^  1446;  a  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Ansano  and  Galgano,  and  another  with  St.  Leonard,  both 
by  Bodoma;  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Veuhietia;  a  Risen  Christ,  by  So- 
doma, 1535  (?),  in  the  room  of  the  Sindaco. 

On  the  First  Floor  ,  the  custodian  first  shows  the  Sala  dbl  Gran 
CoKSiOLio  (or  dtl  Mappamondo^  or  dills  BaUitre),  adorned  with  large 
frescoes :  Madonna  and  Child  under  a  canopy  borne  by  saints,  by  Simane 
Martini,  1315,  a  composition  with  numerous  figures,  somewhat  stiff,  but 
with  beautiful  details  \  opposite,  Eouestrian  portrait  of  Guidoriccio  Fo- 
gliani  de  Blcei  by  Simone  i/brMn<  (1SS»;  freely  restored)  \  beneath,  Madonna 
hy  Outdo  da  JSiena.  the  date  of  which,  1221,  appears  to  be  spurious  (prob. 
I28I ;  formerly  in  8.  Domenico)  •,  then,  to  the  right  and  left,  S.  Ansano  and 
8.  Vittorio,  and,  on  the  other  wall  to  the  right,  8.  Bernardo  Tolomei,  all  by 
Sodoma;  then  8.  Bernardino  by  Sano  di  Pietro  and  8.  Catarina  by  Vecchietta, 
—  The  vestibule  of  this  hall  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo, 
representing  ancient  heroes,  Judas  Maccabeeus,  and  St.  Christopher  and 
other  saints  (1441).  The  vault  of  the  archway  is  occupied  by  a  curious 
view  of  Borne.  —  A  beautiful  iron  railing  (143645),  adjoined  on  the  right 
by  a  font  by  Turini,  separates  this  vestibule  from  the  Council  Chapel, 
which  is  embellished  (left)  with  frescoes  of  the  Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  contains  handsome  benches  carved 
by  Domenieo  di  Nieeolb  (1429).  The  altar-piece  is  a  Holy  Family  by  So- 
doma;  on  the  right  is  an  organ  by  A.  Pifferio  (1519).  —  To  the  right  of  the 
Sala  did  Consiglio  is  the  Sala  della  Pace  ,  or  dei  I^ovb  ,  with  frescoes 
by  Ambroffio  LorenzetU,  painted  in  1337-43,  representing  *Good  and  Bad 
Oovenunenf,  three  pictures  which  are  indispensable  to  those  who 
desire  an  insight  into  the  disposition  of  the  proud  citizens  of  Siena 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  allegories  and  allusions  of  a  more  or  less  ob- 
scure character  which  they  contain  are  at  least  interesting  as  being  of  a 
much  more  homely  kind  than  those  customary  in  modem  times.  One  of 
these  mural  paintings  represents  the  ideal  of  a  state,  under  the  guidance 
of  wisdom,  justice,  and  other  virtues,  while  the  two  others  pourtray  in 
a  realistic  style  the  consequences  of  good  and  bad  government.  The 
preservation  is  imperfect,  but  the  spectator  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  heads 
of  Peaoe,  Justice,  and  Concord  in  the  first  of  the  series.  -—  Adjoining 
Is  a  room  with  portraits  of  the  eight  popes  and  thirty-eight  cardinals  to 
whom  Siena  has  given  birth.  —  Another  Koom  contains  some  frescoes 
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recently  transferred  from  other  buildings,  a  Madonna  by  Afaiieo  da  Siena, 
1484,  and  8.  Bernardino  preaching  in  the  Gampo  (p.  24),  by  8ano  di  FietrOy 
interesting  for  its  representation  of  the  piazza  at  that  period.  —  The  ad- 
joining Sala  di  Balia,  or  J>s''  Pbbtobi,  is  adorned  with  ostentatioas  frescoes 
from  the  history  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  by  Spinello  AriUno  (1406;  includ- 
ing a  naval  victory  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Emp.  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  the  Doge  leading  the  Pope^s  horse).  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  two 
coffers,  one  finely  carved  by  Barili^  the  other  adorned  with  paintings  said  to 
be  by  Fi'a  Angeiieo.  —  The  last  room  is  the  Sala  obl  Congistobo,  with 
ceiling -paintings  by  Becea/umij  a  fine  marble  doorway  by  Jaeopo  delta 
Quereia  (above  which  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  by  Lnea  Oiordano)^ 
Florentine  tapestry  (partly  of  the  16th  cent.)  on  the  walls,  and  modern 
busts  of  statesmen  and  other  illustrious  citizens  of  Siena. 

The  rear  of  the  palace,  abutting  on  the  Piazza  del  Mereato  (PI.  D, 
5,  6),  or  vegetable  market,  is  also  very  picturesque.  The  piazza  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  environs. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is  the  Palazzo  del  Go- 
vemo  (p.  31 ;  facade  towards  the  Via  Ricasoli).  —  In  the  centre  of 
the  piazza,  opposite  the  Palazzo  Pabblico,  rises  the  marble  Fonte 
Oaja,  a  modem  reproduction  (1868)  by  Tito  Sarroeehi  of  the  original 
fountain  of  1343.  The  beautiful  bas-reliefs  of  the  Christian  vir- 
tues and  of  the  Creation  of  Adam  (left)  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Eden  (right)  were  executed  by  Jaeopo  delta  Querela  in  1409-19 
(originals,  in  a  very  damaged  condition,  now  preserved  in  the  Opera 
del  Duomo,  p.  29).  A  subterranean  conduit,  18  M.  in  length, 
supplies  the  fountain  with  delicious  water. 

Ascending  by  steps  through  one  of  the  passages  beyond  the 
Fonte  Gaja ,  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the  Via  di  CittI,  which 
presents  a  busy  scene,  especially  in  the  evening. 

The  Gothic  Loggia  of  the  Ca$ino  de'  Mhili  (PI.  2 ;  D,  5),  once 
the  seat  of  the  commercial  tribunal,  was  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi  of  Florence  in  1417,  but  the  upper  story  is  later. 
The  sculptures  are  by  Sienese  masters  of  the  Idth  cent. ,  such  as 
Ant.  Federighi  (who  executed  the  figures  of  S.  Ansano,  S.  Savino, 
and  S.  Vittore,  and  the  stone  bench  on  the  right),  Marinna  (stone 
bench  on  the  left),  and  Vecchietta  (figures  of  SS.  Paul  and  Peter). 
—  The  N.  prolongation  of  this  street  towards  the  Porta  Camellia 
is  the  Via  Cavour  (p.  86).  —  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Loggia  is 
the  Piazza  delV  Indipendenza,  with  2^  Statue  of  Italia  by  Sarroeehi, 
in  memory  of  Sienese  patriots  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  the  union 
of  Italy  (near  PI.  27;  D,  5). 

Proceeding  to  the  left,  past  theCaffd  Greco,  and  then  ascending 
the  Via  dbi  Pblleobini  ,  a  side-street  to  the  right ,  we  reach  the 
small  Piazza  S.  Giovanni.  Here,  in  the  corner  to  the  left,  is 
situated  the  Palazzo  del  Magnifieo  (PI.  18 ;  D,  5),  erected  in  1608 
for  the  tyrant  Pandolfo  Petrucci  (p.  23),  from  designs  by  Oiaeomo 
Cozzarelli.  The  bronze  ornaments  and  flag-brackets  on  tibe  outside 
are  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  style.  One  room  is  embellished 
with  frescoes  by  PinturieehiOy  discovered  in  1882. 

In  a  straight  direction  we  obtain  a  fine  survey  of  the  choir  of 
the  loftily  situated  cathedral,   under  which  is  the  old  baptistery, 
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fonning  a  kind  of  crypt,  now  the  church  of  •8.  CKoTanni  (PI.  5),  ^' 

with  a  fine,  hut  unfinished  Gothic  facade  (after  1317). 

Interior.  The  chief  adornment  here  is  the  marble  Font,  designed  by 
Jaeopo  della  Quereia  (1416),  who  also  executed  the  statuettea  of  John  the 
Baptiat  and  the  four  prophets,  and  one  of  the  six  beautiful  bronse-gilt 
reliefs  from  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist  (Zacharias  led  out  of  the  Temple, 
1430).  The  others  are  by  Lorenzo  Ohiberti  (Baptism  of  Christ  and  John  the 
Baptist  brought  before  Herod,  l'^),  Donatello  (Head  of  John  the  Baptist 
brought  b^ore  Herod  and  his  guests,  1427).  and  Turino  di  8ano  and  his  son 
Giovanni  di  Twino.  The  last  also  executed,  the  figures  of  Charity,  Justice, 
and  Prudence  \  those  of  Faith  and  Hope  are  by  Donatello.  —  The  frescoes 
by  Sienese  painters  of  the  16th  cent,  are  of  inferior  value.  —  Over  the 
high-altar  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ  by  And.  and  Raf.  Pucdnelli  of  Brescia. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Giovanni  we  may  either  follow  the  street  to 
the  right,  past  the  Palazto  Areiveseovile  (PI.  13),  or  we  may  ascend 
the  steps  to  the  left.  By  either  way  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.     j 

The  **Cath6draI»  or  Chiesa  Metropolitana  (PI.  C,  4,  5),  occupy-  ^ 
ing  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  *' 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  succeeded  hy  a  church  of  S.  Maria 
Assunta.  The  present  building  was  begun  early  in  the  13th  cent. ; 
the  dome  was  completed  in  1264;  and  ahout  1317  the  choir  was 
prolonged  to  the  E.  over  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  (see  above). 
Owing  to  certain  structural  defects,  to  which  the  present  irregu- 
larity of  the  edifice  is  still  perhaps  partly  due ,  it  was  resolved  in 
1339  to  erect  a  huge  nave,  of  which  the  present  cathedral  was  to 
form  the  transept  only,  according  to  a  plan  preserved  in  the 
Opera  del  Duomo  (p.  29).  Parts  of  this  building ,  designed  in  a 
beautiful  style,  still  exist  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
form  of  a  ruin.  After  the  plague  of  1348  this  ambitious  plan  was 
abandoned,  and  the  original  structure  was  then  completed.  (Length 
97  yds.,  width  261/2  7^8.,  length  of  transept  55  yds.)  The  ♦Fa- 
cade, constructed  in  1284-1380  from  a  design  by  Giovanni  Pisano^ 
which,  like  that  of  Orvieto  cathedral  (p.  64),  has  three  gables,  is 
composed  of  red,  black,  and  white  marble,  and  richly  decorated  with 
sculptures  representing  prophets  and  angels  by  different  masters ; 
the  mosaics  were  added  in  1878  by  Mutsini  and  Franchi.  On  each 
side  of  the  entrance  is  a  column  bearing  the  wolf  of  Siena.  The  cam- 
panile ,  consisting  of  six  stories ,  does  not  taper  towards  the  top. 

The  *Intarior  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  extending  to  the  choir 
and  intersected  by  a  double  transept,  with  an  irregular  hexagonal  dome 
over  the  centre.  The  horizontal  bands  of  colour,  the  continuous  rows  of 
busts  of  popes  (in  terracotta;  about  1400)  over  the  arches,  and  the  pillars 
with  the  half-columns  will  at  first  produce  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
northern  travellers,  but  they  will  find  that  the  pleasing  ornamentation  in 
marble  compensates  to  a  great  extent  for  organic  defects. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  large  circular  window  in  the  wall  of  the  en- 
trance was  designed  by  Perin  del  Vaga,  1549.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
graceful  tribune  of  1483,  borne  by  two  columns.  The  fine  basins  for  holy 
water  are  by  Ant.  Federighiy  a  pupil  of  Jac.  della  Querela,  1462-68. 

The  marble  **Pavbmbnt  is  quite  unique,  being  covered  with  'Graffito'' 
representations  from  designs  by  eminent  artists:  scenes  from  Old  Testament 
history,  Moses,  Samson,  Judas  Maccabfleus,  Solomon,  and  Joshua  by  JDo- 
menfeo  di  Niteolb  (1423);  Abraham^s  sacrifice,  Adam  and  Eve,  Moses  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  etc.,  XtyBeeec^^imi;  the  symbols  of  Siena  and  the  towns  allied  with 
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it,  Hermes  Trismegistas,  Socrates  and  Grates,  the  Sibyls,  and  other  figures 
by  masters  of  less  note.  The  execution  varies.  The  oldest  scenes  axb 
simple  outlines  engraved  on  the  white  marble  and  fllled  with  black  stucco. 
Shading  was  then  introduced  by  the  use  of  grey  and  idso  ■  of  coloured 
marble,  so  that  the  graffito  gradually  developed  into  an  elaborate  mosaic. 
The  pavement  is  generally  covered  by  wax-cloth,  which  is,  however,  remov- 
ed for  a  few  weeks  after  Aug.  15th  (Feast  of  the  Assumption).  Host  of 
the  original  works  are  now  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  (p.  29),  where  also 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  whole  is  shown. 

Lbft  Aislk  :  At  the  entrance-wall ,  statue  of  Pope  Harcellns  II.,  by 
D.  Cafaggi.  —  4th  Altar  (of  the  Piccolomini),  with  sculptures  by  Andrea 
Bregno  (1485)  and  statues  of  S8.  Peter ,  Pius ,  Gregory ,  and  James,  by 
Michael  AngelOy  and  St.  Francis,  begun  by  Torrigiani  and  completed  by 
Michael  Angela  (about  1601-4).  —  The  entrance-wall  of  the  Libreria  is 
embellished  with  fine  sculptures  in  marble,  by  Marinfut  (1490.  Over  the 
door:  Coronation  of  Pius  III.  (Piccolomini;  IGOS),  who  reigned  27  davs 
only,  by  Ber.PinturiccMoy  who  also  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  library  (p.  29). 
—  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  Monument  of  Bandino  Bandini,  with 
the  Risen  Christ  and  angels,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  (?). 

The  *Pdlpit,  octagonal  in  form  and  constructed  of  white  marble, 
borne  by  nine  columns,  some  of  which  rest  on  lions,  and  adorned  with 
admirable  reliefs  from  the  New  Testament,  is  by  Niccolb  PisanOy  his  son 
Giovanni  t  and  his  pupils  Amolfo^  Lapo^  and  Dcnaio  (1266-68).  The  flight 
of  steps  was  designed  by  Bernardino  di  Oiacomo  (1543). 

The  Left  Transept  contains  the  Cappblla  S.  Giovanni,  with  a  portal  by 
Marinna.  In  the  interior  are  a  bronze  *Statue  of  John  the  Baptist  hjDona- 
tello^  1457;  statues  of  SS.  Catharine  and  Ansanus,  by  NerocHo  (1487)  and 
Qiov,  di  8te/an0y  respectively;  a  font,  perhaps  by  Jaeopo  della  Querda; 
stucco  enrichments  on  the  walls  by  Peruzei;  and  five  small  frescoes  by 
Pinturicchio  ^  three  being  scenes  from  the  life  of  Alberto  Arringhieri,  the 
donor.  —  Farther  on  in  the  same  transept  are  statues  of  Popes  Pius  III. 
and  Pius  II.  by  P,  Balettra  and  O.  Maatzuoli  respectively.  —  The  chapel 
to  the  left  of  the  choir  contains  a  relief  of  the  12th  cent.,  representing 
the  Annunciation ,  the  Kativity,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  removed 
hither  from  the  old  church  of  Ponte  alio  Spino  (p.  88).  The  bronee  relief 
in  the  pavement  in  front  of  this  work  is  by  BonaMlo,  and  marks  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Giovanni  Pecci  (d.  142Q). 

The  Choib  contains  a  high-altar  executed  from  a  model  by  Baldassare 
P«r«m  (1583);  and  behind  it  richly  carved  choir-stalls,  reading-desk,  etc., 
by  Bartolo  Iferoni,  sumamed  Btceio  (1567),  and  inlaid  work  (intarsia)  by 
Fi*a  Giovanni  da  Verona  (1472).  The  fine  bronze  canopy  is  by  Vecchieita 
(1465-72) ;  the  angels,  acting  as  candelabra,  are  by  Giovanni  di  Siefano  and 
Franeeteo  di  Giorgio  (1489),  the  front  row  of  staJls  and  the  reading-desk 
by  Baf/aello  da  BreiHa  (1520).  The  frescoes,  originally  by  Becea/umi 
(1544),  were  entirely  renewed  and  altered  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  —  By  the  pillars  of  the  dome  are  two  flagstaffs  from  the  standard- 
waggon  of  the  Florentines  (il  carroccio)^  captured  at  Honte  Aperto  in 
1260  (p.  23),  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  those  of  the  victorious 
waggon  of  the  Sienese.  Over  a  neighbouring  altar  is  the  crucifix  which 
the  Sienese  carried  with  them  on  that  occasion.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
high-altar  is  an  organ-loft  by  the  two  Barili  (1511).  above  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  which  contains  (to  the  left)  a  font  by  Turini,  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  loth  cent,  painting,  perhaps  by  8ano  di  Pietro,  with  a  view 
of  the  original  Palazzo  Pubblico  (p.  25). 

In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  me  choir  are  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists 
and  St.  Paul,  by  Franeetco  da  Imola  and  Gicv.  Turini. 

The  Right  Tsansspt  contains  statues  of  Popes  Alexander  VII.  (by 
E.  Ferrata)  and  Alexander  III.  (by  A.  Raggi).  —  The  tomb  of  Bishop 
Tommaso  Piccolomini  (d.  1483)  is  by  Jferooeio.  —  The  Cappblla  del  Voto, 
belonging  to  the  Chigi^  built  by  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi  of  Siena, 
papal  nuncio  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  pope  in  1666-67)  in  1681, 
is  richly  adorned  with  lapis  lazuli,  marble,  and  gilding,  and  contains 
statues  of  St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen  (said   originally  to  have  been 
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aa  Andsomeda)  bj  Beiitini.    At  tKe  end  of  the  right  aisle  ia  a  ataine  of 
Pope  Paul  v.,  by  F.  Signorinu 

The  8.  flide-entrance  of  the  eathedral  ia  surmonnted  by  a  relief  of  the 
Madonna  attributed  to  Miek4t0M0. 

In  the  left  aiale,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  entrance  to  the  cele-  \  _^ 
brated  **Library  of  the  Cathedral  (Libreria;  fee  1/2  fr),  formerly  the  Bala  /\^ 
iYeeoIofnln^a,  erected  by  order  of  GaMinal  Francesco  Piccolomini,  afterwards 
Pope  Pins  III.,  in  1495,  and  adorned  in  1S06-7  with  ten  frescoes  by  An* 
twHccMOf  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  JBneas  SyMtu  Piecolomini  of 
Pienza  (p.  21),  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.  (1458-64) :  (1)  Departure  of  iBneas 
Sylvius  for  the  Council  of  Basle ;  (2)  ^neas  Sylvius  in  presence  of  King 
James  of  Scotland ,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Council ;  (3)  His 
coronation  as  a  poet  by  Emperor  Frederick  III.  at  Frankfort  in  1445;  (4) 
JSneas  Sylvius  doing  homage  to  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor ;  (5)  Betrothal  of  Emperor  Frederick  III.  with  Eleonora  of  Portugal. 
at  Siena  by  JBneas  Sylvius ;  (6)  iEneas  Sylvius  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope 
Calixtna  III.  ^  (7)  ^neas  Sylvius  elected  Pope  Pius  II.  \  (8)  Pius  II.  at  the 
diet  of  princes  in  Mantua;  (9)  Canonisation  of  Catharine  of  Siena',  (10) 
Death  of  Plus  II.  at  Ancona,  while  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
Some  of  these  pieturas,  which  are  connected  by  beautiful  figures  of  nude 
or  8«mi«nude  children,  are  admirably  preserved.  Yasari  attributes  the 
designs  for  these  frescoes  to  Raphael  ■,  but  the  drawings  which  have  been 
preserved  are  entirely  in  the  style  of  Pinturicchio,  and  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  Raphael  had  any  such  share  in  the  -eompositioDS  of  the  much 
older  master.  Designs  for  these  frescoes  are  now  preserved  in  the  Uffisi 
(that  of  No.  1),'  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  (No.  %  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Chatsworth  (No.  4),  and  by  Sign.  Baldeschi  at  Perugia  (No.  6;  p.  ;60).  — 
7%^  miSMkls,  embellished  with  beautiftil  miniatures,  also  deserve  attention 
(No.  5  and  No.  9  by  Libmxih  da  Verona^  No.  12  by  CHrolamo  da  Oremona^ 
No.  11  by  Btmo  di  Pietro). 

Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  comer  where  the 
steps  ascending  from  S.  Giovanni  terminate  under  the  arches  of  the  v 
uncompleted  nave  (p.  27),  is  the  *Opdra  del  Bnomo  (della  MePro-  ^V  '^ 
politana ;  PI. 12;  C,oj,  which  contains  several  interesting  works  of  art.      \ 

In  the  entrance-passage  is  the  custodian^s  bell  (1/2  fr.). 

The  hall  on  the  Ground  Floob  contains  a  famous  antique  *  Group  of 
the  Oraees,  found  at  Rome  about  1460  in  the  reign  of  Pius  II.  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  cathedral  library.  From  this  work  Raphael  is  said 
to  have  made  his  first  studies  from  the  antique  (drawing  at  Venice).  The 
superb  Renaissance  pedestal  is  also  Interesting.  The  Sculptures  from  the 
FotUe  Qaja  (p.  26)  by  Jacopo  della  QiMreta,  representing  a  Madonna,  the 
Virtues,  the  Creation  of  Man,  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  which 
are  among  the  master''s  fi.nest  works,  are  unfortunately  much  damaged. 
Ornamentation  of  an  organ-screen,  representing  the  Transfiguration,  by 
Sodoma,  Sculptures  from  the  Cappella  di  Piazza  (p.  25),  and  others  from 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral  before  its  restoration.  —  Antique  sarcophagus 
with  sea-gods.  —  *Ora//Ui  c/the  Cathedral  Pavement  (comp.  p.  27),  —  On 
the  SxcoND  Floob  several  interesting  plans  and  architectural  designs; 
handsome  embroideiies ;  croslerB;  ring  of  Pius  II.  Also  several  early  Sienese 
paintings,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  large  "^Picture  by  Ducdo  di  Buoninsegna : 
on  the  left  the  Triumphant  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  saints,  the  once 
highly  revered  *Majestas%  which  was  placed  over  the  high-altar  in  1310 
(p.  24),  with  the  inscription :  Mater  Saneta  Lei^  sis  caussa  Senis  requiei^  sis 
Ducio  vitOy  te  quia  pinxit  ita.  On  the  left  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  25  sec- 
tions, originally  forming  a  background  to  the  Majestas.  Also  four  saints 
by  Ambr.  Lorenzetti;  a  Byzantine  Madonna  of  the  12th  cent.;  a  Credo  by 
Taddfio  di  Bartolo;  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti  (1342),  in 
a  life-like  genre  style. 

Adjoining  the  Opera  is  the  Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  23),  erected  by 
Bern.  Buontalenti  in  the  16th  cent.,  now  the  seat  of  the  prefectnre, 
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—  Farther  on,  in  the  Via  del  Gapitano  (see  below)  which  dlyerges 
here ,  is  the  Palazzo  Pecci  (PI.  20),  a  Gothic  hrick  hnilding  of  the 
13th  century.  About  1360  it  was  appointed  the  official  residence 
of  the  Gapitano  di  Giustizia,  or  chief  judicial  functionary  of  Siena ; 
in  1457  it  was  acquired  by  the  jurist  Tom.  Pecci ;  and  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Sign.  £.  Grotanelli  di  Santi,  who  has  had  it  (since 
1854)  restored  without  and  within  by  Sienese  artists. 

Opposite  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  are  the  church  and  hospital 
of  S.  Maria  della  Scala  (PI.  G,  5),  of  the  13th  century.  Over  the 
high-altar  of  the  church  is  a  Risen  Ghrist ,  a  statue  in  bronze  by 
Vecchietta.  The  choir-stalls  are  by  Ventura  ^  the  organ  by  B, 
Peruzzi,  Adjoining  the  handsome  entrance-haU  of  the  hospital  is 
a  large  sick-room  called  'II  PeUegrinajo',  adorned  with  frescoes  from 
the  history  of  the  monastery  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo  (1440-43) 
and  other  masters.  Pleasing  view  from  the  windows  (fee  1/2  ^r.).  — 
Descending  to  the  left  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  by 
steps  and  under  several  arches,  we  reach  the  church  Vegli  Innocenti 
(PI.  G,  4;  knock  at  No.  68),  externally  a  very  rude  edifice,  but 
with  a  charming  interior  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  • 

The  above-mentioned  Yia  del  Gapitano  leads  to  the  quarters 
of  the  town  situated  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  hills.  It  soon  crosses  the 
small  Piazza  Postierla,  with  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  now  Pieeolomini 
(PI.  16;  G,  5),  on  the  right,  which  contains  two  saloons  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Bernhard  van  Orley,  a  Fleming  who  joined  Raphael's 
school.  The  column  with  the  wolf  in  the  piazza  dates  from  1487.  — 
Not  far  off,  in  the  Via  di  OittSi,  which  diverges  here  to  the  left,  is  the 
Palazzo  Pieeolomini  J  now  Nerucci  (PI.  19;  G,  D,  5),  erected  by 
Bernardo  Rossellino  in  1463  for  Gatharine,  the  sister  of  Pius  II. 
Beyond  it  is  the  Palazzo  8araeini,  the  vaulting  in  the  court  of  which 
is  tastefully  painted.  —  In  the-  Via  di  Stalloreggi,  diverging  from 
the  Piazza  Postierla  to  the  right,  is  the  Casa  Bambagini  -  Oallettij 
on  the  facade  of  which  is  a  fresco  by  Sodoma  ('Madonna  del  Oorvo'). 

On  the  left,  in  the  Via  S.  Pibtbo,  the  continuation  of  the  Via 
del  Gapitano,  is  the  ^Palazzo  Buonsignori  (PI.  15;  G,  5),  a  hand- 
some Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th  cent.,  in  brick,  with  a  rich  facade, 
restored  in  1848.  The  vestibule,  court,  and  staircase  are  in  the  early 
Renaissance  style.  —  At  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  alle  Scale  (PI.  9  ; 
G,  6),  which  contains  paintings  by  Salimbeni  and  Rutilio  Manetti 
(16th  cent.),  the  street  bends  to  the  right.  —  Following  the  main 
street  and  passing  under  an  archway,  we  enter  the  Piazza  S.  Agos- 
TiNO  (PL  0,  6),  with  the  B.  Collegio  Tolomeij  formerly  a  monas- 
tery and  now  a  much  frequented  grammar-school  (Liceo),  and  the 
c)iurch  of  — 

/      S.  AgOBtino  (PI.  C,  6),  remodeUed  by  VanvitOli  in  1765,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  in  the  Liceo,  to  the  left. 

Over  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  a  Crucifixion  by  Pietro  Perttgino. 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  by  Maiteo  da  Siena  (1482),  in  a  chapel  on  the 
right.  Statue  of  Pius  II.  by  Dupri.  Altar-piece,  an  Adoration  of  tne  Magi  by 
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/  Sodoma.    At  the  back  of  the  choir,  on  the  left,  the  Legend  of  S.  Agostino 
Kovello  in  three  sections,   by  Lippo  Memmi  (more  probably  by  Simone  ^ 
Martini?).    Also  pictures  by  Salimbeni^  Rutilio  Manetti^  and  others. 

About  250  paces  beyond  the  Porta  Tufl  (PI.  B,  7)  is  the  Cimi- 
tero  della  Misericordia  y  containing  among  its  monuments  a  good 
Pieti  by  Dupr^  and  several  statues  by  Sarrocchi  (fee  30-50  c).  — 
Following  the  Via  della  Cerchia  (where  the  small  Palazzo  Finetii 
should  he  noticed)  to  the  W.  of  S.  Agostino ,  and  hending  to  the 
right,  we  enter  the  Via  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  on  the  left  side  of  which  v 
are  the  suppressed  monastery  (now  a  barrack)  and  the  church  of  — 

S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  B,  5),  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  with 
campanile  and  cloisters,  by  JBatdaaaarc  Peruzzi  (open  7-9  a.m.  only). 
On  the  right  is  the  Cappella  del  Sagramento  with  a  Nativity  of  Mary 
by  Sodoma;  5th  altar  on  the  left,  St.  Michael  by  Beccafumi. 

Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  Pollini ,  formerly  Cehi  (PI.  21 ;  B,  5), 
attributed  to  Peruzzi.  —  We  may  now  proceed  straight  on  through 
the  Yia  delle  Fosse  di  S.  Ansano  (with  the  B.  IstUuto  Toscano  dei 
Sordo-Muti,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum)  either  to  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  or,  by  turning  a  little  to  the  left  towards  the  .end  of  the 
way,  we  may  reach  the  Porta  Fontebranda  (see  p.  36). 

Outside  the  Porta  8.  Marco  (PL  A,  5)  there  is  a  fine  view. 

The  E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is  occupied  by  the  ♦Pa- 
laszo  del  GoTemo  (PI.  17;  D,  E,  5),  one  of  the  most  imposing  pri- 
vate edifices  at  Siena,  erected  for  Oiacomo  Piecolomini  in  1469-1500, 
probably  from  a  design  by  Bernardo  Bosaellino.  The  principal  facade 
with  its  tasteful  decorations  in  wrought  iron  (horses'  heads,  etc.) 
looks  towards  the  Yis.  Ricasoli.  The  palace  now  contains  the  exten- 
sive Archives  (director,  Sign.  Lisini),  one  of  the  most  important 
collections  of  the  kind  in  Italy. 

Parchment  Charters j  52,O0O  in  number,  the  oldest  dating  from  736. 
Under  glass  are  a  number  of  interesting  specimens  of  these  documents, 
Autograph*  of  celebrated  men  (Pius  II.,  Leo  X.),  Miniatures^  etc.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  the  Covers  of  the  old  Treasury  Registers 
(Biecheme)f  in  chronological  order,  painted  with  scenes  firom  sacred  and 
profane  history,  and  affording  an  admirable  survey  of  the  development  of 
Sienese  art.    They  include  works  by  Dietisalvi,  Duccio,  and  the  Lorenzetti. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  University  (see  p.  32).  —  The  elegant 
Loggia  del  Papa  (PI.  11 ;  E,  5),  in  the  Piazza  Piecolomini,  oppo- 
site the  Pal.  del  Govemo,  was  erected  in  1460-63  hy  the  Sienese 
Antonio  Federighi  by  order  of  Pius  II.  (^Eneas  Sylvius  Piecolomini), 
and  dedicated  by  the  pope  *gentilibus  suis'. 

Adjacent  is  the  church  of  S.  Kartino  (PL  8;  E,  5,  6). 
Over  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 
Guido  Rent,  On  each  side  of  the  3rd  altar  are  ornamental  sculptures  in 
marble  by  Marinna  (1522)}  on  the  left:  Nativity  of  Christ  by  Beccafumi. 
The  choir  contains  gilded  wooden  statues  of  the  Madonna  and  four  saints, 
attributed  to  Jacopo  della  Querda. 

The  Via  Ricasoli,  which  passes  the  Loggia  del  Papa,  tra- 
verses the  crest  of  the  S.E.  hill  and  leads  to  Porta  Pispini  and 
Porta  Romana,  the  two  S.E.  gates.  —  Immediately  to  the  right  in 
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this  street  is  the  Fonte  di  Panianeto,  dating  from  1352,  reoently 
restored.  To  the  left,  a  little  farther  on,  the  Via  di  FoUonica 
descends  to  the  Fonte  di  Follonieay  constructed  in  1239  and  situated 
in  a  garden  far  below.  —  After  5  min.  more,  a  few  paces  beyond 
the  church  of  S,  Oiorgio  (PI.  E,  6),  the  Via  de'  Pispini  diverges  to 
the  left,  in  which  we  first  reach  the  church  of  — 

S.  Spirito  (PI.  E,  6,7),  with  a  dome  dating  from  1508,  and  a 
portal  from  1519,  the  latter  designed  by  Baldaasare  Peruzxi, 

The  1st  chapel  on  the  right  (Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli)  contains,  above 
a  St.  Rosa  by  Viterbo,  the  following  admirable  paintings  by  Sodoma  (1530) : 
Madonna  presenting  the  gown  of  the  Order  of  the  Domlaioans  to  St. 
Alfonso,  in  the  presence  of  SS.  Octavia  and  Lucia;  to  Uie  right  and  left 
8 S.  Sebastian  and  Anthony  the  Abbot  i  in  the  lunette,  St.  James  on  horse- 
back (fresco).  To  the  right  is  a  TTativity  of  Christ  in  terracotta  by  Am- 
broffio  della  BoI>bia  (1504).  —  Over  the  door  leading  to  the  sacristy,  Gruci- 
fixion,  by  8ano  di  Pietro.  —  Over  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left.  Coronation 
of  the  Vii^in  by  Pacchia.  —  In  the  Cloistbiw  (sagrestano  20-30  c):  Cru- 
cifixion by  Fra  Faolino  (1516). 

The  Fonte  de'  Pispini  dates  from  1534.  The  neighbouring  Porta 
Pispini  is  adorned  with  a  damaged  fresco  (Nativity)  by  Sodoma, 
from  1531. 

Opposite  S.  Spirito  we  enter  the  Vicolo  del  Sasso ,  follow  to 
the  right  the  broad  Via  S.  Girolamo,  and  passing  the  column  with 
the  wolf,  reach  S.  Oirolamo  (PI.  D,  7),  belonging  to  a  nunnery  (3rd 
altar  to  the  left :  Madonna  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  framed  in  marble 
by  Marinna).    On  the  left  we  next  reach  the  church  of  — 

88,  Concezioncy  or  Servi  di  Haxia  (PI.  D,  8) ,  erected  in  1458- 
1533,  with  a  beautiful  interior  attributed  to  Bald.  Peruzzi  (?) 

First  altar  to  the  right:  Madonna,  by  Coppo  di  Marcovaldo^  1261. 
Fourth  altar  to  the  right:  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo  da  Siena, 
1491;  above,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  —  In 
the  right  transept,  above  the  first  door  leading  to  the  sacristy:  *La  Vergine 
del  Popolo\  by  lAppo  Jfemmij  a  fine  fresco.  —  At  the  back  of  the  high- 
altar,  'Madonna  del  Manto',  ascribed  to  Cfiovanni  di  Pietro^  1436.  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ftmgai  (1500?),  is  one  of  his  earlier  works. 

The  Porta  Bomana  (PI.  D,  8)  is  adorned  with  a  fresco  (Cor- 
onation of  the  Virgin)  begun  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  and  finished 
by  Sano  di  Pietro.  —  About  */3  M.  beyond  the  gate  is  the  church 
of  Madonna  degli  Angeli^  the  ohoir  of  which  contains  a  Madonna 
with  saints,  by  Raffaello  da  Firenze,  1502. 
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Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Palazzo  del  Governo  (p.  31)  the  Via 
S.  ViGiLio  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  church  of  the  same  name  and  to 
the  Uniyersity  (PI.  28;  E,  5).  The  entrance  to  the  latter  is  in  the 
corner  to  the  right ;  in  the  corridor  is  the  monument  of  the  cele- 
brated jurist  Niccolb  Arringhieri  (d.  1374),  with  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  professor  in  the  midst  of  his  audience. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  8.  Maria  di  Provenzano  (PI.  7 ; 
E,  5)  dates  from  1594.  —  Traversing  several  streets  to  the  E.  we 
reaeh  the  Piazza  di  S.  Fbanobsco  (PL  F,  5) ,  in  which  rise  the 
churoh  of  S.  Francesco  and  the  Oratorio  di  S.  Bernardino. 
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The  Gothic  churoh  of  S.  Trancesoo,  now  nndergoing  restoration 
but  open  to  visitors^  has  two  fine  Renaissance  doisters,  in  one  of 
whicli,  adjoining  the  side-entrance  to  the  church,  are  architectural 
sculptures  from  tombs  of  nobles  dating  from  the  14th  century.  To 
the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  seminary  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna 
by  Oicte.  Cottarelli.  The  chapel  contains  a  Madonna  nourishing 
the  Child,  by  Arhbr.  Lorenzttti,  and  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Bama 
(left  wall).  The  choir  contains  a  large  stained-glass  window  (from 
Munich ;  1888)  representing  St,  Francis  and  Pope  Honorius  III., 
and  two  portrait-medallions  of  the  parents  of  Pius  II.  Farther  on 
in  the  second  cloister  (1518)  are  some  relics  of  a  fresco  of  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  school  of  Ambrogio  LorentettU 

The  *Oratoxio  di  8.  Bemarduio  (PI.  F,  5)  possesses  admirable 

pictures,  especially  by  Sodoma,  Afternoon  light  best.  The  'custode' 

lires  at  No.  6,  adjoining  (fee  ^2  f^O- 

LowsB  OsATOsio :  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Bernardino,  of  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  —  Uppsb  O&atokio  (much  more  important  paint- 
ings): Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Salutation,  Assumption,  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin;  SS.  Anthony,  Bernardino,  Louis,  and  Francis,  by  So- 
domOf  1518-32,  the  single  figures  of  saints  being  of  great  beauty.  Betrothal 
and  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Beccafumi^  1518.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and 
Annunciation,  by  Oirol,  del  Petechia^  1185.  The  visitor  should  observe  the 
admirable  enrichments  of  the  ceiling,  the  frieze,  etc. ,  which  are  among 
the  most  tasteful  of  early-Renaissance  works^^ezecuted  by  Oiuliano  Tura- 
pilK  after  1496,  Altar-piece  by  Beee(nftaniy  iSS7. 

The  Via  del  Rossi  leads  straight  to  the  Via  Gatoub,  which 
extends  firom  the  Casino  de*  NobiU  (p.  26)  to  the  Porta  Gamollia, 
a  distance  of  nearly  1  M.  Approaching  from  the  Casino  de'  Nobili, 
we  first  reach  a  small  piazza,  named  after  the  Palazso  Tolomei 
(PI.  26 ;  E,  4) ,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  1205,  on  the  left,  and  also 
adorned  with  a  wolf.  Farther  on  are  the  Palazzi  Palmieri  (1540), 
Biehi  (1520),  with  a  fine  loggia  with  modem  paintings,  Oori  (1677), 
and  Spannoeehi  (PI.  25 ;  E,  4),  built  in  1470  by  a  Florentine  master, 
with  a  bold  colonnaded  court,  and  recently  thoroughly  restored. 
The  last  now  contains  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Office.  —  In  the 
yicinity  is  the  Piazza  Salimbeni,  with  a  statue  of  Sallusiio  Ban' 
dini  (1677-1766),  the  drainer  of  the  Sienese  Maremme,  by  Tito 
Sarrocchi,  erected  in  1880. 

To  the  left  diverges  the  Via  delle  Bbllb  Abti,  which  contains 
the  Art  Institution  and  the  Library  and  leads  straight  to  the  church 
of  S.  Domenioo  (p.  36). 

The  njtituto  delle  BeUe  Arti  (PI.  10 ;  D,  K,  4)  contains  a  valu-/^ 
able  collection  of  pictures,  principally  of  the  older  Sienese  school, 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  of  works  procured 
from  suppressed  monasteries  and  from  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  and 
gradually  extended  since  that  period.  Adm.  9-3  daily  (1  fr.),  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  holidays  (bell  below,  to  the  right). 

The  numbering  of  the  pictures  is  as  nearly  as  possible  chronological, 
though  a  few  of  the  most  important  canvases  have  been  transferred  out 
of  order  to  the  better  light  of  the  cabinets.    There  is  no  catalogue,  but 
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the  names  of  the  artists,  so  far  as  known,  are  attached  to  the  frames.  The 
most  valuable  paintings  are  those  by  Sodoma  and  Pacchiarotto  in  the 
large  room;  Domenichino^s  landscape  in  Room  xii.  is  also  fine. 

At  the  entrancCf  Reliefs  of  little  value.  —  I.  Corbidob:  1-15.  Pictures 
of  the  13th  cent.,  still  in  the  Byzantine  style:  16.  JfargaHtone  cTAretzo^ 
St.  Francis  I  17.  Outdo  da  Sima^  Madonna;  2^24.  Duceio  di  Buoninsegna^ 
Madonnas ;  oO.  Ambtogio  Loreneattif  Annunciation  (1844) ;  56,58.  Works  by 
JPietrcLcrengetU;  59.  Uppc  Mmmnt;  62.  ITiceold  di  Sagna^  Crucifixion;  604. 
P.  Lcrentetti,  Madonna  and  saints  (1329);  86.  Lippo  Memmij  Madonna  and 
four  saints.  —  II.  Gobbidor:  404-410.  Beecaftaniy  Cartoons  for  the  pavement 
of  the  cathedral ;  894.  Ascribed  to  Alb.  DUrer,  Portrait  of  an  old  man ;  885. 
Moronii  Portrait;  495.  JUeemtyck,  St.  Jerome.  —  III.  Gobbidob:  Pictures 
by  Taddeo  di  Bartcio,  Giovoftni  di  Paolo^  Sane  di  Pietro  (the  'Sienese  Fra 
Angelico*),  Neroccio  di  Bartolommeoy  etc.  188.  Pietro  di  Oiovanni^  St.  Bemar- 
tlino.  —  IV.  Cabinkt  :  265.  Bono  di  Pietro^  Madonna  and  St.  Calixtus ;  874. 
Sodoma.  Scourgmi  of  Christ  (fresco);  875,  376.  Oirolamo  Ganga^  Flight  of 
^neas,  Ransoming  prisoners.  Wooden  pilaster  by  A.  Barili.  —  V.  Cabinet: 
269-280.    Paintings  by  Sano  di  Pietro;  152-155.  Andrea  Faimf,  Triumphs. 

We  next  traverse  Book  VI.  and  enter  Room  VII.,  which  contains  prize- 
works  by  pupils  of  the  Academy.  In  the  middle  is  a  Madonna  and  saints 
hjPieiro  Lorensetti  (1829),  transferred  from  panel  to  canvas.  —  VIII.  Cabinet  : 
122.  Taddeo  Oaddi^  Madonna;  128,  124.  Spinetto  Aretino,  Death  and  Ck)ro- 
nation  of  the  Virgin.  845.  Antique  sarcophagus  with  Kereids.  —  IX.  Cab- 
inet: 182.  Lippo  Memmi,  SS.  Michael,  Jerome,  and  John  the  Baptist;  162. 
Sano  di  Pietro ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  X.  Cabinet  :  176,  178 .  Two 
large  altar-pieces  by  Sano  di  Pietro^  Madonnas  and  saints ;  170.  Taddeo  di 
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Bartolo,  Annimciation ;  138.  Luea  di  TomuU,  Madonna  (1867).  —  We  now 
return  to  the  door  and  enter  the  — 

XI.  Labor  Hall.  ,  To  the  right  and  left  of  the    entrance,  362,  868. 

V    Sodoma^  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  Christ  in  Purgatory ,  two  frescoes  "^ 
brought  from  8.  Croee.    To  the  left:  807.  Francesco  di  Oiorgio,  Vativity; 
861.  Fungait  Madonna  and  saints^:  371.  Pinturicehio ^  Holy  Family;  855.  So- 

^  doma^  Judith;  Pacchiarotto ^  36o.  Annunciation  and  saints,  84'.  Madonna 
and  83.  Onuphrius  and  Erasmus ;  845.  Beeee^fami^  Fall  of  the  angels ;  810. 
Francesco  di  OicrgiOt  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  344.  Oir.  del  Pacchia.  An- 
nunciation and  Visitation  (after  the  picture  by  Albertinelli  in  the  Ufflzi); 
.  *848.  Sodoma^  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  842.  Becetn/umi^  Christ  in  Purgatory ; 
826.  Fungcrif  Madonna  and  saints;  881.  PintvriechiOf  Holy  Family;  839. 
Pacchiarotto t  Ascension;  814.  Francesco  di  Oiorgio ^  Crucifixion.  —  XII. 
Room:  459.  Bomenichinoj,  Landscape;  454.  Jan  Brueghel^  Sea-piece;  412. 
Pahna  Oiovane^  Brazen  Serpent ;  414.  Old  copy  of  Raph<seVs  Madonna  della 
Perl  a  (in  Madrid);  478.  Oarenaggio^  Morarplayers ;  41tf.  Pdlma  Fsccfttfo,  Ma- 
donna; 422.  Pinturicchio,  Holy  Family;  425.  Lucas  Oranach^  Lucretia;  427. 
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Copy  of  Amberger,  Charles  V. ;  129.  Moroni,  Portrait  \  490.  B$ceqfumi,  St. 
Catharine;  496.  Altdorfer^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christina  of  Bolsena :  437. 
Bart,  de  Bruyn,  Portrait;  8o4or^',  444.  Holy  Family,  440.  Body  of  Christ 
and  two  angels,  441,  442.  Madonnas,  439.  St.  Catharine,  443.  Two  gaild- 
brothers  worshipping  the  Cross  •,  447.  Paris  Bordone^  Annunciation ;  445, 
451.  Fra  Bartolommeoy  Two  saints. 

Two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  accommodate  the  Gallsbia  dsllb  Stamps, 
the  balk  of  which  consists  of  old  Italian  engravings,  though  there  is  also 
a  number  of  Diirer>  wood-engraTings.  The  second  room  contains  the 
bust  of  Count  Gori  Tannilini  (1880),  the  donor  of  the  ooUections  to  the 
left  is  an  engraved  Pietit  from  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angeio  (1547).  In 
other  rooms  are  plaster-casts  and  modem  paintings. 

Travellers  who  desire  to  visit  the  Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore  (p.  17) 
must  obtain  a  *permesso*  from  the  'Ispettore*  of  the  Istituto  delle  Belle 
Arte,  which  they  should  forward  to  the  'Sopraintendente^  at  the  convent. 

The  BibUoteeaComnnale  (PI.  1 ;  D,  4),  containing  60,000  vols, 
and  5000  MSS.,  was  founded  in  1663  (open  daily,  10-2,  and  5  or 
6  to  8).  In  the  17th  cent.  Siena  possessed  sixteen  libraries,  and  in 
1654  even  one  for  women. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are :  the  Ghreek  Gospels,  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  of  the  11th  cent.,  originally 
bound  in  silk,  with  pictures  in  enamel  mounted  at  a  later  period  in 
silvez^lt;  Treatise  on  architecture  by  Francesco  di  OiorgiOy  with  sketches 
and  drawings  by  the  author^  Sketch-books  of  Baldassare  Pertuti  and 
Qiuliano  da  8angatto\  letters  of  St.  Catharine. 

Beyond  the  library,  to  the  left,  we  descend  the  Via  Costa  S.  An- 
tonio, and  enter  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  which  leads 
straight  to  the  npper  entrance  of  the  Home  of  St.  Catharine  (PL  3;  I 
D  4) :  'Sponsie  Chris ti  Katherlne  domus'.  Visitors  knock  at  the  door 
to  the  left  (Vs  fr.).  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  the  daughter  of  a  dyer 
named  Benincasa,  was  bom  In  1347,  took  the  veil  at  the  age  of 
eight ,  and  having  become  celebrated  for  visions,  she  prevailed  on 
Pope  Gregory  YI.  to  xetransfer  the  papal  throne  from  Avignon  to 
Rome  (1377).  She  died  in  the  year  1880,  and  was  canonised  in  1461. 
The  best-known  yision  is  that  of  her  betrothal  with  the  Infant  Christ, 
a  favourite  theme  with  painters.   Her  festival  is  on  29th  April. 

The  different  rooms  in  the  bnUding  have  been  converted  into  small 
chapels  or  Cbatorxes,  which  belong  to  the  ConfraUmith  di  8.  CaUrina. 
Above  the  altar  in  one  of  the  TTppbb  Oratobus,  once  a  kitchen,  is  a 
portrait  of  the  saint,  by  Fvngai\  the  other  pictures  are  by  Balimbeni  and 
Fr,  Vanni;  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  beautiful  ceiling,  the  pil- 
asters, and  the  pavement  of  glazed  tiles  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the 
15th  century.  —  The  pretty  little  court  is  attributed  to  Bald.  Penuti.  — 
The  OxAToaxo  del  Cbooxfibso  contains  the  wonder-working  Crucifixion,  a 
painting  by  Oiunta  Pisano  (?),  from  which  St.  Catharine,  according  to  the 
legend,  received  the  stigmata.  —  Below  is  the  Church  (key  kept  by  another 
custodian),  containing  the  following  paintings :  Oirol.  del  PaeePda^  St.  Catha- 
rine healing  Matteo  di  Cenni  from  the  plague;  St.  Catharine  rescuing 
Dominicans  from  murderers ;  The  dead  body  of  St.  Agnes  of  Hontepulciano 
stretching  out  her  foot  to  be  kissed  by  St.  Catharine.  The  fourth  picture, 
representing  the  saint  being  attacked  by  Florentine  soldiers,  is  by  Ba- 
Iknbeni,  1601;  over  the  altar,  fine  statue  of  St.  Catharine  by  Neroecio^  1465; 
above.  Angel  by  Bodoma, 

On  leaving  the  church  we  come  to  the  Via  Benincasa  (formerly 
dei  Tintori;  PI.  D,  4),  which  is  still  inhabited,  as  in  ancient  days, 
by  dyers  and  fullers.    Over  the  door  of  the  house  on  the  left  Is  a 
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bast  of  St.  Catharine  by  CoxzarellL  Not  far  off  is  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain of  Fontebranda  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  S.  Domenioo,  mentioned  as  early  as  1081,  renovated  in 
1198,  covered  with  a  colonnade  of  three  arches  in  1242,  and  praised 
by  Dante  (Inf.  30,  78 :  Ter  Fontebranda  non  darei  la  vista').  Close 
by  is  a  bathing  establishment.  —  The  Via  di  Fontebranda  ascends 
to  the  Campo  (left) ,  and  to  the  cathedral  (right).  —  Passing  the 
fountain,  and  ascending  to  the  right,  we  reach  — 

8.  Bomenioo  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  a  lofty  brick  edifice  in  the  Gothic 
style  (1220-1465),  the  massive  substructures  of  which  rest  on  the 

slope  of  the  hill,  with  a  campanile  dating  from  1340. 

The  Ihtbkiok  ia  destitute  of  aisles,  and  has  a  transept  and  open  roof. 
At  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  is  the  Cappblla  dellb  Voltx  (closed),  con- 
taining an  altar-piece  of  St.  Catharine  by  Andrea  Vanni,  —  Farther  on,  to 
the  right:  Monument  of  the  mathematician  Oius.  Pianigiani  (d.  I860),  by 
Becheroni.  —  Third  altar:  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  by  SaUmbsniy  1679.  —  The 
^Chapel  of  St.  Cathaune,  in  which  the  head  of  the  saint  is  preserved 
in  a  silver  reliquary  enclosed  in  a  shrine  dating  from  1466,  is  adorned 
with  admirable  frescoes  by  SocLoma  (best  light  about  midday).  On  the 
wall  near  the  altar,  St.  Catharine  in  ecstasy,  supported  by  two  sisters  (the 
so-called  ^Svenimento\  or  swoon),  and  an  angel  bringing  her  the  host^  on 
the  wtill  to  the  left ,  The  prayer  of  the  saint  saving  the  soul  of  a  decap- 
itated culprit*,  to  the  right,  Healing  of  the  possessed,  by  Francesco  Vanni, 
1593.  The  two  saints  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  by  the  same 
mastery  the  ceiling  was  executed  by  Sodoma.  —  The  pavement  of  the  chapel 
is  richly  decorated  with  graffito  representations  on  marble.  —  Last  altar 
to  the  right:  ITativity  of  Christ  by  Franc,  di  Oiorgio^  executed  under  the 
influence  of  Luca  Signorelli,  to  whom  the  work  was  formerly  attributed  \ 
the  upper  part  is  probably  by  MaUeo  da  Biena^  the  foreground  by  Fungai. 

Choib.  The  beautiful  marble  Ciborium  at  the  high-altar,  hitherto 
ascribed  by  the  Sienese  to  Michael  Angelo,  is  the  work  of  Benedetto  da 
Majano.  —  A  beautiful  view  of  the  lofty  and  imposing  Cathedral  may  be 
obtained  from  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar.  —  The  2ni>  Chapbx. 
to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  contains  to  the  right:  SS.  Barbara,  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  Catharine  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  1479;  in  the  arch  above, 
a  Pietit  by  Oirol.  di  Benvenuto;  the  Madonna  with  saints  to  the  left  is  by 
the  same  master,  1506;  the  lunette  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  is  by  McUteo  da  Siena.  —  The  2nd  Chapbl  to  the  right  of  ihe  high- 
altar  formerly  belonged  to  the  *(}erman  Kation^  of  students  at  the  univer- 
sity and  contains  numerous  tombstones  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

We  now  return  by  the  Via  del  Paradise  and  the  small  Piazza 
Giuseppe  Pianigiani,  in  which  stands  the  little  church  of  8,  Maria 
delle  Nevi  (PI.  6 ;  E,  4),  with  a  charming  Renaissance  facade  (to- 
wards the  Via  Gavour),  and  a  picture  by  Matteo  da  Siena  ^adonna 
with  numerous  saints,  1477),  to  the  Via  Cavoub.  (p.  26),  which 
farther  on  contains  the  Pal,  Mocenni,  Pal.  Ciaia,  and  others. 

We  next  come  to  the  small  Piazza  S.  Petronilla  (PI.  E,  F,  3), 
on  the  right,  whence  the  Via  Garibaldi  leads  to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo 
and  the  railway-station.  —  The  streets  to  the  left  of  Via  Cavour 
open  into  the  liiza  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  a  small  promenade  which  was  laid 
out  in  1779  on  the  site  of  a  former  fortress  erected  by  Charles  V., 
commanding  good  views  of  S.  Domenico  and  the  Cathedral.  An 
equestrian  statue  of  Garibaldi,  by  Raff.  Romanelli,  is  to  be  placed 
here.   These  walks  extend  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  Fort  St.  Bar- 
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htra^  built  by  Duke  Cosimo  I.  in  1560,  open  to  the  public  and  com- 
manding a  fine  ylew. 

Farther  on,  the  Via  GaYOiir  takes  the  name  of  Via  di  Gamollia 
(PI.  F,  1,  2).  We  diveige  to  the  right  to  the  old  monastery  di  Cam" 
pansi,  now  the  poor-house  (PI.  F,  2 ;  ring*);  the  cloisters  are  adorned 
with  a  fresco  by  Matteo  BalduccU    Handsome  baroque  church. 

We  follow  the  Via  Camellia  for  some  minutes  more ;  opposite  a 
small  piazza  we  turn  to  the  left  under  an  archway,  and  descending 
the  Via  Fontegiusta,  arrive  at  the  little  church  of  — 

VoBteginsta  (PI.  F,  2),  belonging  to  a  brotherhood  (if  closed, 
ring  the  bell  to  the  right),  and  built  by  Francesco  Fedeli  and  Oia" 
eomo  di  Giovanni  of  Oomo  in  1479.  The  yaulting,  borne  by  four 
marble  columns,  dates  from  1482 ;  the  N.  Portal  from  1489.  Beau- 
tiful *High-altar  by  Marinna  (1517),  one  of  the  finest  existing 
sculptures  of  the  period.  The  bronze  holy-water  basin  is  by  Oiov, 
delle  Bombarde  (1430).  The  2nd  altar  to  the  right  is  adorned  with 
a  Madonna  by  L,  Vanni,  with  a  view  of  Siena  and  its  towers  (1590) ; 
the  3rd  altar  on  the  same  side  has  a  Coronation  of  the  Madonna 
by  Fungai;  the  2nd  to  the  left  a  fine  fresco  by  B.  Peruszij  the 
Sibyl  announcing  to  Augustus  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  Over  the 
entrance  are  a  sword,  helmet,  shield,  and  some  bones  of  a  whale, 
presented  by  Columbus.  Above  the  side-entrance  (outside)  is  a 
relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Neroeeio  di  Bartolommeo  (1489). 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  CamoUia,  to  the  right ,  No.  48,  opposite 
the  small  Templar  church  of  8,  Pietro  delkt  MagionCj  is  the  house 
of  Baldassare  Perussi  (p.  24),  indicated  by  an  inscription  but  of  no 
architectural  importance. 

A  pleasant  Walk  may  be  taken  by  a  road  skirting  the  town- 
walls  to  the  right,  outside  the  Porta  CamoUia  (PI.  F,  1),  with  fine 
views  of  the  Tuscan  hills.  On  a  height  opposite,  beyond  the  railway- 
station,  lies  the  monastery  of  Osservanza  (see  below);  in  the  valley 
below ,  outside  the  Porta  Ovile  (PI.  F,  4),  is  the  picturesque  Fonte 
OviU.  In  about  Vg  ^-  'we  reach  the  Porta  Pispini  (PI.  F,  8 ;  p.  32). 
—  About  Y2  M.  beyond  the  Porta  CamoUia,  on  the  road  to  CoUe, 
stands  the  Palazzo  del  TurcOj  generally  known  as  the  Pal.  dei 
Diavoliy  a  fine  brick  building  of  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

Bxenraions  (moat  of  them  best  made  by  carriage).  —  About  2V2  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  Siena,  beyond  the  railway-station,  is  situated  the  suppress- 
ed Franciscan  monastery  of  I'Osservansa)  erected  in  1423  and  enlarged  in 
1485  by  Cozzarelli.  The  N.  aisle  of  the  church  contains  a  fine  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Andrea  della  Robbia;  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  in 
which  is  preserved  the  silver  reliquary  of  S.  Bernardino,  by  Ant.  Fed- 
erighij  are  two  statues,  Mary  and  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  of  the  same 
school.  Pandolfo  Petrucci  is  interred  in  this  church  (d.  1612;  p.  !^).  In 
the  sacristy  is  a  Pietit  in  terracotta,  by  Cozzarelli. 

8.  Oolomba,  Oelsa,  and  Xarmoraja  are  most  conveniently  visited  on 
horseback;  there  and  back,  with  stay,  5V«  hrs.  1  horse  5  fr.  j  one-horse 
carriage  (carrozKino)  6  fr.  For  la^er  carriages  the  road  is  only  good  as 
far  as  8.  Golomba.  —  Leaving  the  Porta  CamoUia,  we  follow  the  high-road 
for  21/3  M.  and  then  diverge  to   the  left  by  the  road  descending  between 
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two  cypresses  into  tlie  valley.  This  road  leads  as  to  the  Tilla  S.  CoUmba 
(4V2  M.),  designed  by  Bald.  P&ruzzi,  now  the  property  of  the  GoUegio  To- 
lomei  (p.  90),  with  handsome  staircase,  and  fine  view  from  the  balcony.  — 
After  descending  from  S.  Golomba  we  continue  to  follow  the  road  by 
which  we  arrived,  which  leads  through  beantifol  woods  to  CeUa  (3*/4  M. 
from  Golomba),  a  castellated  villa,  also  designed  by  Bald.  Pertueiy  where 
Mino  Gelsi,  a  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  Lather,  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century.  View  from  the  highest  story  (refreshments  sold 
by  the  fattore  of  the  villa).  —  About  2V4  M.  beyond  Celsa  is  Uarmoraja^ 
where  on  7th  Sept^  1187,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Republic  of 
Siena  and  Bishop  Hugo  of  Volterra.  The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church 
affords  a  fine  view  of  Volterra,  Golle  d'Elsa,  S.  Gimignano,  etc. 

The  Oertosa  di  Fontignano,  5  H.  from  the  Porta  Ovile,  was  founded 
in  1343,  fortified  in  1383,  and  suppressed  in  1810.  The  church  was  mod- 
ernised in  the  17th  century.    View  from  beside  the  Parocchia. 

The  Abbazia  di  8.  Eugenio,  VJa  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  Porta  S.  Marco, 
commonly  known  as  II  Moniitero^  is  an  ancient  Benedictine  monastery 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Wamfried,  a  Longobard,  in  760,  fortified  in 
1553  by  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  secularised  last  century.  The  buildings  are  thor- 
oughly modernised.  The  church  contains  several  early  Slenese  pictures, 
some  of  which  have  been  ruined  by  restoration.    View  from  the  garden. 

The  high-road  next  leads  to  the  Osteria  deUa  VolUy  about  5  M.  beyond 
the  Porta  8.  Marco,  whence  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  (4  M.)  Oetinale, 
a  villa  erected  by  Flavio  Ghigi,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  from 
designs  by  Garlo  Fontana  in  1680.  With  the  villa  is  connected  the 
*Thebais''  park,  profusely  embellished  with  sculptures  and  containing  fine 
old  timber.  View  from  the  hill  ('Bomitorio'*)  above  the  villa.  Permessi 
in  the  Palazzo  Ghigi  at  Siena,  Via  di  Gittk. 

About  IVz  M.  beyond  the  Osteria  della  Volte  lies  the  venerable 
church  of  S.  Oiovcmni  di  Ponte  alia  Spinoy  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century.  About  3  M.  further  is  2Zo«ta,  the  church  of  which  con- 
tains a  holy-water  basin  of  1332.  We  may  then  proceed  to  (2  M.)  Torri 
or  3.  Mustiola  a  TOrri  in  Val-di-Meney  an  old  monastery  belonging  to  the 
Vallombrosia^s ,  possessing  a  church,  consecrated  in  1189,  and  a  fine 
Romanesque  monastery-court,  now  used  as  farm-buildings. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Bosia  (along  the  road  to  Massa  Marittima, 
and  then  to  the  left)  lie  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  Gistercian  monastery 
of  8.  Oalgano,  founded  in  1201  by  Ildebrando  Pannocchieschi.  Bishop  of 
Volterra.  The  abbey-church,  a  building  of  travertine  and  brick,  erected 
in  1240-68,  is  imposing  even  in  its  ruins.  The  only  relics  of  the  original 
architecture  in  the  secular  buildings,  now  used  as  a  farm,  consist  of  a  few 
windows.  The  monks  were  distributed  among  other  monasteries  in  1652, 
and  in  1781  the  church,  which  had  been  injured  by  lightning,  was  closed. 

The  ch&teau  of  Beloaro,  to  the  W.  of  Porta  Fontebranda,  reached 
by  carriage  in  11/2  hr.,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Siena  and  its  envi- 
rons. On  the  ground-floor  is  a  ceiling- painting  by  Bald.  Pertizzi:  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.  The  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  by  the  same  master,  were 
sadly  injured  by  restoration  in  1870. 

6.   From  Florence  to  Pemgia  vift  Arezzo  and  Teron- 

tola  (Chitcsi,  Rome). 

103  M.  Railwat.  Express  in  4  hrs.,  fares  20  fr.  10,  14  fr.  5  c; 
ordinary  trains  in  6-8  hrs.,  fares  18  fr.  70,  13  fr.  25,  8  fr.  40  c.  —  To 
Arezzo,  o4V2  M.,  in  l»/*4  hrs.,  fares  10  fr.  86  c,  7  fr.  66  c. ,  or  9  fr.  86,  6  fr.  85, 
4  fr.  45  c.  *,  thence  to  CcrtoTMy  17V2  M^  in  i/x-s/i  hr. ;  fares  3  fr.  46,  2  fr. 
45  c.,'  or  3  fr.  15,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  40  c.  —  Those  who  wish  to  see  Arezco  and 
Cortona  and  arrive  at  Perugia  in  one  day,  had  better  leave  Florence  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  and  sleep  at  Arezzo. 

The  EzPBBSS  to  Roxb  quits  the  Perugia  line  at  Terantola  (see  R.  9), 
where  passengers  for  Perugia  generally  change  carriages. 
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Flortnet,  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy.  The  train  describes  a 
curye  round  the  town  to  (3  M.)  Porta  Croce.  It  then  rans  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Arno.  Fiesole  on  the  height  to  the  left  long  remains 
visible.  7^2  M.  Compiobbi.  To  the  left  rises  the  mountain-chain  of 
the  Pratomagno.  IO72  M.  Sieci.  13  M.  Pontassieve^  at  the  influx 
of  the  Sieve  into  the  Arno ;  to  the  left  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sieve.  The  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  and 
then  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno.  From  (18  M.)  JBtynano  a 
pleasant  excursion  (a  drive  of  y^  hr.)  may  be  made  to  the  fine  Villa 
SanmezmanOy  belonging  to  Marchese  Pandatichl  of  Florence.  The 
train  passes  through  another  tunnel  and  reaches  (^y%  M.)  IncUa^ 
with  a  conspicuous  castle.  The  river  forces  its  way  here  through  the 
limestone  rock,  whence  the  name  of  the  village.  257,  M.  Figline. 
The  vaUey  of  the  Arno  near  Figline,  and  farther  on ,  near  Monte- 
varchi  and  Arezzo,  is  very  interesting  to  paleontologists  owing  to 
the  numerous  fossil  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros ,  mastodon^ 
hippopotamus,  hysna,  tiger,  bear,  etc. ,  which  have  been  found  here. 
This  basin  seems  to  have  once  been  filled  with  a  fresh-water  lake. 

30  M.  8.  OiOTanni,  a  small  town  to  the  left,  the  birthplace  of 
the  famous  painter  Masaccio  (in  1401}  and  of  Oiov,  da  8,  Giovanni^ 
sumamed  Manozzi  (1590-1636).  The  Cathedral  contains  pictures 
by  the  latter :  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist ,  Annunciation ,  etc. 
The  sacristy  of  8,  Maria  delle  Grazie,  on  the  old  town-wall ,  con- 
tains a  Madonna,  once  ascribed  to  Masaccio,  and  other  old  paintings. 

33Y2  M.  Montevarchi  (Loc,  d' Italia,  in  the  main  street),  with 
3600  inhabitants.  The  loggia  of  the  principal  church  in  the  piazza 
is  embellished  with  an  elaborate  relief  by  Delia  Robbia ;  opposite  is 
the  house  of  Benedetto  Varchi  (d.  1555),  the  Florentine  historian  and 
independent  favourite  of  Duke  Gosimo  I.  The  Accademia  di  Val 
d'Amese  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  fossil  bones  (see  above). 

Yiews  as  far  as  Arezzo  on  the  left.  The  train  ascends,  passing 
through  four  tunnels,  to  (38  M.)  BucinCy  a  vUlage  close  to  the  line 
on  a  hill  to  the  right.  Four  more  tunnels.  41  M.  Laterina ;  44^2  ^* 
Ponticino.   The  train  now  gradually  ascends  to  (54^2)  ^*  Arezzo. 

Arezzo*  —  Hotels.  Inghiltebka,  Vittobia,  B.  £  L.  8  fr.,  opposite 
each  other  in  tbe  Via  Gavoar,  both  tolerable ;  La  Stslla,  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  67,  with  a  good  trattoria.  —  RUtor,  d'lUOia^  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  15.  —  Caffk  dei  Cottanti^  Piazza  Umberto. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Petrarea  (PJ.  16),  near  the  Piazza  Umberto  ^  Poli- 
ieama  Arettno  (PI.  15),  near  tbe  station.  —  Photographs  at  Canh''i. 

Arezzo  (780  ft.),  the  ancient  Arretium,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
a  prefect,  is  a  clean  and  pleasant  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  abounding 
in  historical  reminiscences.  A  rapid  visit  to  the  sights  occupies  72  ^^Y' 
Comp.  the  Plan  at  p.  42. 

Arreiium  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  (like  Cortona  and  Perusia)  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans 
in  the  $reat  war  of  B.G.  310,  after  which  it  continued  to  be  an  ally  of 
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Rome.  In  187  the  Consul  G.  Flaminius  constructed  the  Via  Flaminia  from 
Arretium  to  Bononia  (Bologna),  of  which  tracen  are  still  distinguishable.  In 
the  civil  war  Arretium  was  destroyed  by  Sulla,  but  was  subsequently  colon- 
ised (Colonia  Fiden*  Julia  Arretium),  and  again  prospered.  Its  manufactures 
were  red  earthenware  vases,  of  superior  quality,  and  weapons.  —  In  the 
middle  ages  the  town  sufTered  greatly  from  the  Goths  and  the  Longobards, 
and  at  a  later  date  from  the  party- struggles  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ohibellines, 
in  which  it  generallv  took  the  part  of  the  latter  against  the  Guelphs  of 
Florence.  In  the  l4th  cent,  it  was  for  a  time  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Tarlati,  and  in  1337  temporarily,  and  in  the  16th  cent,  under  the  Grand- 
duke  Gosimo  I.  finally  to  that  of  Florence. 

ArezBO  is  the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men ,  of  whom  may 
be  mentioned:  C.  (Hlnius  Maecenas  (d.  9  A.D.),  the  friend  of  Augustus 
and  patron  of  Virgil  and  Horace;  the  Benedictine  monk  Ouido  Aretino 
or  Ouido  Monaco  (about  1000-1050),  the  inventor  of  our  present  system  of 
musical  notation  \  Francesco  Petrarca,  the  greatest  lyric  i>oet  of  Italy,  bom  of 
Florentine  parents  in  1304  (d.  1374);  Pietro  Aretino,  the  satirist  (1492-1557), 
several  members  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Aceolti,  jurists  and  historians; 
in  the  15-17th  cent.;  A.  Cesalpini,  the  botanist  and  phvsician  (1619-1603), 
Franc.  Bedi.,  the  physician  and  humourist  (d.  1698).  —  Arezzo  has  also  pro- 
duced several  artists :  MargariUme  (about  1236) ,  a  painter  and  sculptor  of 
no  great  importance ;  Spinello  Aretino  (1318-1410),  an  able  pupil  of  Giotto, 
whose  style  he  steadily  followed  and  rendered  popular  (his  best  works 
are  in  S.  Hiniato  near  Florence,  in  the  Gampo  Santo  at  Pisa ,  and  in  the 
Palazzo  Gomunale  in  Siena);  at  a  later  period  CHorgio  Vasari  (1512-74); 
the  painter,  architect,  and  biographer  of  artists.  The  town,  however, 
never  possessed  a  school  of  its  own.  Its  requirements  in  the  province 
of  art,  which  were  at  their  height  in  the  13-14th  cent,  were  fulfilled  by 
Florentine  and  Sienese  masters,  and  Giotto,  Lippo  Hemmi,  Pietro  Loren- 
zetti,  and  others  were  employed  here. 

Leaving  the  station,  we  follow  the  Yla  Guido  Monaco,  which 
leads  straight  Into  the  heart  of  the  town.  In  the  Piazza  Gxtido  Mo- 
naco is  a  statue  of  Ouido  Monaco  (see  above),  by  Salvini,  erected 
in  188!2.  In  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  to  the  left,  is  a  column,  erected 
in  1880  to  commemorate  the  Italian  struggles  for  independence. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  Guido  Monaco  ends  in  the  Yla 
Gavour.  Here,  In  the  small  Piazza  Umberto,  is  a  Monument  to  Count 
Fossomhroni  (b.  at  Arezzo  1754,  d.  1844;  PI.  1 ;  p.  44"). 

The  church  of  8.  Franoesco  (PI.  2),  founded  in  1322,  at  the 
corner  of  the  piazza,  contains  fine  frescoes  of  the  15th  century. 

On  the  entrance-wall  is  a  fresco  representing  Christ  at  table  with  Mary 
Magdalen,  by  Spinello  Aretino.  The  wheel -window,  by  Guillaume  de 
Marseille  (c.  1600)  represents  St.  Francis  receiving  the  rules  for  his  order. 
—  The  Left  Aisle  contains  frescoes  by  Spinello  Aretino,  sadly  injured;  the 
best  in  the  restored  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  At  the  end  is  the 
tomb  of  Antonio  Roselli  (d.  1467),  by  a  Florentine  artist.  —  At  the  end  of 
the  wall  on  the  right  is  an  Annunciation  by  Spinello  Aretino  (c.  1885). 

In  the  Ghoib:  ^Frescoes  (some  much  damaged)  by  Piero  delta  Fran- 
cesca,  the  master  of  Luca  Signorelli  (best  light  about  midday  and  in  the 
evening).  They  narrate  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Gross,  according  to  which 
a  seed  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  planted  upon  Adam^s  grave,  grew  up  to 
be  a  tree.  Solomon  caused  the  tree  to  be  felled  and  a  bridge  to  be  con- 
structed of  the  wood ,  of  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  afterwards  discovered 
the  origin.  At  a  later  period  it  was  used  for  making  the  Holy  Gross. 
The  Emp.  Heraclius  rescued  the  cross  in  a  battle  with  the  Persians,  and 
it  was  afterwards  re-discovered  by  St.  Helena.  All  these  scenes,  from  the 
death  of  Adam  down  to  the  finding  of  the  Cross,  are  pourtrayed  by  Piero 
with  great  technical  skill,  in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  nude,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.    Bis  pictures,  however. 
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are  stiff  and  destitate  of  gracefblneM.  —  The  Eyangelisto  on  the  ceiling 
have  heen  attributed  to  Bieei  di  Loretuo.  —  The  chamber  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tower,  entered  from  the  choir,  also  contains  important  frescoes  by 
SpinkeUo  ArtUmo:  Madonna  enthroned,  St.  Michael  overcoming  the  dragon, 
and  8t.  Michael  appearing  to  Gregory  the  Great  above  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
(castle  of  S.  Angelo)  dnring  the  plagne  at  Borne  ^  opposite,  Gregory  distri- 
bnting  alms,  St.  ^gidios  hunting,  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory. 

The  Via  Cavour  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  Cobso  Yittobio 
Emanusle,  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Ascending  this  street, 
to  the  left,  we  observe  on  the  right  the  interesting  church  of  — 

8.  Kuria  della  Pieve  (PI.  3),  fonnded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  cent.,  which  retains  the  original  choir  (restored),  seen  from  the 
Piazza  Yasari ;  the  tower  and  fa^de  were  added  by  Marchionne  in 
1216,  but  the  latter  was  left  unfinished  till  1330.  Above  the  main 
portal  are  a  Madonna  hetween  angels,  and  figures  of  the  months ; 
and  at  the  door  to  the  right  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  of  1221.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  naye  and  aisles  with  a  broad  apse,  a  crypt,  and 
an  open  wooden  roof  above  the  crossing,  all  restored  In  the  ancient 
style.  On  the  entrance- wall  Is  an  alto-relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Child  (11th  cent.};  and  behind  the  high-altar  are  a  fine  Madonna 
and  saints,  Annunciation,  and  other  works  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti  of 
Siena  (1320).    The  font  In  front  is  perhaps  of  the  same  date. 

At  the  back  of  the  church  is  the  picturesque  Piazza  Yasaki, 
with  a  fountain  and  a  Monument  of  Orand-dvke  Ferdinand  III. 
(PI.  4),  erected  in  1822.  On  the  N.  side  are  the  Loggie  (PI.  5)  built 
by  Yasari  in  1573.  —  Adjoining  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  della  Pieve 
is  the  building  of  the  Fratemith  della  Misericordia  (PI.  6),  now 
occupied  by  the  law  courts,  with  a  handsome  Gothic  facade,  begun 
by  Florentine  artists  In  1375,  and  completed  and  adorned  with 
figures  In  1434  by  Bernardo  Rossellino. 

Passing  under  Yasari's  Loggie  we  now  return  to  the  Cobso, 
which  we  reach  just  opposite  the  Palazzo  Ptibblico  (PI.  7).  This 
edifice,  huUt  in  1322,  and  adorned  with  armorial  bearings  of  the 
ancient  Podestk,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  In  the  Yia  degli  Albergotti, 
diverging  to  the  left,  is  Cav.  Yinc.  Funghini's  interesting  Museum  of 
porcelain,  majolica  etc.  (adm.  on  application  courteously  granted). 

A  little  farther  on  the  Yia  delP  Or  to  diverges  also  to  the  left, 
near  the  entrance  to  which,  No.  22,  a  long  inscription  indicates 
the  house  (PL  8)  in  which  Francesco  Petrarea  was  bom  (p.  40). 
A  monument  to  the  poet  is  to  be  erected  here.  Adjacent  rises  the 
cathedra],  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  the  Passeggio  del  IVatOy  com- 
manding an  attractive  view  of  the  Arno  valley  and  the  mountains. 

The  *CathedTal  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic,  begun  in 

1277,  with  later  additions ;  facade  unfinished. 

The  Intbbior,  which  has  no  transept  and  is  of  handsome  and  spacious 
proportions,  contains  stained-glass  windows,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent.,  by  OuUlaume  de  Mar»€ille\  the  middle  window  in  the 
choir  is  modem.  G.  de  Marseille  also  painted  the  first  three  arches  of 
the  nave,  the  others  being  by  8aM  Castelucd  (1668).  In  the  Right  Aisle 
is  the  Tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  by  MargariUme  (?).    This  indefatigable  pope 
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expired  at  Arezzo,  lOtli  Jan.,  1276,  on  his  return  from  France  to  Borne, 
after  having  proclaimed  a  new  crusade.  Adjacent,  an  early  Christian  sar- 
cophagus (lid  modem).  Ahove  are  a  Gothic  tabernacle  and  a  fresco  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  Bama  da  Siena  (c.  1380).  —  On  the  Hiqh  Altar,  admirable 
marble  sculptures  by  Oiovanni  di  Francesco  of  Arezzo  and  Betto  di  Fran- 
cesco of  Florence,  executed  in  1869-1375 :  Madonna  with  SS.  Donatus  and 
Gregory,  and  bas-reliefs  from  their  lives.  —  In  the  Lbft  Aislb,  at  the  E. 
end ,  is  the  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati  di  Pietramala ,  the  warlike  bishop 
of  Arezzo ,  the  work  of  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da  8iena^  about  1330,  from 
the  design  of  Giotto,  as  Vasari  conjectures,  in  16  sections,  representing 
the  life  of  this  ambitious  and  energetic  prelate,  who,  having  been  elected 
governor  of  the  town  in  1321,  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  conqueror, 
and  afterwards  crowned  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  in  the  church 
of  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  (d.  1327).  —  Close  to  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is 
a  St.  Magdalen,  al  fresco  bv  Piero  della  Franeesea.  The  large  Chapel 
of  the  Madonna,  erected  in  1796,  contains  five  excellent  terracottas  by 
Andrea  della  Robbia  (that  of  the  Trinity  is  the  finest). 

The  Marble  Statue  of  Ferdirhand  de*  Medici  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  erected  by  Pietro  FrancavUla  in  1595.  In  the  piazza 
(No.  1)  is  the  Palazzo  Comunale  (PI.  9),  with  old  armorial  bearings. 
The  Sala  del  Consiglio  contains  a  portrait  (damaged)  of  Pietro  Are- 
tino  (p.  40),  by  Seb.  del  Piombo. 

We  now  follow  the  Via  Ricasoli,  and  turn  to  the  right  into 
the  Yla  Sassoverde,  at  No.  12  in  which,  the  Palazzo  Cappelo  di 
Ferro,  is  the  small  mnnicipal  Finaooteca  Bartolini  (open  10-3 ; 
30-50  c),  containing  ancient  frescoes,  old  and  modem  oil-paint- 
ings, and  engravings,  bnt  little  that  is  particulariy  striking.  In  the 
chief  room  (No.  IV.) :  No.  8.  Luca  SignoreUi ,  &  large  altarpiece 
with  the  Madonna,  David,  and  St.  Jerome,  and  the  kneeling  donor, 
the  jurist  Niccolo  Gamurrini  (painted  about  1520).  There  are  also 
some  portraits,  a  St.  Rochus,  and  drawings  by  Va$ari. 

Above  the  door  of  S.  Domtnico  (PI.  10)  is  a  Madonna  'al  fresco* 
by  Angelo  di  Lorentino  (c.  1480).  The  church  contains  a  Gruciflxion 
by  Parri  Spinello,  and,  on  the  right,  a  painted  Gothic  tabernacle, 
with  coats-of-arms,  by  Giovanni  dl  Francesco  ofFlorence. 

In  the  Borgo  di  S.  Vito,  on  the  right,  is  the  House  of  Giorgio 
Vasari  (No.  27;  PI.  11),  containing  works  by  the  master. 

The  municipal  Husenin  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Yla  Gari- 
baldi and  the  Via  S.  Lorentino  (adm.  daily  9-4;  fee  V2  ^r.). 

Room  I.  Black  Etruscan  vases,  with  reliefs;  glass;  stone-weapons;  in 
the  middle,  Greek  vases,  with  representations  of  the  battles  of  the  Ama- 
zons and  the  Abduction  of  Hippodamia.  —  BB.  II.,  III.  Cinerary  urns, 
fragments  of  vases  of  red  glazed  clay  (Fa«a  Arretina,  p.  4Q),  and  numerous 
moulds.  —  E.  IV.  Near  the  windows,  bronze  statuettes;  to  the  right, 
mediaeval  articles;  in  the  first  cabinet  on  the  adjoining  wall,  ivory  ar- 
ticles (37.  Oarved  ivory  casket  of  the  7th  cent.);  in  the  other  cabinets, 
Majolicas,  some  with  designs  after  Raphael ;  in  the  middle,  seals ;  above, 
Renaissance  figure  from  a  fountain.  —  R.  v.  Weapons,  sculptures,  archi- 
tectural fragments,  etc.:  in  the  middle,  bronze  statuettes  and  a  bronze 
reliquary  by  Forzore  (1488).  —  R.  VI.  Antique  urns  and  reliefs  (opposite 
the  entrance,  62.  Lady  at  her  toilet).  —  RR.  VII-XI. :  Natural  History 
collections.  R.  Vn.  and  VIII.  contain  a  paleeontological  collection,  chiefly 
from  the  Val  di  Chiana  (p.  U). 

The  same  building  also  contains  the  Town  Libbabt,  which  comprises 
a  few  H8S.  (open  9-12  and  2-5). 
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In  &  small  piazza  adjoining  the  Via  Gavoni  stands  the  church  of 
SB.  ABAaniiato  (PI.  12),  a  handsome  Renaissance  struotnie  chiefly 
by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Elder;  the  ^Interior,  with  its  barrel 
and  dome  vaulting,  is  very  picturesque;  at  the  last  altar  on  the 
light,  Madonna  in  clouds  with  St.  Francis,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
stained  glass  by  GuiUaume  de  Marseille  (1525). 

We  cross  the  square  diagonally  and  enter  the  Yia  Cavour  to  the 
right.  In  thifi  street  is  the  Badia  di  8.  Fiore  (PI.  13),  also  situated 
in  a  small  piazza,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Aceademia  Aretina 
di  Scienze,  Lettere,  ed  Arti.  The  library ,  formerly  the  refectory, 
contains  the  Feast  of  Ahasueras  by  Foaort,  1548. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Corse,  near  the  Porta  S.  Spirlto  or 
Porta  Romana,  the  Via  dell*  Anflteatro  (to  the  left)  leads  to  the 
church  of  8.  Bernardo  (PI.  14) ;  the  frescoes  in  the  anterior  quad- 
rangle (God  the  Father  and  the  four  Evangelists)  were  painted 
by  Va^ari  in  his  youth  (1529);  below  is  the  Madonna  appearing  to 
St:  Bernardino,  by  Bartolommeo  deUa  Qatta  (?).  —  The  cloisters 
to  the  left  contain  some  indifferent  frescoes  in  monochrome  (life 
of  Guide  Monaco  and  St.  Bernardino)  and  a  view  of  medlieval 
Rome.   In  the  garden  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

About  */«  ^*  ^om  the  Porta  S.  Spirito  (outside  which  we  take  the 
avenue  to  the  left,  and  then  at  the  comer,  after  3  min. ,  the  road  to  the 
right)  is  situated  the  church  of  8.  Haria  dello  Oraiie ,  with  an  elegant 
early-Benaissanee  porch  borne  by  columns,  by  Benedetto  da  Majanoil)^ 
and  a  handsome  marble  altar  by  Andrea  detta  Robbia. 

Railway  from  Arezzo  to  Fossato^  see  R.  8. 

Fhoh  Akbzzo  to  Stia  and  Psatovbcchio,  28  M.,  railway  in  I'/i-S  hrs. 
(fares  5  fr.  10,  8  fr.  60,  2  fr.  80  c).  —  At  (5  M.)  Giovi,  the  first  station,  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  it  thenceforwards  ascends.  — 
9  M.  SubbianQi  12V3  M.  Sania  Mama;  15  H.  Bauina. 

i9Vs  X.  Bibbiena  iAfberffo  Amorosi'^  carriage  from  the  station  to  the 
town  Vs  fr.),  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Amo,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cardinal  Bernardo  Do  vizi,  sumamed  Bibbiena  (1170-1520),  the 
patron  of  Baphael.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  town  is  the  former  monastery- 
church  of  Madonna  del  Swsc,  a  domed  structure  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
choir  forms  a  slight  angle  with  that  of  the  nave.  It  contains  some  interest- 
ing terracott«  work  and  a  good  altar-piece.  —  Bibbiena  is  the  starting- 
point  for  a  visit  to  the  convent  of  La  Vema  (about  TVs  H.  \  carriage  8  fr.); 
comp.  Baedeher^e  Northern  IteUv. 

VS^It  M.  Poppi^  on  a  hill  (11%  ft.)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  23V2  H. 
Porrena. 

38  H.  Fratovecchic-Stia.  The  station  lies  between  Fratoveeohio  (1410  ft.'; 
Alb.  Baetieri)  and  Stia  (1460  ft.  \  Alb.  delta  Btazione  Alpina ,  well  spoken 
oO,  two  pleasant  little  towns,  with  about  1200  inhab.,  well-adapted  as 
starting-points  for  expeditions  to  Catnaldoli  (guide  3-4  fr.  per  day  and  food) 
and  other  points  in  the  CaeentHM  or  upper  valley  of  the  Arno.  Stia  has 
an  old  and  partly  Bomanesque  church  (La  Pieve).  —  About  V/2  M.  to 
the  S.W.  of  Pratovecchio  is  ute  large  ruined  castle  of  Romena,  mentioned 
by  Dante  in  the  Inferno  (xzx).  For  farther  details  see  Baedeker't  Nor- 
thern Italy. 

Fbox  Abbzzo  to  Momtb  Sansavino,  12>/2  M.,  diligence  daily,  in  2  hrs. 
The  small  town  (1500  inhab.)  of  — 

Konte  Sanaavino  {Alb.  del  Sole,  by  thfc  Porta  Fiorentina,  tolerable) 
was  the  birthplace  of  the   famous  sculptor  Andrea  (Confucei  da)  Sanso- 
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vino  (1460-1529).  —  The  church  of  S.  Ghiaka  ,  in  the  principal  piaiza, 
contains  (left)  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony  by  the  Robbia  and  a  *Madonna 
and  Christ  with  four  saints,  by  BoMwino  (?);  on  the  right  88.  8eba«tian, 
Lawrence,  and  Bochus,  by  8an*ovino ;  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  the 
Robhid'i;  on  the  central  pillars  Sienese  paintings  of  the  15th  cent.;  1o  the 
right  and  left  of  the  high-altar  are  prophets  by  Vtuari.  In  the  ^Ruga 
Maestra\  or  principal  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  Ail.  Mwnieipale,  erected 
about  1517,  and  attributed  to  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Eldtr;  the  Sala  del 
Consiglio  contains  a  fine  carved  door  of  the  16th  century.  Opposite  the 
town-hall  is  a  Loggia  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder.  On  the  right,  farther 
on,  is  the  church  of  the  MtMerieordia^  containing  a  monument  of  1496. 
On  the  right  we  next  observe  S.  Agostino.,  with  a  fa$ade  of  the  14th  cent.; 
it  contains  an  Assumption  by  Vasari ;  the  monastery-court  is  by  Ant.  da 
Sangallo  the  Younger.  The  Pal.  Filippi,  on  the  left,  Ko.  17.  has  fine  bal- 
cony-railings and  lantern-holders  in  wrought  iron,  of  Uie  18th  century. 

From  Monte  Sansavino  to  /^ahtnga  (p.  19),  9Vs  H.;  or  a  pleasant 
round  may  be  made  by  Fojano  and  Betolle  to  Torrita,  another  railway- 
station  (p.  19',  one-horse  carr.  8-10  fr.).  —  Tojano  (Alb.  delta  Vittoria^ 
tolerable)  is  8  H.  from  Monte  Sanaavino.  On  the  right,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  is  8.  Franeeeeo^  with  a  fine  loggia,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent.;  in  the  interior  are  several  Delia  Robbia^.  S,  Domenico 
and  the  CoUegietta  in  the  town  also  contain  Bobbia'^s ;  the  latter  possesses 
a  Coronation  of  Mary  by  Luca  Signorelli  (?).  —  At  Betolle  is  the  Villa  'of 
CowHt  Passerini^  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
(golden  bracelet  with  rams'  heads,  huge  dish  with  contests  of  the  giants 
and  Bacchic  scenes,  etc.).    One-horse  carr.  to  Torrita  (S/4  hr.)  2Vt-3  fr. 


On  leaving  Aiezzo  we  obtain  a  beantiful  retrospect  of  the  town. 
To  the  left  is  the  chain  of  hills  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Arno  and  Chiana  from  the  npper  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Beyond  a  tun- 
nel the  train  runs  straight  across  the  plain  to  (62  M.)  Frassinetto 
and  (66  M.)  Castiglione  Fiorer^tinOj  the  latter  on  a  hill.  Farther  on, 
to  the  left,  the  dilapidated  fortress  of  Montecchio.  The  high-lying 
Cortona  next  becomes  visible  to  the  left  in  the  distance. 

The  luxuriant  VaUey  of  the  ChianOj  which  was  anciently  a  lake, 
was  a  noisome  swamp  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  level 
was  raised  and  carefully  drained,  the  brooks  being  so  directed  as  to 
deposit  their  alluvial  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  judi- 
cious system  was  originated  by  Torricelli  and  ViviarU ,  celebrated 
mathematicians  of  the  school  of  Galileo,  and  carried  out  by  Count 
Fossombroni  (p.  40).  The  ChianOj  Lat.  ClaniSj  which  once  flowed 
into  the  Tiber,  now  discharges  most  of  its  waters  into  the  Arno 
by  means  of  the  Canal  Maestro ;  only  one  arm ,  which  joins  the 
Paglia  at  Orvleto  (p.  63),  reaches  the  Tiber. 

72  M.  Cortona.  The  station  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  itself  is  situated,  near  the  village  of  Camiueia. 

A  carriage -road  (3/4  hr. ;  omnibus  1  fr.)  ascends  to  Cortona, 
passing  S.  Spirito  on  the  right.  Pedestrians  cut  off  the  final  wind- 
ings by  following  the  old  road,  which  passes  the  *Madonna  del 
Calcinajo  (a  small  early-Renaissance  building  by  Francesco  di  Gior- 
gio of  Siena,  1485-1514,  with  a  handsome  altar  of  1519)  and  the 
Borgo  8.  Vmcenzo  or  S.  suburb,  and  leads  to  the  low-lying  S.W. 
gate  of  the  town  (p.  45). 
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GortOlUt.  —  Albkkqo  d'Edkopa,  near  S.  Domenico  and  the  pnblic 
promenades  Alb.  Nazionalb,  farther  np  in  the  Via  Xasionale,  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
2-6,  pena.  (h9  fr.*,  both  clean  and  good.  —  CSomp.  the  Plan  at  p.  43. 

Corkma  (2170  ft.),  a  smaU,  loftily-situated  town  with  3600  in- 
hab. ,  lying  aboye  the  yalley  of  the  Ohiana,  and  not  far  from  the 
Tiasimene  Lake,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy.  Its 
sitaation  and  -views,  its  Etruscan   antiquities,  and  several  good 

pictured  of  the  15th  cent.,  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  ylslt. 

It  appears  that  the  EtrtLBcans,  inunigrating  from  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
wrested  the  place  from  the  TJmbrlans ,  and  constituted  it  their  principal 
stronghold  when  they  proceeded  to  extend  their  conqnests  in  Etmria. 
Gortona  was  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  Etmria ,  and  with 
them  shared  the  fate  of  being  converted  into  a  Roman  colony.  After  var- 
ious vicissitudes  and  struggles  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  Florence 
in  1410. 

LuoA  SiONOBSLU ,  One  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of  the  15th 
cent.,  was  bom  at  Gortona  in  1441.  He  has  justly  been  called  a  precursor 
of  Michael  Angelo.  liike  his  master  Plero  della  Francesca  (pp.  40,  58),  he 
was  a  zealous  student  of  anatomy  \  in  the  embodiment  of  the  nude,  in  the 
conception  of  movement  and  foreshortening  he  surpasses  all  his  contem- 
poraries. On  the  other  hand,  his  deficiency  of  refined  pictorial  sentiment 
forbids  the  full  development  of  plastic  vigour  in  his  pictures.  He  there- 
fore prefers  extensive  fresco-paintings  to  easel-pictures  as  a  suitable  field 
for  his  abilities.  Frescoes  of  this  kind  he  has  executed  in  the  Sixtine 
Ghapel  at' Rome  (p.  280),  at  Monte  Oliveto  (p.  18),  and  at  Orvieto  (his  prin- 
cipal work,  p.  66).  His  native  town,  where  he  held  several  municipal 
appointments  and  lived  almost  constantly  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
(d.  1523),  still  contains  a  number  of  his  works,  none  of  which,  however, 
are  of  much  importance.  —  Gortona  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Pietro 
BeretUnif  sumamed  Pietro  da  Cortona  (1596-1669),  the  painter  and  decorator, 
who  was  chiefly  employed  at  Some  and  Florence. 

The  carriage  road  from  the  station  ends  at  the  promenades  of  the 
Oiardino  or  Passeggio  Publico.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  proper 
is  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PL  2),  a  semicircular  terrace  on  the  left, 
commanding  an  unimpeded  view  of  part  of  the  Trasimene  Lake  and 
the  surrounding  heights.  An  obelisk  with  a  relief-portrait  of  Gari- 
baldi, by  Ett.  Ferrari,  is  to  be  erected  here.  On  the  right  is  the 
church  of  — 

*S.  DoMSMico,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  with 
some  admirable  paintings:  on  the  high-altar  an  Assumption  by 
Bart,  ddla  Oatta  (?);  on  the  right,  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  Martyr 
and  a  Dominican  monk,  by  L,  SignortlU  (1515} ;  on  the  left,  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  Lor,  di  Niceolh  (1440),  presented  by  Cosimo 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici;  on  the  right,  Madonna  with  saints  and 
angels,  an  early  work  of  Fra  Ar^elico. 

The  Via  Nazionale  leads  hence  straight  to  the  Piazza  Yittobio 
Emanublb  (PI.  1),  where  the  Munkipio  is  situated.  Here,  to  the 
left,  diverges  the  Via  Guelfl,  in  which  are  situated,  to  the  right,  a 
beautiful  palazzo  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  lower  down  the  church  of 
8.  Agostino,  with  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Pietro  da  Gortona  (be- 
yond this  the  street  leads  to  the  S.W.  gate,  Porta  S.  Agostino,  p.  44). 

Turning  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza  Vltt.  Em.,  we  immediately 
reach  the  small  Piazza  Signoeblli  (PI.  3),  where  we  observe,  op- 
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posite  to  as,  the  Palazzo  Pretorlo,  and  on  the  left  an  ancient  Mar- 
zocco  (lion). 

The  Palazio  Pretorio,  with  numerous  armorial  bearings  of  old 
magistrates,  is  now  oocnpied  by  various  public  offices,  and  contains 
the  AccademiaEtruacaj  founded  in  1726,  which  possesses  a  *Museum 
OF  Etbuscan  Antiquitibs,  well  worth  visiting.  (Fee  1/2"^  ^r*  ^ 
the  custodian,  who  lives  close  by.) 

The  gem  of  the  collection  ia  a  circular  Etarascan  Ccmdelabnun  (lam- 
padario),  made  to  hold  16  lights ;  on  the  lower  side  in  the  centre  a  Gorgon^s 
head,  surrounded  with  a  combat  of  wild  beasts^  then  wave-like  orna- 
mentation j  and  finidly  eight  ithyphallic  satyrs,  with  dolphins  below  them, 
alternately  with  eight  sirens;  between  each  pair  of  lamps  a  head  of 
Bacchus.  An  encaustic  painting  on  slate,  representing  ^ Polyhymnia*^  is 
said  to  be  ancient.  BemarJuible  Etruscan  Bronzes,  a  Votive  Hand  with 
numerous  symbols,  Vases,  Urns,  Inscriptions,  etc.  —  The  Ponbuni  Libkabt, 
in  the  same  building,  possesses  a  fine  HS.  of  Dante. 

The  Yia  Casali  descends  from  the  Palazzo  Pietorio  to  the  — 

Cathedral,  a  handsome  basilioa,  ascribed  to  AnUmio  da  San- 
gallo ,  altered  in  the  18tb  cent,  by  the  Florentine  Aless.  Oalilei. 

In  the  interior  are  a  Madonna  with  the  Child  by  J*.  Lorenzetti,  and 
(in  the  choir)  two  paintings  by  Luca  Signorelli:  an  Institution  of  the  Last 
Supper,  a  very  quaint  composition  (1512),  and  a  Pieti  (1502).  To  the  left 
of  the  choir,  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  representing  the  contest  of  Dionysus 
against  the  Amazons,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Consul 
Flaminius  (p.  47).  In  the  sacristy  Is  a  Madonna  by  L.  Signorelli  (studio-piece). 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  *Bapti8teryy  formerly  a  Jesuit  church, 
containing  three  fine  pictures  by  Fra  AngeUco  da  FiesoU :  the  An- 
nunciation and  two  predelle ,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  and  S.  Domenico. 

Passing  the  colonnades  of  the  theatre  in  the  Piazza  Signorelli, 
we  follow  the  Yia  Dardano  straight  to  the  Porta  Golonia,  where  we 
obtain  the  best  survey  of  the  •Ancibnt  Etbuscan  Town  Walm, 
constructed  of  huge  blocks,  and  for  the  most  part  well  preserved, 
which  surround  the  town  in  a  circumference  of  about  2860  yds., 
and  along  the  outside  of  which  we  may  descend.  Even  the  gateways 
are  still  recognizable. 

Ascending  the  Via  S.  Margherita  from  S.  Domenico,  we  reach 
(20  min.)  the  hUl  commanding  the  town,  on  which  are  situated  the 
church  of  S.  Margherita,  and  a  dilapidated  fortress  (see  below).  — 
About  halfway  up,  the  Yia  delle  Santucce  diverges  to  the  left,  and 
leads  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  church  of  S.  Niecolb,  with  a  small 
entrance-court  planted  with  cypresses. 

The  interior  (72  fr.)  contains  a  freely-restored  fresco  and  a  good  altar- 
piece,  painted  on  both  sides  (in  front  the  Body  of  Christ  borne  by  angels 
and  surrounded  by  saints  -,  at  the  back,  Hadonna  della  Seggiola  with  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul),  by  Luca  SignorelU.  —  The  sacristan  wiU  point  out  a 
direct  route,  ascending  hence  by  steps  to  S.  Margherita. 

The  church  of  S.  Mabghbbita,  a  Gothic  building  by  Niccolh 
and  Oiovanni  Pisano,  possesses  a  handsome  rose-window,  which 
has  of  late  been  partly  renewed  and  enlarged.  In  the  high-altar 
is  the  tomb  of  the  saint  (14th  cent.);  the  silver  front  with  the 
golden  crown  was  presented  by  Pieiro  da  Cortona.    The  platform  of 
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the  Campanile  commands  a  splendid  view.  —  The  visitor  should 
not  omit  to  ascend  somewhat  higher  to  the  old  *Fobtbzza,  2165  ft. 
in  height  (trifling  fee ;  custodian  sometimes  difflcolt  to  find),  from 
the  walls  of  which  the  noble  prospect  is  entirely  unintermpted,  ex- 
cept at  the  back,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  (^Alto 

di  8.  Egidio,  3430  ft.). 

Besides  tlie  town-walls,  there  are  several  less  interesting  antiquities : 
an  ancient  vault  beneath  Uie  Palatzo  CeechetU;  near  S.  Hargherita,  remains 
of  Ronton  Baths^  erroneously  called  a  ^Temple  of  BcKckus^;  outside  the  gate 
of  St.  Agostino,  an  Etruscan  tomb,  the  ''Oroita  di  Pitagora*. 

The  visitor  may  (by  presentiBg  a  visiting>card)  possibly  obtain  access 
to  the  private  collection  of  Siff.  Colonnese  in  the  Palasso  Hadama,  Via 
KazionaJe  5:  beautiful  half-length  picture  of  St.  Stephen  and  a  ll^ativity 
hy  Luca  Signoretlu 

76  M.  Terontola,  an  unimportant  place  near  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  Trasimene  Lake,  is  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Ghiusi,  Orte, 
and  IU)me  (see  R..  9),  and  to  Perugia  and  Foligno.  Passengers  in 
the  latter  direction  change  carriages  here. 

The  Lago  Trajimeno,  the  ancient  Lacus  Traaimenua  (845  ft.), 
is  30  M.  in  circumference,  and  8-14  M.  across,  and  is  surrounded 
by  wooded  and  olive-clad  slopes,  which  as  they  recede  rise  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  lake  contains  three  small  islands ,  the 
Isola  Maggiore  with  a  monastery,  the  I$ola  Mvnore  near  Passignano^ 
and  the  Isola  Polvese  towards  the  S. ;  on  the  W.  side  an  eminence 
abuts  on  the  lake,  bearing  the  small  town  Gastiglione  del  Lago 
(p.  61).  Its  shores  abound  with  wild-fowl,  and  its  waters  with 
eels ,  carp,  and  other  flsh.  The  brooks  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  lake  gradually  raise  its  bed.  The  greatest  depth,  formerly 
30-40  ft.,  is  now  20  ft.  only.  About  1420  Fieravante  Fieravanti  of 
Bologna,  at  the  instance  of  Braccio  Fortebraedo  (p.  49),  constructed 
a  drain  (emissarium),  which  conducted  the  water  into  a  tributary 
of  the  Tiber.  In  ancient  times  the  area  of  the  lake  appears  to  have 
been  smaller.  A  project  for  draining  it  entirely,  formed  by  Na- 
poleon I. ,  is  still  frequently  canvassed. 

Tlie  reminiscenee  ef  the  sanguinary  victory  which  Hannibal  gained 
here  over  the  Soman  consul  C.  Flamimut  on  June  23rd  (i.e.  the  begin- 
ning of  May),  B.C.  217,  imparts  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  this  lovely  land- 
scape. It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  descriptions  of  Polybius  (8 ,  83 
et  seq.)  and  Livy  (22,  4  et  seq.)  with  tiie  present  appearance  of  the  lake. 
In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter-quarters  in  QaHih  Cisalpina, 
crossed  the  Apennines,  marched  across  the  plains  of  the  Amo,  notwith- 
standing an  inundation,  devastating  the  country  far  and  wide  in  his  progress, 
and  directed  his  course  towards  the  S. ,  passing  the  Roman  army  stationed 
at  Areaso.  The  brave  and  able  consul  followed  incautiously.  Hannibal  then 
occupied  the  heights  which  surround  the  defile  extending  on  the  N.  side 
of  ttie  lake  from  Borghetto  to  Passignano,  upwards  of  5  H.  in  length.  The 
entrance  at  Borghetto,  as  well  as  the  issue  at  Passignano,  were  easily  secured. 
Upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  (site  of  the  present  Torre)  his  principal  force  was 
posted.  A  dense  fog  covered  the  lake  and  plain,  when  in  the  early  morn- 
ing the  consul ,  ignorant  of  the  plan  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  marching  against  Rome,  entered  the  fatal  defile.  When  he  discovered 
his  error,  it  was  too  late :  his  entire  left  flank  was  exposed,  whilst  his  rear 
was  attacked  by  the  hostile  cavalry   from  Borghetto.    Ko  course  remained 
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to  him  but  to  force  a  passage  by  Paasignajio,  and  the  vanguard  of  6000  men 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  egress  (but  on  the  following  day  were  compelled 
to  surrender).  The  death  of  the  consul  rendered  the  defeat  still  more  disas- 
trous. The  Romans  lost  16,000  men,  while  Ihe  remaining  half  of  the  army 
was  effectually  dispersed ;  and  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Italy  began  to  totter. 
The  slaughter  continued  for  three  hours.  From  the  Oualandn)  two  small 
brooks  fidl  into  the  lake.  One  of  these ,  crossed  by  the  road ,  .has  been 
named  Sanguinetto  in  reminiscence  of  the  streams  of  blood  with  which  it 
was  once  discoloured. 

The  line  skirts  the  lake  and  passes  through  a  tnnnel.  80  M. 
Tuoro;  83  M.  Passignano.  Two  tunnels.  89  M.  MagionCj  with  an 
old  watch-tower  of  the  time  of  Fortebracclo  and  Sforza;  97  M.  EUera, 

103  M.  Perugia^  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  left. 


7.  FemgiA. 

Arrival.  Omnibus  to  the  town  (1  fr.,  in  1/2  hr.;  down  20  min.)  in 
great  request,  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  a  seat  (rarely  cabs). 
(Before  the  first  bend  of  the  road  to  the  left,  a  good  path  to  the  right  as- 
cends to  the  town  in  20  min.) 

Hotels.  *Gband  HdTSL  Pebuqia,  well  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town  near  the  Prefettura,  first  class,  with  corresponding  charges  (D.  5  fr.); 
English  landlady  \  rooms  not  always  obtainable  unless  previously  ordered. 
—  Second  class :  Gbands  Bbbtaonb  or  Pobta,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Gorso  Vannuccl,  R.  from  2,  L.  &  A.  1  fr.  —  Albebgo  A  Rest.  Bsllk  Abti, 
Via  Danzetta,  a  side-street  of  the  Gorso,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  iVs  fr.y  unpretending  but 
clean)  Alb.  A  Rest.  Belvedbbe,  Via  Sette,  another  side-street  of  the  Clorso. 

Beatauranta.  Progrtsio^  Via  Mazsini  31  (PI.  B,  0,  4),  near  the  Piazza 
Sopramuro.  —  Beer  at  Via  Baglioni  99a. 

Oafis.  *Baduel,  Trasimeno,  both  in  the  Gorso ;  MelineUi^  in  the  Piazza 
S.  Lorenzo,  opposite  the  cathedral-fountain. 

Post  Office  (PI.  B,  4,  5),  Via  Baglioni  33.  —  Telegraph  Office  at  the 
Prefettura,  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  DiUgenee  0/fieey  Gorso  88; 
to  Vmbertide  (p.  69),  daily  at  7  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  3  fr. ;  to  Todi  (p.  67), 
daily  at  6.30  a.m.,  6  fr. 

English  Church   Servioe  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Perugia  is  well  adapted  for  a  summer-resort,  and  apartments  are  not 
expensive.  —  At  least  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  should  be  devoted  to 
the  town.  Guides  are  not  indispensable,  and  dilettanti  are  cautioned 
against  purchasing  their  ^antiquities\  —  A  drive  to  AuiH  is  recommended. 

Perugia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Umbria,  with  17,400  in- 
hab.)  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  of  a  military  commandant,  and  a 
bishop ,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  lies  on  a  group  of  hills  about 
1300  ft.  above  the  vaUey  of  the  Tiber  (1706  ft.  above  the  sea).  The 
town  is  built  in  an  antiquated  style,  partly  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  partly  on  its  slope.  Numerous  buildings  of  the  14-1 5th  cent, 
(when  the  town  was  at  its  zenith),  the  paintings  of  the  Umbrian 
school,  and  the  fine  views  of  the  peculiar  scenery,  make  Perugia  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Italy. 

Perusia  waa  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  confederate  cities,  and  not  less 
ancient  than  Cortona,  with  which  and  Arretium  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  B.  G.  310.  It  subsequently  became  a  municipium.  In  the  war 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony ,  who  in  the  summer  of  41  occupied  Pe- 
rusia, and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  was  compelled  by  the  former  to  sur- 
render (bellum  Perusinum),  the  town  suffered  severely ,  and  was  finally  re- 
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dated  to  Mhe«.  It  wM  afterwards  rebuilt  and  became  a  Bomaa  colony 
ander  tbe  name  of  Auifutta  JPerutia.  In  the  6th  cent,  it  wa«  deitroyed  by 
the  Gk>th  Totila  after  a  siege  of  seyen  years.  In  the  wars  of  the  Longoburds, 
Gnelphs,  and  Ohibellines  it  alto  suffered  greatly ;  in  the  iith  cent,  it  acquired 
ihe  supremacy  oyer  nearly  the  whole  of  Umbria,  but  in  1370  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  pope.  Renewed  struggles  followed,  owing  to  the  con- 
flicts between  the  powerful  families  of  Oddi  and  Ba^oni.  In  1416  the 
shrewd  and  courageous  Braccio  Fortebraceio  of  Montone  usurped  tbe  su- 
preme power,  whence  new  contests  arose,  until  at  length  Oioyanni  Paolo 
Baglioni  surrendered  to  Pope  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  caused  him  to  be  executed 
at  Rome  in  1520.  In  1540  Paul  III.  erected  the  citadel ,  *ad  eotretndam 
Perutinorum  aud€teiam\  as  the  inscription,  destroyed  during  the  last  reyo- 
lution,  recorded.  In  1706  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on 
31st  Hay  1849  by  the  Austrians,  and  in  I860  by  the  Piedmontese. 

IFmbrian  School  of  Fainting.  As  eariy  as  the  time  of  Dante  an  Um- 
brian  artist,  the  miniature  painter  Odsrisio  of  OiMio^  was  celebrated, 
and  art  was  practised  in  Oubbio,  FcAriemo^  PBrugia,  etc.  The  neigh- 
bouring Siena  doubtless  exercised  an  influence  on  the  preyailing  style 
of  art,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  situation  of  the  towns,  the  character 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  religious  atmosphere  diffused  by  Assisi  and 
Loreto.  Neither  dramatic  power,  nor  wealth  of  imagination  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Umbrian  style,  its  characteristic  features  being  reverie, 
tranquillity,  and  gentleness  of  sentiment.  The  men  pourtrayed  often  ap- 
pear destitute  of  individuality  and  vigour,  the  female  figures,  on  the  other 
hand,  excite  our  admiration  owing  to  their  winning  and  devout  expres- 
sions. Technical  improvements  seem  to  have  been  introduced  but  slowly, 
but  the  old  style  was  thoroughly  cultivated  snd  rendered  more  attractive 
by  frequent  use  of  decorative  aajuncts. 

Setting  aside  the  painters  of  the  14th  cent.,  who  were  dispersed  among 
various  small  towns ,  we  find  that  Ottaviano  Jfelli  of  €htbbio  (15th  cent.) 
was  the  first  able  representative  of  this  school.  Works  by  this  master 
are  preserved  both  at  his  native  town  and  at  Foligno.  Nelli  was,  how- 
ever, eclipsed  by  Oentile  da  Fabriano  (b.  about  1370),  who  probably 
had  studied  the  Sienese  masters  in  his  youth ,  and  who  afterwards  un- 
dertook lone  journeys  («.  g.  to  Venice  and  Rome) ,  thus  establishing  his 
reputation  throughout  Italy.  His  style  not  unfrequently  resembles  the 
Flemish.  Besides  Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  other  Umbrian  towns  possessed 
local  schools  of  painting,  such  as  Camerino  and  Foligno.  The  latter, 
about  the  middle  of  the  i5th  cent.,  gave  birth  to  Niceolb  di  Liberatore^ 
aumamed  Alunno ,  a  man  of  limited  ability,  which,  however,  he  cul- 
tivated to  the  utmost.  His  prevailing  theme  is  the  Madonna,  to  whose 
features  he  imparts  beauty  in  happy  combination  with  reverie ;  and  in  this 
department  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Perugino  and  Raphael. 

Meanwhile  Pbbugia,  the  largest  city  in  this  district,  by  no  means 
remained  idle.  In  this  wider  and  more  enterprising  field  the  old  con- 
ventional styles  were  soon  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  Florentine  style  was  urgently  felt.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  cent.  Benedetto  Bonfigli  was  the  first  who  strove  to  throw  aside 
the  local  style  of  painting ,  and  the  same  effort  was  made  by  Fiorenxo  di 
LorenzOy  a  younger  master  and  perhaps  a  pupU  of  Benedetto. 

This  improved  style  was  brought  to  maturity  by  Piktbo  Vannticci  of 
Cittik  della  Pieve  (14W-15Q4) ,  sumamed  Pbbdoino  ,  after  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labours,  a  master  to  whom  the  Umbrian  school  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  fame.  Perugia  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  sphere  of  his 
activity.  He  repeatedly  spent  years  together  in  Florence,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  a  considerable  time  in  Rome.  His  endeavours  to  overcome 
the  defects  of  his  native  school  were  crowned  with  success.  In  Ver- 
rocehio''s  studio  in  Florence  he  was  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  perspec- 
tive and  the  new  mode  of  colouring,  and  in  both  respects  attained  con« 
summate  skill.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  his  excellence 
continued  unimpaired,  as  his  frescoes  in  the  Cambio,  and  several  works 
in  the  Gallery  at  Perugia  sufficiently  prove.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  however,  his  works  show  a  falling  off,  occasioned,  doubtless, 
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by  his  accepting  more  orders  than  he  could  conscientiously  ezeonte, 
whereby  his  art  was  degraded  to  a  mere  handicraft.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  had  more  studios  than  one  at  the  same  time,  as  for  example  in 
1602-5  both  at  Florence  and  Perugia ,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  young 
Raphael  was  employed. 

Another  great  master  of  the  Umbrian  school .  vying  with  Peragino, 
is  Bbkkabdino  Betti,  surnamed  Piktdbigchio  (1454-1513).  Although  he 
exercised  no  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  Italian  art,  and 
remained  unaffected  by  the  striking  improvements  introduced  by  Leonardo 
and  others,  yet  he  thoroughly  understood  how  to  utilise  the  traditional 
style  and  the  current  forms,  and  was  marvellously  prolific  as  a  fresco 
painter.  The  Vatican  and  Roman  churches,  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Siena,  and  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Spello,  are  the  chief  scenes  of  his 
activity.  —  Amongst  the  younger  contemporaries  of.  Perugino  we  must 
next  mention  Giovanni  di  Pietro,  surnamed  Lo  Spagna  after  his  native 
country,  whose  paintings  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  early  works  of  Raphael, 
and  who ,  f  in  common  with  all  the  TTmbrian  masters,  exhibits  great  ease 
of  execution. 

Other  assistants  of  Perugino ,  but  of  inferior  merit ,  were  CHannicola 
di  Paolo  Manni  (d.  1544)  and  Eusebio  di  S.  Giorgio.  The  latter  was  so 
successful  in  imitating  Raphael  in  superficial  respects ,  that  several  of 
his  pictures,  amongst  others  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery at  Perugia  (Si^a  del  Pinturicchio,  17o.  23,  p.  5^),  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Raphael  himself.  Of  JSUnibaldo  Ibi  and  Tiberio  d^Auisi^  who 
flourished  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  16th  cent.,  little  is  known, 
and  their  works  are  rare.  Gerino  of  Pistoja  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
painter  of  the  average  class ,  and  the  works  of  Domenieo  di  Paris  Alfani 
(1483-  c.  1536),  a  friend  of  Raphael,  possess  considerable  attraction.  These 
last  masters,  however,  show  little  individuality,  and  before  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  the  Umbrian  school  was  completely  merged  in  those  of 
Rome  and  Florence. 

At  tlie  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  on  the  site  of  the 
citadel,  which  was  removed  in  1860,  extends  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuelb  (PL  B,  5) ,  in  which  rises  the  Prefettura,  a  simple  and 
handsome  modem  bnilding ,  adorned  with  arcades  on  the  gronnd- 
floor.  In  the  centre  of  the  pfazza  is  a  bronze  equestrian  Statue  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  11.^  by  Tadolini(1890).  The  garden-terrace  affords 
a  superb  •View  of  the  Umbrian  valley  with  Assisi,  Spello,  Foligno, 
Trevi,  and  numerous  other  villages ,  enclosed  by  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Apennines  extending  from  Gubbio  onwards ;  the  Tiber  and 
part  of  the  lower  quarters  of  Perugia  are  also  visible.  (A  band  plays 
here  two  evenings  a  week.} 

Northwards  from  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  runs  the  Corso 
Vannucci  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  cathedral-square;  and  the  Via 
Baglloni  to  the  right ,  leading  to  the  Piazza  del  Sopramuro  (p.  56). 

We  follow  the  Corso  Vannucci,  the  busiest  and  handsomest  street 
in  the  town.  On  the  right  (No.  8)  is  the  Palazzo  Baldesehi  (PL  21 ; 
B,  4) ;  on  the  2nd  floor  is  preserved  a  drawing  by  Raphael  (Pintu- 
ricchio?) for  the  5th  fresco  in  the  library  of  Siena  Cathedral  (p.  29 ; 

fee  1/2  fr-)- 

On  the  left,  farther  on.  Is  the  *Collegio  del  Cambio  (PL  31; 
B,  4),  the  old  chamber  of  commerce,  with  thelJDiBNZA  dbl  Cambio, 
containing  celebrated  frescoes  of  the  cardinal  virtues  by  PeruginOj 
dating  from  his  best  period,  1500.  (Adm.  7-12  and  3-5 ;  in  winter 
10-2;  custodian  1/2  fr.;  best  light  between  11  and  12.) 
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On  th«  w»ll  to  the  left  of  the  door.  1st  Arch:  to  the  left,  Fabias  M&zi- 
mn»,  Socrateflf  aad  KuntA  PompiliuSj  with  Prudence  above  j  to  the  right, 
Farina  Camillas,  Pittacos,  and  Tn^an,  with  Justice  above.  I2nd  Aroh: 
to  the  left,  Lacios  Sicinios,  Leonidas^  and  Horatins  Codes,  with  Fortitude; 
to  the  right,  Scipio,  Pericles,  and  Cincinnatas,  with  Temperance.  On  the 
pillar  between  the  arches  is  a  portrait  of  Perngino.  —  Opposite  the  en- 
trance: to  the  left,  the  Transfignration  as  the  fulfilment  of  faith x  to  the 
right ,  *Adoration  of  the  ICagi ,  ae  a  rerelation  of  love.  —  Bignt  wall. 
1st  Arch:  to  the  left,  Prophets,  to  the  right  Sibyls,  as  the  heralds  of 
hope;  above,  Jehovah.  The  2nd  Arch  is  occupied  by  the  finely-carved 
judicial  throne  and  the  money-changers*  bench.  ->-  On  the  ceiling  are  me- 
dallions of  the  seven  planets ,  surrounded  by  admirable  arabesques.  Ra- 
phael is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Pemgino''s  assistants  in  the  execution 
of  these  frescoes :  his  style  is  traceable  in  the  Madonna  of  the  Nativity. 
Perugino  received  360  ducats  for  his  work  from  the  guild  of  merchants. 
The  exquisite  carved  and  inlaid  work  (^tarsia'')  of  the  judicial  benches, 
doors,  etc.,  by  Dom.  del  Teu$o  (14190>99)  of  Florence  and  Antonio  dt  Merca- 
Ullo  (1601),  which  are  amongst  the  finest  Renaissance  works  of  the  kind, 
also  deserve  notice.  —  The  adjacent  Chapbl  contains  an  altarpiece  and 
frescoes  by  Oiarwicola  Nanni. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  GoUegio  is  the  *Palaiio  Pubblico 
(or  ComunaU,  PI.  22;  B,  4),  a  huge  edifice  of  1281  and  1333,  re- 
cently skilfaUy  lestored,  with  its  principal  facade  towards  the 
Ck>rBO  and  a  seeond  towards  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo.  It  is  adorned 
Mth  fine  windows ,  a  handsome  portal ,  and  Gothic  sculptures  (the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  allied  towns,  saints,  etc.).  Over  the  portal 
in  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo  are  a  griffln  and  a  lion  in  bronze  (14th 
cent.);  below  are  chains  and  bars  of  gates,  commemorating  the 
^ctory  gained  by  the  Perugians  in  1358  over  the  Si'enese.  The  chief 
entrance  Is  in  the  Corso.  On  the  2nd  floor  is  the  Sala  dblla  Statis- 
TiCA,  with  a  fine  Renaissance  door,  in  a  lunette  above  which  is  a  Ma- 
donna by  Fior.  di  Lortnao,  On  the  same  floor  is  the  SaIiA  dbi/  Gafi^ 
TANO  DSL  PopoLO,  an  apartment  of  noble  dimensions.  On  the  3rd  floor 
is  the  municipal  *PiCTirRB  Gallbbt  (Pinacoteca  Vannucci),  formed 
since  1863  of  works  collected  from  suppressed  churches  and  monaster- 
ies ,  and  of  great  yalne  to  the  student  of  tJmbrian  art.  (Adm.  9-3  j 
tickets  1  fr.,  in  the  Tesoreria  on  the  1st  floor.)  Gatalogues  provided. 

The  Vestibule  contains  a  few  unimportant  pictures  and  also  works 
of  art  for  sale.  A^oining  it  is  the  Sal  a  dki  Cimelii  (A;  old  paintings): 
1.  Moo  da  Siena,  Madonna  and  saints.  "So.  2.  Two  saints,  and  No.  3.  The 
Apostles  (the  latter  as  predelle)  evidently  belong  to  the  same  work.  12. 
Ambrogio  £<H*en««<<<,  Madonna  and  four  saints ;  26.  Marfforitone  <r>lr«rro(1272), 
Large  crucifixion :  22-24,  perhaps  by  the  same  master.  —  Sala  B  (formerly 
the  Cctppella  dei  Decemviri),  with  frescoes  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli.  To  the 
right  of  the  windows  and  on  the  entrance-wall  are  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Louis  of  Toulouse.  Opposite  the  windows  are  the  Burial  of  that  saint 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Herculanus  on  the  occasion  of  the  Capture  of 
Perugia  by  Totila.  On  the  adjacent  wall  is  the  Burial  of  St.  Herculanus. 
—  Sala  dbi  Stacchi  (D)  :  Frescoes  of  the  Umbrian  School  (14th  and  15th 
cent.),  transferred  to  canvas.  The  ^ass-cases  contain  codices  ahd  choir- 
books  with  miniatures.  —  Sala  j>i  Taddbo  Baktoli  (E):  Sienese  pic- 
tures of  the  15th  cent.,  most  of  them  valuable.  Taddeo  Bartoli  (1403): 
9.  Madonna  with  angels  and  saints;  10.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tom. 
d!'Arcanff*lo  of  Cortona:  Exploits  of  the  condottiere  Braccio  Fortebraccio 
(friese).  —  Sala  del  Fea  Anoelico  (F):  *1-20.  Fra  Angelieo  da  Fietole, 
Fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece  (Madonna  with  angels,  Annunciation, 
Saints,  Miracles  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari);  21.  Piero  della  Francesea^  Madonna 
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and  four  saints,  with  the  Annunciation  above.  —  Sala  del  Bonfioli  (G). 
Bonfigli:  7.  Annnnciation,  with. St.  Mark;  10.  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  18.  Ma- 
donna with  angels  playing  on  instruments.  Oiovanni  Boeeati  da  Gctmerino, 
16, 19.  Madonna  and  angels.  — *  Sala  di  Bebstakdino  di  Masiotto  (H).  Ber, 
nardino:  i.  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine;  2.  Madonna  and  saints.  10.  Bonfigli^ 
^Gonfalone**  (sacred  banner)  of  the  Fraternity  of  8.  Bernardino  di  Siena 
(Christ  blessing  the  saints ,  below  which  are  believers  burning  obiects  of 
luxury).  12.  (kiporaU^  Cbnst  and  the  Madonna  in  glory  (fresco).  14.  Hfte- 
colb  da  Foliffno,  Gonfalone  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Annunziata  (1466).  — 
Sala  di  Fiobbnzo  di  Lokenzo  (J):  4.  Ftoremo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(among  whose  followers  is  the  young  Perugino  to  the  left);  24.  Perugino, 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna.  —  Gabikbtto  di  Fiobbitzo  di  Lokenzo  (L): 
2-9.  FtoreneOf  Miracles  of  S.  Bernardino  (2-6,  masterpieces;  T-9,  in  the 
same  style,  but  inferior);  16.  Fiorenzo  (?),  Bust  of  the  Madonna  in  a 
garland,  with  angels'  heads  below.  —  Sala  del  Pebuoino  (M).  Ca- 
rattoliy  Marble  bust  of  Perugino.  Perugino:  11.  Baptism  of  Christ;  20. 
Nativity;  21,  16,  12,  7.  Predellc;  8,  9,  13,  14,  17,  18,  22,  23.  Saints;  ftU 
being  fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece.  Below  "So.  4.  (St.  James,  by 
Perugino)  is  an  autograph  letter  of  the  master  to  the  Prior  of  S.  Agos- 
tino.  —  We  now  traverse  the  Sala  di  Giannicola  Manni  e  di  Bebto  (O) 
to  the  *Sala  del  PnvTUKiCGaio  CNf)^  which  contains  the  gems  of  the  col- 
lection: Perugino:  2.  Transfiguration;  3-6.  Predelle;  6.  Madonna  and 
saints.  7.  Spagna,  Madonna  and  saints.  10.  Pinturicehio:  Large  altar- 
piece  in  its  original  frame,  the  Madonna  with  the  infant  Child  and  St. 
John;  on  the  wings,  SS.  Augustine  and  Jerome;  above,  the  Annunciation; 
in  the  pediment,  a  Pieti;  in  the  predelle,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS. 
Augustine  and  Jerome  (1496);  12.  Gonfalone  with  St.  Augustine  (on  silk). 
Per^ino :  14.  Madonna ,  worshippers ,  SS.  Francis  and  Bernardino ;  15. 
Madonna  and  saints;  16.  John  the  Baptist  with  sainta.  Raphael'.  17.  Strip 
of  decorative  painting;  24.  God  the  Father  with  angels  (both  belonging  to 
the  Entombment,  p.  982).  Eusebio  di  San  Oiorgio:  18.  Madonna  with  saints ; 
23.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  20.  Pupil  of  Raphael  (?),  Madonna,  resembling 
the  Conestabile  Madonna,  formerly  in  Perugia.  —  We  return  through 
Sala  0  to  the  Sala  della  Scuola  di  Pbbdgino  (P):  36.  Dotnenieo  di  Paris 
Alfani^  Holy  Family,  designed  by  Raphael.  —  The  following  rooms  are 
the  Sala  Dombnioo  Alfami,  Sala  della  Toebb,  and  Sala  Obazio  Alfaki. 
The  Biblioteca  Fttbbliea,  which  is  also  in  this  Palazao,  contains  about 
30,000  vols. ,  and  some  fine  MSS.  of  the  ll-15th  cent.,  with  miniatures. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  rises  the  *Fonte  Magffiore ,  dat- 
ing from  1277,  and  one  of  the  finest  fountains  of  that  period  in 
Italy.  It  consists  of  three  admirably-constructed  basins,  adorned 
with  numerous  biblioal  and  allegorical  figures  in  relief,  executed  by 
Nieeolb  and  Giovanni  Piaano  and  Amolfo  di  Camhio  (1280;  two 
of  the  statuettes  are  modern  substitutes).  —  The  W.  side  of  the 
piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  Palace  (PI.  30),  behind  which 
is  the  so-called  Maesth  delle  Volte  (PI.  32),  a  relic  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Podestli,  which  was  burned  down  in  1329  and  again  in  1534. 

The  Qathedral  of  8.  Lorenzo  (PI.  11 ;  B,  4),  dating  from  the  15th 
cent.,  is  externally  unfinished.  Adjoining  the  entrance  from  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio  is  a  pulpit. 

The  interior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  a  short  transept,  is  of 
spacious  but  heavy  dimensions.  —  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Baglioni  by  Agostino  d* Antonio  di  Dueeio,  beyond  which  is 
the  Cappblla  S.  Bebnabdino,  with  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Baroecio  (1669) ;  the  painted  window  representing  the  Preaching 
of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  is  by  OostanUno  di  Rosato  and  Arrigo  Fiam- 
mingo  of  Malines  (1566;  restored  in  1863).  —  Opposite,  in  the  left  aisle, 
is  the  Capfblla  dell"*  Ajhtbllo,  which  down   to  1797  contained  the  cel»- 
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brated  Sposalisio  by  Pemgino,  now  at  Caen  in  Xormandy.  The  beanii 
fully  carved  stalls  were  begun  by  Oiulio  da  Majano  and  finished  by  Z)o- 
menico  del  Ta»so  in  1491  ^  the  elegant  tabemacolum  was  execated  by  the 
goldsmitti  (ktarino  del  Aosutto,  in  1519.  —  Farther  on  in  the  nave  is  a 
Piet&  in  relief,  by  Affottino  d"" Antonio  di  Duceio.  —  In  the  Right  Trakbept,  a 
marble  sarcophagus  containing  the  remains  of  Popes  Innocent  III.  (d.  1216), 
Urban  IV.  (d.  1264),  and  Martin  IV.  (d.  1285).  —  The  adjoining  Wintxb, 
Choib  contains  an  *Altar-piece  by  Luca  SiffnortUi:  Madonna  with  SS.  John 
the  Baptist,  Onuphrins  the  Hermit,  Stephen,  and  a  bishop  as  donor  (1484). 
Below  the  2nd  window  to  the  left:  Christ  imparting  his  blessing,  and  saints, 
by  Lodovieo  di  Angtlo.) 

In  the  LiBBAKT  are  preserved  precious  MSS.,  such  as  the  Codex  of  St. 
Luke  of  the  6th  cent.,  in  gold  letters  on  parchment. 

On  the  W.  and  N.  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  situated  the  Piazza 
Danti  (PI.  B,  C,  3,  4),  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  III,  by 
Vine.  Danti  (1556).  —  From  the  N.  angle  of  the  PiAzza  Danti  the 
Via  Yecchia  desoends  to  the  ^Areo  di  Auguato  (PL  2 ;  G,  3),  an  an- 
cient town-gate  with  the  inscription  CoUmia  Vihia  AuQusta  Ferusia. 
The  foundations  date  from  the  Etruscan  period ,  and  the  upper  part 
from  the  8rd  cent.  A.  D.  From  this  point  the  partly  preserved  walls 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  occupied  the  height  where  the  old  part  of 
the  present  town  stands,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

The  small  space  in  front  of  the  Arco  di  Augusto  is  called  the 
Piazza  Fobtebraccio  (PI.  C,  3) ;  to  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  Qaltnga, 
formerly  Antinori^  by  Alessi.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  lies  the  church 
of  8.  Ago$tino  (PI.  5 ;  C,  2),  to  the  right  of  which  is  an  oratory  con- 
taining several  pictures  by  Alfani,  Scaramucci,  etc. 

From  the  Palazzo  Galenga  the  Via  dell'  University  leads  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  UniTemtj  (PI.  B,  2),  established  in  1320  in  a  mon- 
astery of  Olivetans,  which  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon.  It  possesses 
a  small  Botanic  Oardcny  Natural  Histoty  and.  Art  History  CollecUonSy 
and  a  Mubbum  op  Etbusoan  and  Roman  Ajntiquitibs  (curator, 

8ig.  Angelo  LupateHU'). 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  on  the  first  floor.  On  -the  Stcrireatt  are 
Etruscan  and  Latin  inscriptions  and  unimportant  Roman  sculptures.  The 
Corridor  chiefly  contains  Etruscan  urns  and  a  few  casts  from  antique 
and  Renaissance  sculptures.  Ko.  279.  Terracotta  urn  in  the  form  of  a 
recumbent  man,  who  is  being  seized  by  a  goddess  of  death  with  the 
features  of  a  fiend;  the  hollow  interior  once  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased.  The  Oabtnetto  di  Antiquaria  contains  stone  weapons,  urns,  and 
Etruscan  and  Roman  anticaglias.  In  the  3rd  Room,  Mountings  of  a  chariot 
with  figures  and  ornamentation  resembling  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  style  (in 
a  cabinet  opposite  the  windows);  large  gold  Earring  with  a  female  head  (in 
the  cabinet  in  the  middle  of  the  room) ;  two  Mirrors  with  scenes  from  the 
mjTths  of  Meleager  and  Helen.  In  the  4th  Room,  Vase  of  admirable  Attic 
workmanship,  with  red  figures  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  (cabinet  opposite 
the  windows).  —  The  OuardabMti  Collection  y  at  the  end  of  the  second 
corridor,  contains  rarious  interesting  objects  from  Etruscan  graves.  In 
the  Ist  Room,  Collection  of  cut  stones.  In  the  2nd  Room^  fine  mirror- 
case,  with  a  representation  of  Dionysus  on  the  panther,  toilette  articles, 
and  amber  and  coral  ornaments  (catalogue  1  fr.).  —  Oabinetto  (hHstiano,: 
Central  Room,  Coffin  of  Bishop  Baglioni,  with  a  sumptuous  velvet  covering 
(15th  cent.) ;  episcopal  vestments  of  the  16th  cent. ;  richly  earved  panels 
from  the  confessionals  of  S.  Agostino,  perhaps  by  Barili;  voting-urn  used 
in  municipal  elections,  with  the  arms  of  the  Guilds  (14th  cent.).  2nd 
Room  (to  the  right),  Reliquary   containing  the  remains  of  the  eondottiere 
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Braecio  Fortebraeeio ,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  AquUa  on  5th  June ,  1424 
(formerly  In  S.  Francesco  del  Conrentuali) ;  Seal  of  Card.  Bembo  by  L€tU' 
tirio  di  Perugia;  Madonna  by  Ago$tino  d* Antonio  di  Ducdo^  and  other  terra- 
cottas; fine  terracotta  relief  of  St.  Francis,  hj  lAtea  della  Robbia;  bust  of 
one  of  the  Baldeschi  family  (15th  cent.) ;  weapons ;  mi^olica.  In  the  3rd  Boom 
(to  the  left)  three  masterpieces  of  enamel-work  (^champs  ler^^):  a  goblet 
which  once  belonged  to  Pope  Benedict  XI.  (d.  18041,  and  a  cnp  and  plate 
or  saucer  executed  by  Catalorgio  di  Pietro  of  Todi  (14th  cent.) ;  to  the  right, 
ivory  carvings,  includingc  a  iroular  piece  with  chessmen,  and  a  represent- 
ation of  French  knights  starting  for  the  chase  (14th  cent.).  —  The  Oor- 
ridor  contains  mediseval  sculptures;  statues  from  the  Haesta  delle  Volte 
(p.  52),  by  AffosHno  d* Antonio  di  Duccio  (1475),  and  a  model  of  the  Fonte 
Maggiore  (p.  52). 

The  Nalmral  SiUory  CoUecHont  are  unimportant. 

The  OMpertitp  Church,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  curator  of  the 
Museum,  contains  medieeval  works  of  art  and  plaster  casts,  including 
those  of  an  8th  cent,  tabemaculum  and  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus. 

Near  the  Gate  of  S.  Angelo  (PI.  A,  1),  to  which  the  Via  Longara 
leads  from  the  Piazza  Portehraccio ,  is  situated  the  architecturally 
interesting  church  of  8.  Angelo j  a  circular  structure  with  16  antique 
columns  in  the  interior,  in  the  style  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  in  Rome, 
probably  dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  with  additions  of  a  later  period. 
—  On  the  other  (S.)  side  of  the  Longara  is  8,  Agneae,  adorned  with 
frescoes  from  the  later  period  of  Perugino  and  his  pupils. 

Ascending  from  the  Piazza  Fortebr&ccio  (see  above)  by  the  Yia 
Pinturicehlo  to  the  S.E.  (or  from  the  Piazza  Danti,  p.  53,  by  the 
Piazza  Piocinino  and  the  Via  Bontempi  to  the  E.,  and  then  taking 
the  first  side-street,  the  Via  Raffaello,  to  the  left),  we  reach  — 

•8.  Severo  (PL  14;  0,  3),  formerly  a  convent  of  the  order  of 
Camaldoli,  now  a  college,  in  the  chapel  of  which  Raphatl  painted  his 
first  fresco,  in  1505,  having  leftPerugino's  school  the  year  before,  and 
gone  to  Florence.   Entrance  adjoining  the  chapel  (custodian  1/2  fr.). 

The  fresco,  which  was  seriously  damaged,  and  was  spoiled  in  1&72  by 
the  restorer  (3onsoDi,  betrays  the  influence  of  Fra  Bartolommeo's  Last 
Judgment  in  S.  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence  and  may  also  be  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  upper  part  of  Baphaers  Disputa  in  the  Vatican; 
above,  God  the  Father  (obliterated)  with  three  angels  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  below,  the  Redeemer  and  the  saints  Maurus,  Placidus^  Benedict, 
Bomuald,  Benedict  the  Martyr,  and  John  the  Martyr.  The  inscription 
(added  at  a  later  period)  runs  thus :  Rafael  de  Urhino  dom.  Oetaviano  Ste- 
phana Valaierano  Priore  Sanctam  Trinitatem  angelos  asiantes  tanctosque 
pinrityA.D.  MDV.  At  the  sides,  lower  down,  St.  Scholastica,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  John  Ev.,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Boniface,  and  St.  Martha,  by  Pietro 
Perugino.  Inscription:  Petrue  de  Castro  Plebis  Peruiinus,  tempore  domini 
SUveetri  Stephani  Vcdaterani  a  destris  et  rinietrii  div.  Christipherae  sanctos 
tanctatque  pinxit  A.  D.  MDXXI. 


A  vaulted  passage  under  the  dock  of  the  Palazzo  PubbUco  (p.  51) 
leads  from  the  Corso  Yannucci  to  the  Via  db'  Pbiosi,  the  best  route 
to  the  sights  of  the  W.  quarter.  The  Via  Deliziosa,  diverging  to  the 
left  near  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova  (PI.  10 ;  B,  4), 
contains  (PL  18)  the  House  of  Perugino  (?;  denoted  by  a  tablet). 

We  continue  to  descend  the  Via  de'  Priori,  passing  the  mediae- 
val Torre  degli  Seiri,  or  degli  8calzi  (PL  34 ;  A,  4),  and  the  Mcidonna 
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delta  Luce  (PL  4),  a  pleasing  little  Renaissance  church  of  1518,  and 
reach  an  open  space  on  the  right.    Opposite  us  here  rises  the  — 

^Oratorio  di  8.  Bernardino  (^ConfratemitdL  della  Oiu8ti%ia\  PI. 
A,  3).  The  early-Renaissance  facade,  executed  hy  Agoatino  ^Antonio 
di  Duccio  I  a  Florentine  sculptor ,  in  1459-61 ,  is  a  magnificent 
polychrome  work ,  in  which  both  coloured  marble  and  terracotta  are 
employed,  while  the  ground  of  the  numerous  and  Tery  elaborate 
sculptures  is  also  coloured.  A  picture  in  the  interior,  representing 
the  consecration  of  the  church,  contains  a  fine  ^iew  of  the  facade. 

Adjacent  is  the  church  of  8.  Franeeteo  del  Conventnali,  or  del 
Prato  (PL  9 ;  A,  3),  for  which  Raphael  painted  the  Entombment  now 
in  the  Borgihese  Gallery  at  Rome  (p.  332).  In  the  crypt  are  several 
frescoes  of  the  13th  cent.  (Betrothal  and  Death  of  the  Virgin).  The 
church  is  in  a  very  precarious  state. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Gorso,  and  parallel  with  it,  stretches  the 
Piazza  i>bl  SoraAMX7iio(Pl.  G,  4),  resting  on  extensive  substructures, 
part  of  which  belong  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  town-walls.  On  the 
£.  side  of  the  Piazza  rises  the  Patosso  delCapitano  ddPopolo,  after- 
wards the  Palazzo  delPodesUi  (PL  29),  dating  from  1472;  adjoining 
it  is  the  Old  University,  built  in  1483 ;  both  edifices  are  now  occu- 
pied by  courts  of  justice  (PL  35).  A  Monument  to  Oatibaldi  rises 
In  the  centre  of  the  piazza. 

The  Via  Baglioni  leads  hence  towards  the  S.  to  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  (p.  50).  We  descend  here  immediately  to  the  left,  passing 
the  substructures  of  the  old  citadel,  where  an  ancient  gate ,  called 
Porta  Marzia  (PL  33 ;  G,  5),  with  interesting  sculptures ,  and  the 
inseriptions  Augusta  Perusia  and  Colonia  Vibiaj  which  was  removed 
from  its  old  site  to  make  way  for  the  fortress,  has  been  re-erected.  — 
We  turn  to  the  left  here,  and  follow  the  broad  main  street  with  an 
avenue  of  acacias,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  left,  rises  the  small 
Gothic  church  of  S,  Ercolano  (PL  6 ;  C,  5),  with  an  altar  consisting 
of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  probably  from  the  studio  of  Glov.  Pisano. 

Following  the  Conso  Gavour,  the  continuation  of  the  Via  dell' 
Indipendenza,  to  the  left,  we  reach  a  small  square  in  which  stands 
the  church  of  — 

8.  Domenieo  (PL  7;  G,  6),  a  Gothic  edifice  built  by  Oiov.  Pisano 
(?)  after  1304 ,  and  almost  entirely  re-ereeted  by  Carlo  Madema  in 
1d14  ,  with  a  lofty  campanile ,  part  of  which  has  been  taken  down. 

In  the  Lbvt  Tsasbxpt  is  the  Montunent  to  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  intrignes  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  and  died  in  1304 
from  eating  poisoned  figs.  It  was  ezecnted  by  Oiovannt  Pisano^  and  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  monuments  of  its  kind;  above  the  recumbent  figure 
of  the  pope  rises  a  lofty  canopy,  borne  by  spiral  columns  and  adorned 
with  mosaics  (above  is  a  Madonna  between  St.  Dominicus  and  the  kneeling 
pope  on  one  side  and  St.  Herculanus  on  the  other).  On  the  a4iacent 
wall  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Benedetto  Guidolotti  (1429).  —  The 
Choib,  with  a  rectangular  termination,  contains  a  huge  Gothic  window 
filled  with  rich  stained  glass,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Italy  (218  sq.  yds.), 
executed  in  1441  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  of  Perugia,  and  recently  restored. 
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This  window  belonged  to  the  original  chureb.  —  The  inlaid  Choir  Stalls 
(tarsia)  date  from  1476.  —  The  fourth  chapel  (Cappella  del  Rosario)  in  the 
Right  Aisle  has  a  large  altar  by  Agostino  d  Antonio  di  Duceio  (1469). 

After  a  few  minutes  more  we  pass  tbrougb  the  Porta  8»  Pietro^ 
richly  decorated  by  Agostino  d'Antonio  di  Duceio  (1473),  and  reach 
the  old  monastery  and  church  of  — 

♦8.  Fietro  de*  Catsinenti  (PL  13 ;  D,  7,  8 ;  entrance  in  the  first 
court  in  the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  to  the  left).  The  church, 
erected  about  the  year  1000  by  S.  Pietro  Vincioli  of  Perugia,  is  a 
basilica,  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  a  transept,  with  a  richly 
gilded  flat  ceiling,  borne  by  18  antique  columns  of  granite  and 
marble  and  two  pillars,  and  contains  numerous  pictures. 

In  the  Nayb,  above,  are  eleven  large  pictures  by  Ant.  Vauilacchi^  sur- 
named  VAlienses  of  Perugia,  a  pupil  of  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese,  exe- 
cuted in  1592-94.  —  The  Right  Aiblb  contains  several  Umbrian  lectures. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  adorned  with  modern  frescoes,  contains,  on 
the  left,  the  monumental  relief  of  a  Countess  Baldeschi,  in  terracotta, 
from  a  drawing  by  Fr.  Overheek ;  on  the  right,  Holy  Family,  a  copy  from 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  by  Pontormo.  —  Then,  above  the  door  leading  to  the 
monastery,  Two  saints  by  Sasso/errato,  after  Penigino,  and  a  Holy  Family 
after  BonifaHo  of  Venice.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  Sacristy,  Three 
saints,  also  after  Perugino  by  Sauoferrato.  —  In  the  Sacristy  (shown  by 
the  custodian ,  20-30  c.)  are  five  small  half-figures  of  saints,  by  Perugino 
(which  formerly  surrounded  the  Ascension  by  the  same  master,  removed 
by  the  French,  now  in  Lyons);  Holy  Family,  by  Parmigianino ;  Infant 
Jesus  and  St.  John,  after  Perugino,  by  Raphael  (?);  S.  Francesca  Ro- 
mana,  by  Caravaggio,  —  The  Choir-booki  are  embellished  v^ith  good  min- 
iatures of  the  16th  century. 

The  Groik  Stalls,  in  walnut,  are  admirably  carved  and  inlaid  (tarsia) 
by  Btefano  da  Bergamo^  ^^^i  ^"®  doors  at  tiie  back  are  by  his  brother 
Damiano.  —  Under  the  arch  of  the  Choir,  on  each  side,  are  ambones  (pnl- 
pits)  in  stone,  with  reliefs  on  a  golden  ground,  by  Franc,  di  Quidoy  1517-21, 

The  Lbft  Aisle,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  by  the  choir,  contains  a  picture 
by  Bon/igli  (?),  Mary  with  the  body  of  Christ  and  two  saints,  1469.  In  the 
adjoining  chapel  is  a  marble  altar  with  reliefs,  partly  gilded,  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole ,  1473.  In  the  next  two  chapels :  pictures  by  O.  Reniy  CHorgio  Va- 
iariy  and  others.  Between  these,  on  the  wall  of  the  aisle:  Judith,  by  Sasso- 
ferrato.  Then,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  JEusebio  di  S.  Giorgio;  Annun- 
ciation, after  Kaphael,  by  Sassoferrato ;  Pietjt,  a  late  work  of  Perugino y 
part  of  a  large  dismembered  altar-piece  from  the  church  of  S.  Agostino. 

Close  to  S.  Pietro ,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  are  the 
gardens  of  the  Passeggiata  Pubblica  (PI.  D,  8),  extending  to  the 
Porta  S.  Oostanzo ,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
valley  of  Foligno  and  the  Apennines. 

The  visitor  may  also  inspect  the  following  private  collections : 
the  collection  of  Aw.  Romualdij  Via  del  Bufalo,  No.  5  (near  the  Al- 
bergo  Gran  Bretagna), 'comprising  bronzes,  coins,  cameos,  drawings 
and  paintings  by  An.  Carraceij  Perugino  (lt)j  etc.  (for  sale).  —  The 
QalUria  Monaldi  (Pi.  26 ;  B,  5),  In  the  palazzo  of  that  name,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Baglloni  and  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele ,  and 
the  Oalleria  Meniconi  (PI.  25 ;  C,  5),  Via  di  Porta  Romana ,  both 
chiefly  contain  works  of  later  masters  (end  of  16th  and  17th  cent.). 

Outside  the  Porta  del  Carmine  lies  the  Cemetery  (PI-  £,  3),  con- 
taining a  monument  to  the  champions  of  liberty  in  1859. 
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Outside  the  Port*  S.  Costanzo,  on  the  road  to  AB0i«i,  lie«  the  church 
f)restored)  of  S.  Costango  (PI.  D,  £,  8),  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  with  an 
ancient  portal.  —  About  8  If .  to  the  E.  of  Perugia,  */i  H.  on  this  side  of  Ponte 
8.  Qiowm/ni  (p.  77),  the  Amgibht  Btkdscam  NsoBOPOLn  of  Perugia  was  dis- 
covered in  1540.  Carriage  there  and  back,  a  drive  of  lVa-3  hrs.,  12  fr. 
This  expedition  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  the  drive  to  Assisi 
(p.  78).  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  tombs,  and  one  of  the  handsomest, 
though  not  oldest  in  N.  Etroria,  is  the  Sopoloro  de'  Volnmnii  (the  tomb  of 
the  Volumnii,  3rd  cent.  B.  C),  close  to  the  road,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  railway.  It  consists  of  ten  chambers,  hewn  in  the  coarse-grained 
tufa.  A  number  of  cinerary  urns,  with  portraits  of  men  and  women,  and 
▼arious  kinds  of  decoration,  were  found  here.  Some  of  the  objects  found 
in  the  tomb  hare  been  left  in  their  original  positions ,  but  most  of  them 
are  now  preserved  in  a  chamber  built  above  it.  The  custodian  lives  on 
the  hill  above  the  tombs  (fee  V«  fr-»  'or  a  party  1  fr.). 

Fbok  PfBuaiA  TO  Tooi,  about  28  M.  (diligence,  see  p.  48).  This  road, 
once  greatly  frequented,  but  now  of  merely  local  importance,  descends 
rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber ,  whi<A  it  crosses ,  and  then  remains 
on  its  left  bank.  The  scenery  presents  no  great  attractions.  About  half- 
way between  Perugia  and  Nami,  and  19  M.  to  the  B.  of  Orvieto,  lies  — 

Todi  iPotta.  at  the  gate),  the  ancient  Umbrian  Tuder^  a  high-lying  town 
(1495  ft.)  with  SSOOinhab.  ^  the  hill  is  so  abrupt  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  not  accessible  to  carriages.  Its  ancient  importance  is  indicated  by  the 
fragments  of  walls  and  the  extensive  ruin  of  a  Temple^  or  Basilica^  usually 
styled  a  temple  of  Mars.  Although  poor  in  treasures  of  art,  the  town  boasts 
of  several  interesting  edifices,  among  which  are  the  Cathedral  and  the  Town 
HaU  in  the  Piazza.  The  church  of  8.  Fortunaio  possesses  a  handsome  portal, 
attributed  to  Lor.  Maitani  (c.  1820).  The  finest  building  of  all,  however,  is  the 
pilgrimage-church  of  8.  Maria  della  ConBolatione  ^  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross  and  covered  with  a  dome.  The  arms  of  tiie  cross  are  also  sur- 
mounted with  domes,  and  are  polygonal  in  shape  with  the  exception 
of  the  choir,  which  is  semicircular.  The  exterior  is  remarkable  for  its 
simple  and  massive  style,  and  the  interior  for  its  symmetrical  proportions 
and  the  delicately  graduated  ornamentation  of  its  pillars.  Being  one  of 
the  noblest  creations  of  the  Renaissance  period,  this  edifice  was  naturally 
attributed  t6  Bramante.  Documents,  however,  name  Cola  di  Matteuccio 
da  Oaprarola  (1608)  as  the  architect,  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi  as  his  ad- 
yiser.  The  progress  of  the  building  was  remarkably  slow,  and  it  was 
not  completed  till  1604.  —  Todi  was  the  birthplace  of  Jacopone  da  Todi 
(d.  1906),  author  of  the  'Stabat  mater  dolorosa'. 

Fboh  Todi  to  Nabni,  28  M.,  by  the  villages  of  RosarOy  Cattel  Todino^ 
.and  8an  Oemine*  About  IVs  M.  from  the  last,  on  the  ancient,  now  abandoned 
Via  Flaminia,  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  once  prosperous  Carsulae. 
From  San  Oemine  (Ti/a  M.  from  l^ami)  two  roads  descend  gradually  to 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Nera^  one  leading  S.B.  to  Temi  (see  p.  87),  and 
the  other  8.  to  Nami  (p.  90). 


8.  From  Arezzo  to  Fossato. 

84  M.  Bailwat  (Ferrovia  delV  ApentUuo  Centrale):  one  through- train 
daily  in  about  &l2hv9.  (fares  9  fr.  30,  6  fr.  75c.). 

Arezzo,  see  p.  39.  —  For  a  short  distance  the  train  follows  the 
line  to  Rome  (p.  44),  but  it  soon  diverges  and  begins  to  ascend  more 
rapidly  towards  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Arezzo,  affording  a  picturesque 
retrospect  of  the  town  and  plain.  It  mounts  as  far  as  the  ScopettonCj 
the  W.  parallel  chain  of  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Atno  and  Tiber.    This  part  of  the  line,  the  most  in- 
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teresting  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  traverses  20  tnnneb 
and  several  viaducts.  —  Beyond  (11 M.)  Palaxzo  del  Pero  we  descend 
-to  the  N.  E.  through  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Cerfone,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tiher.  —  19V2  M.  VilU  Monterchi^  in  a  hollow,  from  which 
a  steeper  ascent  leads  to  (201/2  M.)  Citerna.  —  24^2  M.  Anghiari, 
a  small  town  (1600  inhah.j  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill ,  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  here 
about  7  M.  wide. 

The  train  traverses  the  highly  cultivated  plain,  crosses  the  Tiber j 
and  reaches  (28^/2  M.)  Borgo  8.  Sepolero  (Alb.  Venezia),  a  little 
town  with  3700inhab.  at  the  foot  of  the  MonU  Maggiore  (4M0  ft,). 
A  marble  statue,  erected  in  1892  after  Zocchi's  designs,  comme- 
morates Piero  delta  Frathcesca  (bom  here  about  1420;  d.  1492), 
one  of  the  most  influential  painters  of  the  15th  cent,  and  the  teacher 
of  Luca  Signorelli  (p.  45).  Several  of  his  paintings  are  preserved 
in  the  town :  in  the  Misericordia  or  hospital-church,  a  Madonna  with 
the  Infant  and  saints  fan  early  work ;  1445) ;  in  the  Palazzo  del 
Comurie,  8t.  Louis  (1460)  and  an  admirable  Resurrection,  both  fres- 
coes.   The  Palazzo  del  Comune  also  contains  a  fine  Crucifixion  by 

Signorelli,  originally  a  church-banner. 

From  Borgo  S.  Sepolero  a  road  crosses  the  Central  Apennines  to 
Urbino  (p.  99),  vi&  Urbania  (31  M .).  formerly  <^tel  JHiranU  and  noted  for 
its  majolica-manufacture,  and  the  former  convent  of  Mont^fiorentino,  which 
contains  a  Madonna  by  Giov.  Santi  (1489). 

The  railway  proceeds  to  the  S.E.  along  the  left  hank  of  the 
river.  31  M.  8,  Qiustino;  33V2  M.  Selci  Lama,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  village  of  that  name. 

38  M.  Citt&  di  Cattello  (Locanda  la  Cannoniera)^  with  5400 
iuhab.,  occupying  the  site  of  Tifemum  Tiberinum,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  Totila.  In  the  15th  cent,  it  belonged  to  the  Yitelli  family, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Church,  The  town,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  rectangle ,  and  still  surrounded  by  the  walls  erected  in  1518, 
contains  many  interesting  buildings  of  the  early-Renaissance  period. 

Of  the  numerous  churches  S.  Domenico  alone  has  preserved  a 
Gothic  character.  All  that  remains  of  the  old  Cathsb&al  of  S. 
Flobido,  founded  in  1012,  is  the  campanile  and  the  N.  portal ;  the 
present  building,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Renaissance  style, 
was  begun  in  1482  and  completed  in  1540.  Bramante  has  been 
frequently  named  as  the  builder,  but  Etia  di  Bartolommeo  Loni' 
bardo  is  mentioned  in  the  records  as  the  architect. 

Among  the  secular  buildings,  the  Palazzo  ComuncHt^  huUt  in 
the  14th  cent,  by  a  certain  Angelus  of  Orvieto,  in  the  style  of  the 
Florentine  palaces,  retains  most  closely  its  original  form.  Four 
other  palaces,  dating  from  the  15-I6th  cent.,  bear  the  name  of  the 
Vitelli,  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  town,  who,  like  most  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Renaissance  period,  were  passionately  addicted  to 
building.  Of  these,  the  oldest  is  the  Palazzo  di  Alessandro  Vitelli; 
the  handsomest  is  the  Palazzo  Vitelli  a  8,  Oiacomo;  and  the  largest 
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the  Paloito  VUelli  a  Porta  S,  Egidio,  The  small  snmmeT-hoQse  (Pa>- 
lazMino)  of  the  latter  deseiTOs  special  notice. 

The  PiNACOTBCA  now  contains  the  more  important  paintings  and 
works  of  art  formerly  in  the  churches. 

Baphael,  it  is  well  known,  painted  in  Peragia  his  flvst  works  for 
dkorches  in  Cittk  di  ClasteUo,  but  they  have  since  disappeared,  or  (like  the 
Sposalizio  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan)  have  been  carried  elsewhere.  The 
only  work  of  his  now  here  is  a  church-banner,  with  (Ko.  %2)  the  Trinity 
and  (Vo.  16)  the  Creation.  An  Adoration  of  the  Sh^herds  and  a  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian  (from  S.  Domenico)  by  Luca  JSiffnorelH,  and  several  terra- 
cottas by  Luca  delta  Robbia  and  his  school,  are  also  noteworthy. 

The  church  of  49.  CeciUa  contains  a  Madonna  hy  Luca  Signorelli, 
and  the  Palazzo  Mancini  a  Nativity  by  the  same  master,  as  well  as 
several  other  valuahle  pictures. 

Beyond  Gitt^  di  Gastello  the  train  follows  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiher.  43  M.  8,  Stcon^o ,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley.  On  a 
height  to  the  right,  i^/^  M.  from  this  station  and  as  far  from  (46 1/2  M.) 
Trtstina,  the  nert,  lies  Canoscio,  a  frequented  pilgrim-resort.  Be- 
yond (50  M.)  MonU  Castelli  we  cross  the  Tiber  and  reach  (53  M.) 
Vmbertidc  (Alb.  Guardabassi),  a  small  town  (1900inhab.)  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  somewhat  narrow.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Oroce  is  a  Descent  from  the  Gross  by  Luca  Signo- 
relli.    Diligence  to  Perugia,  see  p.  48. 

Beyond  (55  M.)  Monte  Corona  the  railway  quits  the  Tiber  and 
ascends  to  the  N.  through  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Assino^  crossing 
the  stream  six  times.  —  57  M.  8erra  Partucci;  59^2  M.  Campo 
Reggiano,  At  (64  M.)  Pietralunga  we  reach  the  fertile  tableland  of 
Gubbio.  To  the  left  rise  the  MonU  Calvo  (2965  ft.)  and  the  MonU 
d'Anaciano. 

70  M.  0abbio  QAlbergo  8,  Marco,  near  the  station,  well  spoken 
of;  Giardino,  Boaetta  or  Colombay  both  in  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  and  well  spoken  of),  with  5500  inhab.,  lies  at  the  foot  and 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Galvo,  at  the  entrance  to  a  gorge  flanked  by 
Btaep  cliffs.  The  town  presents  quite  a  medieval  appearance,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  Apennines  also  gives  it  a  different  character 
from  most  other  Italian  towns.  Gonspicuous  among  the  houses  is  the 
huge  Palazzo  dei  GonsoU,  (p.  60)  and  above  them  towers  the  church 

of  S.  Ubaldo. 

Gubbio  is  the  ancient  Iguoium  or  Eugvbium,^  mentioned  by  Cicero  and 
Ceesa^.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  was  besieged  in  1155  by  the  Emp. 
Frederick  I.,  then  became  an  independent  state,  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
dnchy  of  TJrbino,  and  with  it  finally  accrued  to  the  States  of  the  Church. 

Gubbio  was  the  native  place  of  OderitiOy  a  famous  miniature  painter 
Cd.  about  1300),  who  is  called  by  Dante  in  his  Purgatorlo  (xi,80)  TOnor 
d'Agobbio'*;  but  no  authentic  work  by  his  hand  now  exists.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  cent,  a  branch  of  the  Umbrian  school  flourished  here,  and  among 
its  masters,  whose  renown  extended  even  beyond  their  native  place,  were 
QiHdo  J^hnerucci  (1280-1345?)  and  several  members  of  the  ITelli  family, 
particularly  Ottaviano  Nelli  (d.  1444).  —  Gubbio  occupies  a  still  more 
important  page  in  the  history  of  Astistic  EUmdioaafts.  Like  Urbino, 
Pesaro,  and  Faenia,  it  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  Majoliea^  or  earthen- 
ware vases  and  tiles  which  were  covered  with  a  white  coating  of  colour 
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,J)efore  being  baked.  One  of  the  most  distinguislied  majolica  painters  was 
'■Mautro  Qiorgio'  of  Gubbio,  who  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  rather  re- 
discovered and  perfected,  the  metallic,  ruby-colonred  glazing  for  which  the 
Italian  majolicas  are  remarkable. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  spacious  Piazza  Yittoiio  Emanuele  is  the 
church  of  8.  Francesco,  We  ascend  hence  by  old-fashioned  streets 
to  the  Piazza  dblla  Sionobia,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  supported 
by  massive  vaults,  wheie  the  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  — 

Palazzo  dei  Consoli,  a  huge  pinnacled  Gothic  edifice  mth  a 
tower,  erected  in  1332-46  by  Giovanello  Maffei  of  Gubhio,  sur- 
named  G^a^opone,  and  at  present  disused.  The  ground-floor  contains  a 
slab  with  an  inscription  of  the  Augustan  period.  The  Loggia  affords 
a  beautiful  view,  embracing  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  theatre  in  the 
plain  (p.  61),  and  on  the  other  side,  the  old  facade  of  the  Palazzo 
Ducale  (fee  ^2  ^r.). 

The  Palazzo  Pketobio,  now  'Residenza  Municlpale*,  contains 

several  collections  (fee  Y2~l  ^'0* 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  so-called  Eugubian  Tablets  ^  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1440  near  the  ancient  theatre.  They  are  of  bronze,  and  bear 
inscriptions,  four  in  Umbrian,  and  three  in  Latin  characters,  which  long 
baffled  the  investigation  of  the  learned.  They  contain  in  the  Umbrian 
language,  an  old  Italian  dialect  akin  to  Latin,  liturgical  regulations  and 
formulse  of  nearly  uniform  import,  dating  from  different  periods.  The 
older,  in  the  Umbrian  character,  are  read  from  right  to  left.  The  later,  in 
Latin  letters,  date  from  about  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

The  upper  saloon  (handsome  door)  contains  a  number  of  pictures, 
including  several  fine  works,  chiefly  of  the  Umbrian  school^  admirable 
wood-carving  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent.  \  cabinets,  chairs,  and  a  number 
of  ancient  and  modem  majolicas. 

The  third  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Palazzo 
Ranghiasci-Brancaleone.  —  Conte  Fabiani-Benij  Piazza  S.  Martino, 
possesses  several  good  pictures. 

Ascending  the  Via  dei  Duchl  to  the  left,  and  then  follo^ng  the 
Via  di  S.  Ubaldo,  we  reach  the  Palazzo  dei  DuciHi,  an  old  Gothic 
edifice,  which  was  remodelled  by  Luciano  da  Laurannaf  the  architect 
of  the  palace  of  Urbino  (p.  100).  The  colonnaded  court  is  almost  an 
exact  reproduction  of  that  of  Urbino.  The  interior  is  quite  a  luin 
and  scarcely  accessible. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  Pal.  dei  Duohi  rises 
the  Cathed&al  of  SS.  Mabiano  b  Jacopo  Makti&e  ,  a  structure 
of  the  13th  cent.,  destitute  of  aisles  and  so  built  against  the  slope 
of  the  hill  that  its  back  is  embedded  in  the  ground.  The  facade  is 
adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  Evangelists  (13th  cent.). 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  interior  (first  altar  on  the  left)  is  a  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Ubaldo  and  Sebastian,  by  Sinibaldo  Jbi  of  Gubbio.  By 
the  2nd  altar  a  Coronation  of  Mary  llagdalene  by  TimoUo  Viti,  The  sacristy 
contains  a  Flemish  vestment,  presented  by  Pope  Marcellus  IL 

The  church  of  S.  Mabia  Nuoya,  situated  near  the  £.  end  of  the 
Via  delle  Fonti,  running  above  and  parallel  with  the  Corso ,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Nelli,  contains  the  admirably-preserved  'Madonna 
del  Belvedere',  by  Ottaviano  Ntlli,  1404  (apply  to  the  sacristan),  a 
Madonna  in  fresco  hyBemardino  di  Nannij  frescoes  on  the  entrance- 
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VsII,  and  on  the  wall  to  tlie  left  of  the  door  a  St.  Anthony  by  Ouido 
PalmeruccL 

The  Yia  Paoli  leads  from  the  end  of  the  Coiao  Oarihaldi  to  the 
fine  Gothic  church  of  8.  Oiovcmni  (13th  cent.).  —  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Gorso  is  the  church  of  8.  Pietro,  with  a  12th  eent.  fa^de 
(^decayed).  —  8,  DotMnicOj  8.  Agostino  (firescoes  in  the  choir  ascribed 
to  Ottaviano  Kelli),  and  8,  Maria  della  Piaggiola  (outside  the  Porta 
Vittoria;  OTer  the  high-altar,  Madonna  by  Qentile  da  Fabriano) 
also  contain  pictures  of  the  same  period. 

The  ancient  town  extended  farther  into  the  plain  than  the  mod- 
ern. Among  the  ruins  still  existing  is  a  Theatre,  discovered  in 
1863,  apparently  of  the  republican  era.  It  is  not  entirely  excavated, 
but  part  of  the  external  row  of  arches  is  preserved,  and  the  stage, 
facing  the  town,  is  distinctly  traceable.  (We  quit  the  Piazza  Yitto- 
no  Emanuele  by  the  Porta  Trasimeno,  turn  to  the  right,  and  lastly 
pass  through  a  modem  gateway  on  the  left,  towards  a  farm.) 

73  M.  Padule.  Beyond  (TS^/g  M.)  Branca  we  cross  the  CMaseio 
and  traverse  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  — 
84  M.  FoaaaiOj  see  p.  112. 


9.    From  Florence  to  Borne  vift  (Arezzo)  Terontola 

and  Cliiusi. 

196  M.  Bauwat.  This  is  the  shortest  route  from  Florence  to  Rome. 
Express  in  5>A-7V4  brs.  (fares  39  fr.  90,  27  fr.  50  c.)-,  ordinary  train  in 
12  hrs.  (fares  86  tr.  76,  26  fr.,  16  fr.  10  c.);  no  change  of  carriages.  —  The 
digression  hom  Orte  (p.  69)  to  the  beantifal  waterfalls  of  Temi  (p.  87) 
is  recommended  to  all  who  have  sufficient  time. 

From  Florence  to  TeroniolOy  76  M.,  see  pp.  38-47.  The  main 
line  to  Some  diverges  to  the  right  (S.)  firom  the  branch-line  to  Pe- 
rugia, Assisi ,  and  Foligno,  and  at  flirst  skirts  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Traflimene  Lake  (oomp.  p.  47). 

82  M.  CatUgUone  del  Lago^  lying  to  the  left  on  a  promontory 
extending  into  the  lake,  poBsesses  an  old  palazzo  of  the  Duohi  della 
Conila,  built  by  Alessl. 

86Vs  M.  Pofifeoie,  a  small  place  with  unimportant  frescoes  in  its 
churches  by  Peragino  and  his  school.  The  line  takes  a  W.  direction 
and  Joins  ^e  line  from  Siena  in  the  valley  of  the  Chiana  (R.  4). 

98 Vs  M.  C9lilllL  —  The  Bailwat  Stahoit  i*Re»tamrani)  is  about 
ii/s  M.  firom  tha  town,  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  'Posto'  (seat  in  a  carriage) 
to  the  town  1  fr.,  two  'posti'  lijs  fr. 

Hotelt.  Corona,  Via  Porsenna  1,  unpretending  and  moderate ;  Etsobia, 
at  the  station,  well  spoken  of. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  inspect  the  Etruscan  Antiquities  should  en- 
quire for  the  custodian,  who  is  generally  to  be  found  at  the  museum.  For 
'opening  the  museum  and  accompanying  visitors  to  the  tombs  his  tariff- 
charge  is  6  fr.  An  additional  fee  is  required  for  the  Deposito  del  Gran- 
duca  (p.  62).  The  road  to  the  tombs  is  very  muddy  in  wet  weather. 
—  Travellers  are  cautioned   against  making  purchases  of  Etruscan  anti- 
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quities  at  Chinsi,  as  'aaiiquitiea''  £rom  Eirascan  tombs  are  largely  manufao 
tared  here. 

Chiusi  (820  ft. ;  1800  inhab.),  the  ancient  Clusium,  one  of  the 
twelve  Etrascan  capitals,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  against 
Rome,  and  as  the  headquarters  of  Porsenna,  was  fearfnlly  devastated  by 
malaria  in  the  middle  ages ;  bnt  nnder  the  grand-dnkes  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine  the  Val  di  Chiana  was  gradually  drained,  and  the  town 
recovered  from  these  disasters.  The  walls  ar^  mediaeval;  a  few  re- 
lics of  those  of  the  Etmscan  period  are  traceable  near  the  cathedral, 
outside  the  Porta  delle  Torri.  A  walk  thence  round  the  town  to 
the  Porta  Romana,  also  called  Porta  di  8.  Pietro,  affords  pleasing 
views  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  Chiana  Valley,  Citt?t  della  Pieve,  the 
mountains  of  Cetona,  to  the  N.  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepul- 
ciano,  and  the  latter  town  itself.  Under  the  town  extends  a  laby- 
rinth of  subterranean  passages  (inaccessible),  the  precise  object  of 
which  is  unknown ;  but  they  probably  belonged  to  an  elaborate  system 
of  drainage,  as  the  ancient  Etruscans  excelled  in  works  of  this  kind, 
and  were  even  in  advance  of  many  modem  nations. 

The  interesting  Museo  Etbusoo  contains  a  valuable  coUeotion 
of  objects  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  around  Chiusi,  such  as  vases 
(including  several  curious  polychrome  urns),  dishes,  bronzes,  mirrors, 
sarcophagi,  and  especially  cinerary  urns,  chiefly  of  terracotta,  with  a 
few  of  alabaster  and  travertine. 

The  Cathedral  of  8.  Mustiola  consists  almost  entirely  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  buildings;  the  eighteen  columns  of  unequal 
thickness  in  the  interior,  and  the  tomb  of  S.  Mustiola  are  derived 
from  a  similar  source.  The  sacristy  contains  a  mass-book  illumin- 
ated with  admirable  miniatures  of  the  15th  cent.,  chiefly  by  ar- 
tists of  the  Sienese  school.  The  walls  of  the  arcades  in  the  cathedral 
square  bear  numerous  Etruscan  and  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  great  attraction  of  Chiusi  are  the  •Etbuscan  Tombs  (guide, 
see  p.  61),  situated  in  isolated  hills  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 
The  most  important  are  the  following:  to  the  N.E.  the  Depo8iio  del 
Oranducoy  3  M.  (private  property ;  fee  y^i  fir.);  near  it  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  Depostto  ddla  Schniay  with  paintings  represent* 
ing  gladiatorial  combats.  The  Deposito  del  Poggio  Qajellij  which  is 
supposed,  but  without  authority,  to  be  the  Mauaoleum  of  Porsenna 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Yarro,  is  3  M.  distant  and  much  dilapidated. 
To  the^N.W.,  the  Deposito  delle  Monachc,  2  M. ;  then,  to  the  S.B., 
the  Deposito  del  CoUe,  with  mural  paintings,  1  M.  from  the  town. 
Near  8.  CkiUrina,  on  the  way  to  the  station,  are  small  catacombs  of 
the  early-Christian  period,  and  near  them  a  Roman  tomb. 

About  31/2  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Chiusi  lies  the  little  town  of  Sarteaao 
(about  1970  ft.),  above  which  rises  an  ancient  castle.  The  VUla  Bt»rg<igl% 
contains  a  collection  of  sarcophagi,  vases,  small  bronzes,  and  other  anti- 
.quities  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which,  admission  is  courteously  granted. 

A  diligence  runs  from  the  Ohiusi  station  in  1  hr.  to  the  (5  M.)  loftily 
situated  town  of  Oittik  delU  Fieve  (1665  ft.),  with  2200  inhab.,  the  birth- 
place of  Pietro  Vannucci  (1446-1524),  surnamed  Perugino  after  Perugia,  which 
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WM  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  (c<Hnp.  p.  49).  '  The  town  possesses  ser- 
era!  of  his  pictures,  but  they  are  works  of  his  later  period,  hastily 
painted  and  chiefly  done  by  his  pupils,  as  the  master  apparently  deemed 
his  native  place  not  capable  of  appreciating  works  of  a  more  elaborate 
kind.  —  The  oratory  dei  DiieipUtMti  ^  or  8.  Maria  dei  B(aneMi^  contains 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  one  of  the  largest  pictures  by  Perugino;  two 
letters  of  the  artist  from  Perugia  (1504)  are  shown  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  this  fresco,  reducing  it  from  200  to  76  ducats.  —  In  the  Cathedral 
(interior  modernised)  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (first  chapel  to  the  left), 
und  in  the  choir  a  Madonna  with  88.  Peter,  Paul,  Oervasius,  and  Prota- 
aius,  1513.  The  picture  of  St.  Antony  with  St.  Paulus  Eremita  and  St. 
Marcellus  in  8.  Agottino,  belonged  originally  to  the  church  of  S.  Antonio. 
All  these  pictures  are  by  Perugino.  —  Outside  the  Orvieto  gate  is  the  church 
of  3.  Maria  dei  8erviy  containing  remains  of  a  Crucifixion  by  Perugino, 
dating  from  1517. 

The  road  leading  from  Citta  della  Pieve  in  an  B.  direction  to  Perugia 
(31  M.)  was  formerly  much  frequented. 

About  7Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Chiusi  (carriage  in  IV4  hr.),  and  at  the 
same  distance  to  the  W.  from  Citti  della  Pieve,  lies  the  small  town  of 
Oetona,  commanded  by  a  medieeval  castle.  The  Palazzo  Terrosi  contains 
a  small  collection  of  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood  (visitors  gen- 
erally admitted  on  presenting  their  cards),  such  as  handsome  poly- 
chrome and  richly  gilded  urns;  an  elephants  tusk  with  archaic  reliefs 
from  the  Odyssey,  etc.  —  Picturesque  grounds  at  tiie  back  of  the  palace. 

The  Railway  desoends  the  Ghiana  valley.  104  M.  Fieulle; 
the  village,  21/2  M.  distant,  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  right.  112  M. 
Allerona,  Near  Ometo  the  Ohiana  falls  into  the  PagUa,  a  tnibul- 
ent  tributary  of  the  Tiher,  which  causes  great  damage  In  rainy 
seasons.  The  rock  here  is  tertiary  sandstone,  while  at  Orvieto  the 
-volcanic  district  begins ,  of  which  the  central  point  Is  the  lake  of 
Bolsena  fp.  68). 

1181/a  M.  Stat.  Orvieto  (440  ft.),  at  the  base  of  the  hiU  oc- 
cupied by  the  town,  to  which  a  cable- tramway  (^Funicolare;  5min. : 
30  c.),  520  yds.  in  length ,  ascends  at  a  gradient  of  27 :  100,  pass- 
ing through  a  tunnel  under  the  Fortezza.  Hotel-omnibuses  wait  ^t 
the  upper  end  of  the  cable-tramway. 


Orvieto.  —  Hotels.  *Oramd  H6tbx.  dxllb  Belue  Abti  (Palazzo  Bisenzi), 
Corso  Cavour,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2-6,  B.  iVsf  ddjj.  incl.  wine  3,  D.  5,  omn.  1  fr.  — 
AxB.  ToBDi  &  Aquila  Bianca,  Via  Garibaldi,  behind  the  Palazzo  Comunale, 
R.,  L.,  ft  A.  IV2-3,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  omn.  V2  fr.,  well 
spoken  of-,  Locanda  Valkntint,  Via  8.  Andrea  17,  unpretending.  —  Caffi 
BensdetUy  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

The  Wine  of  Orvieto  is  esteemed  both  here  and  at  Borne. 

Photographs  of  Signorelli''s  frescoes  sold  by  Armoni,  near  the  Cathedral. 

Orvieto  (1165  ft. ;  7300  inhab.),  a  small  town  and  episcopal  res- 
idence, on  an  isolated  tufa  rock,  occupies  the  site  of  VoUiniiy  one 
of  the  twelve  capitals  of  the  Etruscan  League.  Volsinii,  after  various 
vicissitudes  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  B.C.  264  by  the  Romans, 
who  are  said  to  have  carried  off  2000  statues  among  the  booty.  The 
wealth  of  the  ancient  town  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
numerous  vases,  trinkets,  and  statues.  A  new  town,  the  Vrhihentum 
of  Procopius,  arose  on  the  site,  and  was  called  Vrhs  Vetus  in  the 
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8th  cent.,  whence  is  derived  its  modem  name.  In  the  middle  ages 
tt  was  a  great  strooghold  of  the  Quelphs,  and  often  aifotded  retnge 
to  the  popes.  About  4-5  hrs.  Is  aiifflcieat  focabaaty  vidttothetown. 
From  the  K.  entrance  to  tbe  to«n,  where  the  terminus  of  the  cable- 
tramway  (p.  63)  ia  situated,  near  the  old  castle  mentioned  below, 
runs  the  Corso,  the  principal  street  of  Oivieto.  Two  medieval  towere 


rise  in  this  street ;  opposite  the  flist  of  these  ts  the  Vis  del  Duomo, 
which  leads  us  straight  to  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  with  the  far-famed  — 
**Okthedm](Pl.  1~),  a  magnifloent  example  of  the  Italian  Oothio 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  inteiestini;  buildings  In  Italy,  founded  in 
consequence  of  the  'Miracle  of  Bolsena'  (comp.  p.  6S).  The  first  stone 
was  solemnly  laid  by  Pope  NlshoUs  IV.  on  13th  Nov.  1290,  and  the 
ediQce  begun  under  the  superiision  of  a  now  unknown  architect. 
The  work  progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  1309  Bishop  Guldo  di  Farneia 
was  able  to  read  the  first  mass  in  the  church.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  with  transept  and  rectangular  choir.  It  is  114'/»  yds. 
long  and  36  yds.  wide,  and  like  the  cathedrals  of  Florenee  and  Siena 
is  constincted  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  marble.  This 
cathedral,  like  those  in  other  towns,  once  constituted  a  great  arena 
for  the  display  of  artistic  skill .  The  guardians  of  the  building  were 
unwearied  in  providing  for  Its  ornamentation,  ajid  like  the  curators 
of  modern  maseams  who  are  zealous  to  secure  works  by  the  best 
artists,  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  first 
masters  of  the  day  for  the  embellishment  of  their  church. 
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Tlie  *Fa9Adb,  with  its  three  gables,  44  yds.  vide  and  160  ft. 
high ,  ia  goigeously  enriched  with  sculptures  and  (freely  restored) 
mosaics,  and  is  probahly  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  'polychrome' 
monument  in  existence.  Though  it  was  begun  in  1310  under  the 
supervision  and  according  to  the  plans  of  Lorenzo  MaitarU  of  Siena, 
its  upper  part  was  not  finished  until  the  16th  century. 

Tbe  excellent  Bas-Bblisfs  on  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbe  pillars,  whicb  in 
naany  respeots  are  cbaracteristio  of  the  transitional  style  preceding  the 
Benaissance,  represent  scenes  from  the  Old  and  "Sew  Testament:  1st  pillar 
to  the  left,  from  the  Creation  down  to  Tubal  Gain^  2nd,  Abraham,  ge- 
ne^ogy  of  the  Virgin ;  8rd.  History  of  Christ  and  Mary  *,  4th,  Last  Judgment 
with  Paradise  and  Hell^  aooTe  are  the  bronse  emblems  of  the  BTangelists, 
by  Zor»  Maitani.  Above  the  principal  portal,  a  Madonna  under  a  canopy, 
in  marble,  by  Andrea  Pi$ano,  On  tbe  margin  of  the  Urge  square  panel, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  rose-window,  are  small  marble  statues  of 
prophets,  and  above,  oi  the  Apostles,  executed  by  RaffaeUo  da  MonUlapc 
(15W)  et  seq.). 

Above  the  doors  and  in  the  three  pointed  gables  are  Mosaics  on  a 
golden  ground,  of  various  periods  (14-19th  cent.):  Annunciation,  ISu^- 
ii&la  of  the  Virgin,  Baptism  of  Christ,  Coronation  of  the  Madonna ^  the 
latter,  the  principal  picture,  is  the  highest. 

The  *Iiiterier  has  recently  been  admirably  restored.  It  is  constructed, 
like  that  of  the  Siena  cathedral,  of  alternate  layers  of  dark  and  light 
stone  (black  basalt  and  greyish-yellow  limestone  from  the  vicinity).  On 
each  side  four  columns  and  two  pillars  separate  the  nave,  which  is  131  ft. 
in  height,  from  the  lower  aisles.  Above  the  round- arched  arcades  is  a 
gallery  adorned  with  rich  carving.  The  windows  are  pointed,  and  the 
upper  parts  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  visible  frame-work  of  the  roof 
3vaa  formerly  richly  ornamented. 

At  the  sides  of  the  principal  entrance,  to  the  right.  St.  Sebastian  by 
Scalfca,  to  the  left,  St.  Bochus.  In  the  Left  Aislb  ,  Madonna  and  St.  Ca- 
tharine, a  fresco  by  Oentile  da  Fabriano  (1426;  much  damaged).  Before  this 
•tanda  a  fine  marble  font,  tbe  lower  part  by  Lwa  di  Oiovanni  (1390),  the 
upper  by  Sano  di  MatUo  (1407).  —  In  the  I^avx,  to  the  right,  a  fine  marble 
holy  water  basin  in  the  Benaissance  style;  in  front  of  the  columns,  statues 
of  the  Apostles,  by  Jfosca,  Scalxay  Totiy  Oiov.  da  Bologna,  and  other  masters. 
-—  In  the  Choer,  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Vii^in  by  Ugolino  di  PreU 
d'llario  and  Fietro  di  Puccio.  By  the  high-altar  (on  both  sides)  the  Annun- 
aiata  by  MoccM,  The  beautiAilly  inlaid  stalls  in  the  choir  by  artists  of 
Siena,  of  the  14-15th  cent.,  have  recently  been  replaced  by  modern  works. 
On  each  side  is  an  altar  with  reliefs  in  marble:  on  the  left.  Visitation  of 
Mary,  executed  hjMoschino  when  15  years  of  age,  from  designs  by  Sammicheli^ 
to  the  right*  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Motca, 

Bight  Tranapt.  The  **Cafpblla  Kuova,  (best  light  In  the  morning), 
containing  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  (Jiadonna  di  3,Brizio),  occupies 
an  importont  page  in  the  annaJs  of  Italian  art.  Don  Francesco  di  Barone, 
the  superiutendent  of  the  cathedral-mosaics,  having  heard  that  the  ^famous 
painter  and  monk*  Fra  Angilico  da  FietoU  was  not  engaged  during  the  summer 
in  Bome  (where  he  had  been  working  at  the  Vatican),  invited  him  to 
Orvieto,  and  secured  his  services  for  the  decoration  of  the  chapel.  In  1447 
Fra  Angelico  accordingly  worked  here,  but  for  three  months  only,  during 
which  time  he  executed  two  panels  of  the  vaulting  above  the  altar 
representing  Christ  in  the  glory  as  Judge,  and  prophets  to  the  right,  l^o- 
thlng  more  was  done  til  11499,  when  tbe  work  was  continued  and  completed 
by  Luca  SignorelU*  These  mural  paintings  are  the  chief  attraction  here. 
The  first  ftesoo  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  shows  the  overthrow  of  Anti- 
christ, who  is  represented  in  the  foreground,  preaching ;  the  two  devout 
figures,  in  the  comer  to  the  left,  are  said  to  be  portraits  of  Signorelli  and 
"^  Angelico.  The  wall  on  the  ^de  by  which  we  enter  has  been  skilflilly 
^vered  with  representations  of  the  symbols  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  and  the 
^ath  of  the  Two  Witnesses.   —  Next  in  order  are  the  Besurrection  of 
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the  Dead  and  the  Funishment  of  the  Condemned;  then,  on  the  wall  of  the 
flJtar,  (right)  Descent  into  Hell,  and  Geft)  Ascent  into  Heaven,  and  lastly, 
adjoining  the  first  picture,  Paradise.  —  Below  these  are  medallions  of  poets 
of  the  future  life,  surrounded  with  scenes  from  their  works.  On  the 
ceiling:  Apostles,  angels  with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  patriarchs 
and  church-fathers,  virgins  and  martvrs.  —  These  paintings  are  the  most 
important  work  produced  during  the  ibth  century.  In  the  mastery  of  form, 
in  the  boldness  of  motion  and  of  foreshortening^  and  in  the  acquaintance 
with  the  nude,  Signorelli  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
Michael  Angelo,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  borrowed  several  motives  from 
these  works  for  his  Last  Judgment  in  the  Siztine  Chapel.  —  JSignarelU 
also  completed  the  decoration  of  the  vaulting,  and  painted  the  fine  Bntomb- 
ment  in  the  niche  behind  the  Piet4  of  ScaUa  (iSTH), 

Opposite,  in  the  Left  Transept,  is  the  Cappella  dbl  Cobposalb,  where, 
behind  the  principal  altar ,  is  a  canopy  of  marble  mosaic,  containing  a 
silver  reliquary,  in  which  is  preserved  the  blood-stained  chalice-cloth 
(corporale)  connected  with  the  Miracle  of  Bolnena  (p.  68).  The  reliquary, 
executed  by  Ugolino  di  Maestro  Vieri  of  Siena  in  1337,  and  resembling  in  form 
the  fagade  of  the  cathedral,  is  about  4V3  ft.  broad,  2  ft.  high,  and  440  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  Passion  and  the  ^Miracle^  are  represented  on  it  in  brilliant 
enamel }  it  is  exhibited  to  the  public  on  Corpus  Christi  and  on  Easter 
Day ,  but  at  other  times  it  is  shown  only  by  permission  of  the  Sindaco. 
Modernised  frescoes  of  the  *Miracle  of  Bolsena^  by  Ugolino  di  Prete  Jlario 
(1357-64).    Over  the  altar  on  the  left,  a  Madonna  by  L^o  Memmi. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  •Opbea  dbl  Duomo  (PI.  2) , 
containing  the  Museo  Murhicipale  (adm.  daily).  Tickets  (V2  ^0  &^& 
obtained  at  Armoni's  photograph-shop  (p.  63),  at  the  corner  of  the 
Piazza  S.  Maria  and  the  Yia  del  Duomo. 

Obound  Floob.  Room  J.  Weapons,  bronzes,  pottery,  etc.,  from  the 
Etruscan  Necropolis  (p.  67).  Plan  of  the  excavations.  —  Room  I  J.  Architec- 
tural ornaments  in  terracotta,  from  a  Roman  temple,  the  remains  of  which 
were  discovered  in  a  new  street  near  the  Qiardino  Pubblico.  Reconstruc- 
tion of  an  Etruscan  tomb. 

The  FiBST  Floob  contains  mediseval  works  of  art  belonging  to  the 
Opera  del  Duomo.  Two  fine  designs  on  parchment  for  the  fagade  of  the 
cathedral  (one,  probably  the  older,  showing  only  a  single  gable)  and  a  sketch 
(also  on  parchment)  for  a  pulpii,  which  was  never  completed;  a  beau- 
tifully carved  and  inlaid  reading-desk ;  a  precious  reliquary  by  Ugolino  di 
Maestro  Vieri  and  Viva  da  Siena;  vestments;  two  statues  representing  the 
Annunciation,  hy  Friedrieh  0/ Freiburg  (14th  cent.);  two  specimen  frescoes 
by  Signorelliy  representing  himself  and  a  certain  l^iccolo  Franceschi;  a 
Madonna,  a  fine  statue  by  Oiov.  PisanOy  partly  coloured,  etc. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  right ,  behind,  are  the  Falca%o 
Ve$covile  (12-1 3th  cent.),  and  more  in  front  the  Palatzo  dbi  Papiy 
or  Palazzo  Soliano,  fonnded  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1294,  with 
&  large  meeting-hall  (now  undergoing  restoration).  —  In  the  street 
behind  the  latter  is  the  Palazzo  Marsciano  ('degli  Ufflzi  govematiyi'), 
by  Ant,  da  SangaUo  the  Younger. 

The  Via  del  Duomo  leads  to  the  N.W.  from  the  cathedral  to 
(8  min.)  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  with  the  PcU,  del  Popolo  or  del  Car 
pitanOy  the  rear  of  which  is  interesting  (12-1 3th  cent.).  —  8.  OiO' 
venale(Vl.  6),  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town,  is  an  11th  cent,  church, 
with  early-Oothic  choir,  altar  of  1170,  and  fragments  of  old  frescoes 
(1312,  1399). 

The  Corso  leads  to  the  Piazza  Maggiore,  nowVlttorioEmanuele, 
with  the  Palazzo  del  Comune  (Pi.  4),  dating  from  the  12th  cent,  and 
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restored  in  the  14th,  the  still  anilnished  fafade  of  which  was  re-* 
newed  by  Scalza  in  1585.  —  Adjacent  is  the  church  of  8.  Andrea 
(PL  33 1  with  a  twelve-sided  tower  of  the  11th  cent,  and  a  restored 
facade.  In  the  interior  are  paintings  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent., 
and  a  late-Qothic  pulpit,  the  ornamentation  on  the  hack  of  which 
dates  from  the  9th  century. 

In  the  S.  transept  of  8.  Domenieo  (PI.  6)  is  the  monument  of 
Cardinal  de  Braye,  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio  (1282);  the  crypt  was 
built  by  SammichelL 

The  Fortreas,  constructed  by  Cardinal  Albornoz  in  1364,  and  sit- 
uated at  the  N.£.  entrance  of  the  town  (p.  64),  has  been  converted 
into  a  garden  with  an  amphitheatre  for  public  performances.  Fine 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Umbrian  mountains.  —  The 
cnstodian  of  the  garden  keeps  the  key  of  the  famous  ac^acent 
well,  II  Pozzo  di  8.  Pairizto,  which  was  begun  by  Ant,  da  8angaLlo 
the  Younger  in  1527,  and  completed  by  Mo$ea  in  1540.  It  is  partly 
hewn  in  the  tufa  rock,  partly  built  of  masonry,  and  is  203  ft.  deep, 
and  43  ft.  wide.  Two  separate  spiral  staircases  wind  round  the 
shaft ;  the  water-carrying  asses  descended  by  one,  and  ascended  by 
the  other  (fee  Va  &.). 

On  the  N.W,  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands, 
below  the  ancient  town-wall,  an  extensive  *£tni8can  Hecropolis 
was  discovered  in  1876  (most  conveniently  visited  on  the  way 
back  to  the  station ,  about  halfway ,  a  digression  of  less  than 
200  paces;  comp.  Plan,  p.  64).  The  tombs,  which  are  arranged 
in  groups  and  rows,  date  chiefly  from  the  5th  cent.  B.  C,  and  some 
of  them  were  found  intact.  Their  facades,  as  elsewhere,  are  con- 
structed of  three  large  stones,  two  of  which,  placed  nearly  upright, 
are  roofed  by  the  third.  Adjoining  the  entrance  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  deceased  in  the  ancient  Etruscan  character.  The  inner 
chamber  is  square  in  form,  and  covered  with  the  primitive  kind  of 
vaulting  in  which  the  stones  are  laid  horizontally,  each  overlapping 
the  one  below  it.  The  tombs  contained  many  painted  vases,  of 
Greek,  and  particularly  of  Corinthian  and  Attic  workmanship,  and 
articles  of  native  manufacture,  the  most  important  being  black  ter- 
racotta vases  with  patterns  impressed  on  them  (now  in  the  Opera 
del  Dnomo,  p.  66).  —  A  number  of  similar  tombs  have  been  dis- 
covered 2Y2  ^*  ^0  ^^6  S.W.  of  Orvieto,  near  a  suppressed  Capuchin 
monastery  (comp.  Plan).  Two  of  these  contain  paintings.  The  route 
to  them  is  rough.  The  custodian  must  be  enquired  for  in  the  town. 
- —  About  11/2  M.  beyond  the  Porta  Bomana  is  La  Badia,  the  ruined 
abbey-chnroh  of  San  Severo,  dating  from  the  11th  century. 

The  ExcuBSioN  to  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  most  conveniently 
i&ade  from  Orvieto  (one-horse  carr.  to  Bolsena,  12  M.,  in  about 
^hrs.,  10-12  fr.;  bargain  beforehand).  —  Quitting  Orvieto  by  the 
Porta  Maggiore  or  W.  gate  the  road  at  first  descends  into  the  valley 
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but  soon  re-ascends  with  m&ny  windings  (fine  retrospect  of  the  town) 
through  a  well-cultivated  district  to  a  monotonous  plateau,  which 
it  traverses  for  some  time  (the  direct  road  to  Monteiiascone,  p.  71, 
diverges  to  the  left).   Finally  we  descend  abruptly  to  — 

Bolsena  (^Hotel  in  the  Piazza),  a  poor  little  town  with  2200  in- 
hab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  lake,  a  little 
below  the  site  of  Volsinil  Noviy  which  arose  after  the  destruction 
of  the  older  Volsinil  (p.  63).  The  present  town  contains  inscriptions, 
columns,  and  sculptures  of  this  Roman  municipium.  The  ancient 
site  is  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by  an  antique  causeway  of  basalt. 
Among  the  ruins  is  an  amphitheatre,  worthy  of  special  attention, 
now  converted  into  a  vegetable-garden.  Beautiful  views  of  the  lake. 

The  church  of  S.  Cristina  was  founded  in  the  11th  cent,  and 
embellished  with  its  fine  Renaissance  facade  by  Cardinal  Giov. 
Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1503.  Above  the  doors  are  two 
terracotta  reliefs  by  Andrea  della  Bobhia, 

iMTSBioK.  To  the  right  of  the  ohoir  Ib  a  bnat  of  8.  Lucia,  of  the 
school  of  the  i2o66ia,  beneath  a  wooden  cracifix  of  the  14th  centary.  A 
portal  in  the  left  aisle  dates  from  the  11th  cent.;  the  reliet  represents 
the  Five  Wise  Virgins  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Beneath  the 
church,  in  the  space  before  the  entrance  to  the  CaUieombt,  stands  a  terra- 
cotta altar,  of  the  school  of  the  Bof>bia\  to  the  right,  above  the  stone 
with  which  St.  Christina,  a  maiden  of  Bolsena,  was  drowned  in  278,  is 
the  Altar  del  Miracolo  (see  below),  beneath  a  canopy  of  the  8th  centnry. 
Adjacent  is  the  TofpX>  of  th€  Saint,  below  a  modem  canopy.  The  chnrch 
also  contains  a  small  Museumt  with  inscriptions  and  glass  vessels  from  the 
catacombs,  Longobard  antiquities,  and  a  terracotta  statue  of  St.  Christina, 
dating  &om  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

The  ^Miracle  of  BoUena\  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  picture  by  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican,  occurred  in  1263.  A  Bohemian  priest,  who  was  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  was  convinced  of  its 
truth  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  drops  of  blood  on  the  host  which  he 
had  just  consecrated.  In  commemoration  of  this.  Pope  Urban  IV.  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini  in  1264  and  ordered  the  erection 
of  the  superb  cathedral  of  Orvieto  (p.  64). 

The  Museum  Comunale^  in  the  Piazza,  contains  a  Roman  sarco- 
phagus, with  the  triumph  of  Bacchus. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena,  the  ancient  Laeus  Volsinimtis^  995  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  28  H.  in  circumference,  is  the  vast 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  which  formed  the  central  point  of  a  wide 
sphere  of  volcanic  agency,  extending  as  far  as  Orvieto.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish  (its  eels  are  mentioned  by  Dante,  Purg.  xxiv,  24)  \  but  the 
banks,  especially  on  the  W.  side,  are  bleak  and  deserted,  owing  to  the 
malaria,  which  is  not  easily  dispersed  by  the  wind  from  the  confined 
basin  of  the  lake.  The  monotony  of  the  surface  is  relieved  by  the  two 
picturesque  islands  of  BUenU»a  and  the  rocky  Mariana.  On  the  latter 
Amalasuntha,  Queen  of  the  Ooths,  the  only  daughter  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  was  imprisoned  in  684,  and  afterwards  strangled  whilst  bathing, 
by  order  of  her  cousin  Theodatus,  whom  she  had  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  co-regent.  The  church  in  the  island  of  Bisentina  was  erected  by  the 
Famese  family  and  embellished  by  the  Carracci.  It  contains  the  relics 
of  St.  Christina. 

From  Bolsena  the  road  leads  towards  the  8.,  at  first  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake,  then  ascending  through  woods,  to  (S^/i  hrs.;  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion 2>/4  hrs.)  Montefaseone  (p.  71). 
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The  Baxlvat  fboh  Obyieto  to  Obtb  ahd  Bomb  now  traverses 
the  wooded  valley  of  the  Tiber j  the  broad,  stony  bed  of  which  bears 
traces  of  nnmerons  inundations.  Two  tannels.  To  the  left  lies  Baachi, 
126  M.  Castiglione  Teverino',  the  river  is  erossed.  130  M.  Alviano; 
136  M.  Attigliano  (junction  for  Viterbo,  p.  71);  139 V2  M.  Basaano 
Teverino,  on  a  hill  to  the  right. 

The  small  Lake  of  Bassanoy  fonnerly  Laeu$  V<idimoniM,  now  much  di  • 
minislied  in  extent,  is  famoos  in  ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
victories  of  the  Bomans  over  the  Etruscans,  B.C.  909  and  283.  Pliny  the 
Younger  fGp.  vili.  20)  has  described  the  lake  with  its  'floating  i8lands\ 
—  About  3  M.  farther  to  theW.  is  Bomarxo^  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
precipitous  rock,  near  the  ancient  Polimartiutn  y  where  extensive  exca- 
vations have  been  made. 

The  train  passes  through  several  tannels ,  and  afterwards  skirts 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  till  it  approaches  Orte,  which  becomes 
visible  on  the  height  to  the  left.  It  then  traverses  a  longer  tunnel 
and  reaches  the  station  of  Orte ,  where  the  railway  from  Foligno 
(Perngia  and  Ancona;  B.  11)  unites  with  the  main  line. 

144  M.  Orte  (^BaU,  Bestaurant),  with  2900  inhab.,  loftily  Bituated 
about  2  M.  to  the  N.,  the  ancient  Horia,  presents  no  object  of  in- 
terest beyond  its  situation.  —  The  train  descends  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  on  the  right  bank,  affording  pleasant  glimpses  of  both  banks. 
The  lofty  and  indented  ridge  of  Mount  Soracte  (p.  70)  becomes 
visible,  at  first  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  lie  S,  Vito  and  Otricolij  the  latter  a  small 
place  6  M.  distant  from  Orte,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Otriculum, 
where  numerous  antiquities  (p.  299  etc.) ,  have  been  excavated.  — 
150  M.  Oallese,  Farther  on,  high  above  the  left  bank,  is  the  small 
town  of  Magliano. 

152^2  M.  Borghetto ,  with  a  ruined  castle  on  the  height  to  the 
right.  The  Tiber  is  crossed  by  the  handsome  Ponte  Felice,  construct- 
ed by  Augustus,  and  restored  in  1589  by  SixtusY.,  over  which  most 
of  the  traffic  between  Bome  and  the  N.E.  provinces  formerly  passed. 

About  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Borghetto  (carriages  at  the  station)  lies 
Gi?it&CafteUaxLa(A£&.  Natalueeiy  good  cuisine),  with  4300  inhab., 
picturesquely  situated  500  ft  above  the  sea,  near  the  site  of  FaleHi, 
the  town  of  the  Faliaci,  which  was  captured  by  Gamillus  in  B.  G.  396. 
A  bridge,  erected  by  Clement  XI.  in  1712,  carries  the  road  into 
the  town  across  a  ravine,  120  ft.  in  depth.  The  Cathedral  of  8. 
Mariay  rebuilt  in  the  16th  cent.,  retains  a  handsome  portico  erected 
in  1210  by  Jacobus  Bomanua  and  his  son  Coamas;  the  bust  in 
mosaic  of  Christ  over  the  door  to  the  right  is  by  Jacobus.  The 
choir-screens  also  date  ftom  the  13th  century.  A  flight  of  steps 
leads  from  the  high-altar  to  a  chapel  on  the  left  with  two  tablets  of 
rich  Cosmato  work.  Some  of  the  columns  in  the  crypt  are  an- 
cient —  The  Citadel,  erected  by  Alexander  VI.  in  1500  from  a 
design  by  Ant,  da  SangaUo  the  Elder,  was  enlarged  by  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.  The  deep  ravines  by  which  the  town  is  enclosed  testify 
to  vast  volcanic  convulsions.   They  contain  a  few  fragments  of  an- 
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cient  -walls  and  numerous  Etruscan  tombs  hewn  in  tlie  rock,  espe- 
cially near  the  citadel.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  town-district, 
in  the  Contrada  lo  S'^asato,  the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  Temple  were 
discovered  in  1887;  while  another,  known  as  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Quiritis,  was  found  in  the  Contrada  Celle,  the  valley  to  the  N.E. 

of  the  town. 

Interesting  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Falerii  Novi  (now  pronounced 
FAlleri),  3  M.  distant.  Near  the  citadel  the  Fonte  del  Terreno  is  crossed  to  the 
left,  where  tombs  honeycomb  the  rocks  on  all  sides,  this  being  the  more 
direct  route  to  Falerii  Nbvi  or  Colonia  Junonia,  founded  by  ttie  Romans 
about  240,  situated  in  the  plain,  3  U.  to  the  N.  of  Clvitk  Castellana.  Etruscan 
and  Roman  tombs  are  here  seen  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  town  was 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  IVa  H.  in  circumference;  the  well-pre- 
served walls  are  protected  by  square  towers  and  penetrated  by  gates,  of 
which  the  Porta  di  Oiove  on  the  W.,  and  the  Porta  del  Bove^  on  Uie  S.E. 
are  worthy  of  a  visit  Near  the  latter  are  the  theatre  (of  Roman  construc- 
tion), the  piscina,  and  what  is  regarded  as  the  forum,  at  the  back  of  the 
theatre.  At  the  Porta  di  Oiove,  within  the  walls,  is  the  interesting  ruin 
of  the  Abbadia  di  S.  Maria,  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  nave,  antique 
columns.  The  adjoining  building  contains  inscriptions,  statues ,  etc. ,  the 
result  of  excavations  made  here.    An  amphitheatre  has  also  been  discovered. 

Giviti  Castellana  is  a  starting-point  for  the  Soracte;  there  and  back 
about  7  hrs.  A  good  road  (one-horse  carriage  6-^  fr. ;  about  2  hrs.)  leads 
to  J3.  Oresiey  formerly  called  S.  Rest(i)o  and  in  the  10th  cent.  3,  £distio,  a 
village  about  Vz  hr.  from  the  summit. 

Soracte,  mentioned  by  Horace  (Carm.  i.  9:  Tides  ut  alia  itet  nive 
candidum  Soraete)  and  Virgil  (^n.  zi,  785:  Sumnu  deum  $ancti  etutos  So- 
ractis  Apollo\  is  a  limestone-ridge,  descending  precipitously  on  both  sides, 
extending  3-4  M.  from  N.W.  to  S.  E.,  and  culminating  in  several  peaks 
of  different  heights.  On  the  slope  which  gradually  descends  towards  the 
S.  E.  is  situated  the  village  of  8.  Oreste.  Leaving  the  miserable  village 
to  the  right,  the  path  ascends  gradually  to  the  left,  and  in  Vs  ^-  reaches 
the  monastery  of  8.  Silvestro  (2120  ft.),  founded  in  746  by  (^arloman,  son 
of  Charles  Martel  and  brother  of  Pepin.  The  central  and  highest  summit 
(2265  ft.),  with  the  church  of  8.  8ih8t(ro  and  .a  small  dlsus^  monastery, 
may  now  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes.  In  ancient  times  a  Temple  of 
Apollo  occupied  this  site.  The  *View,  uninterrupted  in  every  direction, 
embraces  several  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Central  Apennines,  the  Volscian 
and  Alban  Mts.,  the  sea  (to  the  W.),  and  the  Ciminian  Forest  (to  the  K). 
—  We  may  descend  from  S.  Oreste  to  SlimfgUano  (see  below)  in  about 
2V2  hrs.  (mule  5  fr.) 

The  Borghetto  and  CiviXk  Castellana  road  next  leads  to  (7V«H.)  ITepi 
(p.  76).    Halfway  a  road  diverges  on  the  right  to  Caprarola  (p.  75). 

Beyond  Borghetto,  to  the  right,  Givitk  Castellana  (p.  69)  be- 
comes visible  for  a  short  time.  The  train  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  160 1/2  M.  StimiglianOj  and  165  M.  Poggio  MirUto,  both  sit- 
uated in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Sahina^  where  olive-trees 
abound.  172  M.  Far  a  Sabina  lies  near  the  ruins  of  Cures,  the  an- 
cient Sabine  town,  where  Numa  Pompilius  was  bom, 

The  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  (180  M.)  MofOe 
Botondo.  The  village  (3400  inhab.),  to  the  left,  2  M.  higher  (fine 
view  of  the  Sabine  Mts.),  has  an  old  castle  of  the  Orsini,  now  be- 
longing to  the  Piombino  family.  It  was  stormed  by  Garibaldi  on 
26th  Oct.,  1867.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  Mentana  (p.  341),  where 
he  was  defeated  on  3rd  Nov.  by  the  Papal  and  French  troops,  and 
forced  to  retreat. 
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From  Monte  Rotondo  to  Rome,  a  Journey  of  3/4  hr.,  the  line 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Salaria.  At  (I86Y2  M.) 
Caste  I  OiubiUo  (p.  339)  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  vanishes  again  as  we  approach  the  Anio 
(p.  339).  To  the  left  are  the  Sahine  and  Alban  mountains;  then 
Rome  again,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  becomes  visihle  to  the  right. 
—  1 9^/2  M.  Portonaceio,  A.  wide  circuit  round  the  city  is  described, 
and  near  the  Porta  Maggiore  the  so-called  temple  of  Minerva  Me- 
dica  (p.  156)  is  passed,  on  the  left. 

196  M.  Rome,  see  p.  116. 

10.  From  Attigliano  to  Vlterbo. 

The  Etnif  can  Towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yiterbo. 

Fbox  ATTiaLiANO  TO  ViTXBBo,  25  M.,  railway  in  IVviVs  br.  (fares  4fr. 
56,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  5  c). 

Attigliano  J  see  p.  69.  -—  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber,  passes 
(31/2  M.")  Sipicdano  and  (IOI/2  M.)  Orotic  S.  Stefano,  and  reaches  — 

16^/2  M.  Montefiascone.  The  station,  at  which  omnibuses  and 
carriages  meet  the  trains,  lies  on  the  Yiterbo  road,  nearly  3M.  from 
the  high-lying  town.  Shortly  before  we  reach  the  latter,  we  pass 
8.  FlavianOy  an  interesting  church  of  1030,  restored  by  Urban  lY. 
in  1262  (the  shorter  foot-path  does  not  pass  the  church). .  The  an- 
cient lower  church  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Canon  Johannes  Fugger 
of  Augsburg,  with  the  Inscription  — 

Est^  JSst,  Est.    Propter  nimium  est, 
Johannes  de  Fue,^  D.  tneus^  mortutu  est. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  ecclesiastic,  that,  when  travelling,  he  directed  his 
yalet  to  precede  him  an4  to  inscribe  the  word  'Esf  on  the  doors  of  the 
hostelries  where  the  best  wine  was  to  be  had.  On  the  door  of  the  inn  at 
Montefiascone  Obottle  mountain'')  the  'Est'  was  written  three  times ,  and 
the  good  canon  relished  the  wine  here  so  highly  that  he  never  got  any 
farther.  The  best  muscatel  of  the  district  is  still  known  as  Est  Est  (1  fr. 
per  'flasehetto'). 

The  little  town  (2010  ft. ;  Albergo  Garibaldi,  tolerable,  bargain 
adTisable),  with  3100  inhab. ,  commands  a  magnificent  ylew :  N.  the 
lake  of  Bolsena  as  far  as  the  chain  of  M.  Amlata,  E.  the  Umbrian 
Apennines,  S.  as  far  as  the  Olminian  Forest,  W.  as  far  as  the  sea. 
The  extensive  plain  of  ancient  Etruria  with  its  numerous  villages 
may  be  surveyed  from  this  point ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  the  celebrated  Fanum  Voltumnae,  the  most 
sacred  shrine  of  the  Etruscans,  once  stood  here.  The  uncompleted 
Cathedral  of  8,  Margareta,  with  an  octagonal  dome,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  works  of  Sammicheli  (i^th.  cent.). 

To  C8  X.)  Bolsena,  see  p.  w.  The  direct  road  to  Orvieto  does  not 
touch  Bolsena,  but  remains  on  the  height  to  the  £.  A  branch  to  the  right 
leads  to  (3  M.)  Bagnorea  (the  ancient  Balneum  Regis') ,  picturesquely  sit- 
uated on  a  hill  surrounded  by  ravines,  and  interesting  to  geologists. 

The  railway  to  Yiterbo  runs  to  the  S.  through  a  bleak  and  un- 
attractive plain.  Midway  between  Montefiascone  and  Yiterbo,  to  the 
W.  of  the  high-road  lies  part  of  the  ancient  Via  Cassia  (p.  77). 
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25  M,  ViterbOi  —  Station  to  the  y.  of  the  town,  ontaide  the  Porta 

Fiorentina. 

Hotels.  Gbandori,  at  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  B.  from  IVs  fr..  also  re- 
staurant and  cafd ;  Schenabdi,  near  the  Piazza,  with  a  frequented  trattoria ; 
Piccolo  Pasioi,  near  the  station;  Avoblo  (tolerable,  B.  iVs  fr.)?  Tsb  Bb, 
boUi  in  the  Piazsa.  —  SeJUnardCt  is  the  heit  caf^. 

Post  Office,  Piazza  del  Plebiscite.  —  Photogbaphs  at  Leonardo  Primi*$, 
8.  Giovanni  in  Zoccoli  7,  and  PologtVt,  Vicolo  della  Ficunaccia. 

Viterlo,  an  episcopal  residence  with  16,300  inhab.,  snnounded 
by  ancient  Longobard  walls  and  towers,  is  sltnated  in  a  plain  on  the 
N,  side  of  the  Ciminian  Forest,  1210  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  It 
was  the  central  point  of  the  extensive  grant  called  the  'patrimony 
of  St.  Peter*,  made  by  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscia  (d.  1115)  to 
the  papal  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history  as  a  residence 
of  the  popes ,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  papal  elections  in  the  13th 
century.  Viterbo,  called  by  old  Italian  authors  the  'city  of  hand- 
some fountains  and  beautiful  women',  still  presents  an  abundance 
of  fine  aichitectural  details  and  picturesque  points. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  Pia%%a  del  Plebiacito, 
in  which  rises  the  *Palazzo  Pubblioo,  with  a  beautiful  portico  of 
the  15th  century.  The  court  contains  an  elegant  fountain  and  6ix 
large  Etruscan  sarcophagi  with  figures  and  inscriptions.  To  the  right 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Munieipale  (key  on  the  1st  floor;  fee 

This  contains  Etruscan  and  Boman  antiquities:  also  the  'Decree  of 
Desiderius,  king  of  the  Longobards",  and  the  Tabula  GibeUaria,  forgeries  of 
the  notorious  Anniu»  of  Yiterbo,  a  Dominican  monk  who  died  at  Borne  in 
1602 ;  medieeval  sculptures ,  including  a  sphinx  from  S.  Maria  in  Grado 
(1285)  \  portrait-bust  in  terracotta,  probably  by  Andrea  della  Eobbia  (1510) ; 
an  Aquamanile  of  the  12th  cent.j  and  a  few  paintings;  *Piet&  firom  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco,  painted  by  Seb.  dti  Piombo  under  the  influence 
of  Michael  Angelo;  an  ancient  but  ruined  replica  of  the  Scourging  of 
Christ  (p.  320),  by  the  same  \  a  Baptism  of  Christ  from  S.  Giovanni  de^  Fio- 
rentini,  also  ascribed  to  Sebastiano;  and  a  Madonna,  by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo, 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Pubblico ,  to  the  left ,  is  the  small  church 
of  8,  AngetOy  on  the  facade  of  which  is  a  Boman  sarcophagus,  with  the 
Hunt  of  Meleager;  above  is  a  16th  cent,  inscription  in  honour  of  the 
beautiful  Galiana  (1138),  on  whose  account ,  like  Helen  of  old,  a 
war  was  once  kindled  between  Rome  and  Yiterbo,  in  which  the 
latter  was  victorious. 

Opposite,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  dell*  Indlpendenza,  are  a  lion 
and  a  palm-tree,  corresponding  to  a  similar  group  at  the  other  cor-* 
ner  of  the  Piazza,  whence  the  Via  S.  Ijorenso  leads  to  the  cathedral. 
Before  reaching  the  latter  we  cross  a  square,  with  a  medisval  foun- 
tain, and  a  large  bridge. 

In  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  spot  where  in  July, 
1155,  Pope  Hadrian  lY.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare,  an  Englishman) 
compelled  the  £mp.  Frederick  I.,  as  his  vassal,  to  hold  his  stirrup. 
Among  the  medisdval  buildings  to  the  left  is  the  dilapidated  but 
picturesque  Episcopal  Palace  of  the  13th  cent.,  in  which,  by  order 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  Conclave  elected  Gregory  X.  pope  in  1271, 
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Jolin  ZXI.  in  1276,  and  Martin  lY.  in  1281.    The  platfonn  behind 
the  palace  commands  a  fine  view. 

The  GATHBD&a.L  of  S.  Lobenzo,  a  handsome  Romanesqne  hasilica 

of  the  12th  eent.,  irith  a  Gothic  campanile,  was  restored  after  1489. 

IVTsaioa.  Tbe  fantastic  capitals  of  the  colmnBg  should  be  notieecl. 
At  the  end  of  the  rigbt  aisle  is  tbe  new  tomb  of  Pope  John  XXI.  {  tbe 
aaeient  tomb  of  13T7  is  opposite,  in  the  left  aisle,  behfaid  tbe  door.  In  tbe 
saerlBty  is  a  freseo.  Chxist  with  four  saints,  ascribed  to  LormMo  da  Vitet^ 
(U12).  —  At  the  high-altar  of  this  ehnrcb,  in  1279,  Coont  Gnido  de  Mont- 
fort,  -tfie  partisan  of  Obarles  of  Anjon ,  sssassinated  Henry ,  son  of  Oount 
Bichard  of  Cornwall ,  King  of  the  Germans  and  brother  of  Henry  III.,  in 
order  thereby  to  arenge  tilie  death  of  his  fiatber,  who  had  fallen  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham  in  12B5  when  lighting  against  Henry  IIL  Dante  men- 
tions this  deed  and  places  the  assassin  in  the  seventh  region  of  hell  (Inf. 
XII,  120).  Other  versions  of  the  story  mention  the  chnrch  of  8.  Silvestro 
(now  del  G«sii}  as  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

We  return  to  the  Piazza  del  Plehiscito  (p.  72).  Passing  through 
the  arehway  to  the  right  of  the  Palazzo  Puhhlico,  we  reach  in  a 
few  yards  the  elegant  portal  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della 
SahUe  (13th  cent.).  —  [Some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  town  are 
to  he  found  in  the  Yicolo  del  Pellegrino,  hetween  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscito  and  the  gate  leading  to  Vetralla.] 

In  the  market-place  rises  the  Fontana  Qrandc,  hegun  in  1206. 
The  Via  Vittorio  EmanueU  and  the  Via  Margherita  lead  hence  to 
the  Porta  Fiorentina,  in  the  direction  of  the  railway-station.  At 
the  end  of  the  former  we  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  church  of  8, 
Ro9a,  which  contains  the  blackened  mummy  of  that  saint ,  who  was 
bom  here  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  urged  the  people  to  rise  against  the 
£mp.  Frederick  II.  Her  festival  is  Sept.  8rd.  Here  also  are  fres- 
coes by  Benozzo  Qozzoli  (1453)  and  an  altar-piece  by  the  modern 
German  painter  Wittmer.  —  The  Yicolo  della  Ficunaocia  and  the 
following  street  lead  to  the  little  Romanesque  church  of  S,  Giovanni 
in  Zoeeoli  (11th  cent.)  and  thence  bythe  Porta  S.  Matteo  to  — 

8,  Maria  deUa  Verith  (key  in  the  Scuola  Tecnica,  1st  floor),  in 
which  the  Cappella  Mazzatosto,  to  the  right,  is  adorned  with  *Fre8- 
coes  by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo  (completed  in  1469) ,  representing  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Ascen- 
sion, saints,  and  prophets,  with  numerous  portraits.  The  mi^olica 
floor-tiles  in  front  of  the  altar  date  ftom  the  i5th  century.  Fine 
mona«tery-eourk  The  foundations  of  a  palace  built  by  Frederick  II. 
have  been  excavated  between  S.  Maria  della  Verity  and  the  station. 

Near  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  in  the  Piazza  della  Bocca,  stands  a 
fountain  of  1566,  ascribed  to  Vignola^  adjacent  to  which  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  8.  Francesco,  In  the  right  transept  of  the  latter 
ue  the  tombs  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  (d.  1268),  to  the  right,  and 
Hadrian  Y.  (d.  1276),  to  the  left;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  a 
csrdinars  tomb  of  1536,  and  in  the  left  transept  another  of  1445. 

Outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina  lies  the  Oiardino  Pubblico,  with 
its  gay  flower-beds ,  and  busts  of  Yictor  Emmanuel ,  Cavour,  and 
Qaribaldi. 
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EzcuBSiom.  About  IV4  M.  to  the  If .E.  of  Viterbo,  towarda  Orte  (one- 
horae  eab  1/2  fr.) ,  is  the  handsome  pUgrimage-church  of  8,  Maria  delta 
Quereia  (1470-1526),  the  facade  of  which  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Bramante.  One  of  the  two  courts  of  the  adjoining  Dominican 
monastery  has  a  Renaissance  loggia  supported  on  Gothic  foundations  \  both 
courts  have  pretty  fountains.  —  About  IV4  li>  farther  on  is  the  small  town 
of  Bagnaia^  with  the  charming  *  Villa  LanUj  built  in  the  15-16th  cent.,  the 
summer-residence  of  the  ducsJ  family  of  that  name,  with  fine  fountains 
and  splendid  oaks  (visitors  admitted;  carr.  to  the  Querela  and  Bagnaia 
and  back,  with  stay  at  both  places,  2  fr.). 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Yiterbo  is  the  BvUcame^  a  warm  sulphurous 
spring,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inf.  xiv,  79)  and  still  used  for  baths.  The 
attractive  road  thither  C/4  hr.;  turn  to  the  right  behind  the  Palasso  Pub- 
blico)  commands  a  ftne  view  of  Yiterbo.  —  To  Castel  d*Asso,  see  p.  75. 


Several  expeditionB  IntereBtlDg  both  to  antiquarianB  and  to  lovers 
of  the  picturesque  may  be  made  from  Yiterbo  to  the  surrounding 
ruins  of  ancient  Etbusoan  Cities.  The  volcanic  nature  of  the  dis- 
trict, indicated  hy  the  profound  ravines  and  fissures  of  the  surface, 
and  the  dreary  desolation  which  prevails,  comhlned  with  the  proxi- 
mity of  graves  of  2000  years'  antiquity,  impart  an  impressive  sadness 
to  the  scene.  —  The  Inns  are  generally  very  unpretending. 

Ahout  IV4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Vlterho,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  road 
to  Civitella  d'Agliana^  near  the  Ckisale  del  Fontanile^  are  the  ruins 
of  FerentOi  the  Etruscan  Ferentinum,  birthplace  of  the  Emperor 
Otho.  In  the  11th  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Yiterbo  on  account  of  its  heretical  tendencies,  for  the  Ferentines  re- 
presented the  Saviour  on  the  cross  with  open  eyes,  instead  of  closed, 
as  was  thought  more  orthodox.  Such  at  least  is  the  account  of  the 
chroniclers.  Among  the  extensive  mediaeval ,  Roman,  and  Etruscan 
remains,  a  Theatre  of  peculiar  and  primitive  construction,  with  later 
additions,  deserves  notice.  The  return  to  Yiterbo  through  the  ro- 
mantic valley  of  the  Acqua  Rosa  is  recommended. 

A  Yettura-Oorriera,  which  takes  passengers,  leaves  Yiterbo  daily 
for  Toscanella,  I21/2  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  to  Oorneto  (p.  5), 
and  a  diligence  also  plies  thither  thrice  a  week  In  3  hrs. 

To8oan6lIa(625ft.;  Albergo  Marcoaldi),  the  ancient  ToseaniCj  is 
a  mediaeval-looking  town  of  3600  inhab.,  with  walls  and  towers. 
Outside  the  Yiterbo  gate  is  a  picturesque  ravine,  with  several 
Etruscan  tombs.  Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arx,  on  the  height 
to  the  right,  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  8.  Pletro^  dating  from 
the  9th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1039,  though  part  of  the  florid  facade 
is  later.  In  the  interior  are  a  tabernacle  of  1093,  choir-screens 
from  the  original  church,  and  (to  the  right  of  the  choir)  fres- 
coes of  the  11th  century.  The  crypt  is  ancient.  The  custodian 
lives  adjacent,  in  the  dilapidated  bishop^s  palace.  —  The  somewhat 
later  church  of  8.  Maria,  in  the  valley,  is  essentially  an  edifloe 
of  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  but  the  picturesque  facade  dates  from 
the  following  century.  The  pulpit  has  been  put  together  out  of 
ancient  and  modem  fragments.    Custodian  at  the  Palazzo  Comu- 
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nale.  Both  churches  are  now  disused.  —  The  small  Oarden  of  the 
Countess  Campanariy  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  containing 
sdTejral  sarcophagi  with  lifesize  portraits  of  the  deceased  on  the 
lids  and  an  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  tomh,  is  interesting.  Sipnor 
Carlo  Campanari^  late  hushand  of  the  proprietrix,  and  his  father 
Goadneted  many  of  those  extensive  excayations  which  have  filled 
the  museums  of  Europe  with  Etruscan  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  etc. 
Oaatel  d'Asso,  popularly  known  aa  CastelUtecio,  6  M.  to  the  W.  of 
Viterbo ,  may  be  visited  on  horseback  or  on  foot  (lights  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  intend  to  explore  the  tombs).  Passing  the  Buli- 
came  (p.  74),  the  road  traverses  a  moor  and  leads  to  the  valley ,  which 
contains  a  succession  of  Etrutcan  TombSj  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  fronts 
of  these  are  architecturally  designed,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
rock-tombs  of  Egypt  \  numerous  inscriptions.  On  the  opposite  hill  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle  and  the  scanty  remains  of  an 
ancient  village,  probably  the  Castellum  Axia  of  Cicero. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Viterbo,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  diligence,  lies  Vetralla  (3500  inhab.),  near  the  Roman  Forum 
Cassii,  At  the  entrance,  near  the  Osteria,  is  8.  Francesco^  a  basilica 
of  the  12th  cent.,  with  a  tomb  of  the  14th.  From  Vetralla  a  visit 
may  be  paid  (with  guide)  to  the  Necropolis  of  Norehia.  We  follow 
the  road  to  Cometo  for  about  2^/4  M.,  and  then  a  rough  track  over 
a  bleak  moor  for  3  M.  more.  The  valley  of  graves  here  is  similar  to 
that  of  Oastel  d*Asso ,  but  more  imposing.  Two  of  the  tombs  are 
Greek  in  style.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  a  town  named 
Orcle  stood  in  the  9th  oent.,  of  which  only  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
and  church  now  remain.  —  Bieda,  the  ancient  Blera^  now  a  poor 
village,  41/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Vetralla,  possesses  similar  rock-tombs 
and  two  ancient  bridges.   The  scenery  is  striking. 

The  high-road  from  Viterbo  forks  at  Vetralla :  the  W.  branch 
proceeds  vi&  Monte  Romano  to  Oorneto  (diligence  on  fixed  days ; 
see  p.  5),  the  S.E.  to  (11  M.)  Sutri  (p.  76). 

The  high-road  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  (47  M.)  is  now  rarely 
trayersed  by  tourists.  A  railway  yi&  Bracciauo  (p.  392)  is  being 
built;  meanwhile  a  diligence  runs  daily;  one-horse  carriage,  about 
40  fr.,  bargain  necessary.  The  detour  via  Sutri  is  recommended  for 
driving,  but  as  the  inns  ard  mostly  poor,  provisions  should  be  taken. 
—  The  high-road  gradually  ascends  the  now  sparsely  wooded  height 
of  Afom  dminius^  once  considered  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  central 
Etruria,  until  the  Consul  Q.  Fabius,  B.C.  308,  successfully  tra- 
versed it  and  signally  defeated  the  Etruscans.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  pass  (2850  ft.;  no  inn),  on  which  lies  an  old  post-station, 
commands  an  admirable  view  to  th3  N.  and  W.  as  far  as  the  sea.  A 
little  farthar  on  we  enjoy  a  beautif  al  view  of  the  Roman  Oampagna. 
To  the  right,  below,  lies  the  small,  round  Lago  di  Vieo,  the  Lacus 
CimmitM  (1700  ft.),  an  extinct  crater  surrounded  by  woods. 

About  9  M.  ftom  Viterbo  by  a  farm  a  road  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  road  to  Rome ,  and  leads  in  %  hr.  through  wood  to  the 
little  hill-town  of  Oaprarola  (aboat  4900  inhab.).  The  lofty  *Palazso 
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Famese  here,  built  about  1547-49  by  Vignola  for  Oardinal  Alexander 
Farnese,  nephew  of  Paul  III.,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ch&teanx 
of  the  Renaissance. 

The  chateau,  the  property  of  the  ex -king  Francis  of  l^aples,  la  let 
to  Dr»  K..  OhUen^  who  has  carefully  maintained  the  building  and  filled  the 
rooms  with  works  of  art.  The  gronnd-plan  is  pentagonal,  with  a  central 
rotundas  the  round  central  court,  with  its  arcades,  is  adjoined  by  fire  wings 
of  equal  size.  The  chief  facade  looks  towards  the  town  (N.E.).  The 
saloons  and  other  apartments  are  adorned  with  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  Famese  family,  allegories,  etc.,  "by  Federigo^  Giovanni ^  and 
Taddeo  Zucehero  and  Antonio  Tempesta.  The  fine  view  ranges  across  the 
hilly  country  with  the  ancient  Etruscan  cities  of  Kepi,  Sutri,  and  Falerii, 
to  the  Soracte ;  in  the  distance  rise  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vols- 
clan  hills,  to  the  E.  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  S.E.  the  Abrnzri.  The 
beautiful  gardens  are  embellished  with  fountains  and  statues,  and  with  the 
charming  PaZa;r;rtna,  also  designed  by  Vignola.  —  The  fruit-trees  cultivated 
by  Dr.  Ohisen  enjoy  a  wide  reputation.  —  From  Caprarola  to  (Hvitit 
Castellana^  see  p.  70. 

Farther  on,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  abont  I2Y2M.  fromViterbo,  is 
Ronciglione  (Albergo  Aquila  d'Oro,  rustic) ,  a  beautifully  situated 
little  town  (5400  inhab.),  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle. 

About  2^2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ronciglione,  on  the  road  from  Ve- 
tralla  (p..  75 J,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  crest  of  an  isolated 
volcanic  hill,  is  Sutri  (2300  inhab.),  the  ancient  Etruscan  5M*rmm, 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wars  (igainst  the 
Etruscans,  ifrom  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Camillus  in  B.C.  389 
(Claustra  Etruriae).  In  383  it  became  a  Roman  colony.  The  deep 
ravine  contains  numerous  Etruscan  tombs,  and,  on  the  S,  side, 
fragments  of  the  ancient  walls.  Three  of  the  five  gates  are  ancient, 
two  towards  the  S. ,  and  the  Porta  Furia  on  the  N.  side  (said  to  be 
so  named  after  M.  Furius  Camillus),  now  built  up.  Outside  the 
Porta  Romana,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  near  the  Villa  Savorelli, 
is  situated  an  Amphitheatre,  hewn  in  the  rock,  dating  from  Augustus, 
erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  Etruscan  (axes  55  and  44  yds. 
respectively).  The  rocks  above  contain  numerous  tomb-chambers, 
one  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  church,  where,  according  to 
various  local  traditions,  the  early  Christians  used  to  celebrate  divine 
service.  A  legend  attaching  to  the  Orotta  <P Orlando,  near  the 
town,  describes  it  as  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  paladin  of 

Charlemagne. 

A  bridle-path  leads  in  2  hrs.  from  Sutri  to  the  Lake  of  Braeciano  and 
Trevignano  (p.  392).  —  A  diligence  plies  from  Sutri  to  Borne. 

The  road  from  Vetralla  intersects  the  road  to  Rome ,  4  M.  to 
the  E.  of  Sutri  and  6^/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Ronciglione,  and  reaches, 
2V2  M.  farther  to  the  E.,  the  little  town  of  — 

Kepi  (2200  inhab.),  the  Etruscan  Nepete  or  Nepet^  afterwards 
Colonia  Nepemis,  now  an  episcopal  seat  and  surrounded  by  medi»val 
walls  and  towers.  The  elegant  Renaissance  Palatzo  MunieipaUf  in 
the  market-place,  contains  a  few  Roman  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 
The  CatUdraU  dates  from  the  llth  cent.,  but  its  crypt  ia  older.  The 
picturesque  ruined  CasteUo ,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  occupies  the 
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site  of  an  ancient  castle  rebuilt  by  Pope  Alexander  YI. ,  and  restored 
by  Paul  HI.  Lucretia  Borgia  resided  here  in  1600  after  the  death 
ot  hei  first  husband.  Below  the  castle,  near  the  Porta  Romana,  are 
some  squared  blocks  of  tufa  belonging  to  EtrM$can  WalU* 

A  road ,  beginning  beside  the  impodlbg  aqueduct  which  croMes-  the 
Bdo  FdlUco  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  leads  to  the  right  to  (V4  M.)  Oastel 
S.  SUa.  ■  The  ancient  church  of  B,  Jttia,  built  about  1000.  containing  nu- 
•nKeroufl  fireaeoea  of  the  iith  cent,  an  old  pulpit,  and  erypts,  is  now  preserved 
aa  a  'monumento  nazionale*  (key  at  the  sindaeo^t).  The  yiew  firom  the 
Campo  Santo  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

From  l^epi  a  high-road  runs  to  (V/t  M.)  CiTitii-Castellana  (p.  69). 

From  the  above-mentioned  cross-roads,  the  route  to  Rome  leads 
to  (IV4M.)  MonUrosij  where  it  joins  the  high-road  firom  Sutrl  to 
Rome,  the  ancient  Via  C<M$ia  (p.  389),  and  thence  proceeds  through 
a  peaceful  but  attractive  district  vi&  Le  Sette  Vent  (no  inn)  and 
Baeeano  to  (11  M.)  La  Storta  (p.  390).  About  1  M.  before  La  Storta 
the  road  to  the  ruins  of  VeH  (p.  390)  diverges  to  the  left.  —  From 
La  Storta  to  Rome,  see  p.  390. 

11.  From  Perugia  to  Foligno  and  Orte  (Rome), 

Tt  H.  Railway  in  4-4V2  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  6,  9  fr.  86,  6  fr.  36  c. ;  ex- 
press 15  fr.,  10  fr.  55  c).  —  The  most  interesting  points  are  Assiti^  SpoleUi^ 
and  J^mi,  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  exchange  the  railway  for  the  road ; 
in  this  way  the  Tomb  of  the  Volumnil  (p.  67)  may  be  visited  by  driv- 
ing from  Perugia  to  Aasisi,  and  the  temple  of  Clitumnus  between  Fo- 
ligno and  Spoleto  (p.  84).  —  Faox  Pbbdoia  to  Eoxb,  128  M.,  in  6>/4- 
7»/«  hrs. 

Peru^ta,  see  p.  48.  The  train  descends,  passing  through 
several  tnnnels.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  tomb  of  the 
•Yolumnii  (p.  57).  7  M.  Ponit  S,  Giovanni.  The  train  crosses  the 
Tiber,  the  ancient  frontier  between  Etrnria  and  Umbria,  and  the 
ChiaaMo.    13  M.  Ba$tia. 

15  M.  Assist.  The  town  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  left  (omn.  1,  there 
and  back  IVa^O* 

Before  ascending  to  Assisi  the  traveller  should  visit  the  magnifi- 
cent church  of  *S.  Masia  dbgli  Ajnoeli,  about  ^4  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  station,  on  the  site  of  the  original  oratory  of  St.  Francis.  It  was 
begun  in  1569  by  Vignola,  after  whose  death  in  1573  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Galeazzo  Alessi  and  completed  by  Oiulio  DantL  The 
nave  and  choir  were  re-erected  after  the  earthquake  of  1832 ,  but 
the- dome  had  escaped  injury. 

The  interior  contains,  below  the  dome,  the  Oratory  of  the  saint  (called 
P(H^iitneula) i  the  cradle  of  the  Franciscan  order,  on  the  facade  of  which 
is  the  ^Miracle  of  Roses\  a  vision  of  St.  Francis,  a  fresco  by  Fr.  Over- 
beek  (1629) (  built  in  on  the  other  side,  to  the  left,  is  part  of  an  altar  of 
the  9th  cent.;  frescoes  hy  Presbyter  Jlariut  de  Viterbo  (1393).  —  In  the 
Cempella  di  S.  Giuseppe  in  the  left  transept  is  an  altar  with  terracotta 
rwefs  by  Andrea  delta  RobMa  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Francis 
ree^ving  the  stigmata,  St.  Jerome).  —  To  the  E.  of  the  sacristy  is  a  little 
garden  in  which  the  sainVs  thomless  roses  bloom.  Adjacent  are  the 
Cappella  delU  Roee^,  containing  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint  by  Tiberio 
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d'Astisi  (1518),  and  the  hat  of  8t.  Francis,  over  wliieh  an  oratory  waa 
erected  by  Bonavenfura  and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Lo  Spagna. 

A  beautiful  path  leads  from  S.  Maria  degll  AngeU  to  Asslsi  In'^hr. 

Aflili.  —  Hotels.  *Ai.BBBGo  del  Subasio  (PI.  a;  G,  3),  with  a  fine 
yiew,  adjoining  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesco,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  SVsi  B.  1, 
d^j.  2V2,  D.  SVa  fr.;  *Leokb*(P1.  b;  D,  8),  Piazsa  del  Vescovado,  E., 
L.,  &  A.  IVs,  ddj.  2Va,  D.  4  (both  inch  wine),  pens.,  even  for  a  short 
stay,  7,  omn.  1  fr.;  Hjnbbva,  near  the  Porta  S.  Pietro  (PI.  C,  3),  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
from  11/4  fr.,  unpretending^  Biagbtti,  near  8.  Maria  degli  Angeu  (p.  77). 

Photographs  from  Oiotto's  frescoes  sold  by  P.  LungM^  in  the  PiaKza 
near  S.  Francesco,  and  by  0.  Carlo/ovH^  Via  Portica  8. 

A$8i8i  (1345  ft.),  a  small  town  and  episcopal  see  (pop.  3700),  the 
ancient  Umbrian  Aaisium,  -where  in  B.C.  46  the  elegiac  poet  Bro^ 
pertiusy  and  in  1698  the  opera-writer  Pietro  Metastasio  (properly 
Trapassiy  d.  at  Vienna  in  1782)  were  born,  stands  in  a  singularly 
picturesque  situation. 

It  is  indebted  for  its  reputation  to  St.  I^aneit,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  the  middle  ages,  who  was  bom  here  in  1188.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  merchant  Pietro  di  Bemardone  and  his  wife  Pica,  and  spent  hU 
youth  in  frivolity.  At  length,  whilst  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Perugia, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illnesb.  8obered  by 
adversity,  he  soon  afterwards  (1206)  founded  the  monastic  order  of  H^aneu- 
cant  y  which  speedily  found  adherents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
was  sanctioned  in  I2l0  by  Innocent  III.,  and  in  1223  by  Honorius  III.  Pov- 
erty and  self-abnegation  formed  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  order, 
which  under  different  designations  (8eraphie  Brethren,  Uinorites,  Observan- 
tes,  and  Capuchins,  who  arose  in  1626;  was  soon  widely  difiiised.  8t.  Franeis 
is  said  to  have  been  favoured  with  visions,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  of  1224,  when  Christ  impressed  on  him  the  marks  of  his  wounds 
(stigmata).  From  the  ^apparition  of  the  crucified  seiaph^  the  saint  is  also 
known  as  Pater  Seraphieut.  St.  Francis  died  on  4th  Oct.,  1226,  and  in  1228 
was  canonised  by  Gregory  IX.  Dante  (Paradiso  11,  50)  says  of  him  that 
he  rose  like  a  sun  and  illumined  everything  with  his  rays.  In  the  18th 
cent,  the  Franciscan  Order  possessed  9(D(X)  convents  with  150,(XX)  monks  j 
and  the  general  of  the  order  was  subject  only  to  the  pope. 

Having  reached  the  town,  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  conspicu- 
ous old  *MoNASTEBT  OF  THB  FsANCiscANB  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
which  was  finished  soon  after  1228  upon  massive  substructures. 
It  was  suppressed  in  1866,  but  a  few  monks  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  here  till  their  death.  Part  of  the  building  has  been  con- 
verted by  government  into  a  school  for  the  sons  of  teachers.  Visi- 
tors are  admitted  by  the  iron  gate  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  church.  Besides  several  frescoes  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent, 
in  the  refectories,  the  fine  *Cholr-8talls  by  DomerUeo  da  8.  SeverinOy 
brought  in  1882  from  the  upper  church,  dating  f^om  1500,  and 
adorned  with  admirable  carving  and  inlaid  figures  of  saints,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  From  the  external  passage  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  luxuriant  valley  Is  enjoyed. 

The  two  *Chxjbchb8,  erected  one  above  the  other,  are  objects 
of  great  interest.  The  Crypt^  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  was 
added  in  1818,  when  his  remains  were  re-discovered. 

The  ^LowEB  Chxtbch,  still  used  for  divine  service,  is  always  acces- 
sible; entrance  by  a  side-door  on  the  terrace  (best  light  in  the  fore- 
noon). It  was  begun  in  1228,  according  to  Vasari,  by  Jaeopo  Ttdetco  ; 
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but  aftei  1232  Filippo  da  CampeUo  appears  as  the  architect  in 
charge.  Originally  the  church  consisted  of  a  nave  of  four  hays 
with  groined  yaulting  supported  by  wide  circular  arches,  a  W. 
transept,  and  a  semicircular  apse.  About  1300  the  Gothic  chapels 
and  the  E.  transept  were  added,  while  the  S.  portal  dates  from  about 
the  same  period ,  though  the  vestibule  in  front  of  it ,  with  its  rich 
Benaissance  decoration,  was  not  erected  till  the  16th  century. 

To  tbe  right  of  the  entrance  ia  a  tomb  of  the  14ib  cent.,  with  an  urn 
of  porphyry,  beside  which  ia  the  magnifloent  'Tomb  of  tbe  Queen  of  Cyprus^ 
of  the  close  of  the  iSth  cent.,  the  recumbent  figure  on  which  probably 
represents  Jean  de  JBrienney  kiDg  of  Jerusalem  and  Byzantine  emperor 
(d.  12S7).  —  The  adjoining  Gappxlla  ni  S.  Aktonio  Abbats  contains  the 
tombs  of  a  count  of  Spoleto  and  his  son  (14th  eent.).  —  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  the  Cappxlla  j>kl  Cbogxtisso  ,  with  some  unimportant  fres- 
coes ;  by  the  pillar  to  the  left,  conaecralion  as  cardinal  of  Egidius  Albomoz 
(d.  1867),  founder  of  tbe  ehapei ,  who  is  buried  here.  Fine  stained-glass 
windows  of  the  14th  century. 

The  Na7X  was  painted  by  predecessors  of  Cimabue.  The  hexagonal 
Cappxixa  di  8.  Habtino,  the  first  on  the  left,  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  Bimone  Martini  of  Siena.  —  Above 
the  pulpit:  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Oiottino.  —  To  the  right  of  the 
nave  are  (1)  the  Gappbu^  di  S.  Stxpamo,  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
the  saint,  by  Dono  dei  Domi  (1560)  ^  (2)  Gappxlla  di  S.  Antonio  da  Padova, 
the  frescoes  in  which  have  been  repainted;  and  (8)  the  Gappella  di  S. 
Maddalxha,  adorned  with  frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  saint  and  of  Maria  iEgyptiaca,  by  a  Pupil  of  Oiotto ,  who  has  here 
partly  copied  some  of  his  ma8ter''s  pictures  at  Padua. 

The  BiOHT  Tbansbpt  contains  on  its  right  wall  Scenes  from  the  life 
of  Jesus,  by  Oiotto,  assisted  by  his  pupils.  Adjacent,  Madonna  witb 
angels  and  St.  Francis,  by  Ctnu^e.  —  On  the  left  wall  the  series  of  fres- 
coes from  the  life  of  Jesus  is  continued :  Flight  into  Bgypt ,  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  Jesus  in  the  Temple ;  St.  Francis,  and  Death  as  Conqueror. 
—  On  the  "S.  transverse -wall:  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  and  tbe  Annun- 
ciation, by  Oiotto;  Saints  and  Madonna,  by  Simone  Martini.  —  At  the  end 
of  the  S.  transept  is  the  Gappxlla  dxl  Sacbaxxnto,  with  frescoes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  a  Pupil  of  Oiotto  y  and  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Gian 
Qaetano  Orsini  (d.  1SS9),  who  is  represented  in  the  stained>glass  windows. 

The  High  Altab  occupies  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  St.  Fran- 
cis once  reposed.  Above  It  are  four  triangular  spaces  on  the  groined 
vaulting,  containing  the  famous  *Fbescoxs  of  Giotto,  illustrative 
of  the  vows  of  the  Franciscan  order  :  poverty,  chastity,  and  obed- 
ience; the  fourth,  painting  is  an  apotheosis  of  St.  Francis.  The  first  pic- 
ture represents  the  nuptials  of  St.  Francis  with  Poverty  in  rags;  Hope, 
next  to  whom  is  Love,  has  handed  the  ring  to  tbe  bride.    In  the  next 

Eicture  Chastity  appears  in  a  tower,  while  in  the  foreground  a  monk  is 
eing  baptised  by  angels.  Purity  and  Bravery  are  bestowing  on  him  a 
banner  and  shield,  while  on  the  right  angels,  with  penances  as  their 
weapons,  are  combatting  the  demons  of  lust.  Obedience,  enthroned  between 
Prudence  and  Humility,  is  further  symbolised  by  the  laying  of  a  yoke  on  a 
monk.  Eacb  scene,  moreover,  is  replete  with  allegorical  allusions  (such 
as  abound  in  Dante),  most  of  which  will  be  readily  understood  by  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  fanciful  combinations  of  the  period. 

The  LxFT  Tbanbept  contains  Scenes  from  the  Passion,  on  the  right 
wall,  and  in  front,  on  the  left  wall,  a  Madonna  between  SS.  Francis  and 
John ,  by  Pietro  Loretuetti.  —  In  the  Gappxlla  di  S.  Giovanni  ,  to  the 
left,  is  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Lo  Spagna  (1516). 

In  the  Sacbistt,  over  the  door  of  the  second  apartment,  is  a  portrait 
of  St.  Francis,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

The  Crtpt  (p.  78)  is  approached  by  a  double  staircase,  and  is  lighted 
with  candles  when  visited  by  strangers.  —  Behind  the  tomb  stand  colossal 
statues  of  Popes  Pins  YII.  and  IX. 
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The  ♦Uppee  Chuech  (completed  in  1253),  the  frescoes  of 
wMch  are  tiiidergoing  restoration ,  Is  entered  either  by  the  prin- 
cipal portal,  or  (by  applying  to  the  sacristan)  from  the  lower  church. 
The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  w!th  fine  GFothic 
windows.  The  E.  side  possesses  a  Gothic  portal.  The  pnlpit  in  the 
nave  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

Tlie  W.  end  of  the  chiurch  is  adorned  with  much-damaged  freseoefl 
by  Oimabue  (or  according  to  some,  by  0iunta  Fi8€m&).  In  the  8.  Tbakbspt, 
as  we  enter  from  the  lower  church,  are  a  Crucifixion,  Scenes  from  the 
Apocalypse,  angels,  and  saints;  in  the  Chois,  Assumption  and  Death  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a  bishop^s  throne  of  1260;  in  the  ^.  TKAiraspT,  a  Gmci- 
fixion ,  and  History  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  vaulting  of  the  cbolr  and  nave 
are  Evangelists  and  Church  Fathers.  •—  Kavb.  In  the  upper  section  of 
the  S.  wall  are  sixteen  scenes  from  Old  Testament  history,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  world  to  the  Recognition  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren;  on 
the  "S.  side,  sixteen  scenes  f^om  tiie  K^w  Testament,  f^om  the  Annun* 
ciation  to  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  .by  Pupil*  of  OdMAue^  show^ 
ing  gradual  improvement  in  execution.  The  lower  section  contains 
twenty-eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  probably  by  Qiotto  and 
his  contemporaries:  1.  (at  the  right  transept)  St.  Francis  receives  honour 
while  a  youth;  2.  He  clothes  the  poor;  3.  His  vision  of  a  palace  and 
weapons;  4.  Warned  by  the  crucifix  in  8.  Damiaao;  6.  Restores  his 
apparel  to  his  father,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  bishop*s  cloak;  6.  Appears 
to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  supporting  the  Lateran;  7.  Receives  licence  to 
preach;  8.  Appears  to  his  brethren  in  a  fiery  chariot;  9.  Vision  of  his 
appointed  seat  in  heaven:  10.  E3cpels  evil  spirits  from  Arezzo;  11.  Offers 
the  ordeal  of  fire  to  the  Sultan ;  l2.  Hovers  in  the  air  while  praying ;  13. 
The  infant  Christ  awakes  in  the  saint's  arms,  as  the  latter  is  constructing 
a  manger  for  the  Christmas  festival;  14.  Miraculous  jnroduction  of  a 
spring  of  water;  16.  Sermon  to  the  birds;  16.  Predicts  the  death  of  a 
nobleman ;  17.  Preaches  before  Honorius  III^  18.  Appears  at  the  Council 
of  Aries;  19.  Receives  the  stigmata;  20.  His  death;  2^.  Appears  to  a 
dying  man;  23.  A  doubter  convinced  by  the  stigmata;  33.  Parting  from 
St.  Clara;  24.  Canonisation;  25.  Appears  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.;  26.  Cures 
a  wounded  man  in  Spain ;  27.  Confesses  a  dead  woman ;  28.  Frees  a  re- 
pentant heretic. 

Quitting  the  upper  church  and  emerging  on  the  space  in  front  of 
it,  we  descend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the  unpaved  street 
ascending  thence  to  the  Via  Principe  dl  Napoli,  which  leads  us  to 
the  OiyiLB  NosoooMio  (a  hospital  on  the  right.  No.  11),  the  chapel 
of  which  Is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Mesxcutria  (p.  82)  and  MaUto 
da  Oualdo  (1468) ,  representing  the  miracles  of  SS.  Anthony  and 
James  the  Great.  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  fountain ,  is  an 
arcade  of  the  13th  cent. ,  formerly  the  Monte  Frumeniario, 

In  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  rises  the  beautiful  portico  of 
a  •Tbmplb  op  Minbbva  (PI.  9 ;  D,  3),  with  six  columns  of  traver- 
tine, converted  into  a  church  of  8.  Maria  della  Minerva,  Ancient 
inscriptions  immured  in  the  vestibule.  Adjacent  to  the  church  is 
the  entrance  to  the  ancient  Forum ,  which  corresponded  to  the  pre- 
sent Piazza,  but  lay  considerably  lower.  In  the  forum  a  Base  for  a 
statue,  with  a  long  Inscription  (fee  72  ^^O* 

The  Chiesa  Nuova  (PI.  D ,  3) ,  a  small  but  tasteful  edifice  of 
1615,  reached  by  descending  to  the  right,  near  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  Piazza,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  St.  Francis  was  born. 
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The  Piazza  S.  Ruflno,  in  the  uppei  town,  is  embellished  with 
a  Statue  of  8t.  Francis,  by  Giov.  Duprtf,  erected  in  1882. 

The  Cathbd&ax  of  S.  Rufino  fPl.  JS,  3),  named  after  the  first 
bishop  (240),  was  completed  in  1140,  and  the  crypt  in  1228.  The 
ancient  fa^de  is  adorned  with  thiee  fine  zose-windows.  The  in- 
terior was  modernised  in  1572.  In  the  naye,  to  the  right,  is  a  Ma- 
donna with  fonr  saints  by  Nieeolb  da  FoUgno,  Fine  choir-stalls  by 
Giovanni  da  Sanseverino  (1520). 

From  the  cathedral  an  nnpaved  road  descends  to  the  left  to  the 
Qothic  chnrch  of  S.  Ohiasa  (PL  E,  4),  near  the  gate,  probably 
erected  by  Fra  FiUppo  da  CamptUo  in  12157.  The  massive  bnttresses 
have  been  recently  restored.  Beneath  the  high-altar  are  the  remains 
of  S.  Olara,  who,  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  St.  Francis,  abandoned 
her  parents  and  wealth,  founded  the  order  of  Clarissines,  and  died 
as  first  abbess.  A  handsome  crypt  of  different  coloured  marbles  has 
recently  been  constructed  about  her  tomb.  On  the  arch  above  the 
high-altar,  frescoes  by  Qiottino  (?)  \  those  in  the  Oappella  di  S.  Agnese 
(right  transept)  are  erroneously  attributed  to  Qiotto. 

The  Oiardino  Puhblieo  (PI.  F,  4),  between  the  Porta  Nuova  and 
the  Porta  Gappuccini,  contains  some  fine  oaks  and  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  its  fertile  valley.  A  little  way  beyond  the 
Porta  Gappuccini ,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town ,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  Amphitheatre  (PI.  F,  3).  —  About  V2  M.  outside  the  gate  is 
the  Gapuchin  monastery  of  8.  Damiano^  the  cloisters  of  which  contain 
frescoes  by  Euseblo  dl  San  Giorgio  (1507)  representing  the  An- 
nunciation and  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 

A  magnificent  *Vibw  of  the  town  and  environs  is  obtained  from 

the  CasteUo  or  Bocca  Maggiore  (PI.  D,  E,  2),    above  the  town, 

reached  from  the  piazza  in  about  Y2  ^^*    '^^^  tower  should  not  be 

ascended  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide ,  who  is  to  be  obtained, 

with  ladders  and  lights,  at  the  hotel. 

In  a  ravine  of  the  Monte  Subasio  (3610  ft.),  at  the  back  of  Assisi,  is  sit- 
nated  the  hermitage  delle  Carceri^  to  which  St.  Francis  retired  for  devo- 
tional exercises.  Near  the  chapel  are  a  few  apartments  bnilt  in  the  IMtx 
cent.,  and  the  rock-bed  of  the  saint  (on  foot  IVs^  with  donkey  1  hr.). 

From  Assisi  to  SpeUo  a  very  beautiful  drive  of  6  H.  (one- 
horse  carr.  4-5  fr.).  By  train  it  is  reached  in  13  minutes.  To  the 
right  of  the  road  as  the  town  is  approached  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  the  imperial  period,  but  they  are  not  visible  from  the  railway. 

22  M.  Spello  (2400  inhab.),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  mountain- 
slope,  is  the  ancient  Colonia  Julia  Hispellum.  The  gate  near  the 
station,  with  three  portrait-statues,  as  well  as  the  Porta  Urbana, 
the  Porta  Yeneris ,  and  portions  of  the  wall,  are  ancient. 

The  *  Cathedral  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore ,  built  in  the  16th  cent, 
by  Rooca  da  Vicenza  (facade  later),  contains  good  paintings. 

The  b^nitier  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  formed  of  an  ancient 
cippns.  To  the  left  the  Gappella  del  Sacramento  with  frescoes  by 
Pinturiechio  iiOOi):    on  the  left,   the  Annnnciation  (with  the  name  and 
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portrait  of  the  painter);  opposite  to  us  the  Adoration;  to  the  right,  Christ 
in  the  Temple ;  on  the  ceiling^  fonr  Sibyls.  —  The  Choir  contains  a  magni- 
ficent canopy  in  the  early-Benaissance  style.  On  the  left  a  Pietl^  on  the 
right  a  Madonna  by  Perugino,  1521.  —  In  the  Sacristy,  a  Madonna  by 
Pinturicchio. 

8.  Francesco  (or  Artdrea"),  consecrated  in  1228  by  Gregoiy  IX., 
contains  in  the  right  transept  an  altar-piece,  Madonna  and  saints, 
by  Pinturicchio  (1508),  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  O.  BagUone  to 
the  painter  painted  npon  it. 

Among  other  antiquities  the  ^Honse  of  Propertins'  is  shown, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  poet  was  not  born  here  (p.  78). 
In  the  Pal.  ComunaU  and  on  the  choreh-wall  of  8,  Lorenxo  are  Ro- 
man inscriptions.  8,  Qirolamo,  ontslde  the  town,  contains  an  in- 
teresting Betrothal  of  the  Virgin  by  Pinturicchio.  The  npper  part 
of  the  town  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain,  with  Fol- 
jgno  and  Assisi.   Traces  of  the  earthquake  of  1831  are  still  obserred. 

The  train  crosses  the  Topino  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  Foligno,  the  junction  of  the  Ancona  line  (R.  14). 

Halt  of  20  min.;  mediocre  Refreshment  Boom,—  One-horse  Carriage  to  the 
town  (i/i  M.)  40  c.  — -  Hotels.  Posta,  by  the  gate,  Via  della  Fiera,  the  main 
street,  B.,  L.,  &  A  3,  D.  4  fr.,  ^ith  restaurant  and  caf^;  Uiibkia,  clean.  — 
Trattoria  Falconcy  Via  della  Fiera. 

Foligno.  near  the  Ancient  Fulginiunty  a  town  with  8700  inhab., 
and  an  episcopal  residence,  lies  In  a  fertile  district.  In  1281  it  was 
destroyed  by  Perugia,  from  1305  to  1439  it  was  governed  by  the 
celebrated  family  of  the  Trinci,  and  in  1439  annexed  to  the  States 
of  the  Church.    The  earthquake  of  1832  occasioned  serious  damage. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  a  marble  statue  was  erected  in 
1872  to  the  painter  Niccolb  di  Liberatore,  sumamed  VAlunno^  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Foligno  (p.  49).  Public  grounds  behind  it. 

The  Corso  Cavour  leads  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

The  Yia  Giuseppe  Piermarinl  on  the  right  conducts  us  to  the 
PiNACOTECA,  In  the  old  Ospizio  di  Mendicitdj  which  contains  a  few 
Roman  sculptures  (relief  with  circus  games)  and  some  paintings  by 
Umbrian  masters:  Pier  Antonio  Meszoitris  of  Foligno,  1.  Madonna 
and  angels,  3.  Madonna  with  SS.  John  and  Dominic,  4.  Gruci- 
flxion,  5.  Madonna  with  SS.  Francis  and  John;  in  the  middle, 
57.  Bono  deiDonij  St.  Catharine.  —  Hence  we  follow  the  Via 
Umberto  I. ,  pass  through  the  gate  on  the  right ,  and  turn  once 
more  to  the  left  to  88,  Annunziata  (beginning  of  the  16th  cent.), 
which  contains  |a  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Perugino ;  in  the  sacristy 
(now  a  joiner's  shop)  is  a  fine  Entombment  by  Montagna  (?). 

In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  the  Bide-fagade  of  the 
Cattedbalb  S.  Feliciano,  with  a  Romanesque  portal  (1201). 
The  interior  was  modernised  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  To 
the  left  of  the  choir  is  an  octagonal  chapel,  by  Antonio  da  8angallo 
the  Younger  (1627);  some  of  the  columns  in  the  crypt  date  from  the 
9th  century.  —  Opposite  the  side-portal  is  the  Palazzo  Orpni,  with 
a  Renaissance  facade,  unfortunately  much  injured.    On  the  £.  side 
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of  the  piazza  rises  the  Palazzo  dd  Oovemo^  the  seat  of  the  Trinci  in 
1398-1439.  The  chapel  on  the  upper  floor  (custode  in  the  Munl- 
eipio,  at  the  other  end  of  the  market-place)  contains  frescoes  hy 
Ottaviano  iV«U{(1424;  history  of  the  Virgin,  Joachim,  and  Anna; 
in  the  vestihale,  Romnlns  and  Remns). 

The  Via  Principe  Amedeo,  No.  22  in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  Deli  (1510),  leads  to  the  Piazza  Giordano  Brnno. 
The  old  chareh  of  8.  Maria  infra  Portas ,  in  this  piazza ,  with  a 
portico  of  the  8th  cent.,  contains  nnmerons  bnt  mostly  faded  frescoes 
of  the  Umbrian  school.  The  Gothic  church  of  S,  Domenico,  op- 
posite, is  nov  ft  gymnasium  (Palestra  Ginnastica). 

The  Seuola  cPArti  e  MeBUeri,  in  the  street  of  that  name  diverging 
firom  the  Via  Principe  Amedeo,  contains  casts  of  many  almost  in- 
aecessible  monnments  of  Umbrian  art,  including  the  ^Temple  of 
Clitumnus'  (p.  84).  —  In  the  Piazza  S.  Niccold  is  the  church  of 
S.  NiocoLd,  the  second  chapel  to  the  right  in  which  contains  a  large 
altar-piece  (Adoration  of  the  Child,  with  twelve  saints  at  the  sides) 
by  NieeoU)  da  Foligno  (1492);  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high- 
altar  is  adorned  with  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  same  master. 

About  4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Foligno,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  is  situated 
the  Al>badia  di  SauoviPOj  with  cloiaten  built  in  1329,  resembling  those  of 
S.  Paolo  Fuori  at  Borne  (p.  d50). 

About  5  H.  to  the  W.  of  Foligno  is  Bevagna  (1800  inhab.),  on  the 
CKtumnuti  the  ancient  Mevania  of  the  tfmbri,  celebrated  for  its  admirable 
pastUTM,  with  remaim  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  antiquities.  The  little 
ehurches  of  8^  Bilvestro  and  8,  Miehele,  dating  firom  the  12th  cent.,  have 
faj^ades  by  Bintllui  (1195)  and  Bodul/iu  (1201)  respectively.  The  former  is 
restored  as  a  'national  monument". 

Prom  Bevagna  (or  from  Foligno  direct ,  6  M.)  we  may  visit  the  lofty 
Kontefalm  {AVb.  deW  Or»o<,  poor;  Pasta ^  near  the  gate),  with  about 
1100  inhab.,  probably  ou  the  site  of  the  Umbrian  Urvinum  Horttnte^  one 
of  the  best  places  K>r  the  study  of  Umbrian  painting.  The  church  of 
S.  Leonabdo,  by  the  Porta  dl  Spoleto,  contains  a  Madonna  and  saints  by 
Frtmeeteo  MtlcutMio  of  Montefaleo  (1515).  In  S.  Aoostiko  are  a  Madonna, 
and  Slants,  of  the  Umbrian  School  (1522^  left  wall).  One  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  is  S.  Franckbco,  built  in  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  por- 
tal of  1586.  On  the  entrance-wall.  Annunciation  and  Nativity,  by  Peru- 
ifiiMf  waU  of  left  aiile,  Madonna  and  saints  by  Ttberio  d^Assiii  (1510);  Cru- 
cifixion, Miracles  of  St.  Anthony,  School  of  BenosMo  QomxoU;  Madonna, 
an  archangel,  four  saints,  Umbrian  School  (1506);  last  chapel  in  the 
|aft  aisle,  Crucifixion  and  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene,  School 
of  Oiotto,  The  choir  is  adorned  with  ^Frescoes  by  Benozgo  Qotzoli  (1452), 
representing  the  Impend  of  St.  Francis ,  with  portraits  of  popes ,  cardi- 
naJs,  And  church-fathers ;  below  the  window,  portraits  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Giotto.  The  most  important  of  the  frescoes  on  the  wall  of 
the  right  aisle  are  those  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli  (1452;  Crucifixion,  Christ 
blessing,  four  church-fathers.  Madonna  and  four  saints).  —  The  Pjnacotsca, 
in  the  principal  piazza ,  adjoining  the  Municipio ,  contains  three  saints 
by  Lo  Bpagna  (?),  a  Madonna  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli  (?),  and  numerous  other 
unimportant  worxs.  —  The  church  of  S.  Fobtunato,  1  M.  beyond  the 
Corta  di  Spoleto,  also  possesses  several  interesting  paintings.  In  the 
Papella  die  S.  Francesco  (to  the  left  in  the  court).  Legend  of  St.  Francis, 
by  Tiberio  d*Attiti  (1612);  in  the  nave,  seven  angels  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli; 
inthc  choir,  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Franc.  Melanzio  (1528);  right  aisle. 
Madonna  adoring  the  Holy  Child,  by  Ben,  Oozzoli  (1450).  —  A  walk  round 
the  walls  of  the  town  afibrds  magnificent  ^ Views   of  the  Umbrian  plain. 

6* 
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The  Railway  traverses  the  luxuriant,  well- watered  valley  of 
the  ClitumnuSy  whose  herds  of  cattle  are  extolled  by  Virgil,  to  — 

30  M.  Trevi  (^Locanda^  near  the  Porta  del  Lago,  poor).  The 
small  town  (1200inhab.),  the  ancient  2Ve&ta,  lies  picturesquely  on 
the  steep  slope  to  the  left.  The  Pinacoteca  in  the  Municipio  con- 
tains three  works  by  Lo  Spagna  (1.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  61.  St. 
Cecilia,  65.  St.  Catharine}.  The  church  otS.EmUiano,  12th  cent., 
possesses  an  Interesting  portal  (St.  iEnulian  between  two  lions) 
and  three  richly-ornamented  altars  by  Rocco  da  Vicenza  (1521). 

About  V2  ^*  beyond  the  Porta  del  Lago  lies  the  church  of  S.  Mab- 
TiMO  (key  at  the  Caff6  Cecchini).  In  the  outer  chapel  is  a  Madonna  in 
glory,  surrounded  with  four  saints,  by  Lo  Bp<»giM  (1512))  above  the 
entrance,  Madonna  and  two  angels,  by  Tiberio  d'*A$si$if  in  the  Interior, 
St.  Martin  by  Lo  Spagna  (?  to  the  left),  and  Madonna,  St.  Francis,  and  St. 
Anthony,  of  the  School  of  FoUgno  (to  the  right).  —  The  church  of  S. 
Mabia  dblle  Lagbulb,  V4  M.  from  the  Porta  del  Cieco,  on  the  way  to 
the  railway-station,  was  built  in  1487  by  An/tonio  da  Firenze  and  poss- 
esses a  fine  portal  by  Oiovanni  di  Oian  Pietro  da  Venezici.  added  in  l5il. 
In  the  1st  chapel  to  the  left  is  a  Resurrection,  by  an  utnXtrian  PainUr; 
in  the  transept,  to  the  left,  Entombment,  by  Lo  Spagna;  2nd  chapel  to 
the  right,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Perugino;  1st  chapel  to  the  right. 
Annunciation,  Unibrian  School, 

The  small  village  of  Le  Vene^  41/2  M.  from  Trevi,  is  next  passed. 
Near  it,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  so-called  Temple,  some- 
times regarded  as  that  of  CUtumnus-  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Epist. 
8,  8).  The  elegant  little  building,  however ,  now  known  as  the 
church  of  8.  Salvadore^  was  constructed  of  the  materials  of  ancient 
tombs ,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  cent. ,  as  the  Christian 
emblems  (the  vine  and  the  cross) ,  the  twisted  marble  columns  on 
the  facade,  and  various  inscriptions  in  the  crypt  and  on  the  found- 
ations testify.  Near  Le  Vene  the  abundant  and  clear  Source  of 
the  CUtumnus ,  beautifully  described  by  Pliny ,  wells  forth  f^om  the 
limestone-rock,  close  to  the  road.  On  the  height  to  the  left  is  the 
village  of  Campello.  On  the  way  to  (6  M.)  Spoleto,  to  the  left, 
in  the  village  of  8,  Oiacomo,  is  a  church  the  choir  of  which  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Lo  Spagna  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
Legend  of  St.  James  of  ComposteUa ;  1526).  Beautiful  road  through 
richly  cultivated  land. 

4072  ^'  Spoleto.  The  town  is  s/i  M.  distant;  one-horse  carr.  V2  fr* 
*Albbboo  &  BiSTOBAZioNB  DI  FiLiPPO  LuoiNi ,  Via  S.  Caterina  1, 
In  the  upper  town,  near  the  theatre,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2Vs  >  luncheon  2,  D. 
3-6  (both  incl.  wine),  pens  5-7V2  Gess  for  a  long  stay) ,  omn.  ^4  ft. ; 
PosTA,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  near  the  railway-gate.  —  Trattoria 
delta  Ferrovia^  to  the  right  of  the  gate.  —  *Caff^  delta  Natione  and  Birreria^ 
Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  Baihe^  Piazza  S.  Luca.  —  Photographs  at  Can^'^s. 
SpoletOj  the  ancient  Spoletiumy  very  early  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
now  an  archiepiscopal  see,  is  a  busy  town,  beautifully  situated,  and 
containing  some  interesting  objects  of  art.  The  chief  occupations 
of  its  77,000  inhab.  are  the  gathering  of  truffles  in  the  surrounding 
woods  and  the  preparation  of  preserved  meats,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.    Mining  is  also  carried  on. 
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In  B.  G.  242  a  Koman  colony  was  established  in  the  ancient  Umbrian 
town ,  and  in  217  It  vigorously  repelled  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  as  Livy 
relates  (22,  9).  It  subsequently  became  a  Roman  municipium,  suffered 
severely  during  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Harius,  and  again  at  the  hands 
of  Totila  and  his  Ooths,  after  the  fall  of  the  W.  Empire,  though  Theo- 
doric  the  Qreat  favoured  it.  The  Longobards  founded  a  duchy  here  (as  in 
Benevento)  in  669,  the  first  holders  of  which  were  Paroald  and  Ariulf. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians,  Ouido  of  Spoleto  even  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  Emperor,  as  well  as  his  son  Lambert,  who  was  murdered  in  BQS. 
In  1156  the  prosperous  town  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa; 
ftod  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The  CastU  of  Spoleto,  known  as  La  Bocca,  originally 
founded  in  pre>Boman  times,  was  rebuilt  in  1364  by  Cardinal  Albornoz, 
and  completed  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  In  1499  it  was  inhabited  by  Lucretia 
Borgia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Piedmontese  on  18th  Sept.,  1860,  after 
a  gallant  defence  by  Hi^or  O'Reilly,  an  Irishman. 

Entering  by  the  town-gate  and  foUowlng  the  main  street  wMch 
traverses  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  we  reach  (5  min.)  a  gateway 
of  the  Boman  period,  called  the  Porta  d^AnnibaUj  or  Porta  della 
I\ig<By  in  allusion  to  the  above-mentioned  occurrence. 

We  may  continue  to  follow  the  Strada  Umherto,  ascending  the 
hill  In  a  wide  curve,  or  take  one  of  the  direct  but  steep  side-streets. 
Inclining  towards  the  left,  near  the  top,  we  come  to  the  — 

*Oathbdbai.  or  S.  Mabia  Assunta,  raised  to  Its  present  dignity 
in  1067  and  restored  in  the  12th  centnry.  The  magnificent  portico, 
in  the  early  Renaissance  style,  was  added  in  1491  by  Ambrogio 
d' Antonio  of  Milan  and  Pippo  d' Antonio  of  Florence.  On  each  side 
of  It  Is  a  stone  pulpit.  Above ,  Christ  with  Mary  and  John,  a  large 
mosaic  by  Sdaemus  (1207).  The  richly  ornamented  portal,  of  the 
11th  cent.,  hears  on  the  left  the  name  of  Oregorius  Meliorantms. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  contains  many  ancient  fragments. 

To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  is  a  Baptistxrt  (Cappella  Eroli),  con- 
taining frescoes  in  the  style  of  Oiulio  Romano;  the  travertine  font,  with 
sculptures  from  the  life  of  Christ,  is  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Intsbios  of  the  cathedral  was  restored  in  1644.  In  the  chapel 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  some  fragments  of  frescoes 
by  PiniurieeMo  and  a  Crucifixion  (1187),  from  88.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  —  The 
Choib  contains  ^Frescoes,  the  masterpiece  of  Fra  Filippo  lAppi^  completed 
after  his  death  by  Fra  Diamante  in  1470,  Annunciation,  Birth  of  Christ, 
and  Death  of  Mary;  in  the  semicircle  her  Coronation  and  Assumption 
damaged).  At  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir,  to 
the  left,  is  the  Tomb  of  Fra  Fil.  Lippx  (d.  1469).  The  monument  was 
erected  by  Lor.-  de'  Medici;  the  epitaph  is  by  Foliziuio.  Opposite  is  the 
monument  of  an  Orsini,  by  Amlbrogio  da  Milano  (1499).  —  The  Wimtbb- 
Choik,  in  the  left  aisle,  contains  good  carving  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  a 
Madonna  by  Lo  Spagna. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  in  front  of  the  cathedral ,  probably 
stood  the  palace  of  the  Longobard  dukes.  Adjacent  is  the  Chiesa 
deUa  Manna  d'Oro,  an  elegant  Renaissance  huilding,  founded  in 
1527.  —  On  leaving  the  cathedral  we  proceed  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion, slightly  ascending,  to  the  Palazzo  Arroni  (on  the  left)  with 
a  fine  portal  and  graffiti  of  mythological  scenes  (16th  cent.),  and 
to  the  Palazzo  Pubblioo,  containing  several  Inscriptions  and  the 

small  Pinaeoteea, 

On  the  entrance-wall,   early  mediseval  sculptures.  —  Booic  II.    En- 
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trance-wall,  Handsome  chimney-piece  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
centre,  Archaic  inscription  regulating  the  felling  of  timber  in  a  sacred 
grove.  —  B.  III.  Entrance-wall,  Hadonna  with  saints,  an  admirable 
fresco  by  Lo  Spagna;  right  wall,  Virtues  and  Putti,  by  Lo  Spagna,  — 
B.  IV.  Bight  wall ,  Madonna,  by  Bern.  Campello  (1502) ;  Adoration  of  the 
Holy  Child,  by  Lo  Bpagna  (?). 

On  tbe  othei  side  of  the  Palazzo,  a  Eoman  Howe  with  lioh 
mosaic  pavements  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  house,  originally 
belonging  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  has  been  restored 
and  adorned  with  the  sculptures,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc.  found  on 
its  site.  —  In  1891  a  portion  of  a  large  Roman  Theatre  (over  370  ft. 
in  diameter)  was  discovered  below  the  Piazza  Vlttorio  Emanuele. 

The  half- sunken  Triumphal  Arch  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Drusus  and  Germanicus ,  stands  in  the  narrow  street  which 
leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  bel  Mbroato,  the  ancient  Forum. 
The  small  staircase  adjoining  it  leads  to  a  picturesque  monas- 
tery court.  —  From  this  point  we  may  enter  the  lower  church  of 
/Sf.  AnsanOj  with  its  damaged  frescoes  of  the  11th  cent.,  formerly 
dedicated  to  St.  Isaac ,  a  Syrian  monk  who  founded  the  hermi- 
tages on  the  Monte  Luco  (p.  87).  —  Farther  on  traces  of  Roman 
construction  have  been  discovered  in  8.  Agata,  now  a  prison,  and 
its  little  piazza. — The  small  church  of  88.  Giovanni  e  Paolo ^  gener- 
ally difficult  of  access,  has  a  subterranean  oratory,  with  11th  cent, 
frescoes.  —  Outside  the  Porta  S.  Luca,  to  the  right,  are  the  church 
and  convent  of  8.  Paolo  (13th  cent.),  now  a  poorhouse ;  adjacent  is 
8.  Madonna  di  LoretOy  founded  in  1572,  with  a  later  facade. 

The  broad  street  in  front  of  the  Porta  S.  Lnca  leads  to  the  left 
to  the  church  of  8.  PietrOj  the  cathedral  until  1067,  restored  after 
its  destruction  in  1329.  The  reliefs  on  the  facade  are  of  different 
dates :  those  from  the  bestiaries  (the  wolf  preaching ;  the  fox  feign- 
ing death)  at  the  central  portal  are  the  oldest,  and  may  date  from 
the  11 -12th  cent. ;  those  above  (deaths  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
sinner)  are  later.  —  At  the  top  of  Monte  Luco  is  the  small  church 
of  8.  QiuUanOj  where  St.  Isaac  founded  a  monastery  about  500. 

A  road  issuing  from  the  Porta  S.  Gregorio  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town  and  skirting  the  river  to  the  right,  then  turning  to  the 
left  to  the  new  Campo  Santo,  with  its  conspicuous  arcades,  brings 
us  to  the  church  of  *8.  Agostino  del  Croeifisso,  formerly  8.  8alvatore, 
This  church  was  erected  in  the  5th  or  6th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  temple,  and  was  destroyed  at  an  early  date.  The  fine  ancient 
Roman  doors  have  been  preserved,  but  the  ivy  wreaths  and  consoles 
with  which  they  are  adorned  and  also  the  three  magnificent  windows 
which  pierce  the  facade  are  the  work  of  the  Christian  architects.  In 
the  interior  the  nave  was  separated  by  twenty  Doric  columns  from 
the  aisles,  which  were  built  up  on  the  conversion  of  the  church  into 
a  monastery.  Six  antique  columns  with  a  Doric  entablature  are  still 
preserved  in  the  choir ;  and  the  octagonal  dome  rests  upon  eight 
gigantic  columns,  with  curious  Imposts.  —  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  small  13th  cent,  church  of  8.  Ponziano. 
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Tbe  ConU  Franeesco  Toni'a  valuable  Collection  of  Petrefactions, 
in  the  Palazzo  Toni,  Piazza  S.  Luca,  if  of  great  interest  to  geologists 
(visitors  readily  admitted). 

Travellers  should  not  omit  to  extend  their  walk  beyond  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  Palazzo  Pnbblico  as  follows.  Ascending  to  the  left  by 
the  Strada  Yescovado,  we  cross  the  Piazza  Brignone  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  where  a  memorial  slab  commemorates  the  capture  of  the 
.  fortress  in  1860.  Passing  the  fountain,  we  leave  the  upper  part  of 
the  Piazza  by  a  street  to  the  right,  which  passes  immediately  below 
the  lower  entrance  of  the  fortress  of  La  Roceaj  now  a  prison.  A 
little  farther  on,  near  a  gate  which  here  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  we  perceive,  to  the  left,  polygonal  foundations,  being  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle-wall.  Outside  the  wall  is  a  profound  ravine, 
spanned  by  the  imposing  aqueduct  *Pontc  dtUe  Torri^  built  of  brick, 
vrhich  is  used  as  a  viaduct,  uniting  the  town  with  Monte  Luco.  It 
rests  on  ten  arches,  and  is  290  ft.  in  height,  and  231  yds.  in 
length.  Its  construction  is  attributed  to  Theodelaplus,  third  duke 
of  Spoleto  (604).  The  ground-plan  is  apparently  Roman,  while  the 
pointed  arches  indicate  a  restoration  in  the  14th  century.  A  window 
midway  affords  a  view.  To  the  left  on  the  height  is  perceived 
S.  Giuliano ;  below  is  S.  Pietro  (see  p.  86).  Beyond  the  bridge  we 
turn  to  the  left,  generally  following  the  direction  of  the  aqueduct. 
After  10-15  min.  a  more  unbroken  prospect  is  obtained,  embracing 
the  fortress  and  town,  and  the  spacious  valley. 

The  ascent  of  Xonte  Lneo,  1 V*  br. ,  is  somewhat  fatiguing.  Refresh- 
ments at  the  FTaneiscan  conrent  near  the  top  (remuneration  expected). 
The  hermitages  are  now  used  as  snmmer-dwellinge.  The  'Fra  Guar- 
diano*  eondueti  visitors  to  the  hest  points  of  view.  To  the  N.  and  E. 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus  with  Treyi,  Foligno,  Spello,  and  Assieii 
then  Perugia  and  the  Central  Apennines  near  Gitti  di  Gastello  and  Oubbio. 
In  the  other  directions  the  view  is  intercepted  by  the  mountains  in  the 
violnitj'.  Towardfl  the  £.  these  are  overtopped  by  the  rocky  peak  of  the 
SibiUa,  often  snow-dad.  —  Beturning  to  the  right  we  pass  the  former 
Capuchin  monastery  of  8.  Maria  delle  Orazie^  an  ancient  resort  of  pilgrims. 

The  Railwat  now  ascends  for  ^4  hr.  to  its  culminating  point 
on  Monte  Somma  (2230  ft.).  —  Passing  through  a  long  tunnel ,  it 
descends  rapidly  via  (51  M.)  Oiuneano, 

58^2  M.  Tend.  ^  The  town  is  about  V«  M.  from  the  station.  The  hotel- 
omnibuses  meet  the  trains ;  a  seat  in  a  carriage  Cun  posto")  to  the  piazza 
3(W50  c,  box  20  c. 

Hotels.  EuBOPA  A  Iitohiltbbba,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  2,  with 
restaurant,  E.  2-4,  L.  »/«,  A.  «/#,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  incl.  wine  3,  D.  incl.  wine  5, 
pens,  dy  omn.  */4  fr-i  Alb.  &  Risx.  Itaua,  Via  delle  Colonne,  B.,  L.,  &  A. 
1V2-3,  omn.  1/2  fr-i  mediocre  i  Alb.  Nuovo,  with  trattoria.  —  Caffi  Elvezia^ 
near  the  Europa. 

Cabbiagb  to  the  Waterfalls  (3/4,  back  Vt^'*):  1  person  5,  2  pers.  7, 
8  pers.  9fr.,  etc.  (bargaining  advisable)^  or  at  the  hotels  7,  10,  and  15 fr. 
respectively,  besides  which  a  fee  of  V«-i  f'-  is  expected.—  Guide  (quite 
unnecessary)  3  fr.  —  The  traveller  should  be  abundantly  provided  with 
copper  coins.  At  the  different  points  of  view  contributions  are  levied  by 
the  custodians  (15-20  c.)^  flowers  and  fossils  from  the  Yelino  are  offered 
for  sale,  also  not  more  tban  16-20  c  \  besides  which  the  patience  is  sorely 
tried  by  the  importunities  of  a  host  of  beggars  and  guides. 
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Temij  (416  ft.),  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nera  (the 
Roman  JVar),  "with  9400inhab.  and  several  mannfaetories ,  is  the  an- 
cient/nieramna,  where,  it  is  believed,  the  historian  Tacitus  and  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were  born.  Remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre (erroneously  styled  a  ^Temple  of  the  Sun^)  in  the  grounds 
of  the  episcopal  palace,  Roman  inscriptions  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
palaces  of  the  Umbrian  nobility,  etc.,  are  objects  of  interest.  Pleasant 
walk  on  the  ramparts,  whence  the  beautiful  Nera  Valley  is  surveyed: 
to  the  left  Collescipoli,  to  the  right  Cesi,  opposite  the  spectator Narni. 

The  Waterfalls  of  Temi  may  be  reached  on  foot  in  11/2  lir. ;  the 
whole  excursion,  including  stay,  requires  about  4  brs.  (by  carriage 
3  hrs. ;  p.  87).    Pedestrians  may  return  by  railway. 

The  Railway  to  Rieti  (see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy)  gradually 
ascends  to  the  S.,  across  the  plain  of  the  Nera,  to  (572  ^i..) Stroncone, 
the  station  for  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  hill.  Thence  the 
line  ascends  rapidly  in  curves,  threading  six  tunnels.  As  the  train 
emerges  from  the  last  two,  we  catch  fine  glimpses  of  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Nera.  —  10  M.  Marmore  (50  min.  from  Temi,  in  the  re- 
verse direction  36  min.;  fares  1  fr.  85,  Ifr.  30,  85  c.),  about  V2M. 
from  the  waterfalls.  The  railway  now  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Ve- 
lino.  —  11  M.  Piediluco  (1  hr.  from  Temi ;  fares  2  fr.  5 ,  1  fr.  45, 
95  c),  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  opposite  the  village  of  that  name 
(p.  89).  A  boat  for  the  transit  (Y2  ^*i  V2-I  ^r.)  is  not  always  to 
be  had  without  delay.    By  road  the  distance  is  about  2  M. 

To  reach  the  Watebfalls  from  the  station  of  Marmore  (Bail.  RetUtu- 
rant^  good)  we  turn  first  to  the  right,  and  80  paces  beyond  the  pointsman^s 
hut  "So.  214,  cross  the  railway.  Paying  no  attention  to  the  ^Custodi  delle 
Gascate'  here  lying  in  wait,  we  keep  to  the  left,  passing  some  cottages. 
We  then  pass  through  the  gate  on  the  right  (when  closed,  fee  of  10-15  c), 
and  still  keep  on  to  the  left  till  we  reach  (6  min.)  the  upper  fall  (p.  S9). 

Two  carriage-roads  lead  from  Terni  to  the  waterfalls.  The  New 
Road  (4Y2  M.) ,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Nera ,  and  flanked 
with  poplars ,  leaves  the  town  near  the  Porta  Spoletina,  and  crosses 
the  plain  in  a  straight  direction.  On  the  right  rises  a  government 
manufactory  of  weapons ;  on  the  left  an  armour-plate  factory.  We 
now  approach  the  stream,  the  valley  of  which  contracts.  On  each  side 
tower  lofty  rocks,  to  which  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  slopes 
forms  a  beautiful  contrast.  —  The  picturesque  Old  Road  is  reached 
from  the  piazza  at  Terni  by  passing  the  Albergo  Europa  and  descend- 
ing the  Strada  Garibaldi.  We  at  first  follow  the  Rieti  and  Aquila 
road,  which  crosses  the  Nera  just  outside  the  gate,  traversing  gardens 
and  olive-plantations ;  after  2  M.  (near  a  small  chapel  on  the  right),  a 
broad  road  to  the  left  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  while  the 
high-road  ascends  gradually  to  the  right.  The  former  descends  in 
windings  past  the  village  of  Papigno^  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
isolated  rock,  (^/^  M.)  crosses  the  Nera,  and  on  the  right  bank,  near 
the  villa  of  Count  Castelli-Graziani,  reaches  the  new  road  mentioned 
above  (I-IV4M.  to  the  falls). 
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The  celebrated  falls  of  the  Velino  (which  here  empties  itself  into 

the  Nera),  called  the  **Cs8cat6  delle  Marmore,  are  about  650  ft. 

in  height,  and  haye  few  riyals  in  Europe  in  beauty  of  situation  and 

Toluine  of  -water.  The  rivulet  is  precipitated  from  the  height  in  three 

leaps  of  about  65,  330,  and  190  ft.  respectiToly,  the  water  falling 

perpendicularly  at  some  places,  and  at  others  dashing  furiously  over 

rocks.    The  spray  of  the  falls  is  seen  from  a  considerable  distance. 

The  VtUno  it  to  strongly  impregnated  with  lime  that  its  deposit  con- 
tinually raises  its  bed;  and  the  plain  of  Rieti  (14G0  ft.)  is  therefore 
frequently  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  In  ancient  times  llanius 
Cnrius  Dentatus  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  hy  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  (B.  C.  271),  which,  though  altered,  is  to  this  day  in  use. 
The  rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river ,  however,  rendered  new  measures 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  Two  other  channels  were  afterwards 
excavated,  the  Cava  Reatina  or  Gregoriana  by  Fieravante  Fieravanti  (p.  47) 
itt  1422,  and  the  Caioa  Paolima  by  Panllll.  in  1546 •,  these,  however,  prov- 
ing unserviceable,  Clement  VIII.  re-opened  the  original  ^emissarium^  of 
Dentatus  in  1598.  In  1787  a  new  cutting  was  required,  and  another 
has  again  become  necessary.  The  regulation  of  the  Velino  fall  has  long 
formed  the  subject  of  vehement  discussions  between   Bieti  and  Terni. 

The  finest  views  of  the  falls  are  obtained  from  the  new  road 
and  from  the  following  points.  Before  reaching  the  falls,  we 
may  ascend  a  rough  path  to  the  left,  leading  in  10  min.  to  the 
finest  view  of  the  upper  and  central  falls.  —  We  now  return  to 
the  road,  retrace  our  steps  (80-90  paces)  to  the  path  on  the  left , 
and  cross  the  Nera  by  a  natural  bridge,  below  which  the  water 
has  hollowed  its  own  channel.  Where  the  path  divides,  we  as- 
cend gradually  to  the  left.  The  surrounding  rocks  (in  which 
there  is  a  quarry)  have  been  formed  by  the  incrustations  of  the  Ve- 
lino. The  channel  on  the  right  (Cava  Paolina)  is  full  in  winter 
only.  In  12-15  min.  we  come  to  a  point,  where  the  division  of  the 
cascade  is  surveyed ;  the  central  fall,  in  the  spray  of  which  beautiful 
rainbows  are  occasionally  formed,  may  be  approached  more  nearly. 
A  farther  steep  ascent  of  15-20  min.  leads  to  a  small  pavilion  of 
stone  on  a  projecting  rock,  affording  a  beautiful  view  of  the  principal 
fall  and  the  valley  of  the  Nera.  We  next  ascend  a  flight  of  steps 
(4  min.) ,  and  soon  reach  another  point  of  Tiew  on  the  left,  in  the 
garden  of  the  first  cottage  (20  c).  —  Following  the  same  path  for 
a  few  minutes  more,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  come  to  a  small 
house;  passing  through  its  garden  (10-15  c),  and  between  several 
houses,  we  reach  in  10  min.  the  road  to  Rieti  and  Aquila  (p.  88),  and, 
after  crossing  the  railway,  a  good  osteria  (No.  153).  The  station  of 
Marmore  (p.  88)  is  seen  to  the  left. 

If  time  permit,  the  excursion  may  be  extended  to  the  beautiful  Lake 
of  Fiedilueo^  V-ft  M.  farUier.  Following  the  road ,  we  arrive  at  the  village 
of  JHedilucOy  with  its  ruined  castle,  in  y^ia.  (tolerable  inn).  On  the  oi>- 
posite  (S.W.)  bank  lies  the  railway-station  (p.  88). 


The  Bailway  to  Okte  intersects  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nera.  To 
the  right  on  the  hill  lies  Cesi,  5M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Terni,  to  the  right 
of  the  S.  Gemine  and  Todi  road  (p.  57),  with  remains  of  ancient 
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polygonal  walls  and  interesting  siLl>terranean  grottoes.    To  the  left, 
Colleacipoli. 

66^2  ^*  Ifanii  (AngelOj  toleraMe),  the  ancient  Umbrlan  Namia 
(originally  Neqmnum)^  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  Pope  John 
XHI.  (965-72),  and  Erasmus  of  Narni,  STimamed  Oattamelatai  the 
well-known  'condottiere'  of  the  15th  century.  Pop.  2000.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated ,  3/4  M.  from  the  station ,  on  a  lofty  rock 
(1190  ft.)  on  the  Nar^  now  Nera,  at  the  point  where  the  river 
forces  its  way  through  a  narrow  ravine  to  the  Tiber  (omn.  up  75, 
down  50  c).  The  old  castle  is  now  a  prison.  —  The  Cathcdralj 
erected  in  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  vestibule  of  1497,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Juvenalis,  the  first  bishop  (369),  Is  architecturally  interesting. 
—  The  Town  Hall  contains  the  Coronation  of  Mary  by  Ohirlan- 
dajo  (formerly  in  the  monastery  of  the  Zoccolanti,  the  strictest 

branch  of  the  Franciscans),  spoiled  by  retouching. 

From  Narni  via  Perugia  by  Todi,  see  p..  57. 

From  l^ami  a  road  leads  to  the  N.W.'  to  the  (6  M.)  venerable  and 
-  finely  situated  Umbrian  monntain-town  of  Amelia ,  IaI.  Ameria  (1390  ft. ; 
inn  outdde  the  gate),  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  bis  oration  Pro  Roseio  Ame- 
rino,  witb  admirably  preserved  Cyclopean  walls  and  otber  antiquities. 

The  train  turns  towards  the  narrowing  valley  of  the  Nera, .  and 
passes  close  to  the  Bridge  of  Augustus  (on  the  left),  which  spanned 
the  river  immediately  below  ^arni  in  three  huge  arches ,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Yia  Flaminia  (p.  103),  leading  to  Bevagna  (p.  83). 
The  arch  next  to  the  left  bank,  60  ft.  in  height,  alone  is  preserved, 
while  of  the  two  others  the  buttresses  only  remain. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Nera ,  with  its 
beautiful  plantations  of  evergreen  oaks.  Beyond  (71  M.)  Nera  Mon- 
toro  we  pass  through  two  tunnels,  and  then  (near  the  influx  of  the 
Nera)  cross  the  Tiber,  which  in  1860-70  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Papal  States.  —  Near  — 

77  M.  Orte  (*Rail,  Restaurant)  we  reach  the  main  line  from  Chiusi 
to  Rome[^(8ee  p.  69). 

12.   From  Bologna  to  Eimini,  Falconara  (Rome)^ 

and  Ancona. 

127  M.  Railway  in  AVi-BVali"-  (fares  23  fr.  10,  16  fr.  15,  10  fr.  40  c.j 
express  2&  fr.  40,  17  fr.  80  c.)  —  Beautiful  views  of  the  sea  between  Bimini 
and  Cattolica,  and  beyond  Pesaro.  A  seat  on  the  left  should  therefore  be 
secured.  —  From  Bologna  toBoHB,  300  H. ,  express  in  12  hrs.  (vi&  Flor- 
ence in  9-10  hrs.).  This  Irain  diverges  to  the  S.W.  at  Faleonara,  the  last 
station  before  Ancona. 

The  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  are  far  inferior  in  attraction 
to  those  in  the  W.  part  of  the  peninsula  (Tuscany  and  Umhrfa);  but 
without  a  visit  to  them  the  traveller's  acquaintance  with  Italy  would  be 
hut  imperfect.  The  views  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  E.,  and  of  the  Apennines 
to  the  W.  are  often  charming,  and  the  situation  of  some  of  the  towns, 
especially  Ancona,  is  strikingly  beautiful.  RhfniM,  an  ancient  Roman 
colony  and  frontier  fortress,  possesses  several  fine  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  its  church  of  S.  Francesco  is  an  admirable  B^naissance  work.  Boman 
triumphal  arches  are  also  preserved  at  Ancona  and  Fano;  and  Loreto  boasts 
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of  vaiaable  scalptures  in  tbe  Benftiasance  style  (p.  106).  Urbino,  too,  the 
birthplace  of  Raphael,  lies  within  a  short  distance  of  this  route.  Many  of 
the  towns  now  hare  galleries  of  pictures  collected  from  the  suppressed 
monasteries,  hat  of  second-rate  importance.  The  provinces  of  /Vforo-ITr- 
Mno,  Anoomoy  Maetrata,  and  Asooli  are  called  the  Mabobss  (L€  Marehe). 
In  Roman  times  the  8.  part  as  far  as  Ancona  was  called  Pleenum^  while 
the  y.  part  belonged  to  Umbria  (comp.  p.  95). 

From  Bologna  -vil  (22  M.)  Jmola  to  (26  M.)  Cattel  Bolognese, 
junction  for  the  branch-line  to  Ravenna^  see  Baedektr^s  Northern 
Italy,  The  line  follows  the  Via  Emilia,  which  ran  from  Placentia 
to  Aiiminum.    We  cross. the  riyer  SeniOj  the  ancient  Sinmu, 

31  M.  Faenia  (*Alb,  Firenxe,  Corona^  near  the  Piazza  Maggiore ; 
Tre  Mori),  a  pleasant  town  with  14,000  inhab. ,  on  the  Amone 
(ancient  Anemo),  the  Faventia  of  the  Boii,  was  the  icene  of  Sulla's 
victory  otot  Oarbo.  In  the  middle  ages  it  witnessed  numerons  feuds, 
and  in  1509  it  wis  annexed  by  Julius  II.  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  town  was  famous  in  the  15th  cent,  for  its  pottery, 
the  manufacture  of  which  has  lately  been  revived  (^faience'),  and 
contains  considerable  silk  and  weaving  factories.  Faenza  was  the 
birthplace  of  Torrlcelli,  the  inventor  of  the  barometer  in  1643, 
to  whose  memory  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco,  to  the  left  as  we  enter  the  town. 

The  main  street  leads  direct  to  the  Piazza  Maggiore^  which  is 
surrounded  by  arcades.  In  this  square,  to  the  left,  is  the  Cathbdkal 
OF  S.  GosTANzo,  a  handsome  basilica  begun  by  Qiuliano  da  Majano 
of  Florence  in  1474  and  completed  in  1513 ,  named  after  Con- 
stantius,  the  first  bishop  of  Faventia  (313).  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  Giov.  Bosi  (d.  1542;  Ist  chapel  to  the  right)  and  Africano  Seve- 
roll  (d.  1522j  5th  chap,  on  the  right),  both  by  Bariloto;  a  Holy 
Family  by  Jnnocenzo  da  Imola  (4th  chap,  on  the  right) ;  and  the 
*Tomb  of  St.  Savinus,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano,  1472  (chap,  on  left  of 
high*altar).  In  the  Piazza  Maggiore  are  also  the  Palazzo  Munieipale 
and  the  Torre  dell'  Orologio ;  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  embellished 
with  bronzes,  dates  from  1621. 

The  street  at  the  end  of  the  piazza,  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
gymnasium,  on  the  first  floor  of  which  is  the  municipal  Pikaootboa. 

At  the  end  of  the  Vx8tibuz.b:  Colossal  group  of  Mary  with  the  two 
SS.  John,  tj  Alfomo  Lombardi.  —  Room  I.  To  the  right:  Pace  da  Faenta, 
Uadonna  with  saints  (14th  cent.)  •,  Lionardo  BeaUiii ,  Madonna  with  angels 
and  saints  (1484) ^  Crucifixion,  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Peter;  QiamibattUia 
Beriueci,  Madonna  with  saints  (1506)}  Bagnacavallo ,  Betrothal  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine; Palmetzano,  Madonna  with  saints  (1496);  Palmettano,  Bearing 
of  the  Cross  (1595)  •,  Dono  Dossi^  Two  heads.  —  Room  II.  Oiaeomo  Bertucei 
the  Tovnger,  Madonna  with  saints  (1565),  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  Cotiffnola, 
Baptism  of  Christ;  MicheU  Mantoni,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Eutropius ;  Tienolo, 
Judith;  Ferraii  Fentoni,  Bethesda;  Massimo  d'Azeglio^  Landscape;  Ouido 
Rmi,  Madonna,  with  88.  Francis  and  Christina;  Van  Dyek,  Two  royal 
portraits.  —  In  the  Small  Rooms:  Two  fine  ^cassoni*,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  MMnfredi,  and  a  wax-mask  of  the  Dominican  Paganelli.  —  In  the 
Boom  to  thje  biobt  op  thb  Entbangb:  Marble  *Bu8t  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  wooden  statve  of  St.  Jerome,  both  by  Donatello;  terracotta  bust  of 
the  16th  cent.,  and  a  Madonna  of  the  school  of  the  iio&Ma. 
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In  the  Via  Torricelli,  at  tlie  end  of  the  piazza,  to  the  left,  lie 
the  old  Palazzo  Manfrtdi  and ,  opposite ,  the  church  of  9,  Michele, 
-with  tasteful  brick  ornamentation. 

The  street  beside  the  clock-tower  crosses  the  bridge  to  the  Borgo. 
The  second  church  in  it,  to  the  right,  La  Magione,  contains  a  fine 
fresco  by  Qirolomo  Pennacchi  da  TJdine  (1533),  representing  the 
Madonna  and  saints  (in  a  recess  in  the  choir). 

From  Faenza  to  Flobenck,  railway  under  conslmction;  opened  be- 
tween Faenza  and  (28SI.)  Marradi  (2  trains  daily  in  abont  I'/ihr.:  fares 
4  fr.,  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c),  and  between  Borgo  8,  Lorenzo  and  (28  M.)  Florence 
(3  trains  daily  in  about  iVahr.  •,  fares  4  fr.,  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c.)  —  Flo- 
rence, see  Bciedeker^i  Northern  Italy. 

Beyond  Faenza  the  train  intersects  the  plain  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion. It  crosses  the  Amone^  then  the  Momtont,  which,  united  with 
the  Ronco  (Bedesia),  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Rayenna. 

40  M.  Forli  {*Alb,  itfcutm;  8,  Marco,  small,  good  cuisine; 
VaporCj  unpretending  but  well  spoken  of),  the  ancient  Forum 
Livii,  founded  by  M.  Livius  Sallnator  after  the  defeat  of  Has- 
drubal,  is  a  well-built  provincial  capital  with  16,000  inhabitants. 

Forli,  where  in  410  the  marriage  of  Athaulf,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
with  Qalla  Placidia^  sister  of  the  Emp.  Honorius  was  solemnised,  was 
long  an  independent  state  in  which  the  Ouelphs  retained  their  ascendancy 
down  to  1315.  The  Ordelaffi  then  usurped  the  supreme  power,  which  they 
retained  till  1480,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  GiroUtmo  RicnHo,  a  favour- 
ite of  Siztus  IV.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1488,  and  his  widow.. 
Caterina  SIforza,  was  afterwards  banished  by  Cesare  Borgia.  At  length, 
in  1504,  Pope  JvUtts  II.  annexed  the  city  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  — 
Forli  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Oorne/iu«  Oallu*  (d.  B.C.  27),  of  the 
historian  Flavio  Biondo  (15th  cent.),  and  of  the  eminent  painter  Melozzo 
da  Forli  (end  df  16th  cent.) ,  who  was  closely  allied  to  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca  (p.  58),  was  recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  master  of  per- 
spective, and  was  afterwards  engaged  at  Bome. 

The  Piazza  Vitt,  Emanutle ,  the  principal  square  (comp.  Plan, 
p.  94)  is  enclosed  by  handsome  palaces.  Here,  too,  is  the  church  of — 

S.  Meboubiale  (so  named  after  the  first  bishop  of  Forli).  In  th  e 
3rd  chapel  to  the  right,  Palmezzano,  Crucifixion,  with  saints  and 
the  donor;  5th  chap,  to  the  right,  Palm^zzano^  Madonna  with  saints ; 
4th  chap,  to  the  left,  the  decoration  in  which  is  by  Oiov,  Vene%iano 
(1536),  the  Conception  by  Palmczzano;  in  the  choir,  carved  stalls 
iy  Alessandro  de^  Bigni  (1635);  in  the  sacristy,  Tura^  Visitation. 
—  Opposite  the  church  is  the  restored  Municipio,  with  a  tasteless 
tower  of  the  18th  century. 

Proceeding  southwards  from  the  piazza,  we  reach  the  Cathedbal 
OF  S.  Croce.  In  the  left  transept  Is  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Fuoco,  the  dome  of  which  was  adorned  in  1686-1706  vnth  frescoes 
of  the  Assumption  by  Carlo  Cignani  of  Bologna.  The  painter  is  bur- 
ied in  the  chapel.  At  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  to  the  left,  is  a  fine 
St.  Sebastian  by  Rondinelli.  A  reliquary  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  the 
sculptures  of  the  principal  door  (15th  cent.)  also  deserve  notice. 

88.  Biagio  e  Oirolamo  contains  in  the  double  chapel  (1st  &  2nd) 
on  the  right  frescoes  by  Palmezzar^o,  early  works  showing  the  in- 
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fluence  of  Melotso :  History  of  St  James  snd  (in  the  dome)  prophets 
snd  angels.  To  the  left  is  the  tomh  of  Barbara  Manfredi  (Idth  cent). 
In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right  is  an  Immaculate  Conception,  by 
Guido  Rem.  In  the  4th  chapel :  PalmettanOy  Madonna  and  saints,  • 
with  Qirolamo  Riarlo  and  Caterina  Sforza  and  their  sons  (1486). 
The  frescoes  in  the  dome  are  also  by  Palmezzano. 

The  Pinacoteea  and  other  municipal  art-collections  are  preserved 
in  the  GiNNASio  Comunalb,  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  PeUegrino.  The 
school  of  Forll  is  represented  in  the  Pinacoteca  by  Melozzo  and  Pal' 
fn&aMnOj  and  also  by  Agreitij  MewtoeeMf  and  Cignani.    The  names 

of  the  artists  are  attached  to  each  painting. 

Ib  the  Oovxt:  Honoment  to  the  anatomist  Mmrgtigmi  (d.  1771),  unveiled 
in  1876.  On  the  Staibcask  :  Sarcophagus  of  the  I4th  cent. ;  Sarcophagus 
of  St.  Harcolinus,  by  Antonio  RoMtllino  (1408).  Fine  door-frame  and  lunette, 
Madonna  with  angels  (formerly  in  the  cathedral),  by  Bimont  di  Oiov.  Ohini. 

Pinaooteoa.  Passing  through  a  corridor  with  engravings  we  enter 
SooM  I.  To  the  left:  6.  MareAlo  VenusH^  Resurrection  (restored)  \  20. 
Tapestty  from  the  design  of  a  Lower  Rhenish  master  (ascribed  to  Perugino) ; 
85.  Tapestry  from  the  design  of  a  South  German  master  (ascribed  to  Wol- 
ffemuf)\  34.  Ciffoli^  St.  Francis;  Fra  Angelica^  43.  Christmas  night,  45. 
Christ  on  the  Kount  of  Olives  \  44.  Simone  Afemmi,  Two  saints ;  54.  Boutano, 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  In  the  middle:  Hebe,  by  Canova.  —  The 
Labgb  Rook  contains  the  gems  of  the  collection,  the  most  important  being 
the  paintings  by  Helozso  da  Forii,  Francia,  and  Palmezzano.  To  the 
right:  77.  Cofnaeeiy  St.  Valerian;  86.  Ouereino^  Annunciation;  90.  Aon- 
d^^elHi  Madonna;  92.  /Vaneta,  Adoration  of  the  Child:  93.  Agostino  Car- 
raeeiy  St.  Francis;  96.  Lorenzo  di  Oredi  (not  Palmeztano)^  Portrait  (damag- 
ed): 103.  CignofUy  Portrait  of  himself;  Mtlotio^  *Pestapepe*,  an  apprentice 
witii  pestle  and  mortar  (a  fresco,  formerly  used  as  a  shop  sign);  iVvi- 
imtfsatio,  113.  Annunciation,  116.  Crucifixion  (1493);  117.  Cotignola,  Gk)d 
the  Father  with  saints  (IMS) ;  126.  Melotso ,  8.  Antonio  Abbate,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  St.  Sebastian;  127.  MelotzOj  (}od  the  Father;  Palmetxano^ 
138.  Annunciation,  147.  Institution  of  the  Eucharist  (1501),  148.  Portrait 
of  himself  in  his  80th  year  (1536);  151.  Rondinelti^  Portrait  said  to  be  of 
Csesar  Borgia;  163.  CafftMcei^  8.  Hercuriale.  — -In  the  Small  Rooms:  Me- 
dals (among  which  is  the  portrait  of  Caterina  Sforza),  Majolica,  Pre- 
B>oman  and  Roman  antiquities,  marble  bust  of  Pino  Ordelaffl  (15th  cent.). 

The  church  of  8,  PelUgrinOy  opposite  the  Glnnasio,  to  the  right, 
contains  a  fine  tomb  of  the  Idth  century. 

The  Citadel,  constructed  in  1361  by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  and  en- 
larged by  the  Ordelaffl  and  Riarii,  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

A  diligence-route  leads  from  Forli  through  the  Apennines  rift  Roeca 
S,  Caaeiano  and  B.  BanedettQ  to  Ponta$9ieo4  (p.  39). 

The  Batlwat  to  Bimini  crosses  the  Ronco  and  passes  (45  M.) 
ForlimpopoU  (0300  inhab.),  the  ancient  Ibrum  PopUU;  to  the  right, 
on  the  hill,  BertinorOy  with  its  prodnctive  Tineyards.  It  then  passes 
Polenta  and  crosses  the  Savio  (the  ancient  8apis), 

52  M.  Cessna  (Leon  d'Oro,  R.  2V2  &• ;  CappeUo),  with  11,400 
inhab.,  is  snrrounded  by  beantlfol  meadows  and  hills,  and  boasts  of 
seyeral  interesting  palaces. 

The   aneient   Caeeena  is  said  to  have  been  an  episcopal    see  in  the 
1st  cent.  A.  D.     During  the  middle  ages  it  was  at  first  an  independent 
state,  then  became  subject  to  the  Ghibelline  family  of  Monte feltro,    and 
shortly   afterwards  to  the  Malatestas,  who  were  partizans  of  the  Guelpbs 
This  rapid  change  of  rulers  is  alluded  to  by  Dante,  Inf.  xxvii,  52 : 
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CoH  com'*  ella  tW  tra  it  piano  4  it  monte, 

Tra  Urannia  ti  «•««  e  staio  franco* 
On  1st  Feb.,  1377,  the  town  was  cruelly  sacked  by  Cardinal  Eobert 
of  Geneva,  and  subsequently  by  Gesare  Borgia    after  which  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Piaxxa  Is  the  handsome  Fala%%o  FubhUeo^  with  a  statne  of 
Pius  YI.,  who  was  born  at  Cesena  in  1717,  as  well  as  his  successor 
Pius  y II.  In  1742.  —  The  Cathedral  contains  two  fine  maihle  altars 
of  the  Lombard!  school  (16th  cent. ;  in  the  aisles).  —  The  Library^ 
built  in  1452  by  Matteo  Nusdo  for  Domenico  Malatesta  Novello,  con- 
tains 4000  MSS.  y  many  of  them  written  for  the  founder,  and  after- 
wards used  by  the  learned  Aldus  Manutius  in  preparing  his  famous 
editions  of  the  classics.  —  The  Pinaeoteca  contains  a  good  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple  by  Frartc.  Francia,  —  In  the  Oiardino  Bufa- 
lini  is  a  statue  (by  Zocchi)  erected  in  1883  to  the  physician  Man- 
rizio  Bufallni  of  Cesena. 

On  an  eminence.  Vi  ^'  distant,  stands  the  handsome  church  of  8,  Maria 
del  Montty  erroneously  attributed  to  Bramante.  Productive  sulphur-mines 
in  the  vicinity,  towards  the  S, 

The  train  crosses  the  stream  PiseiatellOy  the  upper  part  of  which, 
called  Urgonej  is  identical  with  the  Rubicorh  of  the  ancients,  the 
boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
and  memorable  for  its  passage  by  C»sar  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey,  B.C.  49.  The  lower  course  of 
the  Rubicon,  which  has  altered  its  channel  since  antiquity,  is  now 
represented  by  the  Fiumicino ,  which  the  railway  crosses  between 

(56  M.)  Oambettola  and  (6O1/2  M.)  Savignano, 

Most  of  the  towns  of  this  district  have  in  turn  laid  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  possessing  the  Rubicon  within  their  territory;  a  lawsuit  involving 
this  question  was  actually  instituted  at  Rome, and  in  1756  the  ^Bota'  decid- 
ed it  in  favour  of  the  Uso.  On  the  road  between  Cesena  and  Savignano 
stands  a  column  bearing  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  threatens  to 
punish  those  who  should  without  authority  trespass  beyond  the  Rubicon. 
Montesquieu  regarded  this  as  genuine,  but  it  is  an  obvious  imposition. 

The  train  crosses  the  Uso.  63  M.  S.  Areangelo  di  Bomagna^ 
where  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  was  bom  in  1705  (d.  1771). 
The  Marecchia  is  next  crossed. 

69  M.  Bimini.  —  *Aquila  d'Obo,  in  the  Corso,  B.,  L.,  A  A.,  3,  omn. 
V«  fr. ',  Leon  d'Obo  ;  Albbbqo  Xuoyo  \  Italia  ,  at  the  Peseheria,  fkir.  ~ 
Trattoria  d^Europay  Piazza  Gavour;  Caffi  delta  Speransa^  Piasza  Giulio 
Gesare.  —  Railway  Restaurant^  good  wine  of  the  country. 

Carriage  from  the  station  to  the  Piaasa,  with  one  horse  1  fr.,  with  two 
horses  1  fr.  20  c.  —  Trofnuay  to  the  bathing-place  on  the  beach. 

Biminij  beautifully  situated  on  the  Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Ar^a  and  Marecehia^  with  11,000  inhab. ,  and  extensive  iisheries 

and  silk  manufactories,   has   of  late  come  into  notice  as  a  sea- 

bathing  place.    Handsome  public  rooms  with  a  caf^  and  restaurant, 

and  numerous  lodging-houses  have  been  erected  on  the  pleasant 

promenade  on  the  beach. 

RinUniy  the  ancient  ^Wmtoum,  a  town  of  the  Umbrlans,  became  a 
Roman  colony  in  B.C.  269,  and  formed  the  frontier- fortress  of  Italv  in  the 
direction  of  Oaul ,  and  the  termination  of  the  Via  Ftaminia  (p.  106).    The 
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town  WM  extended  and  embelliahed  by  Jnlios  CsBsar  and  Augtuitns.  Dur^ 
ing  the  Exarchate,  it  was  the  northernmost  of  the  PentapoUs  Maritima^ 
or  ^Five  Maritime  Cities%  which  were  ruled  over  by  one  governor.  Hie 
other  fonr  were  Pnar6^  Fetno ,  SenigalHa ,  and  Ancona.  In  260  Ariminnm 
became  an  episeopal  see,  and  in  8oO  a  coancil  against  Arianism  was  held 
here.    The  town  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Longobards. 

In  the  conrse  of  the  18th  cent,  the  Malatesta  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  In  1265  Oiavanni  it  Seitmeato  (Hhe  lame*),  snmamed  also 
LemettoUo^  put  to  death  his  wife,  Fratteesca  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  and  his 
brother,  JPado  it  Bello  (an  event  from  which  Dante  derived  the  episode 
of  ^Francesea  da  Rimini*  in  the  0th  canto  of  the  Infemo,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
the  materials  for  his  *8tory  of  Rimini").  Daring  the  following  century  this 
family  roled  the  greater  part  of  the  Romagna ,  and  also ,  for  a  time ,  the 
mark  of  Ancona.  Under  Lewis  the  Bavarian  they  became  vicegerents  of 
the  emperor,  bat  Cardinal  Albomoa  afterwards  succeeded  in  redacing 
them  under  the  iM>wer  of  the  pope.  The  Halatesta  family,  divided  into 
the  Pesaro  and  Rimini  branches,  distinguished  themselves  as  condottieri, 
but  also  as  patrons  of  learning.  The  most  famous  scion  was  Bigiimondo-, 
son  of  Pandulfo  (1417-68),  who  united  the  gifts  of  a  great  military  leader 
with  the  most  violent  passions.  He  attracted  painters  and  scholars  to  his 
court,  in  order  to  secure  immortality  for  himself  and  his  mistress  (after- 
wards his  wife),  the  clever  liotta.  —  In  1636  the  people  revolted  against 
the  Malatesta  and  placed  themselves  under  the  auttiority  of  the  pope. 

A  broad  road  leads  from  the  Station  (PL  D,  4)  to  the  gate,  within 
which  it  is  called  theYla  Principe  Umberto.  After  4  min.  we  follow 
the  Via  del  Temple  dei  Malatestiano  to  the  left. 

*S.  F&AN0B80O  (Dt£Omo,  Tempio  dei  Malatesta;  PI.  3;  G,  5), 
originally  a  €K)thic  edifice  of  the  13th  cent,  was  magnificently  re- 
modelled in  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1447-55  by  Sigiamondo 
Mdiaie$ta  from  designs  by  LeonBatiiata  Alberti  and  under  the  super- 
intendenee  of  MaUeo  de*  Pasii.  The  windows  of  the  original  bnilding 
are  retained.  Of  the  fa^e  unfortunately  the  lower  part  only  has 
been  completed,  while  the  dome  intended  by  Alberti  to  surmount 
the  choir  i»  wanting.  The  choir  itself  dates  from  1709.  On  the 
comioe  are  the  initials  and  arms  (the  elephant  and  rose)  of  Sigis- 

mondo  and  Isotta. 

The  vaults  on  the  8.  side  contain  the  sarcophagi  of  the  poets  and 
scholars  whom  Sigismondo  entertained  at  his  court.  In  the  first  four  are 
the  remains  of  Basinio^  the  Parmese  poet;  CHusfo  de"  Conti;  Oemitthiut 
PliOum  (d.  1451),  a  Greek  philosopher  whose  corpse  Sigismondo  brought 
hither  from  his  campaigns  in  Greece;  and  Bobarto  Valtvria  (d.  1489),  the 
learned  engineer.  In  the  others  repose  several  physicians  and  a  bishop 
of  the  16th  century. 

The  IHTKUOB  was  said  by  Pope  Pius  11.  to  resemble  a  heathen  temple 
rather  than  a  Christian  church.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  Tomb 
of  Siffitmondo  (d.  1468).  Most  of  the  plastic  ornamentation  of  the  chapels 
was  executed  by  AffOittno  d* Antonio  di  Dueeio  of  Florence;  a  few  works 
are  by  Oi^ffaffni.  —  IsT  Ghafxl  on  the  right:  above  the  altar,  St. 
Sigismund  of  Burgundy,  patron -saint  of  the  founder;  by  the  pillars, 
allegorical  figures  of  the  virtues.  •—  2nd  Chapel  of  the  Rblics  (*San- 
tuario*) ,  containing  a  (restored)  *Fresco  by  Piero  delta  France»ea  (p.  68; 
^Petri  de  Burgo  opus  145V):  Sigismondo  Malatesta  kneeling  before  his 
patron  St.  Sigismund,  with  La  Rocca,  built  by  him,  on  the  right.  In  the 
Cappbila  di  S.  Miohblb,  the  Brd  to  the  right,  is  the  Tomh  of  liotta  (d.  1470), 
erected  In  1460,  with  the  motto  ^tempus  loquendi,  tempus  tacendi'.  The 
archangel  on  the  altar,  by  duffagni^  is  a  portrait  of  Isotta.  By  the  pillars, 
angels  playing  on  musical  instruments.  —  4th  Chafbl  on  the  right:  by  the 
pillars,  the  planets  and  other  fantastic  representations  from  a  poem  by 
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Sigismondo  in  honour  of  his  mistress.  —  4th  Ghapkl  on  Hhe  left:  by  the 
piUars,  allegorical  figures  of  the  sciences.  —  Sbd  Chapsl  on  the  left: 
Children's  games,  probably  by  8im<me  Ferrueci^  a  pupil  of  Donatello.  — 
The  2nd  Chapel  on  the  left  is  closed.  —  The  Ist  Chapsl  on  the  left, 
restored  in  18(J8,  is  named  the  Gappella  dell'  Acqua  from  an  ancient 
statue  of  the  Madonna,  represented  as  sending  rain.  On  the  left  is  a 
sarcophagus  for  the  reception  of  the  ancestors  of  the  founder,  with  two 
reliefs,  representing  the  House  of  Halatesta  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
and  the  Triumph  of  Sigismondo.  By  the  pillars,  above  the  elephants, 
two  portraitrmedallions  of  Sigismondo. 

From  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  the  Via  Patera 
leads  S.  to  the  Piazza  Giulio  Gbsasb  (PI.  C,  5),  the  ancient  forum. 
A  stone  Pedestal  here,  erected  by  Sigismondo  and  restored  in  1660, 
commemorates  Cssar's  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  Near  it  is  a  chapel, 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Anthony  once  preached,  and  another  on  the 
canal  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  saint  preached  to  the  fishes 
because  the  people  refused  to  hear  him.  —  The  Cobso  d'Augusto, 
which  intersects  this  piazza,  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Porta  Romana,  and 
to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  Gavour  and  the  hridge  of  Augustus. 

The  *PosTA  Romana  or  Arco  d^Augusto  (PI.  D,  6]  is  a  triumphal 
arch  of  travertine ,  of  elegant  execution  (note  the  capitals  on  the 
outer  side),  erected  to  Augustus  in  B.C.  27  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  103) ,  as  the  inscription  records 
(inaccurately  restored ;  the  letters  to  the  right  outside  the  gate  also 
belong  to  it).  Above  are  medallion  figures :  on  the  outside  those  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus ,  on  the  inside  those  of  Neptune  and  Minerva. 

Near  the  town-wall,  beyond  S.  Marino,  are  the  uninteresting 
remains  of  an  Amphitheatre  (reached  by  the  Yia  dell'  Anfiteatro,  the 
second  side-street  of  the  Corso  from  the  Porta  Romana). 

The  Palazzo  del  Comunb  (PI.  9 ;  B,  5),  in  the  Piazza  C&vour, 
contains  a  small  picture-gallery,  comprising :  Domenieo  del  Ohirlan- 
dajo  (school-piece),  SS.  Yincenzo  Ferrerio,  Sebastian,  andBochus; 
Giovanni  Bellini,  Pietk  (fine  early  work);  Perin  del  Vago,  Ma- 
donna; Ja^.  Tintoretto,  S.  Domenieo.  —  In  front  of  it  rises  a 
bronze  Statue  of  Pope  Paul  V,  (inscription  on  the  pedestal  obli- 
terated). Beyond  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele(Pl.  10)  is  the  ancient 
Palace  of  the  Malatesta,  now  a  prison,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. Their  arms  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the  entrance.  The 
town-wall,  to  the  right,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains. 

The  Library  (PI.  8 ;  C,  5),  in  the  Via  Gambalunga  to  the  E.  of  the 
Piazza  Gavour,  founded  in  1617  by  the  jurist  Gambalunga,  contains 
23,000  vols,  and  several  MSS.  The  small  Museo  Areheologico  here 
contains  the  fine  tomb  of  a  woman,  a  herma  of  Pan  and  other  antique 
sculptures,  and  tombstones  of  the  10- 11th  centuries. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gorso  the  Mareechia  (the  ancient  Ariminus) 
is  crossed  by  the  five-arched  ♦Pontb  d'Auousto  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  one 
of  the  finest  ancient  structures  of  the  kind.  It  leads  to  the  Borgo 
S.  Giuliano,  where  the  Via  Emilia  (p.  91)  united  with  the  Via  Fla- 
minia (p.  103).    Here,  too,  is  situated  the  church  of  — 
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8.  OiuUano  (PI.  6 ;  A,  3,  4),  containing  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Julian,  an  altar-piece  by  Paolo  Veronese  ^  and  an  old  pictore  by 
Lattanzio  delta  Marca  (1357),  the  Life  of  the  saint. 

In  the  Cattello  di  8.  Leo^  18  M.  to  the  W.  of  Rimini,  the  notorioiu  im- 
Dostor  Ccigliostro  (Giiueppe  Balsamo;  b.  at  Palermo  in  i7A3L  died  in  con- 
finement in  1794.  From  S.  Leo  a  bridle-path,  much  frequented  by  fishermen, 
leada  Tik  Camaldoli  and  the  Contuma  Pott  to  Pontastieve  (p.  99). 

An  interesting;  excursion  may  be  made  from.  Bimini  to  (about  12  M.) 
S.  Marino;  diligence  daily  in  33/4  hrs. ,  back  2  hrs.  (farellVti  there  and 
back  2Vs  fr.))  starting  from  the  Piazza  Cavour  at  2,  in  the  season  at  3,  and 
in  winter  (Oct. -March)  at  1  p.  m. ;  returning  at  4  or  6  a.m.  The  wuk  is 
also  interesting.  —  The  republic  of  San  Xarino,  the  smaUest  in  the  world 
(32  sq.  H.  in  area ,  with  8000  inhab.),  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
an  inaccessible  wilderness  by  St.  Harinus  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Cniristians  under  Diocletian.  This  diminutiye  state  braved  all  the 
•tonnfl  of  mediaeval  warfare,  and  even  the  ambition  of  the  popes.  It  is  ruled 
by  two  regents,  elected  annually  by  a  council.  —  The  road  leads  through 
the  suburb  of  Bovffo  (Albergo  Hichetti,  B.  2-3,  d^j.  2,  D.  3,  both  incl.  wine, 
pens.  7  fr. ,  well  spoken  of) ,  at  tiie  base  of  the  precipitous  rock  (nearly 
830  ft)  in  a  bleak  district  on  which  the  town  (Albergo  Cesarini;  Alb.  Gre- 
noionesi,  both  plain)  is  situated.  The  Palazzo  del  Q-ovemo,  the  cathedral 
(La  Pieve),  the  museum  with  a  small  picture-gallery,  and  the  Oriardino 
Borises!  are  objects  of  interest.  Fine  view  from  the  Bocca  (2160  ft.).  The 
epigraphist  and  numismatist  Bartolommto  Borgketi,  bom  at  Savignano  in 
1781,  was  from  1821  until  his  death  in  1860  a  resident  at  S.  Marino,  where 
he  arranged  and  described  his  admirable  collections. 

FaoM  Bikini  to  Bavsmna,  Si  M.,  railway  in  IVx  hr.  (fares  6  tr.  70, 
4  fr.,  2  fr.  60  c).  Ravenna ^  and  thence  to  Ferrara,  see  Baedeker''*  Nor- 
thern Italy. 

Beyond  Rimini  the  line  skirts  the  coast,  crosses  the  streams 
Marano  and  Conea  (the  Crnstnmins  rapax  of  Lncan) ,  and  reaches 
(75  M.)  Riecione,  81  M.  Cattolica,  so  called  from  having  been 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  daring  the  Oonncil  of 
Rimini  in  359.  A  chain  of  faiUs  descends  here  to  the  sea.  The  train 
ascends  for  some  distance,  and  then  passes  through  them  by  means 
of  a  long  tunnel.  It  crosses  the  Tavolto  and  passes  the  Villa  Vit^ 
toria  J  situated  on  the  left ,  on  the  road  to  Rimini.  We  then  cross 
the  Foglia,  the  ancient  Uaurus  or  Pisaurut, 

90^2  M.  Pesaro.  —  Albxbgo  Zonoo,  near  the  Piazza,  with  restaur- 
ant, tolerable  t  starting-point  of  the  diligence  to  Urbino  (see  p.  99).  —  Caffi 
delta  Piagta,  in  the  piazza ;  del  GommerciOj  in  the  Gorso.  —  Carriage  from 
the  station  to  the  town,  one-hone  80c.,  two-horse  1  fr.;  one-horse  carr. 
to  Urbino  about  12  fr. 

Pesaro  J  with  12,500  inhab.,  the  ancient  PlUaurum,  is  the  capital 

of  the  united  provinces  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino,  and  formerly  belonged 

to  the  Pentapolis  Maritima  (p.  95).    During  the  Renaissance  period 

it  was  famous  for  its  majolica  (comp.  p.  59). 

Pesaro,  first  inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  then  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etrus- 
cans ,  afterwards  by  Senonian  Gauls,  and  a  Boman  colony  as  early  as  B.O. 
184,  was  destroyed  by  Vitigee  the  Goth,  and  rebuilt  by  Belisetrius.  In  the 
13th  cent,  it  passed  to  the  Malateeia  family,  in  1445  to  the  Bforta^  and  in 
1612  to  the  Botere^  dukes  of  Urbino ,  under  whom ,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Lwreaia  ^iB><e,  consort  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  it  became  a 
centre  of  art  and  literature,  and  was  visited  by  Bernardo  and  Torquato 
Tcuso.  Bernardo  completed  his  'Amadis*  here.  In  1631  the  town  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Papal  States.  —  The  figs  of  Pesaro  are  excellent. 

The  Via  Branca,  to  the  left  in  which  is  the  Teatro  Rossini j 
Babdkkbb.    Italy  II.    11th  Edition.  7 
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leads  to  the  Piazza,  just  on  this  aide  of  which  a  side-street  diverges 
on  the  left  to  the  Alh.  Zongo ,  -while  on  the  right  is  the  handsome 
portal  of  the  former  church  of  8.  Domenieo  (1395). 

In  the  Piazza,  which  is  adorned  with  a  large  fountain,  rises  the 
imposing  Prefettura ,  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  built  by  the  Sforza 
in  14&5,  and  completed  in  the  16th  cent,  by  the  Rovere,  whose 
architects  were  Oirolamo  Oenga  and  his  son  Bartolommeo.  The 
banquet-hally  132  ft.  long  and  48  ft.  wide,  still  contains  a  painted 
wooden  ceiling  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  In 
1474  this  hall  was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Gostanzo  Sforza 
and  Camilla  d'Aragon. 

Opposite  is  situated  the  more  modern  Palazto  dei  Pagi,  Between 
the  palaces,  to  the  right,  is  a  facade  erected  in  1848,  with  marble 
statues  of  the  composer  Oioachimo  Rossini  (b.  1792 ;  d.  at  Paris 
18681,  the  'Swan  of  Pesaro%  and  the  author  Count  Oiulio  Perticari 
(1779-1822),  by  P.  Lorandini.  —  At  the  other  angle  of  the  piazza 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Municipio. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Piazza,  in  the. Via  Mazza,  is  the  Palaxzo 
Almeridj  with  the  Atbnbo  Pbbabbbb. 

In  the  vestibule  are  votive  stones  of  the  matrons  of  Pisanrum , 
among  the  most  ancient  Latin  monuments  extant.  In  the  court  and  on 
the  staircase  are  Boman  and  Christian  inscriptions  and  sculptures:  high 
up  two  reliefs  with  representations  of  ships,  dating  from  about  1000  B.  C. 
—  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Museum  and  to  the  Biblioteca  Olivibki. 
The  latter,  recently  much  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Biblioteca 
Poiticari,  contains  50,000  volumes  and  2000  M8S.,  unongst  which  are  letters 
of  Torquato  Tasso  and  others.  —  In  the  Husbum  are  ancient  clay  images 
and  lamps  \  ivory  carvings  (early  Christian  reliefs  of  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise  and  the  Stoning  of  Stephen,  and  a  slab  from  the  throne  of  Haxi- 
minian  in  Bavenna)^  early  Italian  bronses  and  coins  (aea  grave  from  Ve- 
tulonia);  an  image  of  Mithras  in  vitreous  paste.  Here  also  are  an  ad- 
mirable Majolica  Collection  (560 pieces;  many  from  Peearo,  Urbino,  Castel 
Durante,  and  Gnbbio;  some  of  the  last  by  Maestro  Oiorgio)^  a  collection 
of  paintings ,  including  two  pictures  by  Zoppo  (a  Pietii  and  a  head  of  John 
the  Baptist),  and  a  marble  bust  of  Kapoleon  by  Canova, 

In  the  Palazzo  MachirtUi  (first  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
Albergo  Zongo)  is  the  Licto  Comunale,  in  which  is  a  sitting  flgnre 
of  Rossini  by  Marochetti ,  erected  in  1864  by  two  admirers,  Baron 
Salamanca  of  Madrid  and  G.  Delahante  of  Paris. 

In  the  Via  Rossini,  in  which  stands  the  small  house  where  Rossini 
was  born,  is  the  old  Cathedral  (closed  at  present).  Close  by,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Vescovado^  is  an  early-Christian  Nymphsum. 

The  present  cathedral ,  S.  Francesco ,  in  the  Via  Roma ,  has  a 
Gothic  portal  and  contains  a  *Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints  by 
Giovanni  Bellini  (^c.  1475). —  8.  Giovanni  BaUista^in  the  ViaPasseri, 
begun  by  Oirolamo  Qenga  in  1515,  was  finished  by  Bartolommeo 
in  1543.  —  8,  Agostino,  in  the  Corso,  has  a  (Gothic  portal  of  1413. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  stands  the  Bocchetta  (now  a  powder- 
magazine),  built  by  Qiovanni  Sforza.  —  Opposite  the  spacious 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Manicomio  or  Ospizio  degli  Incurabili)  are  the 
small  Orti  Oiuliy  where  a  bastion  of  the  town- wall  commands  a 
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fine  Tiew  of  the  Foglla  (once  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge)  and  of 

Monte  S.  Bartolo. 

About  V/t  H.  from  Pesaro  rises  Monte  S.  BartolOt  where  tLe  Roman 
dramatist  L.  Attius  is  said  to  have  been  interred.  On  the  top  lies  the  *'VilIa 
Imperialo,  belonging  to  the  Principe  Albania  at  whose  town-house  entrance- 
tickets  may  be  obt^ed.  Alessandro  Sforaa  built  a  country-house  on  this 
site,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Bmperor  Frederick  III., 
on  his  journey  to  Italy  in  1469.  The  upper  rooms  were  adorned  by  the 
Rovere  with  stucco-work,  majolica-plaques,  and  frescoes.  In  the  1st  Soom 
is  the  triumphal  procesaion  of  Duke  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino ,  accom- 
panied by  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  by  Qirol.  Oenga.  The  3od  Room  (the  finest), 
was  decorated  as  an  arbour,  with  figures  of  Daphne  and  landscapes,  by  the 
brothers  Doui;  on  the  ceiling  is  the  duke  with  his  army.  In  the  Srd 
Boom  are  the  Coronation  of  Charles  V.,  and  allegories  after  designs  by 
Amgelo  Bronsino,  The  frescoes  in  the  following  rooms  represent  the  duke 
befaig  appointed  commander-in-chief  by  Cardinal  Alidosi,  Pope  Lee  X., 
and  the  doge  of  Venice.  The  last  room,  which  has  a  fine  stucco  ceiling. 
ia  em.bellithed  by  paintings  by  RaffaelUno  del  Colte^  representing  the  duke 
being  crowned  with  a  garland,  Calumny  (after  Apelles),  and  the  Christian 
rirtues.  —  Eleonora  Gonzaga  caused  Oirolamo  Oenga  to  erect  a  new  palace 
about  1690,  near  the  old  house,  with  an  inscription  on  the  fafade  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  built  for  her  husband  Francesco  Maria  *a  bellis  redeunti 
animi  c^ua  causa\  It  was  never  completed,  but  even  in  Its  present  dilapi- 
dated condition,  it  retains  much  beauty  \  fine  view  from  the  terrace.  —  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  the  CHrclamUanif  one  of  Uie  finest 
views  in  the  environs  is  obtained  from  an  eminence  behind  the  monastery. 

The  ifunMpio  of  the  little  coast-town  of  Oradara ,  7  H.  to  the  "S.W, 
of  Pesaro,  contains  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Giovanni  Sauti  (1484);  in  the 
Racca  is  a  terracotta  altar  by  .^Uklrea  della  Robbia. 

An  ExcuBsioN  to  Urbino  is  best  made  from  Pesaro.  Diligence 
twice  daily  (fare  3^2  ^^0)  i^scending  in  5,  and  descending  in  4  hrs. 
The  road  leads  throngh  the  valley  of  the  Foglia,  passing  several  un- 
important Tillages.  At  the  inn  *del  Cappone',  halfway,  the  horses 
are  changed.  Beyond  Moline  the  road  ascends  in  windings.  Above, 
to  the  right,  is  the  ducal  palace,  witb  three  loggie  flanked  by  round 
towers.  The  diligence  stops  in  the  main  street,  flanked  on  the  left 
by  arcades,  in  wbich  tbe  inn  and  caf^  are  situated. 

Urbino  (Albergo  cfltcdia,  tolerable),  the  ancient  Urvinum  Metau- 
rense,  celebrated  as  the  birtbplace  of  the  greatest  painter  of  all  ages, 
Raphaa  Santi  (b.  28th  March,  1483;  d.  at  Rome,  6th  April,  1520), 
lies  on  an  abrupt  hill,  surrounded  by  barren  mountains.  The  town, 
with  narrow,  crooked  streets  and  6000  inhab. ,  has  an  unimpor- 
tant university,  and  merits  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  its  monuments 

and  historical  associations.    The  situation  is  picturesque. 

In  the  18th  cent,  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Monttifeltro 
family,  and  under  Fsdskioo  Hoktsfkltbo  (1441-62)  and  his  son  Ouidobaldo 
(1482-lo06)  attained  to  such  prosperity  as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  neigh- 
bouring courts  of  the  Halat^ta  at  Rimini  and  the  Sforza  at  Pesaro. 
Federigo  Hontefcdtro,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  condottiere  in  the  feuds 
of  the  16th  cent.,  married  his  daughter  in  1474  to  Giovanni  della  Rovere, 
a  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  was  in  consequence  created  Duke  of  Urbino. 
His  court  was  regarded  as  a  model  among  the  princely  courts  of  that  period. 
It  was  visited  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  by  nimierous  scholars  and  ar- 
tists ,  amongst  whom  tiie  prince  was  pre-eminent  for  learning.  His  son, 
Guidobaldo ,  in  spite  of  ill  health  and  other  misfortunes ,  zealously  fol- 
lowed  his   example,  with  the   able   assistance  of  his  beautiful  and   ta- 
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lented  wife  EHedbeta  Qtrntaga.  A  famous  description  of  the  court  of  Ur- 
bino  under  Guidobaldo,  depicting  it  as  the  most  refined  social  school  of  the 
day,  is  given  by  Count  Balda*$ar  CcatiglUme  in  his  'Gortigiano\  the  Ideal 
of  a  courtier.  In  1497  Gnidobaldo  was  expelled  by  Cetare  Borgia^  the  son 
of  Alexander  VI.,  after  whose  death,  however,  he  returned  to  Urbino  in 
1503.  He  died  in  1506  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  nephew  Fran- 
cesco Maria  delta  Ravere,  the  favourite  of  Pope  Julius  II.  In  1626  the  duchy 
was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church,  when  Urban  VIII.  per- 
suaded ttie  last  and  childless  Duke  Francesco  Maria  II,  to  abdicate. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  Abtistb  employed  at  the  court  of  T7r- 
bino,  during  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  under  Federigo  and  Guidobaldo, 
were  Paolo  Uecello^  Hero  della  Francescay  and  Melotto  da  Forli.  Even  foi^ 
eign  painters ,  like  Justus  van  Gent ,  a  picture  by  whom  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  (see  p.  101),  were  attracted  to  the  court.  The  peculiar  bond 
of  union  which  existed  here  between  the  interests  of  science  and  art  is 
chiefly  exhibited  ia  the  library  pictures  or  ideal  portraits  of  scholars  painted 
by  Melozzo  da  Forli  and  others,  but  which  have  been  removed  from  Urbino 
together  with  the  library.  Timotko  Vm,  or  oblla  Vitb,  of  Fcrrara 
(1467-1523),  the  best  pupil  of  Francesco  Francia,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  Urbino ;  he  was  the  first  painter  who  exercised  an  influence  on 
Raphael,  but  at  a  later  period  he  himself  became  subject  to  that  great 
master'*s  magic  spell.  —  The  master,  however,  in  whom  we  are  now  spe- 
cially Interested,  is  QiovAHtm  Santi  of  Urbino  (?  1460-94),  the  father  of 
Raphael,  whose  fi-escoes  at  Gagli  (p.  104)  and  Fano  (p.  103)  show  considerable 
power  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  graceful.  As  Giovanni  died  when  Ra- 
phael was  in  his  11th  year,  his  son  can  hardly  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
instruction.  After  his  father's  death,  Raphael  remained  in  Urbino  till  1600, 
but  under  what  tuition  is  unknown.  Another  native  of  Urbino  was  Fkd- 
BRiQo  Baboooio  (1628-1612) ,  some  of  whose  works  are  able ,  while  others 
display  the  customary  afllbctation  of  the  post-Raphaelite  period.  —  During 
the  Renaissance  period,  Urbino  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  majol- 
ica manufacture  (comp.  p.  69). 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Pian  del  Mbroato  ,  or  market- 
place, where  the  Oorso  Duoale,  in  which  the  inn  is  sitnated,  ends. 
—  The  Via  Pndnotti  ascends  hence  to  the  right  in  a  few  minutes  to 
a  somewhat  dull  piazza,  with  the  cathedral  and  dnoal  palace. 

The  Cathedral  contains  some  interesting  pictures. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  St.  Peter,  a  replica  of  the  statue  in  St 
Peter's  at  Rome.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  right:  St.  Sebastian  by  Fede- 
rigo Barocdo;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  *Lord's  Supper,  also  by  Fed. 
Baroceio.  In  the  sacristy:  SS.  Martin  and  Thomas  k  Becket,  with  a  por- 
trait of  Duke  Quidobaldo,  the  master^piece  of  Timoteo  Viti  (1604);  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi,  by  the  same;  and  a  Scourging  of  Christ  by  Piero  della 
Francescay  elaborately  executed  in  the  miniature  style.  —  The  Cktpt 
(entered  from  the  right  corner  of  the  small  piazza  between  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace)  possesses  a  Piet4  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna* 

The  *DuoAL  Palaob,  erected  by  Luciano  da  Laurana  of  Dalmatia 
in  1468-82  by  order  of  Federigo  Montefeltro ,  is  now  used  as  a 
'Residenza  Ooyernativa',  and  contains  the  archives.  The  require- 
ment of  strength,  coupled  with  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  has 
given  rise  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  enhanced  its  plcturesqueness.  The  palace  has  always  been  much 
admired,  and  was  regarded  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  founder  as 
an  embodiment  of  their  ideal  of  a  princely  residence.  According 
to  modern  standards,  however,  its  dimensions  are  not  grand,  and 
even  the  court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  opposite  the  cathedral,  is 
pleasing  rather  than  imposing.   In  the  latter,  to  the  right,  are  med- 
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javal  tombstones  and  a  relief  (Pietli)  of  the  14th  oentnry.  The 
staircase  to  the  tipper  rooms  is  on  the  left,  with  a  statue  of  Dnke 
Federigo,  by  Oirol.  Campagna  (1606).  The  ornamentation  of  the 
doors,  windows,  and  ohlmney-pieces  here  and  in  the  apartments  is 
by  Ambrogio  da  MUano^  etc.  The  corridors  and  rooms  contain  a 
collection  of  inscriptions  from  Rome  and  the  tJmbrian  municipia, 
early-Christian  and  medisval  sculptures,  and  a  small  Picture  Gallery. 

The  Couucriov  of  iMscaiPriONB  was  made  by  the  epigraphist  FabreUi. 
—  Of  the  SccLPTUKxs  the  chief  are  72  reliefs  with  representations  of 
engines  of  war  (after  Francesco  di  Oiorgio)^  by  Ambrogio  da  Milano  (1464), 
which  formerly  decorated  the  ontside  of  the  palace.  Farther  on  in  Room  I. 
are  four  chimney-pieces  and  a  marhle  font.  Room  II.  Fed.  Zitethwo^ 
Pietit)  two  cmcifixes  of  the  13th  cent.;  St.  Clara  (14th  cent.).  Room  III. 
Tapestry  worked  in  XJrbino  by  masters  from  Flanders  \  to  the  right,  Pal- 
merinij  Madonna ;  staceo-reliefs  by  Brandano.  Farther  on  is  the  Sala  degli 
Angeli,  with  fire  beautiful  doors  and  dancing  angelSf  and  a  room  with 
a  portrait  in  relief  of  Ariosto.  In  the  Chapel  is  a  plaster-cast  of  BaphaeFs 
skull.  The  studio  of  Duke  Federigo  should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of 
the  intarsias,  which  formerly  also  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
and  the  fine  ceiling.  From  tlie  balcony  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained.  — 
The  celebrated  library  collected  by  Federigo  has  been  removed  to  Rome. 

PiOTUBB  -Gallebt.  To  the  right :  38.  Baroceio^  Madonna,  with  saints  ■, 
25.  Tim.  VfH,  St.  Sebastian:  23.  Paolo  UeeellOj  Legend  of  the  desecrated  Host. 
Fine  chimney-piece.  —  22.  Gitiliano  da  Rimini,  Madonna,  with  saints ;  2. 
Giovanni  Sanii,  Madonna  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Sebastian,  Jerome,  and 
Francis,  and  the  Buffi  family;  Piet&&  18.  Fiero  della  Franeesea,  Archi- 
tectural piece;  1.  Justus  van  Oent,  Holy  (Communion,  with  numerous 
portriJta,  including  I>uke  Federigo  and  Cateiino  Zeno,  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador (to  the  right  of  the  table;  injured;  1474);  60.  Tim.  VUi,  8.  Apol- 
lonia;  53.  Sasso/errato,  Madonna;  52.  Fra  Camevale,  Madonna;  Titian, 
Last  Supper  (damaged),  and  the  Resurrection  (late  works). 

Opposite  the  palace  rises  an  Obelisk,  facing  which  is  the  church 
of  8.  Domenico ,  with  a  pleasing  portal  and  a  terracotta  relief  of 
the  Madonna,  with  SS.  Dominic  and  Peter  Martyr,  by  Luca  della 
Robbia  (1449).  —  The  street  contracts ;  to  the  right  is  the  ZJniver^ 
aiiy,  with  armorial  bearings  over  the  door.  Farther  on  is  the  Jstituto 
di  Belle  Arti,  which  contains  sculptures  and  some  fine  majolicas. 

In  the  market-place  (p.  100)  is  the  loggia  of  8,  Franceseo,  a  14th 
cent,  church,  with  a  handsome  campanile.  The  portal  of  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Bartol.  Gentogatti  (15th  cent.). 

The  Gontrada  Raffaelo  leads  hence  to  the  Fortezza.  Raphael  was 
born  at  No.  278,  on  the  left.  Purchased  in  1873  at  the  suggestion 
of  Gonnt  Gherardi ,  aided  by  a  donation  from  Mr.  Morris  Moore , 

the  house  now  belongs  to  the  *R.  Accademia  RafPaello*. 

The  rooms  are  adorned  with  engravings  from  Raphaefs  pictures.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  (removed  from  the  court; 
entirely  repainted),  by  Giovanni  Santi,  possibly  representing  Magla  Ciarla, 
Raphael's  mother  (fee  V2  fr.)> 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Gontrada  Raffaeilo  the  Via  Bramante 
leads  to  the  church  of  8.  8pirito ,  containing  a  Piet?i  and  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  two  good  paintings  by  Luca  Signorellij  originally 
a  church-banner,  of  1495. 

Returning  to  the  market-place,  and  descending  the  Yia  Bal- 
bona,  we  foUow  the  Via  della  Posta  Vecchia,  the  first  side-street  to 
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the  right,  and  then  the  Via  S.  Giovanni,  the  first  street  to  the  left, 
which  leads  straight  to  the  Oratorio  ddla  ConfratemUd.  di  8.  Oio- 
vanni.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  covered  with  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist ,  by  Liorenzo  da  8,  Seve^ 
rino  and  his  brother,  of  the  school  of  Giotto  (1416).  —  The  neigh- 
bouring church  of  S.  Giuseppe  contains  a  Nativity  by  Fed»  Brandano. 

In  the  Theatre  J  once  famous  for  its  decorations  by  Oirolamo 
Qenga,  the  first  Italian  comedy  was  performed.  This  was  the  *Ga- 
landra*  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (p.  43),  the  friend  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

The  hill  of  the  old  Forteexa  (ascend  the  Contrada  Raffaello ,  at 
the  top  take  the  Yia  del  Macerl  to  the  left,  and  knock  at  No.  1461 ; 
fee  25-50  c.)  commands  an  Interesting  survey  of  the  barren  chain 
of  the  Apennines.    A  powder-magazine  now  stands  at  the  top. 

About  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Urbino ,  to  the  left  of  the  Pesaro  road, 
are  situated  the  conspicuous  old  monastery  and  church  of  8.  Ber- 
nardino, with  the  new  cemetery  of  Urbino.  This  spot  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  town.  The  church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Dukes 
Federigo  and  Guidobaldo,  with  their  busts. 

From  Ubbino  to  Fobsohbsonk  (p.  103),  117s  M.,  diligence  daily  at  6  a.  m., 
returning  at  1.45  p.  m.  (fare  2  fr.  10  c. ;  carriage  10  fr.).  The  'Ooxriere 
del  Farlo**  passes  through  Fossombrone  at  11  a.m.  Carriage  from  Urbino 
to  Gubbio  40  fr.  ^ 

The  Railway  pbom  Pbsabo  to  Anoona  skirts  the  coast,  oc- 
casionally close  to  the  sea. 

98  M.  Fane  (*AZ6.  ^  Bistor.  Nolfi,  Alb.  del  Moro,  both  in  the  Via 
Nolfl),  the  Fanum  Fortunae  of  antiquity,  is  indebted  for  its  origin 
to  a  temple  of  Fortune,  a  fact  commemorated  by  a  modern  statue  of 
fortune  on  the  public  fountain.  It  is  now  a  pleasant  little  town 
(9500  inhab.),  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and  a  deep  moat.  The 
once  celebrated  harbour  is  now  unimportant.  Pope  Glement  VIII. 
(Aldobrandini)  was  bom  at  Fano  in  1536.  The  first  printing-press 
with  Arabic  type  was  set  up  here  in  1514  at  the  cost  of  Pope  Jul- 
ius II.   As  a  sea-bathing  place  Fano  is  less  expensive  than  Rimini. 

We  enter  the  town  by  the  Via  Garibaldi,  which  is  intersected 
by  the  Via  Nolfl.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  Piazza,  in  which 
(in  the  mediieval  Palazzo  delta  Bagione")  is  the  Theatre,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  Italy,  rebuilt  by  Torelli,  a  native  archi- 
tect, and  decorated  by  Bibbiena  (d.  1774).  One  of  the  rooms  con- 
tains (temporarily)  a  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath,  by  Domeni- 
chino,  injured  by  thieves  in  1871 .  —  The  old  Palazzo  del  Municipio 
is  reached  through  the  arches  to  the  right  of  the  market-place. 

The  S.  side  of  the  Piazza,  which  is  enlivened  by  a  fountain  of 
flowing  water,  is  skirted  by  the  Corso.  Following  the  latter  to  the 
right ,  we  reach  the  Via  dell'  Arco  d' Augusto ,  the  second  cross- 
street  to  the  left.  In  a  small  piazza  here  rises  the  Cathedral  of 
S.  FoETUNATO ;  the  four  recumbent  lions  in  front  formerly  supported 
the  pillars  of  the  portico.    The  portal  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
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In  tbe  inierior  the  chapel  of  S.  Oirolamo  (the  3nd  to  the  left)  contains 
a  monument  of  the  Bainaldueci  family;  nearly  oppoiite  (4th  to  the  right) 
is  a  chapel  adorned  with  sixteen  frescoes  by  Dominiehino:  —  In  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Madonna  with  saints ,  by  L.  Carracei.  —  In 
the  court  of  the  Vescopado,  behind  the  cathedral,  are  18th  cent,  sculptures. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  *Aboh  of  Augustus,  which  spans 
the  street ,  a  structure  of  simple  design ,  to  whicli  a  second  story 
was  added  in  the  4th  cent.,  when  it  was  re-dedicated  to  Gonstan- 
tine.  It  once  had  three  openings ,  as  is  shown  by  a  ^iew  of  it  on 
the  adjacent  church  of  S.  Michele,  adjoining  the  handsome  Renais- 
sance portal.  —  On  the  side  of  the  arch  next  the  town  is  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  (Brefotrofio),  a  pleasing  edifice  with  loggle. 

Returning  to  the  piazza,  we  follow  the  Via  Boccaccio  opposite  the 
fountain,  and  then  take  the  Via  Bonaccorsi,  inclining  to  the  left,  to 
the  church  of  S.  Mabia  Nuova,  with  portico. 

Interior.  1st  chapel  on  the  left:  Oiov.  Santi^  Visitation;  2nd  chapel: 
Pentgino^  Annunciation,  1498.  3rd  chapel  on  the  right:  Pvntgino^  Ma- 
donna and  saints,  with  admirable  predelle  (1497). 

In  the  vestibule  ol  8.  ^aneeseo  (closed)  are  the  monuments  of 

Pandolfo  m.  Malatesta  (d.  1427;  to  the  right),  perhaps  by  L,  B. 

Alhertij  1460,  and  hig  wife  Paola  Bianca  (d.  1398;  left).   —  -fif. 

Croee,  the  hospital-church,  in  the  Via  Nolfl,  contains*  a  Madonna 

with  four  saints,  by  Giovanni  Santi.  —  S.  PatemianOj  dedicated  to 

the  first  bishop  of  Fano,  possesses  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ouer- 

eino.  —  S,  Pietro  is  an  imposing  and  richly-decorated  church,  with 

frescoes  by  Viviani;  In  the  chapel  of  the  Oabrielli  is  an  Annunciation 

by  Ouido  Rent  —  In  8.  AgoBtino  is  a  painting  of  S.  Angelo  Ous- 

tode,  by  Chureino. 

Interesting  excursion  to  the  Monte  CHav;  by  a  good  road  (4  M.).  At 
the  top  is  a  monastery  (quarters).    Splendid  view  of  the  Adriatic. 

From  Famo  to  Fossato  viX  Fossombbokb  and  the  Fdblo  Pass,  corriere 
daily:  to  Fossombrone  2Vs,  to  Gagli  6Vi,  to  Schieggia  10,  and  to  Fossato 
13>/thrs.  The  road  is  identical  with  the  ancient  road  from  Borne  to  Ri> 
mini  (p.  95),  the  Via  Flaminia,  constructed  in  B.C.  320  by  the  Censor  G. 
Flaminius  (p.  47) «  to  secure  the  district  of  the  Po  which  had  been  recently 
wrested  from  the  Gauls.  The  road  quits  Fano  by  the  Areh  of  Augustus 
and  the  Porta  Ma^iore,  and  skirts  the  IT.  bank  of  the  J/ela«nM,  the 
fertile  valley  of  which  is  well  cultivated.  About  1  M.  from  Fossombrone, 
near  the  church  of  S.  MarUmo  aJ  Piano^  was  once  situated  the  Roman  co- 
lony of  Forvm  ekmpronti^  destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Longobards. 

l&Vs  M.  Fossombrone  (Tr$  Ae),  long  in  possession  of  the  Malatesta 
family,  accrued  to  the  States  of  the  Church  under  Sixtus  IV.  It  is  now 
a  busy  little  town  with  4300  inhab.  and  silk-factories ,  prettily  situated 
in  the  valley,  which  contracts  here,  and  commanded  by  a  castle.  —  From 
Fossombrone  to  Vrbino^  see  p.  102. 

The  Via  Flaminia  about  2  M.  from  Fossombrone  crosses  the  Metaunu,, 
which  descends  from  the  valley  near  S.  Angela  in  Vado  from  the  K.,  and 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Candigliano^  which  at  this  point  empties  itself 
into  the  Metaurus.  The  valley  soon  contracts  again ;  to  the  right  rises  the 
hill  of  Ptetraiata^  occasionally  named  Monte  d*Asdrubale.  Here,  according 
to  the  popular  tradition,  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Metaurus 
in  which,  fi.O.  207,  Hasdrubal,  whilst  marching  to  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Hannibal  with  60,000  men ,  was  signally  defeated  and  slain  by  the  consuls 
Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero.  This  was  the  great  event  which 
decided  the  2nd  Punic  War  in  favour  of  Borne. 
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The  road,  which  skirtfl  the  river,  now  pierces  the  K.E.  chain  of  the 
Apennines  hy  means  of  l^e  celebrated  Fnrlo  Pmw  (Fnrlo  from  forttltu  =: 
passage,  the  ancient  pefra  intereiaa)^  a  tunnel  17  ft.  wide,  14  ft.  high,  and 
about  32  yds.  In  length,  between  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs.  The  founder 
,of  the  work  was  the  Emp.  Vespasian  (in  A.  D.  76),  as  the  inscription 
hewn  in  the  rock  at  the  N.  entrance  records  (Imp.  Caesar.  Auffustus.  Vet- 
pasianus.  pont.  max.  trib.  pot.  VII.  imp.  XVII.  p(at€r)  p(atriCB)  cos.  VIII. 
censor,  faeinnd.  euravit).  —  A  little  beyond  it  is  the  small  church  Badia  del 
Furlo.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Candigliano  and  BuranOy  8  H.  from  Fo8> 
sombrone,  lies  the  village  of  Acqualisgna.  The  road  crosses  the  Candigliano 
and  then  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Burano  through  an  undulating  di- 
strict. At  tiie  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Cagli  is  situated,  an  antique 
bridge,  built  of  huge  masses  of  rock,  crosses  a  tributary  brook. 

31  M.  Oagli  (Italia^  in  the  piazza),  a  little  town  with  SOOO.inhab.,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  borough  of  vales j  or  Calle.  S.  Domenieo  contain^ 
one  of  the  chief  works  of  Oiovemni  Sa»H,  RaphaePs  father,  a  Madonna 
with  saints,  al  fresco.  Also  a  Pieta  with  St.  Jerome  and  Bonaventura, 
by  the  same  master.  8.  Francesco  and  S.  Angela  Minore  also  possess 
several  pictures.  —  Travellers  beyond  Cagli  are  generally  conveyed  in 
smaller  carriages.  Above  the  town  the  Burano,  which  the  road  skirts, 
pierces  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  means  of  a  wild  and  deep 
gorge.  At  the  other  end  lies  (5V2  M.)  Oantiano,  with  1000  inhab. ;  the 
church  della  Collegiata  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Perugino.  —  The  road 
ascends  rapidly,  and  reaches  the  height  of  the  pass,  2^X)  ft.  above  the 
sea.  A  little  before  arriving  at  Schieggia  the  road  crosses  a  ravine  by 
the  curious  Fonts  a  Botte^  constructed  in  1806. 

431/2  M.  'Bchieggia,  an  ins^nificant  place,  lies  at  the  junetion  of  the 
roads  to  Fossato  and  Foligno.  and  to  (6  M.)  Gubbio  (the  latter  leading  over 
the  pass  of  Monte  Calvo,  p.  59  j  carriage  5-6  fr.).  On  Monte  Petrara^  in  the 
vicinity,  amid  oak-planta^ons,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  whose  worship  was  peculiar  to  l^e  Umbrians. 
Several  bronzes  andr  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  environs. 

The  main  road  continues  to  descend  the  green  valley  of  the  Chiascio^ 
and  leads  via  Cosiacciaro  and  Sigillo  (stalactite  caves)  to  — 

55  M.  FossatOy  a  station  on  the  Ancona  and  Home  line,  p.  112. 

Beyond  Fano  the  trtiin  crosses  the  river  Metaums  (p.  103),  then 
the  CesanOj  near  (105  M.)  stat.  Mondolfo-Marotta, 

112  M.  Senigallia  or  Sinigallia  (*Albergo  Roma,  near  the  har- 
bour ;  Trattoria  del  Oiardino,  near  the  Mnnicipio"),  the  ancient  Sena 
OallicGj  with  9,600  inhab.,  chiefly  occupied  in  fishing.  The  town 
was  destroyed  hy  Pompey  during  the  Civil  War  between  Marius 
and  Sulla.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  as  early  as  the  4th  cent.,  but 
was  afterwards  frequently  devastated  hy  fire  and  sword ,  so  that  it 
now  presents  quite  a  modern  appearance.  The  house  in  which 
Pope  Pius  IX.  (1792-1878)  was  born  is  shown  to  visitors  (a  few 
memorials).  In  summer  Senigallia  is  a  favourite  sea-bathing  place. 
—  The  monastery-church  of  8,  Maria  delle  Oratie  (2  M.  distant) 
contains  in  the  choir  a  picture  by  Perugino  (retouched),  and  over 
the  3rd  altar  on  the  right  a  small  Madonna  by  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca  (or  Fra  Camevale'i'). 

1191/2  M.  Montemarciano.  Pleasant  view  of  the  promontory  of 
Ancona,  rising  from  the  sea.  The  train  crosses  the  Eaino,  At 
( 122  M.)  Stat.  Falconara  Marittima  passengers  for  the  line  to  Rome 
change  carriages  (see  R.  14).  The  town  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 

127  M.  Ancona,  see  R.  13. 
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Hotels.  'Gband  H6tel  Vittoria  (PI.  b ;  C,  3) ,  Strada  Calamo, 
well  fitted  up,  R.  A  L.  81/4,  B.  5  fr.;  Albsboo  Hbalk  dblla  Pacb  (PI.  a^ 
G,  3),  Via  Aurelio  Saffl  2,  with  good  Metaarant,  B.,  L..  A  A.  2-3,  B.  11/4, 
dej.  3,  D.  4,  omn.  1  fr.;  *Milamo  (PI.  c;  C,  4),  Via  29  Bettembre,  with 
restaurant,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V8-4Va,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3V«,  D.  4V2  (botb  incl.  wine), 
pens.  7-9,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Albsboo  dell  a  Fbbbovia,  at  the  station,  Roma, 
EuBOTA  axe  lew  pretending.  —  Oali.  atoppami  A  Ltma^  in  the  Corao.  — 
Trattoria.    Lwtk  a^Oro^  in  the  Corso. 

Poet  Offtoe  (8-8  o'clock),  Strada  (3alamo  (PI.  B,  3).  —  Telegraph  Office 
Via  del  Porto.  —  Theatre.   Piazza  del  Teatro  (PI.  C,  3). 

Oaba.  One-^orse  cab  from  station  to  town ,  iael.  luggage,  1,  at  night 
iy»  fr.  5  tw<y-hors9  !»/«  or  2  fir.  —  For  1  hr.  1  V»-2  fr. }  each  V«  '^r-  more, 
60u80  c.  —  Beyond  the  town,  2  fr.  50  or  3  fr.  60  c.  for  1  hr. ;  each  Vs  ^r, 
more,  1  f^.  15  or  1  fr.  70  c. 

Tramway  from  the  station  through  the  Via  Kasionale  to  the  Piazza 
del  Teatro  (PI.  C,  3)  and  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  £,  4). 

Steamboata  of  the  Peninsular  and  OHental  Company  on  Frid.  mornings 
to  Brindisi  and  Alexandria;  on  Bun.  to  Venice.  SoeieUi  Florio-RubatUnOj 
on  Hon.  at  9  a.  m.  to  Zara  in  Balmatia,  in  9  hrs. ;  on  Hon.  at  4  p.  m. 
to  Tremiti,  Bari,  Brindisi,  Corfu,  the  Piraeus,  and  Constantinople;  on 
Wed.  at  6  p.  m.  to  Venice,  in  12  hrs.  Auttrian  Llopd,  to  Trieste  eyery  al- 
t«*nate  Bunday. 

Sea  Bathe,  near  the  station.     Warm  Baths,  Piazza  Stamura  (PI.  £,  4). 
Bfitiah  ▼ie»>Oonaul,  JSig.  Albert  P.  Tomassini  (also  American  Consular 
Agent). 

Aneona,  the  capital  of  a  province,  vith  28,000  inhah.,  of  whom 
npwaids  of  6000  are  Jews,  and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour,  is 
beautifully  situated  between  the  promontories  of  Monte  Astagno 
(PI.  C,  6)  and  Monte  Gucuao  (PI.  C,  1).  Since  1860  the  govern- 
ment has  improved  the  harbour  and  endeavoured  to  foster  the  trade 
of  Ancona,  but  business  has  declined  somewhat  of  late  years. 
Silk  and  oil  are  largely  manufactured  here. 

Ancona  was  founded  by  Doric  (Greeks  from  Syracuse,  and  thence  named 
Doriea  Aneon  (i.e.  *elbow%  from  the  form  of  the  promontory).  It  was 
afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  harbour  was  enlarged  by  Trajan.  Af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  repeatedly  recovered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  froths  and  others,  and  in  1532  was  made  over  by  Gonzaga 
to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  built  a  fort  and  garrisoned  it.  Ancona  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  fortress  in  modem  history.  Thus  in  1796  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  French,  in  1799  to  the  Austrians,  in  1806  to  the  French 
again  •,  and  in  1815  it  was  ceded  to  the  pope,  to  whom  it  belonged  till  1860. 
In  1882-38  the  citadel  was  garrisoned  by  the  French,  to  keep  in  check 
the  Austrians,  who  held  Bologna  and  the  surrounding  provinces.  In  1849 
the  town  revolted,  but  on  18th  June  was  re-captured  by  the  Austrians.  On 
20th  Sept.,  1860,  after  the  Battle  of  Gastelfidardo  (p.  108),  it  was  finally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italians. 

The  Habboub,  an  oval  basin  of  about  990  by  880  yds.  in  dia- 
meter, is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  The  handsome  quay, 
called  the  Banchkiei  was  completed  in  1880.  The  N.  pier  is 
of  ancient  Roman  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  it  rises  the  well- 
preserved  marble  *Triimiphal  Arch  (PI.  B,  1),  erected  A.  D.  116 
by  the  Roman  senate  in  honour  of  Trajan  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  quays,  as  the  inscription  records.  The  holes  to  which  its  ori- 
ginal bronze  enrichments  were  attached  are  still  observed.  The 
new  pier  constructed  by  Pope  Clement  XII. ,  a  continuation  of  the 
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old,  also  boasts  of  a  Triumphal  Arch  (PI.  B,  1),  designed  by  Van- 
vitelli,  but  far  infeiioi  to  the  other.  Its  fagade  is  towards  the  sea 
and  has  no  Inscription.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  harbonr  is  the  old 
Lazzaretto,  bnilt  in  1732,  now  a  bonded  warehouse  (^Magaaxini 
Oeneralif  PI.  B,  5).    The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  8.  CSxiaco  (PI.  C,  1),  dedicated  to  the  first 
bishop  of  Ancona,  stands  on  the  Monte  Guaseo  (see  p.  105)  an 
excellent  point  of  -view.  The  church  occupies  the  site  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Venus  njientioned  by  Catullus  and  Juvenal,  and  contains 
ten  columns  which  once  belonged  to  the  ancient  temple.  It  is  in  a 
mixed  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  each  of  the  arms  being  flanked  with 
aisles.  The  church  was  probably  erected  about  the  end  of  the  11th 
century.  The  dodecagonal  dome  over  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy.  The  fagade  (13th  cent.),  ascribed  to  Marga^ 
riione  ^ArezzOy  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  portico. 

In  the  Left  Aisle,  in  front,  is  a  tomb  of  1530.  In  the  Bight 
Transept  the  semi-Byzantine  capitals  have  been  preserved ;  the  railing 
of  the  steps  to  the  choir  dates  from  the  i2th  century.  In  the  Gryft,  to 
the  right ,  sculptures  of  the  i3th  cent. ;  relief  of  Christ  between  an  ox 
and  a  lion  (the  symbols  of  the  evaiigelists  SS.  Luke  and  Mark),  by  Philip- 
pus;  beneath.  Head  of  Christ  and  St.  George;  tomb  of  the  Franciscan 
B.  Gabriel  Ferretti  (1466) ;  in  the  corner,  three  statuettes  (12th  cent.) }  re- 
liefs, probably  from  the  ancient  choir  of  the  left  transept;  *8arcophagus 
of  Titua  Fl(avitu)  Oorgonius^  Prsetor  of  Ancona,  with  reliefs  (in  front, 
Christ  and  the  apostles  with  Gorgonius  and  his  wife  at  the  Saviour^s  feet ; 
on  the  lid  to  the  left  of  the  inscription,  Adoration  of  the  kings;  to  the 
right,  Hoses ,  David ,  Goliath ,  Baptism  of  Christ;  on  the  left  end,  Moses, 
Abraham's  Offering,  on  the  right  end,  Magi  before  Herod,  etc. ;  4th  cent.); 
farther  on,  Roman  head;  statue  of  St.  Primianus;  relief  of  Christ  Cl2th 
cent.);  sarcophagus  of  St.  Marcellinus.  —  The  Cbypt  ov  the  Lsvt  (mod- 
ernized) Tbanbbpt  contains  the  tombs  of  SS.  Cyriacus,  MarceUinus,  and 
Liborius,  in  the  baroque  style. 

Pope  Pius  II.  Piccolomini,  while  vainly  endeavouring  to  organise 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  died  in  the  Episcopal  Palace,  adjoining 
the  cathedral,  in  1464.  —  Within  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are 
scanty  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre, 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  (PI.  0,  2),  built  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
Margaritone  d'Arezzo,  was  restored  in  the  15th  by  Francesco  di 
OiorgiOf  and  partly  modernized  in  1647.  The  reliefs  of  Adam  and 
Eve  on  the  facade  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rear  date  from  the  ori- 
ginal building.  On  the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  a  statue  of  the 
law-giver  Marco  de'  Rossi  (14th  cent.). 

The  Strada  del  Gomune  descends  from  the  Palazzo  Comunale. 
On  the  left  is  the  church  of  5.  Francesco  (PI.  D,  2;  now  a  barrack), 
resting  on  a  massive  substructure,  with  a  rich  Gothic  portal  attri- 
buted to  Giorgio  da  Sebenico  (1456).  —  The  street  next  leads  (r.) 
to  the  Prefettura  (PI.  D,  3),  the  fine  court  of  which  is  flanked  by 
Gothic  arcades  and  has  a  fine  Renaissance  archway.  We  proceed 
through  the  court  to  the  Piazza  del  Plebiboito  (PI.  D,  3),  reached 
by  steep  approaches  between  which  is  a  statue  of  Clement  XII. 
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(Corsinl,  1730-40),  by  Comaehini.  —  Farther  up  is  the  church  of 
8,Dom€nico^  which  contains  a  Madonna  and  SS.  Francis  and  Nichol- 
as by  Titictn  (in  the  3rd  Chapel  on  the  right),  beautiful  and  im- 
posing in  its  composition,  though  now  much  injured  (1520). 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  right  is  the  Musbuv  (Civied  Pina- 

coUea  PodesU  e  Museo  Archeologieo  delU  MareheJ. 

YK0TIBULS.  Keystones  from  the  doorways  of  houses  and  other  reliefs 
of  the  iSth  cent.  \  also  large  groups ,  Cain  and  Abel  from  the  old  Palazzo 
Comunale.  —  Room  I.  Roman  antiquities  and  coins.  —  Rook  II.  Antique 
bronzes  and  vases;  medals. 

Upper  Floor.  Room  I.  Paintings  and  drawings  by  Francesco  Pod€9H. 
—  Boom  II.  1.  Carlo  Crivelliy  Small  Madonna ;  8.  Titian^  Crucifixion  (dam- 
aged); 9.  Pellegrino  Tibaldiy  Baptism  of  Christ;  11.  OuercinOy  Cleopatra; 
13.  Lorento  LottOy  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  27.  Cicearelli^  Relief  of  the 
Madonna ;  90.  OturHno,  St.  Pelagia ;  37.  Lcrenso  Lotto,  Madonna  and  saints. 

The  street  descending  to  the  right  from  the  Prefettura  leads  to 
the  Loggia  dei  Mercanti  (Exchange,  PLC,  3),  a  late-Gothic  edifice 
with  a  fine  facade  of  1459.  In  the  interior  are  paintings  by  Pel- 
legrino Tibaldi  and  stucco-work  by  VarU,  —  Adjoining,  on  the  left, 
is  the  pretty  Palatzo  Benincasa  (16th  cent.).  —  Farther  on  to  the 
right  we  reach  the  church  of  8,  Maria  della  Piaz»a  (PI.  G,  3),  with 
on  elaborate  facade  (1210) ;  the  sculptures  by  Filippus.  Still  far- 
ther, on  the  same  side,  is  the  church  of  S,  Maria  della  Miaericordia, 
with  an  elegant  early-Renaissance  portal.  —  We  return  through  the 
Via  della  Loggia  to  the  Piazza  del  Teatbo  (PI.  C,  3),  the  centre 
of  traffic,  beyond  which  is  S.  AgostinOj  with  a  late-Gothic  portal 
showing  a  Renaissance  tendency,  attributed  to  Giorgio  da  Sebenico. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Teatro  the  Cobso  Vittobio  Emanuele  (PI. 
C,  D,  E,  4;  tramway)  ascends  towards  the  £.,  through  the  new 
quarters  of  the  town.  At  the  end  is  the  Piazza  Gayoub,  with  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  minister  in  the  centre  (PL  E,  4). 

ExcuBsioNs  paoM  Ancona. 

The  Province  of  Ancona,  the  ancient  Pieenumy  is  a  remarkably  fertile 
district,  abounding  in  beautiful  scenery.  The  Apennines  send  forth  a  series 
of  parallel  spurs  towards  the  sea,  forming  short,  but  picturesque  valleys. 
The  towns  are  invariably  situated  on  the  heights.  To  tiie  W.  the  view  is 
bounded  by  the  Central  Apennines,  usually  covered  with  snow,  which 
here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  several  continuous  ranges,  from  the 
Montagna  della  Sibilla  to  the  Or  an  Sasso  d^  Italia  (9816  ft.). 

On  the  coast,  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ancona,  rises  the  Honte 
Ck>iiero  (1760  ft.),  with  an  old  Camaldulensian  monastery,  com- 
manding a  superb  panorama.  The  pedestrian  follows  a  tolerable 
road  over  the  coast-hills  nearly  as  far  as  (7M.)  Sirolo  (lOOOinhab.), 
whence  a  path  to  the  left  ascends  in  3/^  hr.  to  the  top.  A  carriage 
(see  p.  106)  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  Ancona-Foggia Railway  (to  Loreto,  15  M.,  in  38-55  min.; 
fares  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  90,  1  fr.  20  c,  express  2  fr.  95,  2  fr.  5  c;  to 
Porto  Oivitanova,  27  M.,  in  lV4-l^/4  ^r.)  penetrates  the  heights 
enclosing  Ancona  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  To  the  left,  Monte  Conero. 
4  M.  VaratiQ. 
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10  M.  Osimo  (^Albergo  della  Corona j  in  the  market-place ;  om- 
nibus from  tlie  station  to  the  town,  3  M.,  75  c),  the  ancient 
Auximumj  oolonised  by  the  Romans  B.C.  157,  and  mentioned  b; 
Caesar,  is  now  a  country-town  with  5000  inhab. ,  and  lies  on  a  hill 
in  a  commanding  position.  The  N.  part  of  the  Town  Wall  (2nd 
cent.B .  G.  ),still  exists.  A  walk  round  the  town  affords  a  beautifalYiew. 
The  Pala%%o  Puhblieo  in  the  large  Piaxza  contains  inscriptions  and 
statues  in  Roman  dress,  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum  in 
the  15th  cent.,  but  barbarously  mutilated  by  the  Milanese  in  1487. 
The  Cathedral  contains  a  line  bronze  font  of  the  16th  century. 

Proceeding  hence  by  railway,  we  perceive,  to  the  right,  Castel- 
fidardo,  where  on  18th  Sept.  1860,  the  papal  troops  under  Lamo- 
rici^re  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Italians  under  Gialdini. 

15  M.  Loreto  (A/6.  del  PeHegrino,  in  the  Piazza,  well  spoken 
of;  omnibus  to  the  town  60  c),  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance 
from  the  line,  with  admirable  views  of  the  sea,  the  Apennines,  and 
the  province  of  Ancona,  is  a  celebrated  resort  of  pilgrims  (1100  in- 
hab.). It  consists  of  little  more  than  a  single  long  street,  full  of 
booths  for  the  sale  of  rosaries,  medals,  images,  etc.,  and  is  much 

infested  by  beggars  and  importunate  (but  useless)  'guide8\ 

According  to  the  legend,  the  hou^e  of  the  Virgin  at  Xazareth  became 
an  object  of  profound  veneration  after  the  year  336,  when  the  aged 
Empress  Helens,  mother  of  Gonstantine,  made  a  pilgrimage  thither,  and 
caused  a  basilica  to  be  erected  over  it.  Owing  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens  the  basilica  fell  to  decay ,  and  after  the  loss  of  Ptolemais  the 
Cata  Santa  was  miraculotisly  transplanted  by  the  hands  of  angels  in  1291 
to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  (the  precise  spot  being  between  Fiume  and 
Tersato).  Three  years  later,  however,  it  was  again  removed  by  angels 
during  the  night,  and  deposited  near  Becanati,  on  the  ground  of  a  certain 
widow  Lawela  (lauretum  =  laurel-grove).  A  church  was  erected  over  it, 
and  houses  soon  sprang  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  believers  who 
flocked  to  the  spot.  In  1SB6  Pope  Sixtus  V.  accorded  to  Loreto  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  town. 

Among  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  have  visited  this  spot  may  b« 
mentioned  Tasso,  who  thus  alludes  to  it:  — 

^Eeeo  fra  le  tempesUj  «  •  fttri  venti 

Di  queato  grande  «  ^axioso  mare^ 

0  aanta  Stella,  it  tuo  splendor  nCha  seorto, 

CIC  illtutra  e  tcalda  pur  Vumane  mentC. 

The  *Chibsa  della  Casa  Santa,  built  after  1465  for  Pope 
Paul  II.  by  Oirolamo  da  Majano  of  Florence,  and  altered  in  1526 
by  Ant.  Sangallo  the  Younger^  is  again  undergoing  restoration. 
The  handsome  facade  was  erected  in  1583-87  under  Sixtus  V.,  a 
colossal  statue  of  whom  adorns  the  entrance  flight  of  steps.  Over 
the  principal  door  is  a  life-size  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Oirolamo  Lombardo,  whose  sons  and  pupils  executed  the  three  su- 
perb bronze  doors,  under  Pope  Paul  V.,  1605-21.  The  campanile, 
designed  by  Vanvitelli ,  is  a  very  lofty  structure  in  a  richly-deco- 
rated style,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  pyramid.  The  principal 
bell,  presented  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516,  weighs  11  tons. 

In  the  iNTBiuoR,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  a  beautiful  font,  cast 
in  bronze  by  Tiburrio  Vereelli  and  Oiambatiista  Vitale,  and  adorned  with 
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bMielieft  and  flgurea  of  Faith,  Hope,  Oharity,  and  Fortitade.  On  the  al- 
tars and  in  the  ehapeb  of  the  nave  are  mosaics  representing  St.  Francis 
of  ABsisi,  by  DovMnichino,  and  the  Archangel  Michael,  by  Outdo  Reni ;  also 
a  nmaaber  of  yalnable  pietares.'Iretcoes,  and  sonlptnres.  —  The  frescoes  in 
the  Sagrestia  della  Gura  (to  the  left)  are  early  bat  good  specimoDs  of  Luca 
SlgnoreUi  i(p.  45),  restored  in  1977.  The  sacristy  to  the  right  contains 
'Frescoes  by  Mektzzo  da  FvrU  (p.  98). 

In  the  centre  of  the  church,  beneath  a  dome  constructed  by  Qiuliano 
da  Sangallo  in  1499-1500,  rises  the  'Caaa  ganU'  (or  'Holy  House'),  a  simple 
brick-buihling,  13i/a  ft.  in  height,  28  ft  in  length,  and  I2V2  ft-  in  width, 
aurronnded  by  a  lofty  ^MarbU  Screen  designed  by  Brcanante  (1510),  and 
executed  by  Andrea  Saneovino  (1513-29),  Oirolamo  LombardOy  Giovanni  da 
Bologna^  Bandinelli^  Tribolo,  OugUelmo  della  Portal  etc.,  with  bronze  doors 
by  (Hraiamo  Lombardo.  It  is  adorned  with  statues  of  prophets  and  sibyls, 
and  with  reliefs,  among  which  are:  — 

W.  Side.  Annunciation,  by  8an$ovino\  smaller  representations  by 
J^anc.  da  Sanffalto,  Oirol.  Lombardo^  and  Ougl.  deUa  Porta. 

S.  Side.  Nativity,  by  Sansovino;  David  and  Gtoliath,  Sibyls,  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  other  masters. 

£.  Side.  Arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto ,  by  NiccoU  Tribolo; 
above  it.  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Domenieo  Aimo  of  Bologna. 

K.  Side.  IN^ativity  of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Bantovino.  continued  by 
Baceio  BandimeUi  and  Baffatllo  da  MonMvpo.  Basreliefs :  Nuptials  of  the 
Virgin,  by  the  same  masters. 

In  a  niche  of  the  interior  is  a  small  black  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  cedar,  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  richly  adorned  with  jewels, 
the  lustre  of  which  is  enhanced  by  silver  lamps  always  kept  burning. 
In  1796  it  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  French. 

In  the  N.  TjtANSEPT  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (open  to  the 
public  on  Sun.  till  11.30  a.m.^  at  other  times  fee  1  fr.),  which  contains 
valuable  votive  offerings  and  curiosities,  the  gifts  of  monarchs  and  persons 
of  rank.  The  oeiling-paiating  is  by  Pomarancio^  who  also  painted  the  now 
damaged  frescoes  in  the  dome. 

In  ibe  Piazza  In  front  of  the  church  are  the  Jtsuiia^  CoUege  and 
the  *Palazzo  Apostolico,  begun  in  1510  from  designs  by  Bramante. 

The  latter  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  (SHHan^  Christ  and  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery^  Vouei,  Last  Supper;  Sehidone^  St.  Clara;  Ouer- 
cinOf  Descent  from  the  Cross;  Ann.  Carracd^  Kativity,  etc.);  a  hall  with 
Tapestries  after  BaphaeVs  Cartoons  (Paul  at  Lys(ra,  Healing  the  Lame,  ^Feed 
my  Sheep\£lymas  the  Sorcerer,  Holy  Family,  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
St.  Paul's  Speech);  and  a  Collection  of  Majolicas^  chiefly  from  the  well- 
known  manufactory  in  Urbino  (li/s  fr.) 

At  (171/2  MO  Pdrto  Recanati  (3000  inhab.)  we  alight  for  — 
Beoaiiati(58u0inbab.),  loftily  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
line  and  commanding  obarming  Tiews,  It  was  a  fortified  and  impor- 
tant place  in  the  middle  ages.  A  charter  of  municipal  privileges  ao> 
corded  to  it  by  £mp.  Frederick  II.  in  1229  is  sliown  at  tbe  PdUixxo 
Comunale.  The  Cathedral  of  8.  Flaviano,  with  a  Gothic  porch, 
contains  the  monument  of  Gregory  XII.,  of  1417.  In  8.  JDomenico 
are  six  good  paintings  by  Lor.  Lotto  (1608).  SeTeral  of  the  palaces 
deserve  notice,  especially  that  of  the  Leopardi,  containing  the  collec- 

tions  of  the  scholar  and  poet  Oiaeomo  Leopardi  (d.  1837). 

Excursion  from  Becanati  to  Maeerata  (p.  110),  passing  the  ruins  of 
Helvia  Rieina  (remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  bridge,  etc.,  on  the  Potenta). 

The  train  crosses  the  Potenza:  23  M.  Potenza  Picena  (3000  in- 
hab.), named  after  a  Roman  colony,  the  ruins  of  which  have  disap- 
peared.   On  the  hill,  4^2  M.  distant,  lies  MoTUeaanto. 
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27  M.  Porto  Civitanovaj  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chienti ;  the  town 
of  GivitanoTa  (ahont  2000  inhah.)  lies  1  M.  inland.  —  Thence  to 
Pescara,  Foggia,  etc.,  see  Baedeker' i  Southern  Italy. 

Fbou  Pobto  Givitavota  to  Fabbiano,  59Vs  I^m  railway  (one  through- 
train  dailjF)  in  about  41/4  hrs.  —  The  line  at  first  ascends  the  -fertile  yalley 
of  the  GhiemiL  &  M.  MorUecosaro;  8  M.  Morrovalle-2fonte  8.  Oituto;  131/2  M. 
Pantula,  a  town  on  the  height  to  the  left,  with  2900  inhabitants. 

171/2  M.  Kaetrata  (Pace;  Po$ta)^  a  flourishing  town  with  10,100  inhab., 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hacerata ,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  heights 
between  the  valleys  of  the  ChimH  and  Potenza^  possesses  a  university,  an 
agricultural  academy,  etc.  In  the  Cathedral  a  Hadonna  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Julian,  ascribed  to  Perugino.  In  8,  CKovaumi  an  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Lanfranco.  The  Palazto  MvnMpale  and  the  Pal.  Ccmpagwmi 
contain  inscriptions  and  antiquities  from  Belvia  Biema  (p.  100),  after 
the  destruction  of  which  the  modem  towns  of  Becanati  and  Macerata 
sprang  up.  Hacerata  also  has  a  modem  triumphal  arch,  called  the  P^rta 
Pia.  The  BibUoteca  Oomun<ih  contains  a  small  PtnaeoUca^  the  chief  treasures 
of  which  are  a  Madonna  and  SS.  Julian  and  Anthony  of  Padua  by  OenHle  da 
FdbHano  (Sob.  35,  22),  a  Hadonna  by  Carlo  Criveai  (1470;  No.  8(0,  and  a 
Madonna  with  SS.  Julian  and  Anthony  by  Allegretto  Nuxi  da  Fahriano 
(1368;  No.  89).  Outside  the  gate,  s/4  M.  from  the  town,  is  the  church  of 
the  Madotma  delle  Verginet  by  Battista  Lucano.  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Bramante. 

22  M.  UrHtagUa^  the  Roman  Urbs  Salvia  ^  with  extensive  ruins,  am- 
phitheatre, walls,  baths,  etc.    24  M.  Pollenza, 

28Vs  M.  Tdlentino  {Corona,  tolerable),  the  ancient  ToUntittum  Pteenum, 
prettily  situated  on  Uie  Chienti,  with  4100  inhab.,  was  once  strongly 
fortified.  The  Palazzo  Municipale  in  the  Piasza  contains  a  few  Roman 
antiquities,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  female  portrait-statue  of  the 
time  of  the  Flavian  emperors.  The  BaHlica  di  8.  Niecolb  possesses  a  court 
of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  fine  Portal  by  Rosso  of  Florence  (1431),  presented 
to  his  native  town  by  Niccold  Mauruzzi,  tike  celebrated  condotfiere.  A 
chapal  in  the  interior  is  adomed  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Tolentino,  by  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  da  San  Severino,  and  another  contains 
two  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school  (the  Fire  at  St.  Mark^s  at  Venice, 
and  the  Plague  in  Sicily).  The  church  of  8.  Frtmeeseo.  datine  from  the 
13th  cent.,  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  executed  in  13(90  (chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar)  and  another  of  1475,  representing  the  Madonna 
and  S.  Amicone  di  Rambone  healing  the  infirm  (chapel  to  the  left).  The 
church  of  8.  CatervOy  on  the  £.  side  of  the  town,  possesses  an  early-Christ- 
ian sarcophagus ,  embellished  with  reliefs  (Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Christ 
as  the  Good  Shepherd)  and  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Catervus,  who  is 
highly  revered  in  the  Marehes.  The  frescoes  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Evangelists  date  from  the  15th  century.  The  Pai.  OeiUiloni  contains  the 
proceeds  of  the  excavations  carried  on  by  Count  Silveri  Gentiloni  since 
1880  in  the  Picene  necropolis  surrounding  the  town  (adm.  by  visiting-card). 
The  tombs,  dating  from  c.  625-350  B.C.,  yield  numerous  weapons  and  amber 
ornaments.  The  learned  Frandt  Phile^hue,  one  of  the  first  students  and 
disseminators  of  classical  literature,  was  bom  at  Tolentino  in  1388.  —  The 
picturesque  environs  command  fine  views  of  the  mountains. 

The  railway  now  quits  the  Chienti  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  PO' 
tenza.  —  35  M.  San  Severino  delle  Marohe  (Leon  d*Oro),  a  town  with 
3200  inhab.,  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Septempeda.  In  the  church 
del  Castello,  frescoes  by  Diotisitlvi  d'Angeluzzo,  and  an  altar-piece  by  Ifieeold 
da  Foligno  (1468) ',  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo  Nuovo  a  Madonna,  a  good 
early  work  by  Pinturieehio.  S.  Lorenzo  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple.  Inscriptions  and  antiquities  in  the  town-hall,  and  at  the  residence 
of  the  Conte  Servanzi-CoUio.    407*  M.  OagHole. 

From  (^  M.)  Castel-Baimondo  (Alb.  Rossi)  a  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (6  M.> 
Oamerino  (4300  inhab.),  the  ancient  Camerinum  Umbrorumy  once  the  capital 
of  the  Umbrian  Camertes,  who  during  the  Samnite  wars  allied  themselves 
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wiih  Rome  ftgainst  the  Etruscans.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  a  bishopric  (founded  in 
252).  The  cathedral  of  3.  Sovino  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter; 
in  front  of  it  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Pope  Siztus  V.,  of  1687.  The  painter 
Carlo  Maraita  was  bom  here  in  1626  (d.  at  Rome  in  1713). 

47  M.  Xatelica  {AJb,  Mono,  elean),  a  town  with  2800  inhab.,  possessing 
pictures  by  Pahnezzano  and  Ensebio  di  S.  Giorgio  in  the  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco dei  Zoccolanti,  and  a  small  picture-gallery  in  the  Pal.  Piersanti.  — 
51  Vs  M.  Cerretc  cTSn;  64  H.  AU>acina  (see  below;  change  carriages  for 
Jess  and  Ancona).  —  69V3  H.  Fabriano^  see  below. 

14.  From  Ancona  to  Foligno  (Orte,  Home), 

80  H.  Railway  in  3V4-5Vs  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  60,  10  fr.  25,  6  fr.  60  c. ;  ex- 

Sress  16  fr.  6,  11  fr.  25  c).     To  Rome  (183  M.)  in  7i/s-12  hrs.  (fares  38  fr. 
6,  23  fr.  30,  15  fr.  5  c.;  express,  36  fr.  70,  25  fr.  66  c). 

To  (5^2  M.)  Faleonara  MaritUma^  see  p.  104.  —  Here  the  train 
diverges  to  the  S.W.  into  the  valley  of  the  Esino  (Lat.  jEsis),  which 
it  crosses  at  (lOi/^  M.)  ChiatavcdU. 

171/2  M.  Jeti  (Alb.  8.  Antonio;  Speranza,  both  fair,*  Corona), 
with  6%0inhab.,  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  province ,  was  the  ancient  iEsls,  where  the  Emp. 
Frederick  II.,  the  illustrious  son  of  Henry  YI.,  was  born  on  26th 
Dec.  1194.  The  picturesque  town- walls,  dating  from  the  middle 
ages,  are  in  good  preservation.  The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the 
martyr  St.  Septimius,  the  first  bishop  of  Jesi  (308).  The  Pala%zo 
PubhlicOy  now  the  Prefettura,  bears  the  town-arms  within  an  ela- 
borate Renaissance  border.  -  The  Library  contains  several  good  paint- 
ings by  Lor.  Lotto,  etc.  Jesi  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Giov.  Batt. 
Pergolese  (b.  1710 ;  d.  1736  at  Pozzuoli),  the  composer  of  the  Stabat 
Mater;  and  a  neighbouring  village  gave  birth  to  the  composer  Q. 
Spontini  (1778-1851). 

The  valley  contracts,  and  the  train  crosses  the  river  twice.  26  M. 
Castel  Planio.  Beyond  (301/2  M.)  Serra  8.  QmricOj  the  valley  narrows 
to  a  wild  ravine,  endangered  by  falling  rocks.  Long  tunnel  through 
the  Monte  Rosmo.  391/2  M.  Albaeina ;  to  Porto  Givitanova,  see  above. 

44y2  M.  Fabriano  (Leon  d'Oro;  CampanaJ,  a  prosperous  town 
with  6600  inhab.,  noted  since  the  14th  cent,  for  its  paper-manufac- 
tories, lies  near  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Tufieum  and  Attidium.  The 
Tovm  Hall  contains  ancient  inscriptions  and  a  small  collection  of 
pictures.  The  Campanile  opposite  bears  a  bombastic  inscription  about 
the  unity  of  Italy.  The  churches  of  8.  Niccolb,  8,  Benedetto^  8. 
AgostinOj  and  8.  Lucta,  and  the  private  houses  Caaa  Morichi  and 
Fomarij  contain  pictures  of  the  Fabriano  school,  of  which  Oentile 
da  Fabriano  (about  1370-1450;  p.  49)  was  the  head.  —  Railway 

to  Porto  Givitanova,  see  p.  110. 

From  Fabriano  a  monntain-road  (9  H.)  leads  Ti&  the  picturesque  Oenga 
to  the  lofty  BaMoferrato,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  consisting  of  the 
upper  and  lower  town,  with  600  inhab.,  and  possessing  interesting  churches 
and  pictures.  Oian^taitUta  Salvia  surnamed  Scuto/erratOy  was  bom  here  in 
1605  \  he  was  especially  noted  for  his  Madonnas,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1685. 
8,  Fietro^  in  the  upper  town,  contains  a  Madonna  by  him.     In  the  vicinity 
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are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sentinumj  wheire,  B.  G.  296,  the  great  deciBire 
battle  took  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  allied  Samnites,  Gauls,  Um- 
brians,  and  Etruscans,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  heroically  sacrificed  him- 
self.  The  Roman  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  established. 
-—  To  the  N.B.  of  Sassoferrato,  on  the  road  to  Senigallia  (p.  lOi),  lies  the 
little  town  of  Arcevia  (1300  inhab.).  The  church  of  8.  Btmardo  contains 
a  large  altarpiece  by  Luca  Signorelli  (1507;  restored  in  1890),  and  a  fine 
Baptism  of  Christ  and  a  Madonna  with  saints  (1620),  by  the  same. master. 

Beyond  Fabriano  the  train  skirts  the  brook  Qiatio ,  and  pene<- 
trates  the  central  Apennine  chain  by  a  tunnel  1  ^j^  M.  long. 

At  (54 Y2  M.)  Fo$saXo  di  Vieo  (to  Arezzo  and  Fosaato ,  B.  8.)  we 
enter  the  plain  of  the  Chiascio,  To  the  left  on  the  hUl,  PaUitzoU) ;  to 
the  right,   Pellegrino ;  to  the  left,  Pcdaxxo  and  8.  Faeondino. 

58  M.  OualdoTadino,  a  small  town  with  2700  inhab.,  lies  about 
2  M.  from  the  railway  (cab  40  c.) ,  near  the  insignificant  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Tadinum.  In  552  Narses  defeated  and  slew  the  Os- 
trogothic  king  Totila  here,  and  owing  to  this  victory,  soon  gained 
possession  of  Rome.  In  the  Palazzo  Comunale  is  a  small  picture- 
gallery  with  a  Pietk  by  Niccold  da  Foligno  (1471)  and  works  by 
natiye  artists;  In  the  corridor  are  an  ancient  sarcophagus  and  a 
few  inscriptions.  The  church  of  8.  Francesco  contains  an  altar-piece 
by  Niccold  da  Foligno  (1471).  The  Cathedral  has  a  fine  rose-win- 
dow; in  the  sacristy,  pictures  by  Niccol5  da  Foligno. 

The  train  gradually  descends  to  (68  M.)  Hooera  Umbray  an  epis- 
copal town  (1300  inhab.),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nuceriaj  a  city 
of  the  Umbri  (3  M.  from  the  station ;  omn.).  The  Cathedral  and  the 
church  of  the  Mademina  contain  a  few  tolerable  paintings.  Some 
admirable  frescoes  of  1434  were  discovered  in  1877  on  the  organ- 
screen  of  8,  Francesco ,  and  others  of  less  importance  (c.  1500)  in 
the  nave  and  choir.  The  Orfanotrofeo  (Vescovado  AnUoo)  contains 
portraits  of  the  bishops  of  Nocera  from  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era  (?), 
painted  in  1659.  About  2^4  M.  from  the  town  are  mineral  springs, 
known  since  1510. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Pennine  (5160  ft.),  above  the  town,  is  a 
prettily  situated  and  much  frequented  8ummer  Hotel  (1970 ft.;  pens.  8-10  fr.j 
omn.  at  the  station;  open  June-Sept.). 

The  train  enters  the  narrow  Vol  Topina,  crosses  the  brook  several 
times,  traverses  a  tunnel,  and  descends  by  Ponte  Centesimo  to  — . 

80  M.    Foligno }  thence  to  Borne,  see  pp.  82-90  and  69-71. 
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Monte  Citorio  (Chamber  of  Deputies),  178..  —  Pantheon, 
180.  —  S,  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  182.  — University;  Palazeo 
Madama  (Senate),  183. —  S.  Luigi  de*  Frances!;  Piazza  Ka- 
vona,  184.—  S.Maria  dell'  Anima;  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  185, 186. 
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III. 

a. 


b. 


e.  From  the  Piazza  Venezia  to  the  Polite  S.Angelo.  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele 187 

Ck)rso  Vittorio  Emanuele ^  187.  —  Gesii,  187.  —  S.Andrea 
della  Valle,  188.  —  Palazzo  Maasimi,  189.  —  Cancelleria,  190. 

—  Chiesa  Nuova,  191.  —  8.  Giovanni  de*  Fiorentinl,  192. 

f.  Quaiter  to  the  S.  of  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Emanuele  as 
far  as  the  Piazza  Montanara.  Isola  Tiherina 191 

Campo  di  Fiore,  192.  —  Palazzo  Famese:  Palazzo  Spada,  193. 

—  Fontana  delle  Tartarugbe,  194.  —  Portico  of  Octaviai 
Theatre  of  Harcellns,  198.  —  Isola  Tiberina,  197. 

The  Southern  Quarters  (Ancient  Rome) 197 

The  Capitol 198 

S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  199.  —  Palace  of  the  Senators,  201. 

—  Palace  of  the  Conser.vatori,  202.  —  Gapitoline  Museum, 
206.  ■-  Tahularium,  212. 

The  Forum  Bomanum  and  the  Colosseum 213 

Temples  of  Vespasian,  Concordia,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  216. 

—  Basilica  Julia,  217.  —  Temple  of  Saturn,  218.  —  Arch 
of  Septimius  Severus,  218.  —  Rostra,  218^  Column  of 
Phocas.  219.  —  Atrium  of  Vesta,  220.  —  Temple  of  Faus- 
tina, 221.  —  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  222.  —  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine,  222.  —  S.  Francesca  Eomana  j  Arch  of  Titus,  223. 

—  Temple  of  Venus  and  Boma,  224.  —  Colosseunij224. 

—  Arch  of  Constantine,  226.  —  Thermae  of  Titus,  227. 

c.  Fora  of  the  Emperors 227 

Career  Mamertinus,  223.  —  Accademia  di  S.  Luca,  228.  — 
Forum  of  Caesar  j  Forum  of  Augustus,  229.  —  Forum  of 
Nerva,230.  —Forum  ofTragan,  280.  —  Trajan's Column, 231. 

d.  The  Palatine 232 

Palace  of  Tiberius,  233.  —  House  of  Livia,234.  —  Domus 
Augustana,  235.  —  Palace  of  Septimius  Severus,  2^. 

e.  Velabrum  and  Forum  Boarium 238 

Janus  Quadrifrons,  239.  —  Cloaca  Maxima,  239.  —  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  240.  ~  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity,  240.  — 
Ponte  Rotto,  240.  —  Circus  Mazimus,  241. 

f.  The  Aventine.  Monte  Testaccio.  Pyramid  of  Cestius  .  242 

g.  The  Via  Appia  within  the  City 246 

Thermae  of  Caracalla,  246.  —  Tomb   of  the  Scipios,  248. 
h.  The  CaUus  (S.  Gregorio  Magno;  Villa  Mattel)     ...  249 
i.  S.  Clemente.  The  Lateran 262 

Lateran  Museum:  Antiques,  258;  Christian  Museum,  261: 

Picture  Gallery,  263. 

IV,  Quarters  of  the  City  on  the  Right  Bank 264 

a.  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  Castello  S.  Angelo.    The  Borgo    .    .  264 
h.  St.  Peter's 269 

c.  The  Vatican 278 

Cappella  Sistina,  280.  —  BAphaeFs  Stanze  and  Loggie,  1^, 
2Jl.  —  Picture  Gallery,  292.   —  EaphaePs  Tapestry,  294. 

—  Antiquities,  296.  —  Library,  310. 

d.  The  Lungara  (Villa  Farnesina;  Palazzo  Corsini)  .    .   .  313 

e.  Trastevere 319 

Ponte  Sisto;  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  319.  —  Passeggiata 
Margherita,  321.    —   Ponte   Garibaldi;    8.  Crisogono,  322. 

—  S.  Maria  and  8.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  822,  323. 


ROME. 
Preliminary  Informatiolx. 

a.  Hotels.  PensionB.  Private  Apartmente. 

Axiival.  At  the  Staxione  STermint,  or  chief  railway-station  (Plan  I,  U, 
27;  Buffet,  ddj.  2,  D.  3£r.),  nameroaa  hotel-omnibnsea  are- in  waiting,  for 
the  use  of  which  a  charge  of  i-V/t  fr.  is  made  in  the  bill.  Odb  to  the  town: 
with  one  horse,  for  l-2per8.,  1  fr.,  at  night  1  f^.  20  e.;  vriih  two  horses, 
for  1-4  pertk,  2  fr.,  at  night  2>/t  fr.;  small  articles  of  luggage  free,  each 
small  box  20  c.,  trunk  50  c.  (cornp.  tariff  in  the  Appx.).  PorUr  (faeehino) 
26-60  c.  —  There  is  another  station  at  Trastevtre  (p.  324)  of  little  impor- 
tance, however,  to  tourists;  it  serves  the  W.  quarters  of  the  city  for  the 
line  from  Borne  to  Flumicino  (p.  994)  and  for  slow  trains  to  Civit^  Vec- 
chia,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa  (B.1).  —  Poucb  Ovfics  iQuesiura):  Via  SS.  Apos- 
toli  17  (Pl.  11,18).  —  Railway  enqni^  and  ticket  offices  in  the  town :  Via  della 
Propaganda  8  and  Via  del  Gorso  218;  Thot.  Cook  A  Som^  Piazza  di  Spagna  2. 

Hotels  (comp.  pp.  vi,  xvi).  The  first-class  hotels  are  large  and  com- 
fortable estabUshments,  with  lifts,  etc.,  and  are  nearly  all  lighted  by 
electricity.    Several  are  closed  during  summer. 

*HdTSL  QuiBniAi.x  (PI.  I,  II,  27,  Q),  Via  Nazionale  7,  a  large  and  well- 
managed  hotel  in  the  Swiss  style,  with  an  excellent  but  expensive  restau- 
rant in  the  'Winter  Garden';  *Bai8T0L  (PI.  I,  24,  B),  Piazza  Barberini, 
*Loia>Bss  (PI.  I,  17,  2/),  Piazza  di. Spagna  13,  two  first-class  houses,  the 
.  former  frequented  by  the  British,  the  latter  by  the  C^Hnan  aristocracy ; 
*Di6  L'BUROPB  (PI.  I,  21 ,  E),  Piazza  di  Spagna  35 ,  freauented  by  the 
English.  Charges  at  these :  K.  from  4-5,  L.  1  (Europe  V«))  A.  1,  B.  IVsi 
d^j.  4  (Quirinale  S^/a),  D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  with  luggage  IV2  fr.  — 
*Db  Bussie  et  nss  Iles  B&itanniques  (Pi.  I,  17,  R),  Via  Babuino  9,  near 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  fine  garden,  B.  from  3,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IVfi* 
d^j.  8,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10  fr.;  *Botal  (PI.  I,  26,  R\  Via  Venti  Settem- 
bre  31,  in  a  sunny  situation,  a  first-class  house  patronized  by  Americans,  B., 
L.,  &  A.  4-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  31/8,  D.  5,  pens.  12-14  fr.;  "'De  Bomb  (PI.  I,  18,  i2), 
Via  del  Corso  128,  B.  from  3,  L.  3/4,  A.  3/4,  B.  IVa,  dej.  31/2,  D.  5.,  pens, 
from  11  fr.;  *Continkntal  (Pi.  II,  27,  C),  Via  CJavour5,  beside  the  station, 
frequented  by  the  EngUsh,  R.  3-5,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3V2,  D.  5, 
pens.  10-13  fr. 

In  the  upper  and  partly  new  quarter  on  the  Pincian  Hill  and  the  K. 
slope  of  the  Quirinal :  *Db  Paris  (PI.  I,  24,  Z,  FX  Via  S.  Nicola  di  Tolen- 
tino  67,  near  the  Piazza  Barberini,  B.  2-4,  L.  »/*'  ^-  1?  B.  IV2,  dej.  2Va, 
D.  5,  pens.  10-12  fr.;  *Edbn  (PI.  1,  20,  E),  Via  Ludovisi  49,  in  a  sunny 
situation,  near  the  Pincian  Garden,  with  a  view  of  the  city,  B.  &  A. 
31/2-6,  L.  »/4,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  10-12  fr.;  Sud,  Via  Lombardia 
(PI.  I,  20,  28),  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2-3V2,  B.IV2,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine), 

Sens.  7-10  fr.;  •Hasbler,  Piazza  S.  Trinita  de'  Monti,  above  the  Scala  di 
pagna  (PI.  I,  20,  21)  and  close  to  the  Pincian  Garden,  almost  exclusively 
frequented  by  Gerinans,  same  charges  as  in  the  Eden  Hotel;  d*Italia 
(PI.  I,  21,  24,  J),  Via  Quattro  Fontane  12,  with  view  of  the  Barberini 
Gardens,  B.  3,  L.  «/4,  A.  8/4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  10-12  fr.;  'MolXro 
(PI.  I,  21,  if),  Via  Gregoriana  56,  similar  charges. 

In  the  lower  streets  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in  the  direction  of  the 
Corso:   *Anqleterrb  (PI.  I,  18,  A),  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  14.   B.  3,   L.  */*> 

A.  1,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10  fr.;  d'Allemagne  (Pi.  I,  18,  ^1/.), 
Via  Condotti  88,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.*  8-12  fr.; 
H6t.-Pens.  Anglo-Amebicano  (PI.  I,  18,  AA),  Via  Fratina  128,  B.  from  3, 
L.  V4,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  10-14,  omn.  l-lVa  fr.    These  three 

-  are  of  the  first-class  and  are  chiefly  patronized  by  English  and  Americans. 
—  To  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna:  d'Alibbrt  (PI.  I.  17,  A),  Vicolo 
d'AUbert,    a  clean  hStel  garni  of  the  second  class,  B.  2-3,  t.  V2»  ■^-  V^* 

B.  1,  pens.  MO  fr.  —  To  the  8.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna:  Posts  (PI.  I, 
18,  /O,   Via  della  Vite  29,  B.,   L.,  &  A.  3V2-4,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both 
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incl.  wine),  pens.  10  fr.;  Vittowa  (PI.  I,  21,  F),  Via  Due  Haeelli  24 ^ 
Okibntb  &  VxHSziA  (PI.  I,  21,  0),  in  the  upper  Via  del  Tritone  80,  near 
the  Piazza  Barberini. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Via  Kazionale,  on  the  Quirinal,  bat  nearer 
the  Piazza  Yenezia,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Forum  Bomanum:  Bkllevus 
(PI.  II,  21,  B),  Via  Nazionale  163,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  5-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  6, 
penB.  12  fr.;  ♦Ladrati  (PI.  II,  20,  2/),  Via  Nazionale  1B3-155,  E.  3V2-4, 
L.  s/4,  A.  3/«t  B.  IVt,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  £r.;  Sdibsk,  Via  Nazlonale 
104,  B.  3-4,  L.  3/«,  A.  2/4,  B.  IV4,  d^.  2i/x,  D.  4Vs,  pens,  tf-12  fr.  All  these 
are  of  the  first  class. 

Nearer  the  centre  of  the  city:  *Harini  (PI.  I,  18,  iQ,  Via  del  Tri- 
tone 17,  near  the  Piazza  Poll  and  the  Piazza  Colonna,  largely  patronised 
by  Americana,  E.  8-6,  L.  V41  ■^'  U  B.  IVsi  <^^j*  8Vs>  ^'  &i  pans,  from 
10  fr.$  'HiNBBVA  (PI.  n,  18,  Ma),  beside  8.  Maria  sopra  Hinerra,  an  old- 
established  house  recently  re-fitted,  E.  from  2Vs  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  80  c.,  B.  IV4, 
d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens.  8^2-12  fr.  Both  these  Are  of  the  first  class.  —  Natiomal, 
Piazza  di  Monte  Gitorio  (PI.  U.   18),  E.  2-3,  L.  V*i  A.  ]Ji,  B.  IV4,   d^j.  3, 

D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  Milaho  (Pi.  II,  18,  Jf),  Via  Colonna 
and  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  with  restaurant,  patronized,  like  the  Na- 
tional, by  Italian  deputies.  —  Capitole  (PI.  II,  17,  18,  0),  Via  del  Corso 
286,  at  the  corner  of  theTiazza  Venezia,  with  the  Cafe-Bestaurant  Veneaia 
(see  p.  117).  —  Colonna  (PI.  I,  17,  (7),  to  the  £.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna; 
CB1ITBAI.B  (PI.  II,  18,  Ce),  Via  della  Eosa  9,  a  commendable  hotel  garni, 

E.  3,  L.  V4,  A.  »/4  *'.-,  Cbsabi  (PI.  II,  18,  O),  Via  di  Pietra  89;  Sbhato 
(PI.  II,  15,  S)y  Via  delle  Coppelle  16,  with  restaurant;  S.  Chiaba  (PI.  If, 
18,  Ch),  Via  S.  Chiara  18,  E.  2  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  50c.;  Cavodb  (PI.  II,  15,  C), 
Via  S.  Chiara  5.    The  last-named  hotels  are  entirely  in  the  Italian  style. 

Penaiona  (comp.  p.  xvii).  In  the  new  Ludoyisi  quarter  (p.  139;  PI. 
1,23):  Leemahn,  Via  Veneto  lb,  7-10  fr.^  Zamvos,  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana 
34,  chieQy  English  and  Americans;  Mabia  Eosada,  Palazzo  Spallanzani, 
Via  Aurora  35,  is  a  good  hdtcl  garni  in  this  quarter.  —  To  the  S.  of  these, 
but  still  in  the  higher  districts:  Chapman,  Via  6.  Nicola  di  Tolentino  76; 
Dawes,  Via  Sistina  57 ;  Miohbl,  Via  Bistina  72,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  these  three 
frequented  by  English  and  Americans;  Db  Kbismanig,  Via  Agostino  De- 
pretis  86,  Austrian ;  pension,kept  by  the  8cobe  dbllb  Cboge  (Swiss  nuns). 
Via  S.  Basilio  8,  Casa  S.  Giuseppe,  simple.  —  In  and  near  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna(Pl.  I,  17,  18):  Amglaise  (Hwdle-Lomi),  Smith,  Piazza  di  Spagna 
51  and  93,  both  English;  Tbllbnbach,  Via  Due  Macelli  66,  a  first  class 
international  house,  with  lift  and  baths,  well  fitted  up,  9-12  fr.;  Tassblli, 
Via  Due  Macelli  73,  7  fr.;  Avanzi,  Via  di  Capo  le  Case  75,  English ;  Fbak- 
9AI8E,  Via  del  Tritone  36,  with  lift,  8-11  fr.;  Gobi,  Via  del  Tritone  36. 
—  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Via  Nazionale  (PI.  II,  21):  von  Krdobr,  Via 
Nazionale  181  and  Via  del  Quirinale  43,  8  fr.,  English  and  Americans; 
•Pbgobi,  in  the  same  house,  7-8  fr. 

Private  Apartmenta  (comp.  p.  xvii).  The  best  are  situated  in  the 
old  strangers'  quarter  (PI.  I,  17,  18,  21),  bounded  by  the  Via  del  Corso, 
the  Via  del  Tritone,  and  the  Via  Sistina,  especially  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  Via  Nazionale  (PI.  II,  24),  Via 
Venti  Settembre  fPl.  I,  24,  27,  26),  and  in  the  high-lying  Ludovisi  quarter 
(p.  139;  PI.  I,  20,  23).  In  the  Forum  of  Trajan  and  the  adjoining  streets 
the  visitor  may  obtain  sunny  apartments ,  conveniently  situated  witth  regard 
to  the  ancient  part  of  the  town.  Bent  of  two  well-furnished  rooms  in  a 
good  locali^r  150-260  fr.,  one  room  40-80  fr.  per  month;  for  a  suite  of  3-5 
rooms  300-500  fr.  and  even  1000  fr.  (e.g.  in  the  Via  Sistina  or  Via  Gre- 
goriana).  Booms  to  let  are  indicated  by  notices  and  placards ;  but,  as  these 
are  seldom  removed  when  the  rooms  are  engaged,  the  traveller  must  be 
prepared  for  a  number  of  fruitless  enquiries.  —  House-agents :  Karl  PochaUhy^ 
Via  del  Corso  131;  Toti^  Piazza  di  Spagna  53;  Multon  A  (7o. ,  Piazza  B. 
Claudio  98.  —  Firewood  is  kept  stored  in  many  houses  (basket  about  2^h  fr.) ; 
it  may  be  bought  cheaper  (2D  fr.  per  *pas80%  delivered  free),  at  Sottfg,  Via 
Monte  Brianzo  88;  Oentild^  Via  del  Corso  173,  Fascia\  Piazza  di  Spagna 
51;  and  other  large  wood-stores. 
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b.   OftMfi.   ConfeetioiierB.   BeetftaraBts.   Beer.  Ofiterie. 

Oaf^B.  *  Roma  J  Via  del  Corso  426-432;  *yazionale^  perhaps  the  finest 
caf^  in  Italy,  Via  del  Corso  179,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  delle  Gonvertite 
(exceUent  coffee  at  these  two)*,  Venegia^  Corso  289;  OoUmma  (see  below), 
Piazza  Colonna;  S.  Ohutra^  Via  S.  Chiara,  a^oining  the  Piazza  Minerva; 
(ktpreiariy  Piazza  Gapretari  \  Cmfi  Tureo^  Piazza  dl  Spagna  43  (also  beer)  \ 
Greco,  Via  Condotti  86,  frequented  by  artists;  CMielUmo,  Via  Kazionale 
134.  —  Iee$  in  all  the  caf^ ;  particularly  good  at  the  *8orbetteria  NapoU^ 
tana.  Via  deir  Impresa  22,  to  the  K.  of  the  Piazza  Golonna,  60  c.  per  por* 
tion,  30  c.  per  half-portion. 

OoBfeetionen.  Ronzi  A  Singw,  in  the  Piazza  Golonna,  comer  of  the 
Via  del  Corso  (No.  349)  and  the  Piazza  Golonna;  Pe»oU,  via  del  Tritone 
68;  Ramatsottiy  Via  del  Corso  404,  Via  Frattina  76,  and  Via  Kazionale 
196;  Natsarri,  Piazza  di  Spagna  81. 

Baatanraatz  (those  of  more  moderate  pretensions  are  called  TrattoHe ; 
eomp.  p.  xvii).  Handsomely  fitted  up  and  ezpensire  (D.  dprixflxeQ  ft.  and 
upwards):  —  *Qftirinale  (p.  116),  excellent  but  bill  of  fare  unpriced; 
Doney  A  Kipoti^  Via  delle  Conrertite  19  \  NazMurri,  Piazza  di  Spagna  81 ; 
Spiikncmn  d:  Co.,  Via  della  Vite  11.  —  The  following  is  somewhat  less 

5 retentions  though  the  cuisine  is  excellent:-  ^Banieri,  Via  Maria  de^  Fiori 
B,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  —  In  the  Corso  and  near  the  Piazza 
Golonna  (p.  162) :  OdUfd  di  Roma^  Via  del  Corso  436  (see  above) ;  Mikmo  (tee 
p.  116)i  Piazza  di  Monte  Gitorio  13;  Cb^owM,  Piazza  Golonna,  in  the  arcade 
to  the  right  with  another  entrance  in  the  Honte  Gitorio ;  Caffi  di  Ven^na, 
Corso  288,  near  the  Piazza  Venezia;  *Oomtiio,  Via  del  Corso  418,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo,  with  a  gu^en  (Vienna  beer  36  c). 

Second  class,  with  good  French  and  Italian  cuisine:  in  the  strangers^ 
quarter  between  the  Via  del  Corso  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (PI.  1, 17, 18): 
ReMKUd,  Via  Frattina  97;  Corradetti,  Via  della  Croce  81;  PanelH,  Via  della 
Croce  69;  SuecuntUe  di  Fagiano,  Via  Sistina  8,  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
—  Near  the  Piazza  Golonna  and  the  Pantheon  (PI.  11, 18) :  '^Fagiano,  Piazza 
'Golonna,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Golonna;  *Le  Venete  (Venetian  cuisine). 
Via  Campo  Marsio  69,  with  garden,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Ck>lonna; 
Senate  (p.  116;  N.  Italian  cuisine),  Via  delle  Coppelle  16,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Piazxa  Golonna;  Falcone  (Roman  cuisine).  Piazza  Caprettari  83b,  near 
8.  Bustachio,  to  the  W.  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  following  are  cheaper  houses:  Cerviffni,  Via  Kazionale  246,  near 
the  Piazza  delle  Terme;  *Pietro  Micca,  Via  8.  Andrea  delle  Fratte  35  and 
Via  Mercede  27  (Piedmontese  cookery),  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna; 
RMCtta,  Via  Giustiniani  22  and  Vicolo  della  Bosetta  1,  nearly  opposite 
the  Pantheon.  —  The  cuisine  and  wine  at  the  following  are  perhaps  as 
good  aa  at  those  just  enumerated,  but  the  rooms  are  not  so  clean:  *Pa$9eUo, 
Piazza  Tor  Sanguigna  17,  with  another  entrance  at  63  Circo  Agonale; 
Bueei,  Via  delle  Coppelle  64,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Golonna  (for  fish 
and  'zuppa  alia  marinara');  FiorelH^  Via  delle  Golonnette  4,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Via  del  Corso  and  to  the  K.  of  S.  Carlo  al  Corso,  unpretending  but 
well  spoken  of;  Irait.  Europea,  Piazza  Rusticucci  21  ds  26,  opposite  St. 
]Peter''s,  convenient  for  visitors  to  the  Vatican,  but  mediocre. 

Beer  (birra).  The  Birrerie  are  large  and  well-fitted  up.  Comelio,  see 
above;  Fr.  Morteo  (Vienna  beer).  Via  Uazionale  46-48,  opposite  S.  Vitale 
(PI.  II,  24);  Saverio  AlbrecM,  Via  di  8.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le  (5ase  24  (Munich 
beer)  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Cfambrintu-ffalle,  Via  del  Corso  393, 
to  the  K.  of  the  Piazza  Golonna  (Munich  beer),  with  a  new  hall,  entrance 
Via  del  Giardino  77  (not  for  ladies  at  night). 

Tuscan  Wine  Houses  (comp.  p.  xix).  The  best  are  Caselli,  Via  deir 
Impresa  25,  with  a  branch  at  Via  del  Tritone  172  B;  Oampagnoli,  Via  della 
Missione  6,  behind  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Provision  Dealers,  etc.  Meals  are  supplied  to  private  houses  by  nearly 
all  the  Trattorie  and  by  Bricchi,  Via  Capo  le  Case  71 ;  Giorgio,  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone  5.  —  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Bostigcbbie,  where 
freshly  cooked  meat  and  poultry  may  be  bought  by  ttie  pound  for  dinner 
or  supper:   Ccmepa,  Via  Venti  Settembre  23;  i\>Io«i,  Via  Venezia  10 ;  MH, 
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Via  TomaceUi  166,  and  others.  —  Bnoush  and  VmrNESK  Bakbbs  :  Colalued^ 
Via  del  Babuino  94;  Donati  (biscuits),  Via  Principe  Umberto  146;  Lais, 
Via  della  Groce  49;  Perego^  Via  IT^azionale  143;  Valartf  Via  del  Babaino 
100  and  Via  Gondotti  79a.  — Vacchbrie  (dairies;  fresh  ndlk,  cream,  butter, 
and  eggs  daily):  Via  Venti  Settembre  141,  with  branch-establishment  at 
Via  Sistlna  105;  Via  Muratte  81;  Via  del  Tritone  151.  —  Gbocsbs:  Casoni^ 
Piazza  di  Spagna  32;  Cattraiu  Piazza  Trevi  89;  Pcirentij  Piazza  di  Spagna 
46;  NoUgtn^  Via  Due  Macelli  90 ;  AchinOy  Monte  Citorio  116.  —  Pbbssrved 
Meats,  etc. :  Alhertini^  Via  Nazionale  66  and  Via  Grociferi  28;  DoffninOy 
Via  del  Tritone  54-56;  Ouerrini  .Vih  Frattina  109;  ralasta^  Via  Mnratte 
11.  —  Fbuit  Shops:  Oangalanti^  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  19;  PotidarOy 
Via  del  Tritone  179 ;  Melano,  Via  della  Groce  9. 

Osterie  (wine-bouses ,  comp.  p.  xix).  The  following  have  a  good 
name  for  their  wine  at  present :  Jacobiniy  with  buffet,  Via  di  Pietra  66  and 
Via  Quattro  Fontane  114  (wine  of  Genzano);  OstMy  Piazza  Golonna  (6en- 
zano);  Paknnhella  (Montefiascone ,  p.  71),  Via  della  Palombella  2;  San- 
tovettiy  Via  del  Quirinale  21  (Frascati);  Salvatoriy  Via  Ufficl  del  Vicarlo 
22;  the  Oateriey  Via  Belsiana  86  and  Via  Sistina  29  (Marino  wine) ;  BotHglieria 
Romanay  Via  XJmiUii  74(Orvieto);  Scagnetti,  Via  Metastasio  21,  beside  the 
theatre  of  that  name.  There  are  also  farourite  Osterie  outside  the  Porta 
Pia  and  the  other  gates,  and  by  the  Ponte  MolU  (p.  386);  comp.  also 
p.  128.  —  Sicilian  wine  may  be  obtained  on  the  ships  at  the  Bipa  Grande 
and  in  the  Via  del  Porto  in  Trastavere. 

Foreign  wines  are  sold  at  the  restaurants  (p.  117),  and  by  Presmziniy 
Via  della  Groce  78 ;  Bumel  db  Ouiehard  Atni ,  Via  Frattina  116.  Also  by 
the  LiQUOKiSTi :  Falchetio^  Via  del  Corso  228,  Piazza  Sciarra ;  Oiaeota ,  Via 
della  Maddalena  17-19;  Oran  Cairo,  Via  del  Tritone  182:  Pasquale  Attiliy 
Via  del  Tritone  88  (open  till  2  a.m.) ;  CorneliOy  see  p.  117 ;  American  Bar, 
Via  del  Corso  339.  —  Hungarian  wine  at  Via  del  Gorso  269,  —  Mineral- 
Waters  may  be  obtained  from  Ca^arely  Gorso  20,  and  Manzoniy  Via  Pietra  90. 

Tobacco  (comp.  p.  xix)  at  the  Regia  dei  TabaecMy  corner  of  the  Via  del 
Gorso  and  Piazza  Sciarra;  foreign  cigars  26  c.  and  upwards.  , 

c.  Pott  and  Telegraph  Offioea.    Oarriagea.  Saddle  Horaea.  Porters. 

Poet  Office  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxi),  Piazza  S.  Silvestro,  open  from 
8  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  (PI.  1, 18  ;  p.  162;  also  entered  from  the  Via  della  Vite). 
Paste  Rutante  letters  (^ferma  in  posta^)  are  delivered  at  sereral  windows  for 
the  different  initials  under  the  arcades  in  the  court,  on  the  right.  Under 
the  arcades  on  the  left  is  a  writing-room.  Branch  Of/fee* :  at  the  Railway- 
station  (open  till  10.30  p.m.),  Via  S.  Kicola  di  Tolentino  43  (open  till 
10  p.m.),  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Borgo  Nuovo  138,  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  161, 
Via  Alessandrina  77  (open  8-8).  —  Parcel  Post  at  the  general  post-office 
and  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  132  (9-6). 

Telegraph  Office,  open  day  and  night,  in  the  General  Post  Office  building. 
Piazza  S.  Silvestro  (PI.  I,  18;  p.  162).  Branch  Offices:  Piazza  Aracoeli  3, 
Via  Venti  Settembre  118,  Borgo  Nuovo  138  (in  summer  7-9,  in  winter  8-9) ; 
also  at  the  Railway-station  (open  night  and  day). 

Omnibuses,  Tramways,  and  Oabs,  sec  Appendix. 

Carriage  Hiren.  BcMiy  Via  Margatta  27;  PisciteUiy  Vicolo  degli  Avignon- 
esi  7.  Charges  vary  according  to  tibe  season,  but  the  average  may  be  placed 
at  30  fr.  a  day.  The  best  carriages  are  obtained  at  the  larger  hotels,  where, 
however,  the  charge  is  sometimes  as  high  as  50  fr.  a  day.  Gratuity  to  the 
coachman  extra.  —  Saddle  Horses.  Cairoliy  Via  Margutta  38;  Francesangeliy 
Via  Principe  Umberto  133;  Pieretti^  Palazzo  Rospigliosl  (p.  161).  Charge 
about  10  fr.  for  half-a-day;  ostler's  fee  1  fr.  —  Riding-Sohool:  Q.  Fennini 
<*■  Co.y  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Villa  Borghese. 

Porters  (Fattorini  Pid>bUei).  The  best  are  those  of  the  Impreta  Ro- 
m  anay  Vicolo  Sciarra  60,  with  the  name  on  their  caps  and  a  brass  number 
on  their  coats.  Porter  with  letter  or  luggage  under  33lbs.,  25-76  c.  accord- 
ing to  tlic  distance.    There  are  also  several  other  companies. 
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d.   Embftssies  and  Oonralates.  Bankers.  Phyuoani  and  Ohemists. 

Hospitals.   BatiiB,  etc, 

Bmbassies  and  Gonsalates.  There  are  two  classeB  of  diplomatic  agent9 
at  Rome,  those  accredited  to  the  Italian  government,  and  those  accredited 
to  the  Papal  conrt.  The  offices  of  two  of  the  former  class  alone  need  here 
be  mentioned :  Bsitish  Embabst,  Lord  Vivian,  Via  Venti  Settembre,  neaY 
Porta  Pia;  Ambbigav  Legation,  Son,  W.  Potter^  Via  Nazionale  13  (office- 
honrs  10-1).  —  Bbitish  Gomsulats:  A.  Roetler  Franx^  J?«g.,  consul,  Piasca 
S.  Glaudio  96.  Akbbican  Coitsulatb  :  Hon,  Angmtiu  0,  Boum^  consal^gen- 
eral,  Via  Naeionale  13  (offlce-honrs  10-2). 

Bankers.  English  :  Thos.  Cook  A  Son,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1  B. ;  Maquay 
Hooker,  A  Co,,  Piazza  di  Spagna  20;  F.  Montague- HandUy,  Piazza  di  Spagna 
79i;  RoetleT'Frant,  Pia/.ea  S.  Glaadio  96;  PUmden  A  Co.,  Piazza  8.  Glaadio 
166  —  Italian :  Cerasi,  Via  del  Babaino  51 ;  R.  Ranaldi  &  Co. ,  Via  Gon- 
dotti  20.  —  German:  Nait-Kolh  A  Schumacher,  Via  della  Mercede  9 ;  Sehmitt 
A  Co.,  Via  della  Vite  7;  Pueei,  Noerrenherg,  A  Co.,  Palazzo  Ghigi,  Piazza 
Golonna;  Fueter,  Tognola,  A  Co.,  Via  Due  Macelli  79;  Wagniire  A  Co.,  Via 
dlelle  Muratte  70.  —  Monet  Ghangerb  :  Corbucci,  Piazza  di  Spagna  87 ;  others 
in  the  Gorso,  Via  Gondotti,   etc. 

Physieians.  English:  Charles,  Via  8.  Kicola  da  Tolentino  72;  Gason, 
Via  8.  Sebastianello  8;  Leslie  Milne,  Piazza  Barberini  47;  Miles,  Via  8al< 
lustiana  E;  Spurwap,  Bocca  di  Leone  22:  Thompson  (American),  Via  Dae 
Macelli  60;  Young,  Via  Venti  Settembre  7.  —  Scandinavian:  Bull,  Piazza 
di  Spagna  20;  Munthe,  Piazza  di  Spagna  26.  —  German :  Brhardt,  Piazza 
di  Spagna  20;  Erhardt  Jun.  Piazza  di  Spagna  26;  Von  Fleischl,  Via  degli 
Artisti  38;  Fo«  Krtmichfeld,  Piazza  di  Spagna  45  II;  Prof.  MoUschoU,  Via 
Voltumo68;  Neuhaus,  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana  34;  Weher,  Piazza  Trinita 
dei  Monti  18;  Wittmer,  Via  delle  Quattro  Pontane  17.  —  Italian:  Bacelli, 
(consulting  physician),  Piazza  Gampitelli  2;  Bar  Mini,  Via  Capo  le  Gase  47; 
Qalassi,  Piazza  Capretari  70;  Montechiari,  Piazza  Pilotta  lA;  Ocehini,  Pa- 
lazzo Moroni,  Via  8.  Nicola  da  Tolentino.  —  Homcbopathb,  to  be  heard 
of  at  the  chemists.  —  Scroeonb:  Marehiofava,  Via  Torre  Argentina  47; 
Durante,  Via  8.  Basilio  50 ;  Pasquali,  Gorjo  Vitt.  Eman.  306.  —  Ocolibts  : 
Bantone,  Piazza  Monte  Gitorio  121;  BusinelU,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  252 
(1-2).  —  AuBiBTS:  Egidi,  Via  Pietra  70;  Be  Rossi,  Corao  Vitt.  Eman.  229. 
—  Dentists:  Adter,  Via  Nazionale  114;  Chamberlain,  Via  Poll  37;  Curtis 
Piazza  di  Spagna  93,  Ist  floor;  Van  Marter,  Via  Nazionale  87  (all  Ameri- 
cans); Martin,  Via  della  Vite  46. 

Chemists:  Sinimberghi,  Evans,  A  Co.,  Via  Gondotti  64-66,  patronised 
by  the  English  and  American  embassies;  Roberts  A  Co.,  Piazza  di  8.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina  36;  Baker  A  Co.  (proprietor  O.  P.  Passarge)^  Piazza  di 
Spagna  42;  Borioni,  Via  del  Babuino  98;  Oameri,  Via  del  Gambero  39; 
Marignani.y'iA  del  Gorso  436;  other  Italian  chemists  in  every  part  of  the 
town.  —  Sdbqical  Instbumbnts  and  Bandages:  Immelen,  Via  Frattina 
134;  Invernirei.Yiz.  del  Gorso  48.  —  Sick  Nubs eb  may  be  obtained  at  Via 
Palermo  35  (10  fr.  per  day;  English  Boman  Gatholic)  or  on  application 
to  Miss  Martin,  Via  Palestro  62  (5-7  fr.). 

Baths  (IV2-2  fr. ;  fee  15-20  c.)  at  the  hotels ;  also  Vicolo  d'Alibert  1,  Via 
Belsiana  64,  Via  del  Babuino  96,  Via  Ripetta  116;  Via  della  Vite  29,  opposite 
the  post-office;  Via  Volturno  37.  —  River  Bath  at  the  Ponte  Molle.  — 
HydropaOiie  Establishments:  Via  Venezia  9 A;  Via  Grociferi  44. 

Haibobbssebs  :  Oiardinieri,  Via  del  Gorso  423;  Landa,  Via  S.  Gia- 
como  12;  Pasquali,  Via  Gondotti  11;  all  with  ladies'  rooms.  —  Perfumers, 
Via  del  Gorso :  390,  342.  343;  Rimmel^  524;  Brugia,  344. 

Lixcx  d''Ai8ancb  (10  c):  Via  Nazionale,  beside  the  Exhibition  of  Art; 
Vicolo  dello  Sdrucciolo,  near  the  Piazza  Golonna ;  Via  dei  Pianellari ,  ad- 
joining the  church  of  S.  Agostino  (p.  178);  Via  Belsiana  22;  Via  del  Man - 
cino,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Venezia  (15  c.);  Vicolo  del  Govemo  Vecchio;  Vi- 
colo Tri  buna  Tor  de'  Specchi;  Via  Alessandrina;  Passeggiata  di  Ripetta; 
in  the  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  side  next  the  Porta 
Angelica;  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  to  the  left    on  the  Pincio,  etc. 
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e.  Btodios.   Art  AsfioeiatioBfi.    Art  Dealerfi . 

StudiM.  Faintbbs:  Aemi^  Via  Margntta48;  Alvarez^  Vicolo  S.  Kicola  di 
Tolentino  13;  Brioschi,  Palaszo  Venezia;  H.  CoJemon,  Via  MargattaSS;  H.  Cor- 
rodi^  Via  degli  Incurabili  8;  EJfenbergtr^  Vicolo  S.  IT^icola  di  Tolentino  13; 
Ferrari,  Via  Margatta  56;  Hateltine,  Palazzo  Altieri;  Mim  Higgim,  Via 
Porta  Pinciana  8;  Miu  Hoaner,  Via  Margutta  63;  Kronberg  (Swede)  and 
LSwenthal,  both  Via  Margntta  33;  Afin  Morlep,  Via  Margntta  54;  Navont, 
Passeggiata  di  Bipetta  36;  Nerlp,  Via  del  Gorso  4;  Podetty,  Palazzo  Do- 
ria,  Girco  Agonale  13;  PradUla  (Spaniard),  Via  Sistina  76;  Roealer-FranZy 
Piazza  S.  Glaudio  96;  /S^c/^IdMer,  Via  Venti  Settembre4;  BciuH^  Piazza  Mat- 
tel 10;  L.  i8««7jtr,  Piazza  Gappuccini  6;  SimUradtki  (Pole),  Via  Gaeta  1;  Sig- 
nora  atuart-Sindici,  Via  Margutta  54 ;  Terry,  Palazzo  Odescalchi ;  C.  Tir(*- 
UlU,  Via  Margntta  33;  VannuUlli,  Via  Margatta  48;  Veddor,  Via  S.  Basilic 
20;  Vertunni,  Via  Curtatone  8;  Villegas,  Pal.  Villegas,  Viale  Parioli;  Week- 
ester,  Piazza  Barberini  43. 

SCUX.PTOBS:  Amici,  Passeggiata  di  Bipetta  20;  L.  AntiglUmi,  Via  Mar- 
gutta 56;  R,  Cauer.  Via  Brunetti  16;  Chiaradia,  Via  Margutta  5;  Daweh, 
Via  S.  Giacomo  18;  Etechiel,  Piazza  delle  Terme  118;  Oalletti,  Via 
Gesii  e  Maria  21 ;  Gerhard,  Passeggiata  di  Bipetta  33 ;  JB.  8.  Oreenough, 
Piazza  S.  Bernardo  109;  Frof.  Ouglielmi,  Via  Babuino  165;  Ouilleaume, 
director  of  the  French  Academy  (p.  136);  ffaseelriie  (Dane),  Via  Margatta 
51A;  C.  B.  Ives,  Via  Margutta  53 ;  /o«.  JTop/,  Via  Margutta  59 ;  C.  Maccatei^ 
Piazza  Sallustio;  Uacdonald,  Via  S.  I7icola  di  Tolentino  22  b;  MonUverde, 
Piazza  deir  tndipendenza ;  F.  Sehuize,  Palazzo  Barberini :  F.  Simmons,  Vi- 
colo S.  Nicola  di  Tolentino  73;  Bommer,  Via  Margatta  54;  Spies,  Piazza 
8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  40  a;  Story  (American),  Via  S.  Martino  a  Macao  7; 
Summers  (English),  Via  Margutta  ^a;  Volkmanrt,  Piazza  Dante  4. 

iNTEBNATioMAL  ASSOCIATION  07  Abtists  ,  Via  Margutta  63.  —  Bbitish 
AoADBMT,  Via  S.  Nicola  di  Tolentino  22 A.  —  Bbitish  and  AiiBBiCAJif 
Abchaologigal  Socibtt,  Via  S.  Basilio  20,  with  a  good  library. 

Abt  Dbalbbs.  SoeietA  Artistica,  Via  del  Babuino  136;  D'Atri,  Via 
Gondotti  7;  E.  FiseJier,  Via  del  Babuino  81  (these  chiefly  for  pictures) ;  ^n- 
dreoni^  Piazza  del  Popolo  17  (marble  and  alabaster  scalptares);  0.  Satk- 
giorgi,  Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  177;  auction-sales).  See  also  Gameos,  Gasts, 
Copies  of  Bronzes,  Engravings,  etc. 

Abtists^  Matbbials.  Corteselli,  Via  Sistina  160;  JuHana,  Via  Babuino 
147;  Zeoea,  Via  Margutta  53  a.  —  Stationbbb.  Caltone,  Via  del  Gorso  (en- 
trance in  the  Via  Lata);  Ricci,  Via  del Tritone  13 ;  Brenta,  Via  SS.  Apostoli24; 
Zampini,  Via  Frattina  51. 

W orka  of  Art ,  both  ancient  and  modern ,  are  liable  to  government 
inspection  on  exportation  (office  in  the  Museum  in  Diocletian's  Thermae). 
—  Goods  Agents:  C.  Stein,  Via  diMercede  42;  G'<ordan<£/'«rroi»t,  Piazza 
Golonna  370a;  Roesler- Franz,  Via  Gondotti  6.  — Packebb  (^Incassatori'') : 
Ferroni,  Via  Bipetta  228;  Vincenzo  Giorgini,  Via  Basella  20. 

f.  Shops. 

Antiquities,  Jewellery,  etc.  —  Antiquities:  Augusto CasteUani,'Piskzzti 
di  Trevi  8iB  (see  below) ;  Martinetti,  Via  Bonella  74;  Bernard,  Via  Sistina  21; 
/nnocsnM,  Via  del  Babuino  77;  Nod,  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  29. 

Gakbos:  SauHni,  Via  del  Babuino  96;  Angelic*.  Via  Sistina  19;  Ciap- 
poni,  Via  Sistina  129;  Pianella,  Via  de'  Maroniti  4,  fourth  floor;  Neri  A 
Co.,  Piazza  di  Spagna  60;  PtU>lio  de  Felici,  Piazza  di  Spagna  98;  Tombini, 
Via  Gondotti  2,  Piazza  di  Spagna  74. 

Gasts:  Marsili,  Via  Frattina  16;  Malpieri,  Via  del  Gorso  54;  Padcvetli, 
Via  Porta  Pinciana  46  A;  Fedeli,  Via  Laurie  a  43  (Benaissance  works). 

GopiES  OF  Ancient  Bbonzes  and  Mabbles  :  Boeehetti,  Via  Gondotti  74 ; 
Rdhrich,  Via  Due  Macelli  62;  Nelli^  Via  del  Babuino  139;  Rainaldi,  Via 
del  Babuino  51 A  &  132  O&rge  stock,  fixed  prices). 

GoBAL:    Balzano,  Via  del  Gorso  247. 

601.DSMITHS:  ^Castellani,  Piazza  di  Trevi  86 ,  who  also  possesses  an 
interesMng  collection  of  ancient  golden  ornaments,  and  executes  imitations 
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from  Greek,  Etruiean,  and  Byzantiiie  models;  Jiarekstini,  comer  of  the 
Via  del  Corso  and  Via  Gondotti ;  B<h^  Piaasa  8.  Carlo ,  in  the  Gorso ;  Atuorgt^ 
FatoU,  Pierret,  Piaaaa  di  Spagna  72,  80,  A  20;  FreicM,  Via  Gondotti  66; 
Oalvi^  Via  Siatina  15  (silyer  ornaments  sAer  ancient  patterns). 

JxwsLLEKT,  see  Goldsmiths,  Roman  Pearls. 

lUMBJM-Cortmaa :  Orlmdi,  ViaSistina  76  C ;  Fatbij  Via  SIstina  lao-,  Fiw- 
matUi,  Via  Sisttna  81. 

Roman  Psabls:  £ey,  Via  del  Babaino  122;  Bartoliwi^  Via  Frattina  97; 
Laeehini^  Piazsa  di  Spagna  09. 


Booksellers.  Spithoever^  Piazza  di  Spagna  8& ;  Piafe,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1 ; 
Loeseher  <£-  Co.^  Palazzo  Simonetti,  Via  del  Corso  307,  entered  from  Via  del 
CoUegio  Romano ;  Libreria  Cenirale^  Pal.  Bernini,  Via  del  Gorso  146 ;  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  French  books  at  all  these.  FraUlli  Bocea^  Via  del  Corso 
217;  FraUUi  Treves^  Via  del  Corso  383^  Paravia  Jt  Co.^  Via  17azionale  15 
and  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  66-66.  —  Religions  works  and  music.  Via  di  Pro- 
paganda Fide  6.  —  Maps  at  BoufSy  Via  del  Corso  401,  at  Spithoever^tj  and 
Loe»eher^»  (see  above).  —  Old  Books  at  Menozjeft ,  Pal.  Borghese,  at  San- 
gioi^''s  the  art-dealer  (p.  120);  Bocea's^  Via  del  Giardino  110;  also  at 
J^tTioever^s  and  Loeseher^t.  —  Bookbindbes.  OUngler^  Via  della  Mercede  42; 
Olivieri,  Piazza  di  Spagna  87;  SanitMlliy  Via  Pie  di  Marmo. 

Lending  Libraries.  Piale's,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1,  with  over  20,000  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  works  on  history,  art,  etc.  (one  vol.  3,  three 
vols.  6  fr.  monthly);  Loeie?i€r*9  (see  above;  one  book  weekly  1,  monthly 
3  fr.).  —  Reading  Rooms.  Fiale^  Piazza  di  Spagna  1  (English  and  American 
newspapers;  per  week  2,  per  month  5  fr.). 

Huaio  Sellers.  Succestori  Landsherg,  Via  Gondotti  85,  1st  floor  (pianos 
and  mnsic  for  sale  or  hire);  Boisola,  Via  del  Corso  140;  Venturinit  via  del 
Corso  387;  Ricordi,  Via  del  Corso  392;  Bartolo,  Via  Gondotti  70.  —  Strings : 
Berii^  Via  Tor  Argentina  19;  Ceceherini.i  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  66; 
£«/ni,  Via  della  Lungara  18.  —  Teachers  of  mnsic  and  singing  may  be 
heard  of  at  the  booksellers'*  or  at  the  mnsic-shops. 

Photoobaphs  :  Alinari  A  Cool,  Via  del  Corso  90 ;  Spiihoever  (see  above ; 
Braun's  and  Anderson''s  photographs) ;  Loeseher  (see  above) ;  Libreria  Cen- 
trait  (see  above;  Brogi's  photographs):  AfoUnSy  Via  Gondotti  80  (views 
of  the  Parker  Collection,  for  archeeologists) ;  Befner,  Via  Frattina  133  (Si- 
melli'f  photc^aphs);  Motcioniy  Via  Gondotti  lOa;  Hale,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1. 

Photographs  for  artistic  pnrposes:  Qiigl.  Pluchow,  Via  Sardegna  34. 
Reproduction  of  sketches,  pictures,etc. :  Tumtnelli,  Via  Gondotti  21.  —  Por- 
traits: AU*sandriy  Via  del  Corso  12;  Le  Lieure,  Vicolo  del  Mortaro  19; 
MonitAone,  Piazza  di  Spagna  9  and  Via  Kazionale  188;  Sehemboche,  Via  di 
Mercede  64;  Studvi,  Via  Quirinale;  Stuani,  Via  Belsiana  29;  Bella  Valle, 
Via  della  Groce  67. 

EngraTinga  at  the  Begia  Calcografia,  formerly  the  Stamperia  Gamerale 
(moderate  prices),  Via  della  Stamperia  6  (PI.  1,21;  p.  138). 


Articles  de  Voyage,  etc. :  Barfoot  (English  saddlery).  Via  del  Babuino 
i50D  and  152;  OAt'ora,  Via  Giustiniani  17;  De"  Angelic  Via  Capo  le  Casa  94; 
Old  England,  Via  Kazionale  116;  Dest^fani,  Via  del  Tritone  204. 

CzoTHiNG  (see  also  Tailors).  Fob  Gbntlbmen:  Ouastalla,  Via^  del  Gotbo 
335  (large  shop);  SavoneUi  d:  Co.,  Via  del  Corso  300;  Fratelli  Boeeoni,  Via 
del  Gorso,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Golonna ;  Old  England,  Via  Kazionale  115 ; 
Old  Scotland,  Via  del  Plebiscito  114;  Unione  MiHtate,  Via  in  Lucina.  — 
Lapibs''  Dbess  and  Millinebt  :  FratelU  Pontecorvo,  Via  del  Corso  172 ;  Uas- 
soni.  Via  del  Ctorso  307;  Compagnie  Lyonnaise,  Via  del  Corso  473;  Cata- 
rina  Tua^  Via  del  Corso  626;  Oennari.  Via  del  Corso  307;  Block,  Piazza  di 
Spagna  31;  Madame  Boudrot,  Via  Gondotti  80;  MazzaAMilani,  Via  del  Corso 
60;  Mawo,  Via  del  Corso  4T7;  Antonia  Lupa,  Via  del  Corso  28;  Ville  de 
Lyon,  Via  dei  Prefetli  48-52;  Paventa,  Via  del  Tritone  212;  Oillardi,  Via 
del  Gorso  417;  Cottanza  Federieo,  Via  8.  Kicola  di  Tolenlino  26,  first  floor 
(for  moderate  requirements).  —  See  Haberdashery. 
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Drapers:  Todros^  Via  del  Corso  418;  Scho$taL  Via  del  Corao  158; 
Outset,  Via  del  Corso  244;  Guasuaia,  Via  Golonna  20. 

Fdrniturb  (carred ;  see  also  Upholsterers).  BarherUo,  Via  Sistina  190; 
Nod,  Via  Fontanella  Borghese  29-34.  -~  Intarsia:  ZueearMi,  Via  del 
Babaino  34. 

Gloves,  Cellars,  and  Keok-ties:  Chanal,  Via  del  Corso  143;  also 
at  Via  del  Corso  227;  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  39;  Via  della  Vite  10; 
Via  Frattina  15. 

Habbrdashbrt  :  Sahri^  Palazzo  Sciarra,  Via  del  Cor^o  328;  MeuM,  Via 
del  Corso  909;   Carsana,  Via  del  Corso  136;  Borgia,  Via  del  Prefetti  19. 

Hatters:  Beui,  Via  Kazionale  137;  Miller,  Via  Condotti  16;  Vigano, 
Via  Marco  Hinghetti  and  Via  Cavoor  75;  Monti  (straw-hat  warehouse), 
Via  Metastasio  10. 

Lamps  :  Ditmar^  Corso  Vitt.  Emanue"!e  13.  —  Tea  and  Coffee  Machines, 
etc.:  Faucillon.Yiak  Propaganda  23. 

Mosaics:  Roceheggiani,  Via  Condotti  14.  Mosaics  and  cameos,  at  moderate 
prices,  at  Piazza  Borghese  106  and  Piazza  di  Spagna  77. 

Porcelain:     Oinori,  Via  del  Trltone  25. 

Opticians  :  Hirsch^  Priotti,  Suseipi,  Via  del  Corso  l^os.  402,  419,  157. 

Roman  Shawls:  Agostini^  Via  Maddalena  30 A;  Bianehi,  Piazza  della 
Minerva  69;  Amadori,  Via  del  Corso  316;  Steffoni,  Piazza  di  Spagna  68; 
Fontana,  Via  del  Babuino  106;  The  Roman  Silk  Manufacturing  Co.,  Piazza 
del  Popolo  18. 

Shoemakers:  Berardi,  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  36;  Oiangrandi, 
Via  Frattina  79;  Jesi,  Via  del  Corso  129;  Rubini,  id.  223;  Renner^  Via 
dei  Cappuccini  15 ;  Patella,  Via  Due  Macelli30;  Crema Rovatti,  ViaNazlonale, 
beside  the  Piazza  Venezia  (cheap);  Fratelli  Monster,  Via  del  Corso  162. 

Small  Wares,  etc.:  Merico  Cagiati,  Via  del  Corso  167-169;  Janetti, 
Via  Condotti  18  ^A.  Cagiati,  Via  del  Corso  250;  Finzi  A  Bianehelli^  Via  del 
Corso  377;  Old  England,  Via  Tfazionale  115;  Beretfa,  Via  Condotti  49;  Sar- 
/ewr.  Via  del  Corso  265. 

Tailors:  Schraider,  Piazza  di  Spagna  5;  MattinOy  Via  del  Corso  107, 
first  floor;   G.  Sigre,Fi&zzh  diTrevi  83;  Foa  <t  GvastaUa,  Via  del  Corso  106. 

Umbrellas,  Sdn-shades,  and  Fans  :  Oilardini^  Via  del  Corso  185;  Moita, 
Via  del  Corso  334;  Guattari^  Via  del  Corso  411. 

Upholsterers  :  Levera,  Via  del  Corso  895 ;  Pepron  A  Co. ,  Corso  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele  53;  Fil.  Haas  <b  Figli,  Via  Condotti  46,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Via  del  Corso.  —  Cabinet-makers:  Kremer,  Monte  Caprino,  in  the 
German  Archeeological  In<ititute  (p.  212);  Mangold,  Via  del  Babaino  70; 
Qiffers,  Vico'.o  del  Falcone. 

Watchmakers:  Kobell,  Via  delle  Convertite  15,  near  the  post-office; 
Kolbauer,  Via  Dae  Macelli  106;  Oondret,  Via  del  Corso  144;  Hemsmann, 
Via  del  Corso  406;  Kohlmann,  Via  Condotti  69 ;  C<m<t,  Piazza  di  Spagna  58. 

g.  Church  Festivals.    English  Ghurohea. 

Church  Festivals.  Since  the  annexation  of  Borne  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  on  20th  Sept.,  1870,  the  public  ceremonies  at  which  the  Pope  for- 
merly officiated  in  person,  such  as  those  of  the  Holy  Week,  the  benedictions, 
and  the  public  processions  including  that  of  the  Fdte  de  Dieu,  have  been 
discontinued.  The  Pope  still  officiates  on  high  festivals  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  but  visitors  are  not  admitted  without  an  introduction  from  very 
high  quarters.  (Gentlemen  are  required  to  wear  uniform  or  evening 
dress.  Ladies  must  be  dressed  in  black,  with  black  veils  or  caps.)  Music 
in  St.  Peter's,  see  p.  276  Details  of  the  various  festivals  are  contained 
in  the  Diario  Romano,  published  annually  (60  c.;  festivals  no  longer  celebrated 
are  marked  by  asterisks').  The  best  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Week  and  their  signification  is  the  Manuale  delle  eerimonie  ehe  hanno  luogo 
nella  settimana  santa  e  nelV  ottava  di  pasqua  al  Vatieano  (1  fr.  •  also  a  French 
edition),  obtainable  at  the  bookshops  mentioned  at  p.  121.  Details  are  also 
given  in  the  Roman  Tlerald  (p.  129)  and  in  bills  displayed  in  the  windows 
at  Piale's  (p.  121).  Bills  posted  at  the  parochial  churches  give  infor- 
mation concerning  the  ceremonies  and  illuminations  connected  with  the 
'Quarant*ore'  or  exhibition  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  for  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  following  «re  the  principal  featiralfl  to  which  the  public  are  ad- 
mitted: — 
January    1.  Ouu  (p.  187):   High  Mass  at  10.90  a.m.  with  illumination. 

—  6.  Bpiphany.    S.    Andrea  deUa  Valle  (p.  188):   at  10.30  a.m.   ex- 

hibition of  the  group  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
preaQnted  by  Prince  Torlonia. 
.     —         —  .   S.  Atafuuio  dH  Greei  (PI.  1, 17),  Via  del  Babuino: 

High  Mass  according  to  the  Greek  ritual,  10  a.m. 

—  17.  8.  Anastmia  on  the  Palatine  (p.  241):  benediction  of  domestic 

animals. 
.    .—       18.  S.  JfViica  on.  the  Aventine  (p.  245). 

—  20.  8.  Giorgio  in  Veiabro  (p.  2^),  or  8.  SOxutiano  aUa  Polvtriera 

on  the  Palatine  (PI.  II,  19,  22). 

—  21.  8.  Agneit  Fuori  (p.  340} :  dedication  of  lambs  in  the  morning. 

—  —8.  Agnete,  Girco  Agon»le  (p.  185) :  Ma^s at  10.45  a.m.  (good  music). 

—  25.  5.  Faolo  Fuori  (p.  350). 

—  30.  88.  MarHn  d;  Luke,  in  the  Forum  (p.  228). 

February  1.  8.  Clemente  (p.  252):    Illumination  of  the  lower  church  from 
3  p.m. 

—  2.  Candlemas.    8t.  Pet^'t  (p.  289):  Mass  at  9.45  a.m.,  with  To 

Deum  and  dedication  of  candles. 

—  —8.  Biagio  delta  PagnoUa  (p.  194),  Via  Giulia  :  Armenian  service 

at  10.30  a.m. 
On  Ash  Wednesday  and   eyery  Sunday  during  Lent ,   celebrated    Lent  ser- 
mons in  OetU  (p.  187),    8.  Mttria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  182),  8.  Lorenzo 
in  Damcuo  (p.  190),  and  other  churches. 
March.     9.  8.  Franeetea  Romana  (p.  223):    Mass  at  10.  45  a.m. ;   before  11 
a.m.  and  after  3  p.m.  the  dwelling  of  the  faint  in  the  nunnery, 
Via  Tor  de"  Specchi  (PI.  II,  17),  is  open. 

—  12.  8.  Oregorio  Magno  (p.  249):  Mass  at  10.15  a.m.;  side-chapels 

open. 

—  16.  Festival  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  MaMimi  (p.  189)  in  com- 

memoration of  a  resuscitation  by  8.  Filippo  Veri. 

—  25.  Annunciation.    8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  182):    Mass  at  10. 

45  a.m. 

—  31.  8.  Battdna  (p.  246). 

Holt  Wbxk.  —  Pmhn  Sunday.    81.  Peter's  (p.  269) :  At  10  a.m.,  after  Mass, 
procession  and  consecration  of  palms. 

—  Wednesday.  Lamentations  and  Miserere  in  all  churches  2  hrs.  before  Ave 

Maria;  interesting  only  in  St9  Peter'^s  (p.  269;  relics  of  the 
Passion  displayed)  and  in  8.  Giovanni  t'n  Laterano  (p.  256 ;  best 
singing). 

—  ffoly  Thursday.  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc.  as  on  Wednesday;  washing 

of  the  altar  after  the  Miserere. 

—  Good  Friday.    At  10  a.m.  Entombment  in  all  churches;  most  interesting 

at  8t.  PeUr''s  (p.  269)  and  Gesu  (p.  187);  the  groups  remain 
on  view  until  Sat.  evening.  —  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc. 
2  hrs.  before  Ave  Maria,  as  above.  —  In  the  evening  at  8. 
MarceUo  al  Cor$o  (p.  164),  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary  (often 
crowded)* 

—  Saturday.    At  all  churches  between  7  and  8  a.m.  lighting  of  the  holy 

fire.  —  In  the  Baptittery  of  ike  Laieran  (p.  256):   Baptism  of 

converted  Jews  and  heathens;  Consecration  of  priests. 
Easier  J>ay.    High  Mas0  in  8t.  Peter'*  (p.  269),  at  the  high  altar  at  10  a.m. 

Exhibition  of  the  Passion  relics. 
Ascension.    8.  Giowmni  in  I^erano  (p.  256):   Mass  at  10  a.m. 
CSpTjptM  Doming.    Processions  at  the  churches,  most  magnificent  at  8t.  Peter's 

(p.  269),  a.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  256),  and  Gesii  (p.  187). 
April  23.    a.  Giorgio  in  Veiabro  (p.  239). 
—    29,  30.    8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  182):  Chapel  of  S.  Catharine  open 

to  women. 
May      1.    88.  Apoatoli  (p.  p2). 
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May  3.  8.  Croee  in  Oenualemme  (p.  167):  Mass  at  10.46  a.m.;  ezU- 
bition  of  relics  of  the  Cross. 

8.  Cfiovannt  a  Pttrta  Latina  (p.  248). 

8.  Nereo  ed  Aehilleoy  outside  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiana  (p.  247 ;  cel- 
ebrated Easter  lights). 

8.  Alesiio  (p.  242),  on  the  Arentine. 

8.  Maria  in  VaXlicella  {Chiesa  Nuova^  p.  191):  Festival  of  8. 
Philip  Neri,  whose  dwelling  is  open. 

8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  266):  Mass  at  10  a.m. 

88,  CHovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Gselian  (p.  250) :  lower  church  open. 

88.  Peter  and  Paul.  —  8t.  Piter's  (p.  269):  Mass  at  10  a.m. 
celebration  fonnerlv  by  the  Pope. 

8.  Paolo  Fvori  (p.  350). 

8.  Pietro  in  Vineoli  (p.  169):    St.  Peter  in  Vincnlis. 

8.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  163):    S.  Maria  della  Neve. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (p.  221).    8.  Lormno  Fuori  (p.  341). 

8.  Luigi  del  FranctH  (p.  184):    Mass  at  10.30  a.m. 

8.  StAina  (p.  242),  on  the  Aventine. 

88.  Coma  e  Damiano,  la  the  Forum  (p.  222). 

8.  Angelo  in  Paeheria  (p.  196). 

88.  Martina  e  Luea  (p.  228),  in  the  Forum. 

All  Souls'  Day  (Giomo  de'  Morti).  8.  Maria  della  Conceeione 
(Capuchin  church;  p.  139). 

8.  Carlo  al  Corso  (p.  160);    Mass  at  10.46  a.m. 

Quatiro  CoronaU^  on  the  Ceelian  (p.  266). 

8.  Teodoro^  on  the  Palatine  (p.  239). 

8.  Martino  ai  Monti  (p.  158). 

—  21,  22.    8.  Cecilia  in  Tra$tevere  (p.  323):    Music  at  10.16  a.m. 

—  22.    Illumination  of  the  OataeonAs  of  CaUisltu  (p.  368);   Mass  with 

vocal  quartet  at  9.30  a.m. 

—  23.    8.  Clemente  (p.  252):    Illumination    of  the  lower  church    from 

3  p.m. 
Dec.     2.    8.  Bibiana,,  on  the  Esquiline  (p.  166). 

—  6.    8.  8aXfa,  on  the  Aventine  (p.  246). 

—  Q.     8.  Nicola  in  Car  cere  (p.  196),  near  the  Piazsa  Montanara;   dis- 

tribution of  gifts  to  poor  children  in  the  sacristy  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

—  24,  25.     8.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  163),  Exhibition  of  the  Holy  Manger. 

—  25.    Christmas  Day.    S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli  (p.  199):   Mass  at  10  a.m., 

procesflion  with  the  'Santo  Bambino' ;  beginning  of  recitations 
bv  children,  continued  daily  till  Jan.  6. 

—  26.    8.  Stefano  Rotondo  (p.  261):    German  sermon. 

—  27.    8.   Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  256):     Exhibition  of  the  heads  of 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

—  28.    8.  Paolo  FuoH  (p.  350). 

—  31.    Ambrosian  Song  of  Praise  at  all  churches. 

English  OhuTohea.  AU  Saints^  Via  Babolno  154  (sunereeding  the  old 
Anglican  Church  near  the  Porto  del  Popolo) ;  services  at  8.  90  a.m.,  11  a.m., 
and  3  p.m.,  in  summer  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.;  chaplain,  Rev.  F.  N,  Oxenhamf 
Piazza  del  Popolo  18.  —  Trinity  Church,  Piazza  S.  Silvestro,  opposite  the 
Post  Office  (p.  161);  services  at  11  a.m.  and  8  p.m.:  chaplain,  Bm,  Pelham 
8iokes.  —  American  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Paul,  a  handsome  brick  edifice 
by  Street ,  Via  Nazionale ;  services  at  8.80  a.m.,  10.46  a.m.,  and  4  p.m. ; 
rector.  Rev,  Dr.  Ntvin,  Via  Napoli  58.  —  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  Via 
Venti  Settembre  7,  near  the  Quattro  Fontane;  services  at  11  a.m.  and 
3  p.m.;  minister,  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Via  Venti  Settembre  7,  2nd  floor.  — 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Piazza  Poli  2;  services  on  Sun.  11a.m.;  Pastor, 
Rev.  E.  E.  Powell.  —  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Via  della  Scrofa  64;  mi- 
nister, Rev.  Henry  Piggott,  Via  delle  Oopelle  28.  —  American  Baptist 
Churchy  Via  Teatro  Valle  37;  minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Egan. 

Italian  Protestant  Ohurohes.  Waldcnsian  Church  (Rev.  Sig.  Prochet), 
Via  Nazionale  107.  —  Free  Italian  Church  (Sigq^r  Gavaszi),  Via  Panico  A3, 
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oppoiite  the  ehttreb  of  8.  Angelo.  —  Bpiteopttt  M9ihodUt  (ffMrch^  Piazza 
Poll  2.  —  BapUit  Chaptl^  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  —  Baptist  Church. 
Via  Urbana  154. 

h.  Prineipal  libraries. 

1.  BiBLioTSCA  Apostouca  Vaticana,  866  p.  310.  Permessi  issued  by 
the  Cardinal-Secretary  of  State  directed  to  tlie  prefects  of  ttie  library. 
Readers  admitted  from  Oct.  ist  to  Easter  9-1 ,  from  Baster  to  29th  June 
8-12  o^clock;  the  library  is  closed  on  Sun.,  Thurs.,  and  holidays. 

2.  Public  Libbabibs,  open  on  the  days  mentioned  below  from  9  to  8, 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  however,  only  from  9  to  2.  Admittance  aee  the 
placard  in  the  Bibl.  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  BMioteea  Alestandritukt  in  the 
Sapienza  (p.  183;  over  10,000  printed  vols.),  daily.  Ist  Nov.-SOth  Jane  also 
7-10  p.m.  —  Biblioteca  Angelica  (p.  179;  over  100,000  vols,  and  2945  MSS.), 
closed  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  and  in  Oct.  —  Biblioteca  Caeanateneie  (p.  183; 
one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  with  200,000  vols,  and  1000  MSS.),  daUy,  ex- 
cept Sundays.  —  Biblioteea  CentrtUe  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  167),  from  Nov. 
to  May  also  7*10  p.m. ,  closed  for  a  short  time  at  midsummer  (besides  the 
large  public  reading-room  and  well-supplied  newspaper-room,  there  is  a 
'Sala  Biservata'  with  am  excellent  reference-library,  for  the  use  of  which 
a  permesso  is  necessary).  This  library  (500,000  vols,  and  several  thousand 
MSS.)  was  formed  in  1871  from  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  and  suppressed 
convents,  and  is  yearly  increased  by  the  purchase  of  new  works,  in  which 
the  other  libraries  are  generally  deficient.  The  institution  is  admirably 
managed  in  the  interest  of  readers  and  it  is  the  only  library  in  Rome  in 
which  books  are  lent  out  (on  the  security  of  the  embassy  or  consulate; 
farther  particulars  in  the  Uffizio  del  Prestiti,  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
library).    The  director  is  Commendatore  Conte  Dom  Onoli. 

3.  Pbivatx  Libbabibs:  Biblioteea  Barberina  (p.  148 ^  7000  MSS.;  many 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  Dante,  etc.),  open  to  the  public  onThurs.  9-2; 
closed  in  Oct.  —  BibHoUea  S.  Cecilia^  Via  de'  Greci  18,  daily  9-8  (music). 
—  Biblioteea  Chieiana  (p.  162 ;  valuable  MSS.),  admission  by  permesso,  ob- 
tainable through  the  traveller'*s  consul,  10-12 ;  closed  in  summer.  —  Biblio- 
ieea  Cors^iana  Tp.  817),  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  Sun.  and  Wed., 
Kov.  to  March  1-4,  Apr.  to  July  2-5.  —  Biblioteca  Sarti^  in  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  (p.  228),  daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.,  in  summer  8-2,  in  winter 
9-8.  —  Biblioteea  Vallieellana  (p.  191 ;  founded  by  St.  PhiUp  Neri,  now  owned 
by  the  Society  Romana  di  Storia  Patiia;  valuable  MSS.),  open  on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10^.  —  BibUoteca  Lemoieiema  (medical  works),  in  the 
Hospitol  of  8.  Spiiito  (p.  208),  daily,  9.30-2.30. 

i.  Best  time  for  Tisiting  Ohurches  and  taours  of  Admissien  to  Public 

and  FiiTate  Collections,  Villas,  etc. 

Changes  in  the  arrangements  take  place  so  frequently  that  the  follow- 
ing data  make  no  pretence  to  absolute  accuracy.  Even  the  lists  of  sights 
contained  in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  are  not  always  trustworthy 
(best  in  some  English  papers,  p.  129;  and  the  bills  in  Piale^s  windows, 
p.  121).    Intending  visitors  should  therefore  make  additional  enquiry. 

The  ^PermeseC  necessary  for  visitors  to  several  colleetions  may  either 
be  obtained  personally  in  the  ways  described  below  or  through  the  consuls 
(p.  119)  or  bankers.  —  Free  Tickets  for  artists  etc.  and  admission  of 
Scholars^  see  p.  xx;  Public  Bolidays  on  which  the  collections  are  closed, 
see  p.  XX;  Fees^  see  p.  xii. 

Ghurchsb  (comp.  p.  xx)  are  closed  from  12  till  3.  The  five  pa- 
triarchal churches,  however,  8,  Pietro  in-  Vatieano  (p.  269) ,  S,  Oio^ 
vatmi  in  Laterano  fp.  266),  8.  Maria  Ma^giore  (p.  168),  8.  Paolo 
Ikwri  (p.  560),  and  8.  Lorenao  F\um  (p.  341),  as  well  as  the  two 
pll^m-churches,  8,  Croce  in  Oerusalemme  (p.  167) ,  aud  8.  <9«&a- 
stino ,  ou  the  Via  Appia  (p.  347)  are  open  all  day.  Many  of  the 
smaller  and  remoter  churches  are  accessible  only  by  means  of  the 
sacristans,  except  on  the  festivals  of  their  titular  saints. 
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Sun.  and 
holidays 


Tuesday 


Accademia  di  8,  Luca  (p.  228)     .... 

Albani,  Villa  (i^.Sm)^^^^^^^^'    "    *    * 

Barber ini^  Gallery  (p.  142") 

Boncampagni,  Museo  (p.  140) 

Borghe8e,ViUa(v.^27)lf^^}     '    \'.\:    ' 
"        ^  vr         y  ^Antiques  and  Paintings] 

Capitoline  Museum  (p.  206) 

Castello  S.  Angelo  (p.  266)    .   ■ 

Catacombs  of  8.  CaUistus  (y.  362)    .    .    . 

Colonna,  Oallery  (p.  174) 

Conservatori,  Palace  of  (p.  201)   .... 

Corsini,  Gallery  (p.  316) 

Doria,  Oallery  (p.  170) 

—  Pamphilj,  VUla  (p.  353)  ...... 

Famesina,  Villa  (p.  314) 

Forum  Romanum  (p.  213) 

GalUria  d'Arte  Modema  (p.  149) .... 
Lateran,  Collections  of  the  (p.  258)  .  .  . 
Maltese  ViUa  and  8.  Maria  Aventina  (p.  243) 


Mattei,  VUla  (p.  251) 

Medici,  ViUa,  Garden  and  Oasts  (p.  136) 
Museo  Artistico  Industriale  (p.  138) .    .    . 

—  Kircherianoy    Etnografico   ^  Preistorico 

(p.167) 

—  Nazionale  (Terme  di  Diocle%iano ;  p.  146) 
Palatine  (p.  232) 

St,  Peter's,  Dome  of  (p.  277) 

QuirinaXe,  Palazzo  del  (p.  160)    .... 

Rospigliosi,  Casino  (p.  151) 

Thermae  of  Caracalla  (p.  246) 

—  of  Titus  (p.  227) 

Torlonia,  Gallery  (J.  176) 

( 1.  Sistine  Ohapel,  RaphaeVs 
Stanze  and  Loggie.  Picture 

Gallery 

2.  Sculpture,  Etruscan,  and 
Egyptian  Museum .    .    . 

.3.  Library 

Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  (p»  334) 

WolkonsJcy,  Villa  (p.  264) 


9-12,  2-5 


10-1 

9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day 

10-1 


All  day 


Vatican 
Collections 
(pp.  279, 
296,  310) 


9-3 

9-3 

9-1 

after  9  a.m. 


12-3 

afterlOa.m. 
afterlOa.m. 


9-3 


12-6 


10-3 
9,  11,  1,  3 
All  day 

10-3 
9-3 

after  1p.m. 

All  day 
9-3 
10-3 


9-3 


9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

after  9  a.m. 

8-11 


after  9  a.m. 
after  9  a.m. 


10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

9-3 


9-3 


12-5 
9-12,  2-5 
after  1  p.m. 
1-4  or  5 
10-3 
9,  11,  1,  3 
All  day 
11-3 
10-3 

10-2 


All  day 
9-3 
10-3 


9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

after  9  a.m. 

8-11 


after  9  a.m. 
after  9  a.m. 
11-2 


10-3 


10-3 

10-3 

9-3 
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Wedneaday 


Thursday 


Saturday 


Admission  free  except  where 
otherwise  stated. 


9-3 


12-5 


10-3 
9,  11,  1,  3 
All  day 

10-3 


9-3 


12-5 
9-12,  2-5 
after  1  p.m. 
1-4  or  5 

10-3 
9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day 

11-3 

10-3 
9-3 


All  day 

10-3 

9  a.m. 
till  dusk 


8-12,  2-5 
9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

after  9  a.m. 

8-11 


9-3 
after  9  a.in. 
after  9  a.m. 


10-3 

10-3    . 

10-3 

9-3 

after  12 
noon 


All  day 
9-3 
10-3 


2.30  p.m. 

till  dusk 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

after  9  a.m. 

8-11 

12-3 


after  9  a.m. 
after  9  a.m. 


10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

9-3 


9-3 


12-5 


10-3 
9,11,  1,3 
All  day 

10-3 

10-2 
after  1  p.m. 

All  day 
9-3 
10-3 


9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

after  9  a.m. 

8-11 


after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

11-2 


10-3 


10-3 

10-3 

9-3 


12-6 

after  1  p.m. 
1-4  or  5 
10-3 
9,  11,  1,  3 
All  day 
11-3 
10-3 
9-3 


All  day 
9-3 
10-2 

9  a.m. 
till  dusk 


8-12,  2-5 
9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

after  9  a.m. 

8-11 


9-3 
after  9  a.m 
after  9  a.m. 


10-2 

10-2 

10-2 

9-3 

after  12 
noon 


/by  special  permission  of  Prince 
\       Torlonia  (p.  176). 
July  and  Aug.  11-5. 


Adm.  1  fr. 

Adm.  1/2  fr-j  Sun.  free. 

Permessi,  see  p.  267. 

1  fr. ;  closed  in  midsammer. 

Adm.  1/2  ^''j  ^VLVi.  free. 

(On  Wed.  or  Sat.  if  Tues.  or  Frid. 
I         be  a  holiday. 
Permessi  for  the  Casino,  see  p. 353. 
1 10-3  on  1st  and  15th  of  each  month ; 
\         closed  June-October. 
Closed  12-3  in  midsummer. 

Adm.  Ys  f'* 

j  From  i5th  July  to  i4th  Septr.  9-1 ; 

(         adm.  1  fr.,  Sat.  free. 


Visitors  sign  the  visitors'  book. 


Adm.  1  ft.,  Sun.  free. 

Adm.  1  £r..  Sun.  free. 
I  Adm.  1  fr.,  Sun.  free*,  closed  12-3 
\        in  midsummer. 

Permessi,  see  p.  277. 
yPermessi(10-12)in  the  Minister 0  delta 
\  Gcua  Beale,  Via  del  Quirinale,  next 
Ho  8.  Andrea  (PI.  II,  2i),  first  floor. 

Adm.  1  fr.,  Sun.  free. 


I  From  June  15th  to  Sept.  14th, 
9-1 J  permessi,  see  p.  279. 

From  June  16  to  Sept.  14,  9-1 ;  adm. 
1  fr..  Sat.  free.  Etruscan  Mu- 
seum closed  on  Sat. 

Reading  in  the  Library,  see  p.  125. 

Adm.  1  fr.j  Sun.  free. 

Permessi  at  the  consulates. 
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The  Parks  of  the  Villa  Borghese  (p.  327)  and  the  Villa  Doria 
Pamphilj  (p.  363),  may  be  visited  by  carriage ;  but  only  two-horse 
carriages  or  one-horse  carriages  without  numbers  are  admitted  to 
the  latter.  Carriages  may  also  be  taken  for  visits  to  the  picturesque 
Pctsseggiata  Margherita  (p.  321)  and  the  Via  Appia  (p.  346;  exact 
bargain  advisable).  The  gardens  on  the  Pincio  (p.  136),  with  their 
fine  view  of  Rome,  are  usually  crowded  in  the  evening  by  both 
natives  and  foreigners.  —  In  the  height  of  summer,  the  band  plays 
in  the  Piazza  Golonna  (p.  162),  instead  of  on  the  Pincio. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  Passeggiata  Margherita  and  the 
Pincio,  the  best  View  Points  are  the  Palatine  (p.  232)  and  the 
Monte  Testaccio  (p.  244)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the 
right  bank  -Sf.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  from  which  our  panorama  is  taken 
(p.  320 ;  best  time  about  an  hour  before  sunset). 

j.  Theatres.    Popular  Festivals.    Street  Scenes*    Oarrison. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xki).  Tbatbo  Argentina  or  Teairo  ComuncUe  (PI.  II, 
14;  p.  194),  Via  di  Tor  Ai^entina,  near  S.  Andrea  della  Valle.  —  Teatso 
GosTANzi  CPl.  IT,  27),  Via  Firenze;  Teatbo  Valle  (PI.  II,  15),  near  the 
Sapienza,  for  dramas.  Teatbo  Dbammatigo  Nazionale  (PI.  II,  21 ;  p.  149), 
Via  Nazionale,  near  the  Piazza  Golonna.  —  Besides  these  there  are  the 
smaller  theatres:  Teatbo  Metastasio  (PI.  I,  16),  Via  di  Pallacorda,  near 
the  Via  della  Scrofa,  for  vaudevilles  with  'Pulcinella*  (performances  about 
6  and  9;  for  gentlemen  only);  Tbatbo  Manzoni  (PI.  II,  27),  Via  Urbana 
153;  Teatbo  Quibino  (PI.  II,  18,  31),  Via  delle  Vergini,  for  small  operettas 
and  ballet. 

Popular  PestiTals  (which  have  lost  much  of  their  former  interest) :  — 

January  5th,  the  day  before  Epiphant,  celebrated  in  the  evening  in 
the  Piazza  Navona  (Circo  Agonale,  p.  184) :  array  of  booths  and  prodigious 
din  of  toy-trumpeta,  rattles,  etc.  (the  so-called  ^Befana^). 

The  Gabnival  lasts  from  the  second  Saturday  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day to  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  consists  in  a  daily  procession  in  the  Via  del 
Gorto,  accompanied  by  the.  throwing  of  bouquets  and  confetti,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  Moccoli  (taper)  evening.  It  has  gradually  declined  in  in- 
terest since  1870,  and  has  latterly  degenerated  into  a  mere  popular  meiry- 
making.  Ladies  are  recommended  to  avoid  the  Gorso  during  the  prin- 
cipal days. 

The  OcTOBSB  FssTiYAL,  in  the  vintage-season,  once  famous,  is  celebrated 
with  singing,  dancing,  and  carousals  at  the  osterie  outside  tlie  gates  (e.g. 
at  the  Monte  Testaccio,  the  Porta  Pia,  Ponte  Molle). 

The  Fbsta  j>bllo  Statdto,  or  Festival  of  the  Constitution,  introduced 
since  the  annexation  of  Rome ,  is  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  Military 
parade  in  the  forenoon  in  the  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza  or  the  Gampo 
Militare  (p.  144).  In  the  evening  fireworks  (*Girandola^)  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  and  elsewhere.  —  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Fouhdation  ov  Bomb 
(21st  April),  it  has  of  late  been  usual  to  illuminate  the  Golosseum  and  the 
Forum  with  Bengal  fire. 

Street  Scenes.  The  top  of  the  Scala  di  Spagna  and  the  Via  Sistina 
(PL  1, 20, 21,  pp.  137, 188)  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  artists'  models,  chiefly 
^N^eapolitans,  whose  costumes  are  a  well-known  subject  of  photographs  and 
pictures.  —  The  favourite  haunts  of  the  country-people  especially  on  Sun- 
days are  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  (PI.  II,  18,  p.  180),  the  Piazza  Montanara 
(PI.  II,  16;  p.  196),  and  the  market-place  of  the  Gampo  di  Fiori  (PI.  II, 
14;  p.  192). 

STewspapers ,  very  numerous ,  5-10  c.  per  number.  The  most  popular 
with  visitors  are:  Italie  (in  French;  10  c);  Fanfulla  (similar  to  the  Paris 
Figaro);  Ojtinioney  Biforma^  Popolo  Romano,  Diritto,  Tr^una,   Mefoggoro. 
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Ouervators  Somano  (10  c.\  Mbniteur  dt  Rome  (10  c),  and  yoc$  della  Veritii^ 
ihue  three  clerical.  BugtmUHC  is  a  comic  paper  hi  the  local  dialect.  — 
The  Jtomtm  Sirald  (20  c.)  and  the  Roman  Timet  (20  e.)  published  on  Sat., 
and  the  Roman  Ifetu  and  JHreetory  (20  c.  \  Ist  and  15th  of  each  month) 
are  English  papers  (the  last  at  Piale^s,  p.  121),  containing  the  most  reli- 
able list  of  the  sights  of  the  day  and  of  the  approaching  church  festivals. 
The  Churrison  of  Borne  consiats  of  4  regiments  of  If^antry  (wearing 
the  *giabba\  or  dark  blue  coat  common  to  ttie  whole  army,  grey  trousers, 
.white  leather  belts ,  and  caps) ;  2  regiments  of  Oranatieri  (or  Grenadiers  \ 
infantry  uniform,  with  a  burning  grenade  on  the  cap  to  distinguish  them)  \ 
1  regiment  of  Bertaglieri  or  riflemen  (dark  blue  uniform  with  crimson 
facings,  large  plumed  caps  worn  on  one  side ,  forming  an  ^lite  corps  like 
the  Austrian  Kaiserjager) ;  1  regiment  of  Cavalrp  (dark  blue  uniform,  light 
grey  trousers,  and  helmets ;  the  Lanzieri  wear  fur  caps  and  trousers  faeed 
with  blaok)  r  1  brigade  of  lUld  Artillery  and  1  brigade  of  Fortreu  Ar- 
tOierjf  (dark  blue  uniform  with  yellow  facings) ;  and  1  brigade  of  Engineerg 
(dark  blue  uniform  with  crimson  facings).  To  these  we  may  add  the  Caret' 
Idnieri^  or  gensdarmes  (p.  zvi).  —  The  royal  body-gnard  (Cfuardie  del  Re)^ 
about  75  men  strong,  is  recruited  from  like  laat  (dark  blue  uniform  with 
silver  buttons  and  r^  facings,  dark  blue  trousers  with  a  wide  red  stripe 
for  the  foot  guards,  and  grey  trousers  with  black  stripes  for  the  horse- 
gnards,  who  in  fall  dress  wear  white  leather  breeches  and  high  boots  and 
cuirass,  metal  helmets,  etc.)- 

A  Fortnight's  YUit. 

To  obtain  even  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  sights  of  Rome  a  stay  of 
at  least  14-16  days  in  the  'Eternal  City'  is  necessary.  The  visitor 
who  has  but  a  fortnight  at  his  disposal  will  be  assisted  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  time  by  the  plan  suggested  below,  which  however 
he  must  supplement  by  a  careful  study  of  the  tabular  statement  of 
hoars  and  days  of  admission  pp.  126,  127.  A  free  use  of  cabs  will 
also  be  found  necessary. 

IsT  Dat.  The  first  part  of  this  had  better  be  devoted  to  what  may 
be  called  an  ^Orientation  Drive'. 

Engage  a  cab  for  2-3  hrs.  (tariff,  see  Appendix)  and  dri^e  down  the 
Gorso  as  far  aa  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  then  to  the  Foro  Trajano  and 
through  the  Via  Alessandrlna  and  Via  Bonella  to  the  Forum  Bomanum, 
past  the  Colosseum,  through  the  Via  di  S.  Qiovanni  in  Laterano  to  the 
Piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  then  through  the  Via  Merulana,  passing 
8.  Maria  Maggiore,  through  tiie  Via  Ag.  Depretis  (Quattro  Fontane)  and 
the  Via  Naxionale  to  the  Piasza  Venezia,  then  through  the  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  to  the  Via  Tor  Argentina,  through  the  last  street  to  the 
Ponte  Garibaldi,  crossing  it  to  Trastevere,  passing  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  through  the  Lungara  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro;  then  cross  the 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  and  through  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  and  the  Via 
Aracceli  to  the  Piazza  in  Aracoeli  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  cab 
may  be  dismissed.  Ascend  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  (p.  200),  visit  the 
Capitoline  Museum  (p.  202)  and  the  Forum  Bomanum  (p.  213),  and  lastly 
spend  tiie  evening  on  the  Pincio  (p.  136). 

2nd  Dat.  St.  Peter's  (p.  269)  and  the  Dome  (not  after  11  a.  m.) ;  An- 
tiques at  the  Vatican  (p.  296)  5  Walk  from  S.  Onofrio  (p.  313)  along  the 
Paseeggiata  Margherita  (p.  321)  to  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (p.  319),  whence 
the  sunset  should  be  viewed. 

3bd  Dat.  Piazza  Colonna  (p.  162) ;  Temple  of  Neptune  (p.  163) ;  Pan- 
theon (p.  180)  \  8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  182)  \  Museo  Eircheriano  (p.  167) ; 
Ctalleria  Doria  (p.  170);  Palazzo  Venezia  (p.  164)  ^  Palatine  (p.  232). 

4th  Dat.  Palazzo  Giraud  (p.  267);  Sistine  Chapel  (p.  280);  Baphael's 
Stanze  and  Loggie  (pp.  234,  291);  Paintings  in  the  Vatican  (p.  292).  Ex- 
cursion to  Ponte  Molle  (pp.  327,  336)  or  visit  the  Villa  Doria  Pamphllj 
(p.  368). 
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5th  Dat.  Piazza  del  Qnirinale  (p.  160 ;  also  GaBino  Bospiglioii  if  pos- 
sible, p.  1511;  Galleiia  Oolonna  (p.  174):  Fora  of  the  Bmpeicors  (p.  227); 
S.  Piotro  in  Vincoli  (p.  159)-,  Thermae  of  Titus  (p.  227);  Colosseimi  (p.  224); 
Arch  of  Oonstantfne  (p.  226). 

6th  Day.  Piazza  Navona  (p.  184);  S.  Maria  deir  Anima  (p.  185);  8. 
Maria  della  Pace  (p.  186);  S.  Agostino  (p.  178);  Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  177); 
after  1  p.  m.,  Villa  Borghese,  with  its  antiqaes  and  paintings  fp.  327)  i 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo  (p.  184). 

7th  Dat.  Piazza  and  Palazzo  Barberini  (pp.  139,  142)) ;  Museo  Bonoom- 
pagni  (p.  140),  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (Maseum, 
pp.  145,  146) ;  8.  Agnese  Fuori  (p.  840). 

8th  Dat.  S.  Glemente  (p.  252) ;  Lateran  (Ifnseum,  Ghnrch,  and  Bap- 
tistery, pp.  256  seq.);  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  153);  S.  Praesede  (p.  157);  S. 
Lorenzo  Fuori  (p.  341). 

9th  Dat.  Gesh  (p.  187);  Palazzo  Massimi  (p.  189);  Gancelleria  (p.  190); 
Palazzo  Farnese  (p.  198);  Galleria  Corslni  (p.  M6;  also  Villa  Famesina,  if 
possible,  p.  314);  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  (p.  922);  return  across  the  Isola 
Tiberina  (p.  197);  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  196);  Portico  of  Octaria  (p.  196)J; 
Fontana  delle  Tartamgfae  (p.  194). 

10th  Day.  From  the  Forum  Bomannm  to  the  Janns  Quadrlfons  (p.  239); 
Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  239);  Ponte  Botto  and  the  two  adjoiniag  ancient  tem- 
ples (p.  240);  walk  over  the  Aventine  (S.  Sabina,  p.  242);  Pyramid  of 
Cestius  (p.  244);  Monte  Testaccio  (p.  244);  tramway  to  8.  Paolo  Faori  (p.  30^ 
and  back. 

11th  Day.  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeti  (p.  200);  collections  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Gonservatori  (p.  202);  Thermae  of  Garacalla  (p.  246);  Via  Appia, 
within  and  withoat  the  city  (pp.  245,  345),  and  the  Catacombs  of  Callistug 
(p.  359). 

Other  two  or  three  days  should  be  devoted  to  revisiting  the  collectiOBS 
of  antiqaities  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  and  the  Borghese  Gallery. 
Lastly,  a  day  should  certainly  be  devoted  to  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  361),  and 
another  to  Tivoli  (p.  31i).  These  excursions  should  not  be  postponed  till 
the  end  of  the  visitor^t  stay  at  Borne.  They  may  he  made  on  a  Sunday, 
which  is  not  a  good  day  for  sight-seeing. 


Rome  (Roma  in  Latin  and  Italian),  known  even  in  antiquity  as 
Hhe  Eternal  Gity\  once  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world,  afterwards 
of  the  spiritaal  empire  of  the  popes,  and  since  1871  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  438,100  inhab.  (SOst  June,  1892;  less 
than  Naples),  is  situated  (41°  53'54"N.  lat.,  12°29"E.  long., 
meridian  of  Greenwich)  in  an  undulating  volcanic  plain,  which  ex- 
tends from  Capo  Linaro ,  S.  of  CivitS.  Vecchia ,  to  the  Promontorio 
Giiceo,  a  distance  of  about  85  M.,  and  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  sea,  a  width  of  25  M.  The  Tiber ^  the  largest  river  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  intersects  the  city  from  N.  to  S.  in  three  wide  curves. 
The  water  of  the  Tiber  is  turbid  (the  ^flavus  Tiberia*  of  Horace). 
The  average  width  of  the  river  is  about  65yds.  and  its  depth  20  ft., 
but  it  sometimes  rises  as  much  as  30-35  ft.  The  navigation  of  the 
river,  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  ancient  Rome  was 
carried  on '  in  both  directions ,  with  transmarine  nations  as  woll 
as  with  the  Italian  provinces,  is  now  comparatively  insignificant.  An 
artificial  channel  has  been  constructed  for  the  river  within  the  city 
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ttnce  1876.   Kine  'bridges  span  the  stream  in  Rome  and  others  are 
projected. 

The  city  proper  lies  on  the  Lbpt  Bakk  of  the  Tiber,  partly  on 
the  plain,  the  ancient  Campua  AfarttiM,  and  partly  on  the  surround- 
ing hills.  Modem  Rome  is  principally  confined  to  the  plain,  while 
the  Hbicebts  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood  were  almost  unin- 
habited in  the  middle  ages  and  following  centuries  (eomp.  p.  132), 
and  hare  only  recently  begun  to  be  re-occupied.  These  are  the  far- 
famed  Seven  Hills  of  Rome  (comp.  the  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome,  p.  197). 
The  least  extensive,  but  historically  most  important,  is  the  Ospt- 
toline  (165  ft.),  which  rises  near  the  Tiber  and  the  island.  It  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  ridge  extending  from  8.W.  to  N.E.,  culminating 
in  two  summits,  separated  by  a  depression.  Contiguous  to  the  Ga- 
pitoline,  in  a  N.E.  direction ,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  depression 
occupied  by  Trajan's  Forum,  extends  the  long  Quirinal  (170  ft.). 
On  the  N.  a  valley,  in  which  the  Piazza  Barberini  is  situated,  sepa- 
rates the  Quirinal  ftom  the  Pindo  (166  ft.),  which  was  not  origin- 
ally part  of  the  city  (comp.  p.  182).  To  the  E.  of  the  Quirinal, 
but  considerably  less  extensive,  rises  the  Viminal  (175  ft).  Both  of 
these  may  be  regalrded  as  spurs  of  the  third  and  more  Important 
height ,  the  Esquiline  (245  ft.),  which,  forming  the  common  basis 
of  these  two,  extends  from  the  Pincio  on  the  N.  to  the  Galius.  Its 
present  distinguishing  feature  is  the  conspicuous  church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore ;  while  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli  and  the  ruins  of  the  Thermae 
of  Titus  mark  the  ancient  quarters  which  stood  on  the  hill  where 
it  approaches  the  Viminal,  Palatine,  and  Oslius.  To  the  S.  E.  of 
the  Oapitoline,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  rises  the 
isolated  Palatine  (165  ft.),  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the 
emperors,  and  on  the  low  ground  between  these  hills  lies  the 
andent  Forum.  Farther  S.,  close  to  the  river,  separated  from  the 
Palatine  by  the  depression  (70  ft.)  in  which  the  Oircus  Maximus 
lay,  is  the  Aventine  (150  ft.).  Lastly,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Palatine 
and  to  the  E.  of  t^e  Aventine,  is  the  long  Caeliua  (165  ft.);  in  the 
low  ground  between  the  Oielius,  Palatine,  and  Esquiline  is  situated 
the  Colosseum;  and  farther  E.,  by  the  city-wall,  between  the  Csslius 
and  Esquiline,  is  the  Lateran. 

On  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  the  smaUer  part  of  the 
city,  divided  into  two  halves :  on  the  N.  the  Borgo  around  the  Vati- 
can and  St.  Peter's,  encircled  with  a  wall  by  Leo  IV.  in  852;  and 
to  the  6.,  on  the  river  and  the  slopes  of  the  Janiculum,  Trastevere^ 
These  two  portions  are  connected  by  the  long  Via  delta  IMngara. 

The  wall  enclosing  this  area,  which  was  inhabited  during  the 
imperial  epoch  by  1^2'^  million  souls,  has  a  length  of  about  10  M. 
on  the  left  bank  and  is  pierced  by  13  gates.  It  is  constructed  of 
brick^  and  on  the  outside  about  55  ft.  high.  The  greater  part  of  it 
dates  from  271  to  276.  It  was  begun  by  the  Emp.  Aureliauj  com- 
pleted by  Probus ,  and  restored  by  Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius, 
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l^asses,  and  several  popes.  The  wall  on  the  right  bank  dates  mainly 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  —  Since  1870  Rome  has  been 
fortified  by  a  series  of  detached  forts  forming  a  circle  of  about  30  M. 
in  cizcumference  round  the  city. 


The  following  description  of  Rome  is  arranged  in  accordance 
with  a  division  of  the  city  into  four  districts,  the  extent  of  which  is 
marked  with  blue  lines  on  the  due-map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 
To  each  of  these  its  buildings  lend  a  distinct  historical  chamcter^ 
though  numerous  monuments  from  all  periods  of  Roman  history  are 
scattered  Ihroughout  the  entire  city. 

/.  The  Hills  to  the  North  and  East:  Pinch,  Quirintd^  Viminal, 
and  EsquUiney  the  more  modern  city,  the  N.  part  of  which  is  the 
strangers'  quarter. 

//.  Rome  on  the  Tiber  (left  bank),  the  city  of  the  middle  ages 
and  following  centuries,  with  the  Via  del  Corso  as  its  main  thorough- 
fare; now  much  altered  by  the  construction  of  new  streets. 

///.  SotUhem  Quarters,  containing  the  chief  moauments  of  an- 
tiquity, 

IV.  The  Bight  Barik  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Vatican,  St. 
Peter^s,  and  Trastevere. 

/.    The  Hills  to  the  North  and  East:  Pincio, 
Quirinal,  Vimmal^  and  Esquiline, 

The  Pindo,  the  most  N.  height  in  modern  Rome,  lay  outside  the 
city  until  the  building  of  Aurelian^s  wall  (p.  131)  and  played  no 
conspicuous  part  in  history ;  but  the  Quirinal,  adjoining  it  on  the 
S.E.,  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  Rome.  On  the  Quiri- 
nal lay  the  Sabine  town  whose  union  with  that  on  the  Palatine  formed 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  Servian  Wall  (p.  xxvii)  ran  along  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  Quirinal,  and  then  to  the  ^.E.  and  E.  behind  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian  and  the  railway-station,  enclosing  besides  the  Quiri- 
nal, the  Viminal  (to  the  S.E.),  and  a  part  of  the  Esquiline.  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  city  by  Augustus  (p.  xxx),  this  quarter 
comprised  two  districts,  the  Alta  Semita  (Quirinal)  and  the  &squi' 
liae  (Esquiline).  The  building  of  Aurelian's  wall  shows  that  this 
quarter  was  afterwards  extended.  In  the  middle  ages  these  hills 
were  thinly  populated  and  formed  a  single  region  only,  named  the 
Bione  Monti,  the  most  spacious  of  the  fourteen  quarters  in  the 
city.  Its  inhabitants,  called  Montigiani,  differed,  like  those  of 
Trastevere,  in  some  of  their  characteristics  from  the  other  Romans. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  cent.  Pius  IV.  constructed  the  street 
from  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  to  the  Porta  Pia.  The  second  main 
street,  intersecting  this  one  and  leading  from  the  Pinclo  to  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  was  made  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  also  provided  the 
hills  with  water.    With  the  exception  of  these  inhabited  quarters 
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ftlmost  the  entire  E.  part  of  Rome  was  until  lately  occupied  by 
TineyardB  and  gardens.  But  the  selection  of  the  city  as  the  Capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1870  gaye  a  strong  impulse  to  its  ex- 
tension, and  this  quarter  has  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  region  known  for  ages  as  the  Strangers^  Quarter  lies  at  the 
W.  base  and  on  the  slope  of  the  Pincio,  its  central  point  being  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  137).  Thence  it  stretches  N.  to  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  W.  to  the  Corso  (p.  160),  and  E.  (within  the  last  de- 
cade) over  the  Quirinal  to  the  railway-station.  —  Oar  description 
starts  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Pincio. 

a.  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Monte  Pincio.  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  N.  entrance  to  Rome  is  formed  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
(PI.  I,  13),  through  which,  before  the  construction  of  the  railroad, 
most  visitors  approached  the  Eternal  City.  It  lies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  main  highway  which  connects  Rome  with  Tuscany,  Umbria, 
and  N.  and  E.  Italy  generally.  The  gate  was  constructed  in  1561 
by  VignoUij  and  the  side  towards  the  town  by  Bernini  in  1655,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  In  1878 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  side-portals.  The  gate  is 
named  after  the  adjoining  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.  —  Out- 
side the  gate,  on  the  right,  is  the  Villa  Borghese,  see  p.  327. 

Within  the  gate  lies  the  handsome  *Piazza  del  Popolo  (PI.  I, 
13, 16),  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  between  four  water-spouting  lions, 
which  was  erected  by  Augustus  in  B.  C,  10  in  the  Circus  Maximus  in 
commemoration  of  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Sun.  The  hieroglyphic  inscription  mentions  the  names  of  Menep- 
tah  I.  (1326 B.C.)  and  Ramses  III.  (1273  B.C.).  The  obelisk  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  in  1589.  The 
shaft  is  78  ft.  in  height,  and  the  whole  monument  with  the  pedestal 
and  cross  118  ft.  —  On  the  W.  and  E.  the  Piazza  is  bounded  by 
arched  walls  with  groups  of  Neptnne  and  Tritons,  and  of  Roma 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  The  street  behind  the  W.  wall 
leads  to  the  new  Ponte  Margherita  (PI.  I,  14),  affording  the  shortest 
route  between  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Vatican  (p.  269).  On 
the  E.  wall  are  approaches  to  the  Pincio  (p.  135). 

0MNIBU8S8  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo :  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  (p.  164), 
every  5  min.,  in  tbe  morning  visL  the  Corso,  after  3  p.m.  (4  p.m.  in  sum- 
mer) via  the  side-streets  to  the  E.  (Piazza  di  Spagna  ^  Piazza  Trevl);  to 
the  ViaCavour  (p.  157;  terminus  near  the  railway-station),  every  lOmin. 
via  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Piazza  Barberini.  Tkamwatb  run  from 
the  same  Piazza  to  the  Piazza  8i  Cosimato  (p.  323),  by  the  Via  di  Bipetta, 
the  Piazza  Kavona,  and  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and  past  Piazza  B. 
Cairoli ;  to  the  P0nie  JIfolk  (p.  327). 

Three  streets  diverge  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  on  the  S.:  to 
the  right  the  Via  di  Ripetta^  parallel  with  the  river  (p.  177),  in  the 
centre  the  Via  del  Cor 86  (p:  160) ;  and  to  the  left  the  Via  del  Ba^ 
buino.  leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  137).  —  Between  the 
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two  latter  streets  stands  the  church  of  8.  Maria  in  Monte  8ant0f  and 
between  the  two  former  that  of  8.  Maria  dt'  Miracoli ,  both  dating 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  domes  and  yestibnleg, 
designed  by  Rainaldi,  and  completed  by  Bernini  and  G,  Fontana. 

*8.  Maria  del  Fopolo  (PL  1, 16)  is  said  to  haye  been  founded  by 
Pope  Paschalis  II.  in  1099  on  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  Domitii, 
the  burial-place  of  Nero,  which  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  and  was 
entirely  re-erected  under  Sixtus  IV.  in  1477-80.  The  interior, 
decorated  by  Bernini  in  the  baroque  style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
transept,  and  octagonal  dome,  and  contains  handsome  monuments 
of  the  15th  cent,  and  other  works  of  art.  (The  sacristan  shows  the 
choir  and  chapels  ^  fee  Y2  ^^*  1  host  light  in  the  morning). 

BiOBT  A18LB.  The  lat  Chapel  >  formerly  della  Rovwe^  now  Fmutf,  was 
painted  in  1485  "bj  PintuHeehio:  *Altar-piece,  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ; 
in  the  Innettes,  life  of  St.  Jerome.  On  the  left,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Cristof. 
della  Rovere,  partly  by  Mino  da  Fiesole^  right,  that  of  Cardinal  di  Castro 
(1506) }  on  the  pillar  to  the  left,  a  bust  of  F.  Catel,  the  painter  (d.  1857),  by 
Troaehel.  —  In  the  2nd  Chapel  (Capella  Cibo) :  Assumption  of  Mary,  altar- 
piece  by  C.  Mcaratta*  •—  3id  Chapel,  painted  hy  PUnturioekio:  above  the  altar, 
Madonna  with  saints;  on  the  left.  Assumption  of  the  Vii^in;  in  the  lunetteSj 
scenes  f^om  the  life  of  Mary;  in  the  predelle  representations  of  martyrs  in 
grisaille ;  on  the  right,  tomb  of  Giov.  della  Rovere  (d.  1488) ;  on  the  left, 
recumbent  bronze  figure  of  Cardinal  Pietro  Foscari  (d.  14B5),  by  AfU.  FoUa- 
Juolo  (?).  —  In  the  4th  Chapel,  decorated  by  Pinturicchio  in  1489,  marble 
sculptures  of  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  above  the  altar :  St.  Catharine  be- 
tween St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent;  right,  tomb  of  Marcantonio 
Albertoni  (d.  1486) ;  left,  that  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lisbon  (d.  1608). 

BiQHT  Tbaitbept.  On  the  right,  tomb  of  Cardinal  Podocatharus  of  Cyprus. 
Near  it  is  a  door  leading  into  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  sac- 
risty, containing  the  former  canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  Alexander  VI.,  by 
Andrea  Brtgno  (1473),  with  an  ancient  Madonna  of  the  Sieneae  school  and 
the  beautiful  monuments  of  (left)  Archbishop  Rocca  (d.  1482),  and  (right) 
Bishop  Gomiel. 

Left  Aislk.  Ist  Chapel,  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  altar,  two  ciboria 
by  Andrea  Breufno  (15th  cent.) ;  left,  tomb  of  Card.  Ant.  Pallavicino  (erected 
1501).  By  an  adjacent  pillar  the  baroque  monument  of  a  Princess  Chigi,  by 
Posi  (1771).  —  The  •2nd  Chapel  (Capp.  Chigi)  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Raphael  by  Agostino  Chigi  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  of  Loreto,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome,  in  the  style  affected  for 
such  structures  in  tbe  16th  century.  On  the  vaulting  of  tiie  dome  are 
^'Mosaics  by  Aloisio  della  Pace  (1516-24),  from  Raphael's  cartoons.  Around 
the  centra]  circular  scene,  which  represents  the  Creator  surrounded  by 
angelfl,  are  grouped  seven  planet  symbols  and  a  genius  leaning  on  a  globe, 
separated  by  ornamental  divisions.  Each  planet  is  represented  by  an  an- 
cient deity:  Diana,  Luna,  Mercury,  Venus,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  They  are  pourtrayed  in  half-figure  with  appropriate  action,  and 
each  is  enclosed  within  a  segment  of  the  zodiac,  on  which  rests  an  angel, 
either  pointing  to  the  Creator  above  or  in  the  act  of  adoration.-  This  asso- 
ciation of  gods  and  angels  recalls  the  prophets  and  sibyls  of  Michael 
Angelo,  each  of  whom  is  also  accompanied  by  a  genius.  But  Raphaers 
composition  is  entirely -independent,  with  a  distinct  significance  of  its  own, 
and  one  of  a  kind  which  shows  the  master^s  power  in  its  highest  mani- 
festation. —  To  the  left  is  the  •  tomb  of  Agostino  Chigi ,  by  LorenteUo^ 
restored  in  1652  by  Bernini^  to  the  right,  the  tomb  of  his  brother  Sigis- 
mondo  Chigi,  also  by  LoreneeUo,  The  altar-piece,  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mith  God  tbe  Father  and  angels  above,  is  a  late  work  by  SeboiHano  del 
PiombOf  the  other  pictures  by  Saiviati  and  Franc,  Vanni.  The  bronze  relief 
over  the  altar,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  by  Loi-entetto  was  until 
1652  beside  Agost.  Chigi's  tomb.    In  the  niches  four  statues  of  prophets: 
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beside  the  altar  (left)  'Jonah,  probably  designed  by  JtopAoel,  and  (right) 
Uabakkuk  y  by  Btmini ;  at  the  entrance,  (left)  Daniel,  by  Bernini  and  Ai- 
gardi,  and  (right)  £iijah  by  LorenseUo. 

tiKVS  TKiJrsBPT:  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Lonati  (16th  cent.)-  The 
outer  chapel,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  contains  a  statue  of  St.  Bibiana,  by 
Berniniy  from  the  ohureh  mentioned  on  p.  156. 

In  the  Choib  :  'Ceiling- frescoes  by  PifUmricehio^  probably  executed  abont 
1606):  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  the  Four  Fathers 
of  the  church,  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  long  deservedly  admired  for  the  skilful  distribution  of 
space.  Beneath  are  the  *Tombs  of  the  cardinals  Girolamo  Basso  della  Bovere 
and  Ascanio  Sforza  by  Andrta  Sant&vinOt  erected  ,by  order  of  Julius  II. 
(1505-7).  The  same  pope  caused  the  two  fine  stained-glass  windows  to  be 
executed  -by  Claude  and  OuHlaume  de  Marseille. 

The  church  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal.    In  the  ac^acent  suppressed 

Augustine  monastery  Luther  resided  during  his  visit  to  Rome  [ibiOy 

If  we  ascend  the  Pindo  by  the  approaches  named  at  p«  133  (gates 
closed  one  hour  after  Ave  Maria) ,  we  observe  in  the  first  circular 
space  two  granite  columns  (coltmmae  roHratae)  from  the  temple  of 
Yenus  and  Koma  (p.  224),  adorned  with  the  prows  of  ships  (mod- 
em); in  the  niches  three  marble  statues,  above,  captive  Dacians, 
imitations  of  antiques.  Beyond  these,  a  large  relief.  Halfway  up  are 
an  antique  granite  basin,  with  a  fountain,  and  an  Eguesirian  Statue 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  //.,  erected  in  1878,  under  a  loggia. 

The  •Pincio  (PI.  I,  16,  17,  20),  the  collis  hortorum,  or  'hill  of 

gardens',  of  the  ancients,  was  called  Mona  Pincius  from  a  palace  of 

the  Plncii,  an  influential  family  of  the  later  period  of  the  empire. 

Here  were  once  the  famous  gardens  of  Lucullus,  in  which  Messalina, 

the  wife  of  Claudius,   afterwards  celebrated  her  orgies.    A  vineyard 

belonging  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  was  converted 

by  Gius,  ValadUr,  the  Bbman  architect,   during  the  Napoleonic 

rtfgime  (1809-14),  into  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds.    This  is  a 

fashionable  resort  in  the  evening,  about  2  hrs.  before  sunset  when 

the  military  band  plays  (p.  128);  the  Italians  then  pay  and  receive 

visits  in  their  carriages,  presenting  a  gay  and  characteristic  scene. 

—  The  projecting  terrace  above  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (150  ft.) 

commands  a  magnificent  ^Yibw  of  modern  Rome. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  new  quarter  oa  the  Prati  di 
Oastelio,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  rises  the  huge  pile  of  St.  Peter's, 
adjoining  which  is  the  Vatican  to  the  right,  and  near  it  the  eity-waU. 
Among  the  hills  which  bound  the  horizon,  the  point  planted  with  cypresses 
to  the  ri^t  is  Uonte  Mario.  To  the  left  of  St.  Peter^s ,  close  to  the  Tiber, 
which  is  not  visible,  is  the  round  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  with  the  bronse 
angel  which  crowns  it.  The  pines  on  the  height  to  the  left  of  the  castle 
belong  to  the  Villa  Lante  on  the  Janiculnm,  with  the  Passeggiata  Har- 
gherita.  Farther  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  the  facade  of  the  Acqua  Paola, 
adorned  with  a  cross.  Between  the  spectator  and  the  river  is  a  labyrinth  of 
houses  and  churches.  The  following  points  serve  as  landmarks.  Of  the 
two  nearest  churches  that  with  the  two  towers  to  the  right  Is  S.  Giacomo 
in  the  Corso,  that  with  the  dome  to  the  left,  S.  Carlo  in  the  Gorso ;  behind 
the  former  is  the  roxtnd  glass  roof  of  the  Kansoleum  of  Augustas,  and 
between  the  two  appears  the  flat  dome  of  the  Pantheon^  beyond  which  a 
part  of  the  Campagna  is  visible.  To  the  left  of  this,  on  the  height  in  the 
dlstonce,  rises  the  long,  nndeoorated  side  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli, 
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and  behind  it  appesM  the  tower  of  the  senatorial  palace  on  the  Capitol.  The 
scaiToldiDg  for  the  Victor  Emmanuel  monument  is  also  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  right  side  of  the  Capitol  the  upper  part  of  the  column  of 
M.  Aurelius  in  the  Piaasa  Colonna  is  visible.  Adjacent  to  the  Capitol,  on  the 
left,  is  the  Villa  Mills  on  the  Palatine.  Farther  to  the  left  a  low  tower  by 
the  Quirinal,  the  so-called  Torre  di  Milizie.  To  the  extreme  left,  and  less 
distant,  is  the  extensiye  royal  palace  on  the  Quirinal. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  gardens,  beside  Spillmanrui*  Cafi^  rises 
an  Obeliakj  which  Hadrian  once  erected  to  the  memory  of  Anti- 
nous.  It  lay  in  a  vigna  near  the  Amphitheatmm  Gastrense  (p.  264) 
until  the  17th  eent.;  and  was  erected  here  in  1822.  The  various 
walks  are  embellished  with  busts  of  distinguished  Italians.  To  the 
right  of  the  walk  leading  to  the  S.  exit  is  a  monument  by  Ereole 
Bosoy  erected  in  1883  to  the  memory  of  the  brothers  Cairoli  of 
Pavia,  who  fell  in  battle  near  Rome  in  1867  and  1870.  The  mon- 
ument to  the  left,  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  commemorates  OdliUo 
OaliUif  who  was  confined  from  1630  to  1633,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  Villa  Medici.  — The  exit  is  closed  by  an  iron  gate. 

Leaving  the  Pincio  by  this  S.  gate ,  we  observe  to  the  left  the 
Villa  Medici.  In  front  of  it  is  an  avenue  of  evergreen-oaks  and  a 
fountain,  whence  a  celebrated  view  of  St.  Peter's,  most  striking 
towards  evening  or  by  moonlight,  is  obtained. 

The  Villa  Medici  (PI.  I,  17,  20),  erected  in  1540  by  AnnibaU 
Lippi  for  Cardinal  Ricci  da  Montepulciano,  came  into  possession  of 
Cardinal  Aiessandro  de'  Medici  about  1600,  and  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany.  In  1801  the  French  academy  of 
art,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  transferred  hither  (comp.  p.  164). 
Ancient  reliefs  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  tastefully  decorated 
garden-facade  of  the  viUa  (adm.  see  pp.  126,  127  j  by  the  gate  to 
the  left,  or  by  the  staircase  to  the  right  in  the  house).  The  wing 
contains  a  Collection  of  Casts,  comprising  many  from  statues  not 
preserved  at  Rome,  e.g.  from  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  which  are 
valuable  for  students.  To  the  right,  in  the  garden,  between  two 
columns  with  an  architrave,  is  an  antique  statue  with  an  admirable 
head  from  some  other  work,  perhaps  by  Scopas.  From  the  terrace 
(20-26  c.  to  the  gardener  who  opens  the  door)  we  enter  the  upper 
garden,  from  the  highest  point  of  which,  the  Belvedere,  a  fine  view, 
now  somewhat  circumscribed,  is  enjoyed. 

The  street  passing  the  front  of  the  Academy  ends  in  the  Piazza 
DBLLA  Tbinita  (PI.  I,  20,  21),  whoro  to  the  left  rises  the  church 
of  S.  Trinity  de'  Monti.  The  Obelisk  in  front  of  it,  a  conspicuous 
object  from  many  points,  is  an  ancient  imitation  of  that  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  and  once  adorned  the  gardens  of  SaUust. 

8.  TriniU  de'  Monti  (PI.  I,  20),  erected  by  Charles  VIH.  of 
France  in  1495,  and  plundered  during  the  French  Revolution,  was 
restored  by  Matois  in  1816  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.  It  is  open  on 
Sundays  only,  before  9  a.m.,  and  in  the  evening  at  Vespers  (1  hr. 
before  Ave  Maria),  when  the  nuns  of  the  convent  connected  with 
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the  church  (Dames  da  Sacrtf  Cceur),  foi  whom  Mendelssohn  com- 
posed several  pieces,  perform  choral  service  with  organ-accompani- 
ment. When  the  door  is  closed ,  visitors  ascend  a  side-staircase  on 
the  left,  and  ring  at  a  door  under  a  metal  roof. 

Lsrr,  3nd  Oh&pel:  *  Descent  from  the  Cross,  altar-piece  al  fresco,  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra,  his  master-piece  (freely  restored  and  scarcely  ever  in 
a  good  light)  ^  the  excellence  of  the  drawing  and  composition  (still  better 
seen  in  the  study  at  the  Lateran,  p.  263)  is  attributed  to  the  aid  of  Michael 
Angelo.  3rd  Chapel:  Madonna,  altap-piece  by  1%  Veit,  4th  Chapel:  St. 
Joseph,  by  Langlais.  6th  Chapel :  Christ,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and 
Return  of  the  Prodigal,  an  altar-piece  by  Seiiz.  —  Right,  3rd  Chapel: 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Dan.  da  Volterra.  5th  Chapel :  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherda,  of  the  School 
of  Raphael,  6th  Chapel :  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
School  of  pierugino.  —  In  the  Tbanbbpt,  which  is  supported  by  Gothic  arches, 
paintings  by  Perin  del  Vaga  and  F.  ZueeJtero. 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  the  broad  Via  Sistina  (p.  138)  runs 
to  the  left,  and  to  the  right  the  small  Via  Qregoriana,  which  ends 
in  the  cross-street,  Via  Capo  le  Case.  —  Lift  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  see  helow. 

The  Scala  di  Bpagna  (PI.  I,  20,  21;  'Gradinata  di  S.  Trinltli 
de'  Monti'),  which  descends  from  S.  Trinity  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
by  135  steps,  was  constructed  by  Al,  Specchi  and  Ve  Sanctis  in 
1721-25.  Models  for  artists  with  their  picturesque  costumes  frequent 
its  vicinity.  To  the  left  of  the  steps  as  we  descend  is  the  house 
where  John  Keats  died  in  1821  (marked  by  an  inscription).  At  the 
foot  of  the  steps  is  La  Barcaccia  (barque) ,  a  tasteless  fountain  by 
Bernini.  —  The  Via  del  BabuinOy  leading  to  the  N.,  is  mentioned  on 
p*  133;  the  Via  Condoiti^  leading  to  the  W.  opposite  the  steps,  on 
p.  176.  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  piazza,  at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  del 
Bottino,  next  the  Hdtel  de  Londres,  is  a  new  lift  (every  10  min. ;  5  c.) 
to  the  Pincio. 

The  Piaiza  di  Spagna  (PI.  I,  17,  18;  82  ft.)  derives  its  name 
from  the  Palazto  di  Spagna  j  in  the  S.  part  of  the  W.  side,  which 
has  heen  the  Spanish  embassy  since  the  17th  century.  In  front  of 
the  embassy  rises  the  Column  of  the  Jmmaeolatay  erected  by  Pius  IX. 
in  honour  of  the  'Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin' ,  a  dogma 
promulgated  in  1854 ;  on  the  top  of  the  cipolline  column  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  Mary;  beneath  are  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel.  —  The  small  E.  expansion  of  the  Piazza  at  this  point  is 
known  as  the  Piazta  Mignanelli. 

To  the  S.  is  the  CoUegio  di  Propaganda  Fidt  (PI.  I,  21),  founded 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  and  extended  by  his  successor  Urban  VIII. 
(whence  ^Collegium  Z7r&anum'),  an  establishment  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  where  pupils  of  many  different  nation- 
alities are  educated  as  missionaries.  The  printing-office  of  the 
college  was  formerly  celehrated  as  the  richest  in  type  for  foreign 
languages. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna  is  the  starting-point  of  Okmibdses  to  S.  Pietro 
in  Vaticano  via  the  Piazza  Borghese  and  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  leaving  the 
Piazza  Mignanelli  (see  above)  every  10  min.   —  The  omnibnses  from  the 
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Piatea  del  Popolo  to  the  Piwxa  Venezia  paM  this  point  la  the  aftemooii 
(comp.  p.  133);  and  it  is  also  on  the  routes  of  the  omnibuses  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Via  Cavour  (p.  133),  and  from  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  339) 
to  the  Piazza  Cola  di  Rienzo  (p.  267). 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  run  the  Via  de'  Due 
Maeelli,  to  the  left  of  the  Propaganda,  and  to  the  right  the  Via  di 
Propaganda.  The  latter  leads  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  delleFratte 
at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Capo  le  CaaCy  the  next  cross-street. 

8.  Andrea  deUe  Pratte  (PI.  I,  21)  is  by  G.  B.  Querra  (1612); 
the  dome  and  campanile  are  by  Borromini;  the  facade  ^as  added 
in  1826  by  Qiua,  Valadier. 

The  pictures  in  the  interior  are  poor  works  of  the  17th  cent.:  the 
two  angels  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  choir,  by  Bernini  ^  were  originally 
destined  for  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  is  (on 
the  right  side)  the  monument  of  Lady  Falconnet  by  Mist  Samerf  on  the 
last  pillar  to  the  right,  in  front  of  the  aisle,  the  monument  of  the  artist 
B.  Schadow  (d.  1822),  by  E.  Woljf.  In  the  3rd  Chapel  to  the  left,  is  the  tomb 
of  Angelica  EaufTmann  (d.  1807).  The  Danish  archeeologist  Zoega  (d.  180^ 
and  a  converted  prince  of  Morocco  are  also  interred  in  this  chnrch. 

In  the  Yia  di  Capo  le  Case  stands  the  chnrc>h  of  8.  Qiiueppe  a 
Capo  It  Case  (PI.  I,  21),  adjoining  which  Is  the  Mubbo  Autibtico- 
Industbiale,  an  unimportant  collection  of  terracottas,  majolica, 
glass,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  other  products  of  the  artistic  in- 
dustries of  Italy  (adm.  pp.  126, 127).  Descriptive  labels  are  attached 
to  the  articles  exhibited. 

We  follow  the  Yia  di  Propaganda  farther,  and  then  turn  to 
the  left  into  the  Via  del  Nazabbno  (PI.  I,  21).  To  the  right  in 
this  street  is  an  antique  arch  of  masonry  belonging  to  the  Aqna 
Vitgoy  with  a  long  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  emperor  Claud- 
ius restored  the  aqueduct  that  had  been  *  disarranged  by  hi6  pre- 
decessor Caligula  (comp.  p.  163).  The  Via  del  Nazareno  brings  us 
to  the  new  Via  del  Tbitonb  (PI.  I,  21),  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  quarter  on  the  N.  hills  and  the  Via  del  Oorso,  which 
ends  to  the  left  (£.)  in  the  Piazza  Barberini  (p.  139),  and  to  the 
right  (W.)  in  the  Piazza  Colonna  (p.  162). 

The  Via  del  Nazareno  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  winding 
Via  della  Stamperia  (PI.  I,  21),  which  passes  the  Minisify  of 
Agricultwre  and  the  royal  Engraving  EatahlishmerU  (Begia  Cdleo- 
grafia^  p.  121),  and  ends  at  the  Fontana  TreiJi  (p.  162). 

b.  Via  Sistina.    The  Ludovisi  Quarter.    Quattro  Fontanef 

Via  Venti  Settembre. 

The  Via  Sistina  (PL  I,  21),  which  begins  above  the  Scala  di 
Spagna  and  runs  thence  to  the  S.E.,  was,  as  already  mentioned  on 
p.  132,  one  of  the  new  streets  constructed  by  Sixtus  V.  From  the 
top  of  the  Pincio  it  descends  into  the  hollow  between  that  hill  and. 
the  Quirinal,  then,  with  its  continuation  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane 
(p.  142),  crosses  first  the  crest  of  the  Quirinal  and,  beyond  another 
hollow,  that  of  the  Viminal,  and  finally,  under  the  name  of  Via 
Agostino  Depretis,  ends  on  the  Esquiline  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
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Mtiggiore  (p.  i  53),  which  flUs  in  the  vista  from  the  higher  points 
jilong  the  entire  line  of  street. 

To  the  right,  immediately  at  the  heginning  of  the  street,  close 
to  the  Piazza  S.  Trinitii  ae'  Monti,  Via  Sistina  64,  is  the  Cata  Zuc- 
eheri,  once  the  house  of  the  family  of  the  artists  of  that  name,  and 
adorned  with  some  frescoes  hy  Fedeiigo  Zncchero.  The  frescoes 
by  Cornelias,  Qyerheck,  and  other  German  artists  (1816),  which 
were  formely  here,  were  removed  to  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin 
in  1888. 

The  Corao  di  Porta  Pinciana,  which  diverges  to  the  left  farther 
on,  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  new  Ludovisi  Quarter  and  leads 
to  the  Porta  Pinciana  (p.  142). 

To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sistina,  diverges  the  Via 
did  Tntone  (p.  138),  while  on  the  slope  ascending  to  the  left  lies 
the  Piazza  Babbbkini  (PI.  I,  21,  24),  the  chief  decoration  of  which 
is  the  *Foiltaaa  del  Tritone,  by  Btminiy  with  a  Triton  blowing  a 
conch.  —  Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  fountain  is  an  annexe  of  the 
Pala»%&  Barhtrvniy  the  chief  facade  of  which  is  in  the  Via  Quattro 

Fontane;  see  p.  142. 

The  foUowiog  Omnibuses  pass  the  Piazza  Barberini:  From  the  Pieuza 
8,  Pantako  (p.  J89)  to  the  Porta  Solaria  (p.  336),  via  the  Piazza  Venezia, 
Fontana  Trevi,  Via  Veneto,  and  Via  Boncampagni.  —  From  the  Cancel- 
leria  (p.  190)  to  thd  Cotfrd  Pretorio  (p.  144),  vii  the  Piazza  Ifavona,  Pan- 
theon, Via  del  Tritone,  and  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza.  —  From  the  Canr 
celleria  (p,  190)  to  the  Porta  Pia.  —  From  the  piazza  del  Popolo  to  the 
Via  davour  (comp.  p.  133).  —  From  the  Piazza  8.  Silvettro  (p.  161)  to  the 
Piaasa  VfHario  Enumuele  (p.  1&5),  vift  the  Via  del  Tritone  and  Via  Quat- 
tro Fontane. 

To  the  left  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  rises  the  Piazza  de'  Cappuc- 
cini,  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  S.  Mazia  della  Concezione 
(PI.  I,   21,  24),    or  del   Cappuccini,   founded  in  1624   by   Card. 

Barberini. 

In  the  interior,  over  the  door,  a  copy' o(  Oiotto's  Navicella  (in  the  ves- 
tibule of  St.  Peter's,  p.  272),  by  Franc.  Beretta.  1st  Chapel  on  the  right :  "St. 
Michael,  a  Ikmous  work  by  Ovido  Reni;  in  the  3rd,  remains  of  frescoes  by 
DinnenieMno,  Over  the  high-aJtar  a  copy  of  an  Ascension  by  Lanfraneo^ 
now  destroyed.  Beneath  a  stone  in  front  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  lies  the 
founder  of  the  church,  Card.  Barberini  (*hic  jacet  pulvis  cinis  et  nihil');  on 
the  left  the  tomb  of  Alex.  SoMesky  (d.  1714),  son  of  John  III.  of  Poland. 
Last  chapel  on  the  left:  Altar-piece  by  Sac^i;  in  the  first,  one  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona. 

Beneath  the  church  are  four  Borial  Vaults  (shown  by  one  of  the 
monks ;  fee  V<  i^*)i  decorated  In  a  ghastly  manner  with  the  bones  of  about 
4000  departed  Capuchins.  Bach  vault  contains  a  tomb  with  earth  from 
Jerusalem.  In  the  case  of  a  new  interment,  the  bones  which  had  been 
longest  undisturbed  were  used  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  vaults  are 
illuminated  on  2nd  !Nov.  (All  Souls'  Day),  after  Ave  Maria. 

The  Via  Vbneto  (omnibus,  see  above),  -winding  up  the  hill 
from  the  Piazza  de'  Cappuocini,  leads  to  the  new  quarter  which  has 
sprung  up  since  1886  on  the  grounds  of  the  former  ViUa  Ludoniai. 
In  thift  street,  a  short  distance  before  its  intersection  with  the  Via 
liudovisl  and  the  Via  Boncampagni,  rises,  on  the  right,  the  hand- 
some new  — 
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Palazzo  Boncompagni-Piombino  (PI.  T,  23),  containing  the 
♦♦MusEo  BoNCAMPAGNi,  consisting  of  the  antiques  formerly  in 
the  Villa  Ludovisi.  The  collection  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Ludo- 
vico  Ludovisi.  a  nephew  of  Gregory  XV,  (1696-1632),  and  came 
by  inheritance  to  the  princes  of  Piombino  (Boncompagni-Ludo- 
visi).  Some  of  the  chief  works  (Gaul  and  his  wife ;  Orestes  and 
Electra)  were  perhaps  found  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  itself, 
where  more  recently  the  Throne  of  Venus  was  discovered,  and 
were  used  as  adornments  for  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  (p.  142).  The 
earlier  examples  ihave  been  restored  by  Al.  Algardi.  Catalogue  by 
0.  L.  Visconti,  1891.    Admission  see  pp.  126, 127.   Fee  */2  ^^' 

The  collection  is  arranged  on  the  ground-floor,  to  the  left.  Over 
the  door:  1.  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  relief ;  the  lower  half  and  the 
end  to  the  right  have  been  restored  after  an  engraving  by  Mark 
Antony,  for  which  a  sketch  by  Raphael  has  been  used.  —  Ist  Com- 
partment to  the  left,  with  a  large  marble  basin  in  the  middle: 
74.  Henna  of  Mercury  j  76.  Portrait-statue,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, carved  by  Zenon  of  Aphrodisias  (2nd  cent.  A.D.);  opposite, 
83.  Statue  of  Antoninus  Pius  j  to  the  right,  by  the  pillar :  *80. 
Relief-bust  of  Medusa  (?),  more  probably  a  sleeping  Erinys. 

2nd  Compartment.  In  the  corners,  Hermae ;  52.  Draped  Diony- 
sus ;  66.  Pallas ;  62.  Theseus.  —  **69.  Juno  Ludovisi^  the  most 
celebrated  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  heads  of  Juno 
known.  Goethe  wrote  that  *no  words  can  give  any  idea  of  itj  it  is 
like  a  poem  of  Homer'.  The  head  was  not  orginally  intended  to  be 
exhibited  alone,  but  was  designed  for  a  colossal  statue.  The  former 
theory  that  the  type  was  derived  from  a  celebrated  work  by  Poly- 
cletus  in  the  Heraum  in  Argos  cannot  be  maintained ;  more  pro- 
bably it  corresponds  to  the  ideal  elaborated  by  the  later  Attic 
School  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  —  *67.  Bronze  Head  of  an  elderly 
Roman  (the  title  Scipio  Africanus  or  Julius  Caesar  is  erroneous). 
59.  Hermes  as  god  of  eloquence  (logios),  in  the  same  attitude  as  the 
so-called  Germanicus  in  the  Louvre.  (The  right  arm  is  erroneously 
restored;  and  in  the  left  hand  should  be  a  herald's  baton  of  metal 
instead  of  a  purse.)  57.  Athene  Parihenos^  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  faithful  copies  extant  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Phidias,  exe- 
cuted, according  to  the  inscription,  by  Antiochos  (or  Metiochos)  of 
Athens  (about  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  epoch).  The  statue 
has  been  freely  and  unskilfully  retouched  and  the  arms  erroneously 
restored  (the  outstretched  right  hand  held  a  goddess  of  victory,  and 
the  left  hand  rested  on  the  rim  of  the  shield). 

3rd  Compartment.  *43.  A  Gaul  and  his  Wifej  a  colossal  group. 
The  Gaul,  hard  pressed  by  the  foe,  has  found  time  to  deal  his  wife 
the  fatal  blow,  and  now  stabs  himself  in  a  mortal  part.  His  coun- 
tenance, turned  towards  his  pursuers,  expresses  defiant  satisfactioii 
in  the  thought  that  he  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  foes  alive. 
This  group  probably  formed  the  centre  of  a  cycle  of  statues,  the 
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right  extremity  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Dying  Ganl  in  the 
Oapitoline  Musenm  (p.  208) ,  and  of  which  the  hronze  originals 
were  placed  on  the  Acropolis  of  Pergamnm  in  honour  of  the  victory 
of  Attains  I.  (!U1-197  B.C.;  comp.  p.  xM;  the  right  arm  is 
erroneously  restored,  it  should  not  conceal  the  profile  of  the  Gaul, 
and  the  hand  should  grasp  the  hilt  of  the  sword  from  the  other 
side).  —  42.  Fragment  of  a  statne  of  a  Ilyksos  king  (Egypt ;  about 
2000  B.C.);  41.  Dionysus  leaning  on  a  satyr.  —  *B9.  So-called 
Group  of  Orestes  and  Eleetra,  according  to  the  inscription  by  Mene- 
laus,  pupil  of  Stephanos,  of  the  school  of  Pasiteles  (1st  cent.  B.C.; 
comp.  p.  xlviii).  This  group  has  also  been  described  as  Theseus  and 
i£thra,  Penelope  and  Telemaohus,  Merope  and  Cresphontes,  but 
most  probably  it  is  a  sepulchral  group  without  mythological  refe- 
rence. ' —  By  the  window  behind  No.  43 :  33.  Archaic  colossal  Head 
of  a  Goddess,  usually  called  Hera,  but  probably  connected  with  the 
throne  mentioned  below  and  in  that  case  Venus  Erycina.  32.  Satyr 
presenting  Wine ;  instead  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  the  right  hand  should 
hold  a  jug.  —  24.  Tree-trunk  with  attributes  of  Bacchus;  a  purely 
decoratiTe  work  and  not  the  shaft  of  a  candelabrum ;  the  top  was 
(ormed  of  a  fir-cone ;  26.  Apollo.  —  Opposite :  *36.  Warrior  repos- 
ingj  perhaps  one  of  a  pair  of  statues  placed  as  symbolical  guardians 
beside  a  doorway.  —  •BT,  Ares  reposing;  the  dreamy  and  pensive 
pose  of  the  god  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  little  god  of 
love.  The  group  is  imperfect  on  the  left  side;  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  another  figure  originally  stood  here  or  not  (per- 
haps Aphrodite  touching  the  shoulder  of  the  god). 

Corridor  (beside  No.  38) :  to  the  left,  12.  Archaic  draped  statue 
of  a  Woman,  a  work  of  the  early  Peloponnesian  school,  and  not  un- 
like the  Vesta  Giustiniani  and  the  so-called  Dancer  from  Hercula- 
neum;  10.  Colossal  sarcophagus,  with  a  battle  between  barbarians 
and  Romans  (3rd  cent,  A.D.) ;  7.  Sarcophagus,  with  a  battle  of  bar- 
barians. —  Upon  the  last,  no  number :  *Marble  Throne  for  a  Colos- 
sal Statue  of  Aphrodite,  The  back  (now  facing  the  spectator)  shows 
the  birth  of  the  goddess  from  the  sea;  on  the  right  side,  a  veiled 
matron  offering  incense  from  a  censer,  and  on  the  left  side,  a  nude 
girl  blowing  a  flute,  the  reference  being  to  the  double  conception 
of  Aphrodite  as  Urania  and  Pandemos  (amor  sacro  e  profano).  This 
admirable  specimen  of  the  developed  archaic  art  was  discovered  in 
1886  during  excavations  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  on  the  spot  wheru  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  stood  in  antiquity.  The  colossal 
head  (No.  33 ;  see  above)  was  found  in  the  17th  cent.,  also  most 
probably  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa;  and  it  has  therefore  been  sup-< 
posed  that  it  belonged  to  the  acrolithio  statue  (i.e.  a  statue  of  wood 
with  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  stone)  of  the  goddess  worshipped  in 
the  temple. 

Beyond  the  Palazzo  Piombino,  the  Via  Veneto  leads  to  the  Porta 
Pincfana  (PI.  T,  20,  23),  re-opcned  in  1888.  In  the  Via  Lombardia, 
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the  second  side-street  on  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Oasiko 

bbll'  Atiboba,  helongihg  to  the  Villa  Lndovisi  (open  before  9  a.m.). 

On  the  ground-floor  is  a  ceiling-painting  of  •Aurora,  and  on  the 

first-floor  Fama,  both  by  Que^no. 

The  district  on  Which  the  present  Lndorisi  quarter  now  standi  was 
occupied  in  antiquity  by  the  splendid  ChirdoM  of  Sallusty  the  historian, 
which  were  afterwards  acquired  by  the  emperors.  The  numerous  edifices 
in  these  gardens  are  now  represented  by  a  large  domed  building  with 
eight  nichea  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Via  SaUuatiana,  called  without  found- 
ation 'Tempio  di  Venere\  but  most  probably  a  nyinpheeajai. 


From  the  Piazza  Barberini  (p.  139),  the  Via  Sistina  is  continued 
by  the  Via  Qtjattbo  Fontanb  (tl.  I,  II,  24),  in  which,  to  the  left, 
at  the  comer  of  the  piazza,  is  the  handsome  — 

•Falaiso  Barberini  (PI.  I,  24),  begun  by  Madema  under  Ur- 
ban VIII.,  and  completed  hy  Bernini  (p.  Ixxi).  The  court,  laid  out  as 
a  garden,  contains  a  marble  statue  of  2%or9a2(2»en,  by  E.Wolff,  after 
a  work  by  the  master  himself,  erected  here,  near  his  studio,  by  his 
pupils  and  friends.  —  The  principal  staircase  is  to  the  left  under 
the  axcades ;  built  into  it  is  a  Greek  tomb-relief  (top  half  modem)  •, 
on  the  landing  of  the  first  floor,  a  Hon  in  high-relief,  from  TIyoM. 
A  number  of  mediocre  ancient  sculptures  are  distributed  throughout 
the  courts  and  other  parts  of  the  building.  —  At  the  top  of  the 
staircase  is  the  Sculpture  Saloon,  containing,  among  a  number  of 
ancient  and  modern  works,  an  admirable  ^Statue  by  a  Greek  master, 
near  the  entrance,  representing  a  woman  with  one  arm  extended. 
This  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  nymph,  a  Dido,  or  a  Laodamla; 
but  it  more  probably  represents  a  suppliant  for  protection  at  an 
altar,  grasping  a  twig  (now  broken  off)  in  the  right  hand; 

At  the  right  end  of  the  arcades  a  winding  staircase  (13  steps, 

then  to  the  right)  ascends  to  the  Gallbkia  Babbbbiki  (admission, 

pp.  126,  127;  catalogues  for  the  use  of  Yisitors).  —  This  may  be 

called  the  gallery  of  disappointment.    In  EaphaeVB  Fomarina  we 

expect  to  find  a  beauty  radiant  with  the  charms  ot  youth,  whereas 

her  features  present  an  almost  haggard  appearance,  to  which  the 

ill-preserved  condition  of  the  picture   further  contributes.    In 

Ouido  RenVs  Beatrice  Cenci  we  hope  to  see  a  countenance  Judith- 

cike,  and  characterised  by  stem  resolve,  instead  of  which  we  en- 

lounter  a  pale,   delicate  face.  Lastly,  when  we  inspect  DUrer's 

Christ  among  the  Scribes,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  doubt  its 

authenticity ;  the  numerous  heads  are  ungrouped,  some  of  them 

resemble  caricatures,  and  it  is  in  the  execution  of  the  hands  alone 

that  the  workmanship  of  the  great  master  is  apparent. 

I.  Boom  :  16.  Pomarancio^  Magdalen  ;  20.  PamUgianino^  Betrothal  of  St. 
Catharine.  —  II.  Book  -.  d8.  After  Raphael^  Madonna  ^  36.  Innocmto  da  Imola, 
Madonna  J  38.  Titian,  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  painted  about  1540  but  re- 
touched i  53.  Franc.  Francia  (?),  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome  j  59.  Sodoma  (?), 
Mudonna;  84.  School  of  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna^  65.  Sac(^i,  Urban  VIII.; 
68.  Mengi,  Portrait  of  his  daughter-,  69.  Pontormo  (after  Morelli),  Pygma- 
lion 5  72.  Franc.  Francia  (?),  Madonna ;  73.  Masaccio  (?),  Portrait.  —  HI.  Boom  : 
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16.  ImUat^r  0/  Pakna  Vecehio  (not  TUian),  *La  8cMftYa%  female  portrait; 


of  the  M-ealled  Fomarlaa ,  eo  frequently  copied,  sadly  iigared;  86.  B,  Q<ae- 
tano,  Lttcreua  Cenei,  stepmother  of  Beatrice ;  87.  Spanish  School^  Anna  Go- 
lonna-,  *88.  Guido  Rent,  Beatrice  Cenci  (so-called;  p.  195);  90.  N.  Pouuin, 
Death  of  Germanicua;  92.  Claude  Lorrain,  Sea-piece;  94.  And.  del  Sarto^ 
Holy  Family;. 96.  il«ii6ranc«(?),  Philosopher;  97.  Behool  of  Sandro  BoUieelH, 
Anntinciation. 

On  the  highest  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Barherina  (adm.  see  p.  125)  which 
contains  7O0O  MSS.,  a  number  of  ancient  bronze  cistas  from  Palestrina, 
miniatures  by  Giulio  Clovio  (a  pupil  of  Raphael),  a  volume  of  architectonic 
sketches  by  QittUano  da  Sangallo^  etc.    Librarian,  the  Abbi  PieraUti. 

The  Via  Qaattro  Fontane  ascdTide  the  Qnirinal,  at  the  top  of 
which  it  intersects  the  street  made  by  Pins  IV.  (p.  132),  which  leads 
from  the  Piazza  del  Qoirinale  to  the  N.E.  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Quirinal  to  the  Porta  Pia.  At  the  point  of  intersection  are  the 
Qvattro  Fontane  (PI.  I,  24),  the  four  fountains  after  which  the 
street  is  named.  To  the  right,  in  the  Via  Quirinale  (p.  150),  is  the 
small  church  of  8.  Carlo  or  8.  Ca^Uno,  huilt  by  B^rrominl  in  the  most 
extravagantly  'baroqne*  style.  Straight  on,  In  the  direction  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  the  street  descends  to  the  Via  Nazlonale  (p.  148). 

The  Via  Vbnti  Sbttembkb  (PI.  I,  24,  27,  26),  leading  to  the 
N.E.  from  the  Quattro  Fontane,  derives  its  name  from  the  entry  of 
the  Italian  troops  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  which  made  Rome  the  capital 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Several  lines  of  Omnibdsks  traverse  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  notably 
those  starting  from  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  339).  1.  From  the  Porte  Pia  to  the 
Piazza  della  Caneelleria  (p.  190),  every  10  min.,  via  Piazza  Barberini.  Pi- 
azza Colonna,  and  Piazza  Navone  (Circo  Agonale,  p.  184).  —  2.  From 
Porta  Pia  to  Piazza  Cola  di  Rienzo  (p.  267),  every  13  min.,  via  Piazza  Bar- 
berini, Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  Piazza  Borghese.  —  3.  From  Piazza  delQfii- 
rinale  (p.  150)  to  S.  Agneie  Fuori  (p.  340). 

The  corner-house  In  this  street,  to  the  right,  at  the  Quattro  Fon- 
tane, is  the  Palazzo  Albani,  originally  built  by  Dom.  Fontana,  and 
afterwards  inhabited  by  Cardinal  Al.Albanl,  the  friend  of  Wlnckel- 
mann.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  large  new  War  Office.  —  The 
Via  8,  Nieola  di  ToUntino  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Ludovisi  quarter 
(p.  139),  passing  the  church  of  the  same  name,  adorned  with  17th 
cent,  frescoes  and  sculptures. 

In  the  Piazza  S.  Bernardo,  which  opens  on  the  right,  is  the  round 
church  of  S.  Bebnabdo  (PI.  I,  24),  originally  one  of  the  corner- 
halls  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (p.  145),  consecrated  in  1600. 
The  Taulting  is  ancient,  but,  like  the  Pantheon,  was  originally  open 
in  the  centre. 

Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  is  the 
ancient  church  of  8.  Susanna  (PI.  I,  24),  altered  to  its  present 
form  in  1600  by  C.  Madema.  Paintings  from  the  history  of  St.  Su- 
sanna (martyred  under  Diocletian)  and  of  Susanna  of  the  Apocrypha, 
by  Baldassare  Croee  and  Cesart  Nebbia.  —  Farther  on,  on  the  same 
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side  of  the  street,  is  the  cbutch  of  S.  Maria  i>ei«la  Yittobia  (PI.  I, 
24),  80  called  fiom  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  is  said  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  gaining  the  victory  for  the  imperial  troops  at 
the  battle  of  the  ^White  Hill'  near  Prague  (1620),  afterwards  de- 
posited here,  but  burned  in  1833.  The  church,  with  the  exception  of 
the  facade,  was  designed  by.  C,  Madema, 

In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right,  an  altar-piece  (Vary  giving  the  Infant 
Christ  to  St.  Francis)  and  frescoes  (the  ecstasy  and  ^Stigmata*  of  St,  Francis) 
by  DomenicMno.  By  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left  is  the  notorious  group  of  St. 
Theresa  by  Bernini  (covered^  26  c.)*  In  the  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left,  the  Trinity 
by  Quercino.  The  apse  was  gorgeously  restored  on  1884  at  the  cost  of 
Prince  Al.  Torlonla,  and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Serra  (Procession  after 
the  battle  of  the  White  Hill). 

At  the  opposite  comer,  where  the  Piazza  delle  Terme  opens, 
is  the  conspicuous  Fontanonb  dbu.'  Acuua  Fhuob  (PI.  I,  24), 
erected  by  Domenico  FonUma  under  Sixtus  Y.  (Felice  Peretti). 
The  badly-executed  Moses,  an  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  by 
Prospero  Breaeiano,  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  vexation  on  account 
of  his  failure ;  at  the  sides  Aaron  and  Gideon  by  Oiov,  Bait.  deUa 
Porta  and  Flaminio  Vaeca ;  in  front  four  modem  lions  (originals  in 
the  Vatican,  p.  307).  The  Acqua  Felice  was  conducted  hither  in 
1583  from  Colonna  in  theAlban  Mts.,  a  distance  of  13  M. 

The  Via  Venti  Settembre  proceeds,  past  the  Finance  Office  built 
by  Canevari,  and  the  statue  (by  Ferrari)  of  Quint,  Sella  (d.  1884), 
statesman  and  several  times  minister  of  finance,  to  the  Porta  Pia 
(p.  339;  16-20  min.  from  the  Quattro  Fontane). 

Projecting  in  a  quadrangular  form  from  the  town-wall  at  the  K.E. 
angle  of  the  town  is  the  Campo  BLilitare  or  Castro  Preiorio  (PI.  I,  29,  32), 
the  camp  of  the  Praetorians  of  imperial  Rome,  originally  established  by 
Tiberius,  but  destroyed  by  Constantine  so  far  as  it  did  not  form  part  of 
the  town-wall.  At  the  end  to  the  N.,  and  on  the  side,  traces  of  gates  are 
still  distinguished^  the  wall  was  skirted  by  a  passage,  under  which  are 
several  small  chambers.  The  Campo,  which  has  been  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
is  again  devoted  to  military  purposes. 

Ohhibus  to  the  Piaxea  deUa  CkmceUiria,  see  p.  190. 

c.  Fiassa  delle  Terme.  ViaKazionale.  Via  &  Piazza  del  Quirinale. 

On  the  £.  side  of  the  Piazza  dellb  Tebme  and  the  adjoining 
Piazza  dbi  CiNauE  Cbnto  (Pl.  I,  27)  is  the  Bailwaj  Station,  con- 
structed by  Miri^reand  Bianchi  in  1872.  Opposite  the  arrital-plat* 
form  begins  the  wide  Via  Cavour,  leading  to  the  Piazza  delV  Esqui- 
lino  and  the  Forum  (see  p.  167).  —  In  front  of  the  main  facade  of 
the  station,  which  faces  the  ThermsB  of  Diocletian,  is  a  Monument 
to  the  500  Italian  soldiers  who  were  surprised  and  slain  at  Dogali 
by  the  Abyssinians  in  1886.  A  small  obelisk  from  the  temple  of 
Isis  (p.  167),  found  in  1882,  has  been  incorporated  in  this  monu- 
ment. —  Excavations  to  the  £.  of  the  station  have  revealed  the  most 
important  extant  fragment  of  the  Wall  of  Servius  (p.  xxvii),  a  work 
of  hewn  masonry  40  ft.  in  height.  This  wall  could  formerly  be  traced 
to  the  Arch  of  Gallienus  (p.  165),  but  has  now  been  covered  up,  ex- 
cept the  portions  mentioned  on  pp.  149,  156,  166,  199,  and  244. 
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The  Piazza  delle  Terme  and  Piatta  dei  Cinqae  Genio  are  the  starting- 
points  for  two  lines  of  TsAinrATS.  1.  To  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  164)  via 
the  Via  Vazionale,  every  4  min.  —  2.  To  the  Campo  Verano  (Cemetery, 
p.  310),  viil  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  where 
we  join  the  tramway  to  Tivoli,  every  15-25  min.  —  3.  This  point  is  also 
passed  by  the  tramway  from  the  Piazza  Vmezia  (p.  164)  to  the  Piazza  S. 
CHovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  256).  via  theViaXazionale,  VialePrinc.  Margherita, 
Via  Carlo  Alberto,  Piazza  vitt.  Emannele,  and  Via  Merulana,  every  i/ihr. 

The  ThemuB  of  Diocletian  (PI.  I,  11),  which  glre  name  to  the 
piazza,  were  the  most  extensive  therms  in  Rome,  and  were  completed 
by  Diocletian  and  his  co-regent  Maxlmlan  in  305-6  A.D.  The  prin- 
cipal boilding  was  enclosed  by  a  wall ,  the  outline  of  the  round 
central  portion  ('exedra*)  of  which,  Is  preserved  by  the  new  houses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Nazlonsle  (p.  148).  The  comers  of  the 
contalning-wall  were  occupied  by  circular  domed  structures,  one  of 
which  Is  now  the  church  of  S.  Bernardo  (p.  143),  and  another  is 
built  Into  the  prison  on  the  Via  Timlnale.  The  circumference  of  the 
baths  is  said  to  have  been  about  2000  yds.,  or  half  as  much  again 
as  that  of  the  Baths  of  Oaracalla  (p.  246),  and  the  number  of  daily 
bathers  3000.  The  ftont  faced  the  £.,  and  the  circular  part,  men- 
tioned above,  was  at  the  bads.  Tradition  ascribes  the  execution  of 
the  work  to  condemned  Christians,  in  memory  of  whom  the  church 
of  St  Gyriacus,  no  longer  existing,  was  erected  here  as  early  as  the 
&th  century. 

Pius  rv.  entrusted  Michael  Angela  with  the  task  of  converting 
part  of  the  Thermso  Into  a  Cafthuiian  Convent.  The  large  vaulted 
central  hall,  the  former  Tepidarium,  was  accordingly  converted  into 
the  church  of  *S.  Maria  degli  Angell  (PI.  I,  27),  which  was  con- 
secrated on  Aug.  6th,  1561 .  The  present  transept  was  then  the  nave, 
the  portal  was  on  the  end  on  the  right,  and  the  high-altar  placed  on 
the  left.  In  1749  VanviUUi  disfigured  the  church  by  converting  the 
nave  into  the  transept,  placing  the  entrance  on  the  W.  side  (opposite 

the  fountain,  p.  148),  and  other  injudicious  alterations. 

A  small  BoTUNDA  is  first  entered.  The  first  tomb  on  the  right  is  that  of 
the  painter  Carlo  Xaratta  (d.  1713).  The  fijrst  tomb  on  the  left  is  that  of 
Salrator  Rosa  (d.  1673).  Li  the  Chapel ,  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magda- 
len, an  altar-piece  by  Arrigo  Fiamimnffo. 

We  neact  enter  the  great  TuAKasn.  The  niche  on  the  right  in  the  passage 
contains  a  ooloosal  statue  of  St.  Bmno,  by  Boudon;  in  the  chapel  on  the  left, 
the  Delivery  of  the  Keys,  an  excellent  altar-piece  by  Oirol,  MuzioM.  The 
transept  (formerly  the  nave)  is  100  yds.  long,  29  yds.  wide,  and  90  ft  high. 
Of  the  16  eolumns,  each  46  ft.  in  height,  eight  are  antique,  of  oriental 
granite,  which  were  barbaiously  white- washed  by  Vanritelli,  and  the 
others  were  bnilt  of  brick  when  the  church  was  restored.  —  Most  of  the 
large  pictures  were  brought  from  St.  Peter's,  where  they  are  replaced  by 
copies  in  mosaic.  In  the  right  half  (on  the  pavement  the  meridian  of  Rome, 
laid  down  by  Bianduni  in  1703):  on  the  right.  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  by 
Miceioiini;  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  after /Vonc.  Vanni  (original  in  St.  Peter's);  on 
the  left,  St.  Jerome  among  the  hermits,  an  excellent  work  by  MuzianoCLuid- 
actkpehy Bril)'y  Miracles  of  St.  Beter,  BttgUoni.  At  the  narrow  end:  chapel 
of  B.  Nioeold  Albwgatl.  In  the  left  half:  on  the  left,  Mass  of  St.  Basil  with 
the  Emperor  Valens,  SubleprM;  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  Pomp,  Battoni;  on 
the  right,  Immaculate  Conception,  P.  Bianehi;  Resuscitation  of  Tabitha,  P. 
Coztanii.    At  the  narrow  end :  chapel  of  St.  Bruno. 
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In  the  Tribune  \  right,  RomanelUi  Mary's  first  visit  to  the  Temple ;  Do- 
menichinOf  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (painted  in  oil  on  the  wall))  left, 
Pomaraneio,  Death  of  Ananias  and  Saj>phira ;  Maratta,  Baptism  of  Christ.  The 
choir  contains  two  monuments  (1.  Pius  IV.,  r.  Ant.  Serbelloni),  designed 
by  Michael  Angela. . 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  Thermse,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Carthusians,  now  accommodate  various  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  and  the  newly  opened  — 

t'Maseo  Nazionale  alle  Terme  Diocleziane  (PI.  I,  27).  The 
present  entrance  to  the  museum  is  by  the  door  to  the  right  in 
the  corner  opposite  the  railway-station  (marked  ^Ospizio  Margherita 
per  i  Poveri  Ciechi' ;  to  the  left  in  the  court) ;  but  the  entrance 
afterwards  will  be  from  the  Yia  della  Gernaia ,  on  the  other  side. 
The  Museum  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  antiques  discovered 
on  public  property  within  the  city -limits.  The  most  important 
discoveries  hitherto  have  been  made  on  the  Palatine  and  in  the 
course  of  excavations  beside  the  Tiber.  The  arrangement  etc.  of 
the  exhibits  are  naturally  liable  to  frequent  alterations.  Director, 
Prof.  E,  de  Ruggitro,  Admission  see  p.  126,  127. 

We  first  ascend  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  to  the  — 

First  FLOon.  —  Room  I. :  Sculptures  from  the  tomb  of  C.  SuL- 
'pici'us  Platorinua,  a  man  of  rank  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  found  in 
1880  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Farnesina  (p.  314 ;  a  drawing  of  the 
monument  hangs  near  the  exit-door) ;  richly  decorated  marble  urns, 
a  statue  probably  of  StUpicia  Platorina,  daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ]  excellent  bust  of  a  girl,  probably  Minatia  Polla^  whose 
urn  was  found  in  the  tomb.  This  room  also  contains  stucco-reliefs 
from  the  Roman  house  discovered  in  the  same  garden  (see  RoomlY. 
and  Cloisters).  —  Room  II.  *Bronze  Figure  of  a  Pugilisi^  evidently 
represented  as  conversing  with  a  comrade  or  an  umpire,  an  admirable 
work  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  realism  of  this  repulsive  figure 
extends  even  £o  the  marks  of  injury  received  in  fighting;  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  the  accurately  reproduced  covering  of  the  hand 
of  strong  leather  bands  fastened  with  metal  hooks.  This  statue  ivas 
found  in  1884  during  the  building  of  the  TeatroNazionale  (p.  149),  as 
was  also  the  Ntuie  bronze  figure  of  a  Man  leaning  ona  staffs  described  as 
another  athlete,  or,  with  less  probability,  as  a  Hellenistic  prince.  Here 
also  are  several  fragments  of  gilded  draped  (imperial)  statues  and  three 
archaistic  female  Herms,  in  black  marble,  from  the  Palatine.  — 
Room  III.  Bronze  Statue  of  Dionysus,  found  In  1885  in  the  Tiber 
beside  the  Ponte  Garibaldi,  apparently  Campanian  work  of  the  3rd 
cent.  B.C.  The  colour-effect  of  the  different  materials  should  be  noted ; 
the  eyes  of  marble,  the  lips  of  red  copper,  the  diadem  with  silver  or- 
namentation. The  depressed  right  hand  held  a  two-handled  beaker. 
Basalt  Figure  of  a  Youth,  from  the  Palatine  j  Wings  and  helmet  of 
a  gilded  bronze  statue  of  Victory,  found  in  1891  beside  the  Ponte 
Sisto,  originally  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  Pons  Valenriniani 
(p.  319)  ;  Votive  hand,  in  bronze;  Bacchic  double  herma,  in  bronze. 
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-^  Room  lY. :  Admirable  stacco-Teliefs  from  the  Roman  house  in 
the  Farnesina  garden,  some  with  ornamental  designs,  others  with 
Agures,  masterly  in  conception.  —  Room  V. :  **MarbU  Statue  of 
a  hneding  Youthy  found  in  Nero's  Villa  at  Subiaco,  an  admirable 
Greek  original  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great;  subject  not 
yet  identified.  Head  of  a  sleeping  Woman  (Aiiadue  ?),  found  beside 
the  preceding;  Marble  Statue  of  Dionysut.  found  in  1881  in  Ha- 
drian's Villa  near  Tivoli,  a  copy  of  a  Greek  bronze  original  of  about 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  (the  tree- trunk  to  the  right  w^s  added  by  the 
copyist).  The  glass-case  contains  large  glass  yessels  and  votive  frag- 
ments from  the  celebrated  temple  of  iGsculapius  on  the  island  in 
the  Tiber.  —  An  adjoining  cabinet  (locked ;  the  custodian  opens  it 
on  request)  contains  a  Hermaphrodite^  found  at  the  Teatro  Gostanzi 

in  1879,  the  best  extant  specimen  of  this  type. 

Another  room,  soon  to  beopened,  contains  the  most  valuable  discover- 
ies in  the  Atrimn  Vettae  (p.  TQu):  Statues  of  priestesses;  imperial  busts, 
including  a  beautiful  youthful  portrait  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  also  a  treasure 
trove  buried  in  the  Atrium  Vestae  under  Pope  Harinus  U.  (942-946),  con- 
sisting of  830  English  coins,  sent  to  Rome  as  ^Peter's  Pence',  bearing  the 
stamps  of  Alfred  the  Great  (871-9U1),  Edward  I.  (901-924),  Athelstane  (924-940), 
Edmund  L  (940-946),  etc. 

On  the  Gbound-Floob  our  attention  is  flrst  claimed  by  the 
Cafihutian  Ototstera,  constructed  after  Michael  Angelo'a  designs,  con- 
verted to  military  purposes  in  1870,  but  recently  restored  and 
opened  on  three  aides. 

The  fourth  or  W.  wing,  in  which  the  partition-walls  between 
the  columns  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  contains  some  interesting 
^Frescoes  and  Mosaics^  and  some  sculptures. 

The  finest  Paintings  are  those  from  the  Roman  house  discovered  in 
the  garden  of  tiie  Villa  Farnesina  (p.  314).  A  plan  of  the  excavations  is 
exhibited^  and  the  pictures  are  indicated  by  letters  corresponding  to  the 
rooms  in  which  they  were  found.  —  A.  Corridor^  ornamental  designs  on 
a  white  ground.  D.  Bedroom:  paintings  on  a  red  ground^  the  painter's 
name  8eleuko9  (almost  illegible)  is  here  scratched  on  the  paintings.  —  E. 
Bedroom,  also  with  red  walls.  —  C.  Hall  with  black  walls  and  a  clever 
running  frieze  of  figures  (scenes  from  a  court  of  justice).  —  The  most 
interesting  and  best  preserved  are  the  decorations  of  B.  Bedroom  with  red 
tffaj^  which  imitate  a  room  hung  with  easel-pictures.  The.  owner  was 
an  admirer  of  ancient  pictures^  thus,  e.g.,  the  adornment  of  the  Aphro- 
dite (B,  5)  corresponds  with  the  arcbaistic  style  of  Greek  art  in  the  5th 
cent.  B.O.  ^  the  smaller  paintings,  a  Woman  with  a  lyre,  and  a  Girl,  seem 
somewhat  later  in  style;  while  tiie  central  picture  on  the  other  wall,  the 
Education  of  Bacchus,  appears  to  be  an  eminent  example  of  the  art  of 
the  Augustan  age.  The  numerous  Egyptian  motives  (Isis,  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  etc.)  in  the  subsidiary  figures  and  ornamentation  shoiQd  be  noted. 
—  F.  Corridor,  with  less  carefiil  square  pictures  on  a  white  ground.  — 
The  following  frescoes  were  found  in  1876  in  a  columbarium  near  the 
Ponte  Haggiore  brought  into  use  again  in  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  and  disfigured  by 
a  second  coat  of  stucco.  They  represent  scenes  from  the  stories  of  i£neas 
and  Romulus;  e.g.  Betrothal  of  ^neas  andLavinia,  Building  of  the  walls 
of  Lavinium;  Battle  on  the  Numicus  between  the  Laurentini  andRutuli; 
Apotheosis  of  ^neas ;  Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia ;  Romulus  and  Remus  exposed 
on  the  Tiber. 

Mosaics.  The  lai^e  Nile  landscape  on  the  back- wall  was  found  on 
the  Avenfine.    The  others,  on  the  window-wall,  come  from  a  Roman  villa 
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near  Baecano  (p.  77):  four  charioteers  in  the  colours  of  fonr  parties  (fae- 
tiones),  five  muses  with  their  names  inscribed  beside  them,  mythological 
scenes  (e.g.  Jupiter  and  Ganymede,  Ulysses  escaping  from  the  cave  of 
Polyphemus,  Punishment  of  Marsyas,  Contest  of  Eros  and  Pan).  —  Mosaic 
picture  of  a  recumbent  corpse,  with  the  legend  Fvifidt  aauTOV>  %aow  thiyaeir, 
from  a  tomb  on  the  Via  Appia  -,  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  found  in  the  Gasti» 
Pretorio  ^  six  fish,  very  delicately  coloured  •,  *Ma8lj:s  ana  Victories,  belonging 
to  the  lainge  round  mosaic  in  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca  in  the  Vatican  (p.  296). 
ScuLPTUBKs.  Torso  of  Mmerva  trith  (keJBgU^  foxoA  in  the  Tiber;  Rape 
of  Cora  (or  of  an  Amazon?),  fragment  of  a  life-size  groups  BepUca  qf  the 
Juno  Barberini  (p.  299),  Head  of  a  dying  Persian^  both  from  the  Palatine. 

The  first  (S.)  of  the  three  open  wings  of  the  Cloisters  contains 
fine  architectural  fragments ;  seven  busts  of  celebrated  charioteers 
of  about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  found  in  a  Roman  villa  outside  the 
Porta  Portese ;  etc.  Four  cabinets  lighted  from  above  are  being  built 
here  to  contain  the  bronze  and  marble  works  now  in  Room  V.  (p.  147), 
and  also  a  Statue  of  Apollo,  found  in  the  Tiber,  a  copy  of  a  Greek 
original  perhapsby  Phidias.  —  The  second  wing  contains  inscriptions 
and  portrait-heads.  —  In  the  third  wing  are  a  statue  of  Yenus  and 
a  statue  of  a  Roman  matron  (both  found  In  the  Tiber,  with  evident 
traces  of  painting),  a  fine  yase  with  reliefs  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, etc.  —  In  the  court  in  the  centre  is  a  collection  of  architec- 
tural and  sculptured  fragments,  including  numerous  boundary- 
stones  dating  from  the  Tiber  regulation-* works  of  Augustus,  Tiajan, 
and  other  emperors.  Round  the  fountain  in  the  middle  are  seven 
colossal  heads  of  animals  from  a  fountain  found  ndarTra;>an'8  Forum. 
On  the  S.  side  are  several  sarcophagi,  of  which  the  last  but  one  has 
reliefs  from  the  history  of  Medea,  The  cypresses  ar«  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  delle  Terms,  opposite  the  entrance 
to  S.  Maria  degli  Angell  (p. 145)  is  a  Fountain^  fed  by  the  Aqua 
Marda  (jp.  346),  which  sends  up  a  copious  and  lofty  jet,  especially 
conspicuous  at  night,  when  the  piazza  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 
(p.  145),  and  through  the  middle  of  the  circular  wall  of  the  Ther- 
msB,  runs  the  broad  Via  Kasionftle  (PI.  I,  27 ;  II,  24, 20),  not  begun 
before  1870,  now  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city,  and  during 
the  season  as  thronged  with  passengers  and  vehicles  as  the  Gorso 
itself  (Tramways,  Nos.  1  &  3,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix).  On  the  right 
the  Via  Torino  leads  to  8.  Bernardo  (p.  143).  In  the  Via  Nazionale, 
to  the  left,  stands  the  Hdtel  Quirinale  and,  farther  on,  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  of  St.  PaiUy  a  Gothic  structure  built  by  Street  in 
1879,  with  chimes  (p.  124).  The  most  important  cross-'Street  is 
the  Via  Quattro  Fo'ntane  —  Via  Agostino  DepretiSy  which  leads  on 
the  right  to  the  Pal.  Barberini  (p.  142)  and  on  the  left  to  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  (p.  163). 

To  the  left  in  the  Via  Nazionale  (No.  154)  is  the  OaUeria  Tene- 
rani  (Wed.,  1-4;  at  other  times,  fee),  a  complete  collection  of  the 
original  models  of  the  sculptor  P.  Tenerani  (d.  1869).  —  To  the  right 
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is  the  small  ehurcli  of  8,  VUaUj  on  a  site  oonaideiably  lower  thau 
the  new  street-leyel.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  hand- 
some building  of  the  — 

Oalleria  d'Arte  Xodema  (PI.  II ,  24),  bnilt  in  1880-83  by 
Piacentini,  and  mostly  arranged  for  exhibitions.  A  modest  side- 
entrance  admits  to  the  'Gallery  of  Modern  Art',  the  nnclens  of  a 
collection  of  Italian  art  of  the  19th  cent.  (adm.  see  pp.  126,  127). 

Book  I.  Oangeri^  Fulvia,  a  marble  statue.  Faintings :  Vanni,  Plague 
at  Siena;  IfanOj  Befugiunx  Feccatonuu;  Patini,  The  heir.  —  Cobbido&II.: 
De  NiUi»y  Bacea  in  Uie  Bois  de  Boulogne  ^  Zezzoi,  Lane  in  Venice.  The 
adjoining  cabinet  contains  a  death-mask  of  Canova,  etc.  —  Gobbidob  III. 
and  Cabinet  :  B.  Piseelli,  Drawings  from  Boman  history ;  Oiordi^  Messldor; 
Marius  de  Mttria^  Moonlight.  —  Boom  IV.  Bronzes:  Maccoffnani-t  Boy  en- 
tering a  bath;  Maraini-,  Sappho;  Otubarra^  Juggler.  Paintings:  Michettiy 
II  Voto  (procession  in  a  village  church  in  the  Abruzzi);  Cammerano^  Battle 
of  S.  Martino ;  Fatfori^  Gustozza ;  FausHniy  Gycle  of  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Christ. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right  is  the  Palazzo  Hu/fer  and  to  the  left  are 
the  new  building  of  the  Banea  Bomana  and  the  high-lying  gar- 
dens of  the  Viila  Aldobrandini, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  del  Quirinale  (p.  160;  to  the 
right),  the  Via  Naxionale  expands  into  tbe  triangular  Piaeza  Mag- 
NAi^AFOLi  (PI.  II,  20),  in  the  middle  of  wkieh,  within  a  railing,  is 
a  fragment  of  the  Servian  WdU  (p.  144).  Another  fragment,  with 
a  well-preserved  small  gateway,  has  been  bnilt  into  the  PaL  Anto- 
nelliy  on  the  right  (No.  158;  stairease  on  the  right  of  the  coart). 
—  To  the  S.,  behind  the  17th  cent  church  of  8.  Caierina  di  Sima, 
rises  the  3brre  delle  MiUtie,  erected  about  1200  by  the  sons  of 
Petrus  Alexius,  also  called  Torre  di  Neronej  because  Nero  Is  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  Rome  from 
the  top.  —  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  little  piazza  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Via  Panisperna  is  the  church  of  88.  Domenieo  e  8i8t0j  with 
its  lofty  flight  of  steps,  buHt  by  Vincenzo  della  Q-reca  about  1640. 

The  Via  Panisperna  leads  to  S.  Haiia  Maggiore .  (comp.  p.  103).  In 
this  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  S.  Ajrata  in  Subura  (PI.  II,  23), 
dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  but  restored  in  lo33,  and  now  possessing  12 
granite  columns  only  of  the  original  edifice.  It  belongs  to  a  seminary 
for  Irish  priests,  and  contains  the  Ifonwnent  of  Daniel  0*CcimeU  (d.  1847; 
who  bequeathed  his  heart  to  this  church),  with  a  relief  by  Benaoni, 
erected  in  1856.  The  tomb  of  JoTm  Laecaris^  author  of  the  first  modern 
Greek  grammar  (d.  1585),  is  also  in  this  church. 

The  Via  Nazionale  now  descends  the  slopes  of  the  Quirinal 
(95  ft.)  in  a  wide  curve.  The  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  descends 
to  Trajan*s  Forum  (p.  230).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  medieval 
tower  of  the  Golonna,  with  immured  fragments  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  At  the  next  comer,  to  the  left,  stands  a  new  Waldenaian 
Church ,  and  to  the  right  the  Teatro  Drammatico  Nazionale,  The 
cross-street  diverging  at  this  point  to  the  right  (N.)  is  the  Via 
Pilotta  (pp.  163,  174),  which  skirts  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Colonna 
(with  the  entrance  to  the  Oalleria  Colonna ,  p.  174)  and  leads  to 
the  Fontana  Trevi. 
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The  Via  Nazionale  passes  the  S.  facade  of  the  Pal.  Colonna  and 
then  the  S.  end  of  the  long  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  (p.  173)  to  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  (p.  164). 


From  the  intersection  of  the  Via  Nazionale  with  the  Via  Quattro 
Fontane  -  Via  Agostino  Depietis,  we  now  pioceed  to  the  N.W.  as 
far  as  the  Quattro  Fontatie  (p.  143),  and  turn  to  the  left..  We  thus 
enter  the  Via  del  QuiBiNAiiS  (PI.  II,  24,  21),  which,  at  first  parallel 
with  the  Via  Nazionale,  afterwards  curves  round  to  join  it. 

To  the  right  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale  are  buildings  connected 
with  the  royal  palace;  to  the  left  the  church  of  S.  Akdrba  al 
QuiRiKA£E,  elliptical  in  ground-plan,  huilt  hy  Bernini  in  1678  and 
richly  decorated.  In  the  adjoining  JfestUi  Noviciate  is  the  room  of 
St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  with  the  much  admired  statue  of  the  saint 
on  his  death-hed,  executed  in  coloured  marble  by  Legros. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  right,  lies  the  royal  palace,  the 
chief  facade  of  which  is  in  the  Piazza  del  Qvhunalb  (PI.  II,  21). 
In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  are  a  Fountain  with  an  antique  granite 
basin,  erected  in  1818  and  fed  by  the  Acqua  Felice,  an  OheUak, 
48  ft.  high,  remored  hither  from  the  mausoleum  of  Augustas  (p.  178) 
in  1787,  and  the  two  colossal  marble  **HoxM  Tamerf.  These  ad- 
mirable groups  are  works  of  the  imperial  age,  copied  ftom  originals 
of  the  school  of  Lysippus  (p.  xliv).  They  once  stood  in  front  of 
the  ThermcB  of  Cofistontine,  of  which  remains  hare  been  discovered 
in  the  Via  della  Dataria  which  descends  hence,  probably  in  such  a 
way  that  the  horses  stood  on  each  side  in  the  doorway,  while  the 
Dioscuri  (18  ft.  high)  were  outside  the  entrance.  They  have  never 
been  buried  nor  concealed  from  view ;  and  for  centuries  the  piazza 
derived  its  name  from  them  (Monte  Cavallo),  The  inscriptions  on 
the  pedestals ,  Opu$  Phidiae  and  Opus  PraxiteliSf  date  from  about 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.  In  the  middle  ages  these  were  supposed  to  be 
the  names  of  two  philosophers,  who,  having  divined  the  thoughts 
of  Tiberius,  were  honoured  by  the  erection  of  these  monuments  in 
recognition  of  their  wisdom. 

The  piazza  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  to  the  W., 
with  the  dome  of  St.  Pe.ter's  in  the  background.  The  Via  deUa  Da- 
taria (see  above),  reached  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  piazza  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  is  continued  totheN.W.  totheFontanaTrevi  (p.  163). 

The  Piazza  del  Qairinale  is  the  starting-point  of  Omnibuses  to  S.  Agnete 
Fuori  (Ko.  4,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix). 

ThePalauoBegio  del  Qnirinale  (PI.  II,  21),  was  begun  in  1674 

under  Gregory  XIII.  by  Flaminio  Ponzio  and  largely  added  to  under 

subsequent  popes,  who  frequently  occupied  it  in  summer  on  account 

of  its  lofty  and  healthful  situation,  by  Dom.  Fontana^   Bernini , 

Ferd.  Fuga^  etc.    Since  1870  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  king 

of  Italy,  and  during  his  presence  the  greater  part  is  not  shown  to 

the  public. 
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PenneMi  and  admiMion,  see  pp.  136, 127.  —Visitors  show  their  permesai 
to  the  porter  and  ascend  the  wide  staircase  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the 
▼e^tibnle.  An  Interesting  fresco  by  Melezxo  da  ForU  (p.  92)  has  been 
built  into  the  wall  on  the  landing,  representing  Ohrist  in  a  clond  of  angels 
(formerly  in  the  chnrch  of  SS.  Apostoli,  p.  173).  —  At  the  top  oi  the  stair- 
case we  write  onr  names  in  a  book,  and  obtain  an  escort  (1  fr.)>  Adjacent 
to  the  Sala  Rboia,  with  frescoes  by  Lcmfranco  and  Aaroesm,  is  the  Cap- 
rsLLA  Paolina.  erected  by  Carlo  Madtma^  and  decorated  Mrith  gilded  stacco- 
work  and  copies  in  grisaille  of  BaphaeVs  Apostltfti  in  88.  Vincenso  ed 
Anastasio  alle  Tre  Fontane  (p.  362)  and  with  tapestry  of  the  18th  centnry. 
The  chapel  contains  a  large  number  of  wreaths  and  addresses  sent  by 
Italians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  Victor  Emanuers  II. 
death,  —  To  the  right  lies  a  suite  of  Drawiko  and  BscBmoH  Boohs,  adorned 
with  pictures  and  tapestry,  chiefly  modem.  The  reception-room  of  the 
ambassadors,  beyond  the  throne-room,  contains  several  portrait  of  sov- 
ereigns and  princes.  In  the  10th  room,  mosaics  on  the  floor  from  Hadrian's 
villa  (quite  concealed  by  the  carpet).  In  the  14th,  a  fine  ceiling-painting 
by  Overbed  (1859),  to  commemorate  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  in  1848:  Christ 
eluding  the  Jews  who  endeavoured  to  cast  him  over  a  precipice  (Luke  iv. 
28,  29).  In  the  15th,  views  from  the  Vatican.  —  Towards  the  garden  are 
the  BoTAL  Gubbt-Chaicbbbs.  The  friese  of  the  former  audience-chamber 
here  is  a  cast  of  Thorvaldten'*  Triumphal  Procession  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  ordered  by  Kapoleonl.  for  this  saloon.  After  1815  the  <»rijeinal  was 
removed  to  the  Villa  Sommariva,  now  (>arlotta,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  the 
property  of  the  Marchese  Sommariva.  In  the  small  Chapel  deir  Annunziata 
an  Annuneiation,  an  altar-piece  by  Omido  Beni. 

The  Garden,  which  is  not  shown,  was  taatefuUy  laid  out  by  C.  Maderua. 

The  £.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  is  occupied  by  the  Con- 
8ulta  (now  the  MinUiry  of  the  Exterior),  a  palace  built  by  Fuga  for  the 
iilbunal  charged  with  the  iDternal  administration  of  the  Papal  States. 

Immediately  to  the  left  in  the  continuation  of  the  Via  del  Quiri- 
nale is  ihe  -^ 

*Palauo  BospigUoia  (PI.  U,  21),  erected  in  1603  by  Card. 
Seipio  BorgheBCj  nephew  of  Paul  Y.,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Therm® 
of  Constantlne.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  princes 
Rospigliosiy  and  now  belongs  partly  to  the  princes  Pallayicini.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  French  enyoy  to  the  Vatican.  The  palace  (adm.  on 
special  introduction  only)  contains  a  beautiful  CI.  Lorrain  (Temple 
of  Venus),  etc.,  but  the  chief  treasures  of  art  are  preserved  in  an 

adjoining  buUding,  the  Casino  Rospiglioai  (pp.  126,  127;  25-50  c.) 

We  enter  the  court  by  a  gate  and  then  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left. 

Along  the  external  wall  of  the  Oaaino  are  placed  ancient  sarcophagus- 
reliefs  (Meleager  and  the  boar.  Emperor  hunting,  Bape  of  Proserpine, 
etc.)*  —  By  the  door  to  the  right  we  enter  the  — 

Pbikcipal  Hall.  **  Ceiling -painting  by  Ouido  Reni:  Aurora  strewing 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  god  of  the  sun,  who  is  surrounded  by 
dancing  Horse,  the  ioaater^s  finest  work.  The  colouring  deserves  special 
notice.  *The  strongest  light  is  Uirown  upon  the  figure  of  Apollo,  whose 
hair  and  flesh  are  of  golden  hue.  Of  a  corresponding  tint  are  die  yellowish- 
red  robes  of  the  nymph  nearest  to  Apollo.  The  colours  are  then  gradually 
shaded  off  from  blue  to  white,  and  from  green  to  white,  while  the  dun- 
coloured  horsea  accord  with  the  clouds  (p.  Ixxi).  Opposite  the  entrance  is 
a  mirror,  in  which  the  painting  may  be  conveniently  inspected.  —  On  the 
friexe,  landscapes  by  Paul  Bril,  and  on  the  ends  of  the  sides,  Triumph  of 
Fama  and  Cupid  (from  Petrarch),  by  Tempesta.  Bight  waU :  Statue  of  Athene 
Tritogeneia  with  a  Triton ;  Van  Dfck,  Fine  portrait. 

BooH  ON  TBB  Bight.  In  the  centre  a. bronze  steed  (antiquity  doubtful). 
Opposite  the  entrance,  D&menichinOj  Fall  of  man.    Left  wall :  Lorenzo  Lotto, 
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Triumph  of  Ghaatit^.  Right  wall :  Dvick  School^  Fo]*tr«xi|  DomMteMm),  Venua 
and  Cupid  *,  "Luca  Stgnorelli^  Holy  Family.  Entranoe-wall :  L.  Carraeei  (?), 
Samson.  —  Kqoh  to  thb  Lbit:  entrance-wall,  over  the  door,  Pat$tgnano^ 
Pietli;  Ouido  Eeni^  Andromeda;  Portrait  of  Jf,  P&uisin,  a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  Louvre.  Left  wall:  Dan.  da  VQtterray  Bearing  of  the  Gross. 
In  the  comer  a  bronae  bust  of  Sept.  Severus.  On  these  two  walls  and  the 
following:  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  thirteen  pictures,  by  Bubent  (1617), 
studio-replicas  of  the  paintings  [executed  by  him  in  160&  for  Madrid  ^  Domen' 
iehinoy  Triumph  of  Darid. 

No.  12  Via  del  Quirinale,  opposite  the  Pal.  Rosplgliosi ,  is  tlie 
entrance  to  the  garden  of  the  Pal.  Golonna  (p.  176).  — Farther  on,  to 
the  right,  is  the  church  of  S.  Silvebtbo  al  Qijieinalb  (PI.  IT,  21), 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  Dome  four  oval  frescoes  by  Domeniehino :  David  dancing  before 
the  Ark,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Judith,  Bsther  and  Ajbjuperus. 
In  the  load  Chapel  to  the  left,  two  landscapes  by  Folidoro  Carovaggio  and 
his  assistant  Maturino:  Betrothal  of  St  Catharine,  and  Christ  appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  Via  del  Quirinale  ends  at  the  Via  Nazionale  ($.  148). 


d.  Trom  the  Via  Kazionale  to  S.  Xaria  Xaggiore  and  the  Porta 

S.  Lorenzo  or  Porta  Maggiore. 

From  the  intersection  (p.  148)  of  the  Via  Nazionale  and  the 
Via  Qnattro  Fontane,  the  S.E.  continuation  of  the  latter,  the  Via 
AoosTiNO  Defbbtis  (PI.  I,  II,  24),  leads  directly  to  the  choir  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore.  We  turn  to  the  right  before  reaching  the  sloping 
piazza  in  front  of  the  latter,  enter  the  Via  Urbana,  and  in  a  few 
paces  reach  — 

S.  Pudennaaa  (PI.  II,  27;  open  till  9,  Sun.  till  10  a.m.; 
custodian,  Via  Urbana  161,  to  be  found  from  1  to  4),  traditionally 
the  oldest  church  in  Rome ,  erected  on  the  spot  where  St.  Pndens 
and  his  daughters  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana,  who  entertained  St. 
Peter,  are  said  to  have  lived.  The  church,  restored  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Pope  Siricius  (384-398),  has  been  frequently  altered  espe- 
cially in  1588,  and  has  recently  been  modernised  in  Tery  bad  taste. 
In  the  facade,  adorned  with  modern  mosaics  (St.  Peter  with  SB.  Pu- 
dens  and  Pudentiana ;  on  the  left  Pius  I.,  on  the  right  Gregory  VII.), 
is  an  anoient  portal  borne  by  columns,  which  has  also  been  restored. 

Pleasing  campanile  of  the  9th  century. 

Interior.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  unequal  length.  In  the  pillars 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  ancient  marble  columns  which  ori^nally  supported 
the  wall.  The  *Motaics  in  the  Tribunb  (4th  cent.),  Christ  with  the  Apostles, 
and  S.  Praxedis  and  S.  Pudentiana,  with  a  rich  architectural  background, 
and  above,  the  emblems  of  the  Evangdists  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  are 
among  the  finest  in  Bome  (p.  Iviii;  several  of  those  on  the  right  are 
modem).  The  Domk  above  the  high-altar  was  painted  by  Pomaromcio.  The 
Aisles  contain  remains  of  an  ancient  mosaic  pavement.  In  the  left  aisle 
Is  the  Cafpella  Oaetani,  over  the  altar  of  which  is  an  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  a  relief  in  marble  by  OHvieri.  At  the  extremity  of  this  aisle  is  an 
altar  with  relics  of  the  table  at  which  St.  Peter  is  said  first  to  have  read  mass. 
Above  it  Christ  and  Peter,  a  group  in  marble  by  Qiov.  Batt.  deUa  Porta. 

Below  the  church  are  ancient  vaults  in  a  good  style  of  architecture, 
which  the  custodian  shows  if  desired. 

On  the   summit  of  the  Viminal,  not  far  off,   stands   the  church  of 
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8.  LoniuM  in  7ftBisp«nui  (PI.  II,  24),  on  the  spot  where  St  Lawrence  is 

said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  an  old  edifice,  but  frequently  restored.  — 
Hence  to  the  Via  liTazionale,  see  p.  149. 

In  the  Piazza  dbll*  Esquilino  (PI.  II,  27),  the  square  in  front 
of  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  stands  one  of  the  two  ObeUsks 
which  formerly  rose  in  ftont  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustas,  48  ft. 
in  height  (the  other  is  on  the  Quirinal,  p.  150).  It  was  erected 
here  hy  Slxtus  Y.  in  1587.  —  The  piazza  is  intersected  by  the 
broad  Via  Cavout  (p  157),  which  is  carried  down  between  the  Es- 
quiline  and  Yiminal  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  fa^de  of  the  church  overlooks  the  Piazza  S.  Ma&ia  Mach 
oiOBB,  embeUished  with  a  handsome  CoUimn  from  the  basilica  of 
Gonstantlne,  16  ft.  in  circumference,  and  46  ft.  in  height,  placed 
here  and  crowned  with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Virgin  by  Paul  V. 

The  Piazza  S.  Maria  If  agjEiore  lies  on  the  routes  of  the  Ommibdsks  from 
the  Via  8.  ApoUinare  (p.  153)  to  the  Hcuga  Quglielmo  Fepe  (Porta  S.  Lorenzo, 
p.  341),  and  from  the  Piazza  8.  Pantako  (p.  189)  to  the  Piaxxa  YiU.  Ema- 
nuete  (p.  155) ;  and  on  the  Tbamwat  from  the  Pituxa  Venezia  (p.  164)  to 
the  Piazza  S.  Gwvanni  in  Laterano  (p.  252). 

**8.  XarUMftggiore  (PI.  11,27),  also  namedi  Basilica Liberiana, 
or  8,  Maria  ad  Nives,  or  8.  Maria  ad  Ptaesepe,  from  the  manger 
wliioh  it  contains,  is  the  largest  of  the  eighty  churches  in  Rome 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  one  of  the  five  patriarchal  churches 
(p.xxxii)^  and  has  a  special  'jubilee  entrance'.  According  to  a  legend 
which  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  13th  cent.,  the  Virgin 
appeared  simultaneously  in  352  A.  D.  to  the  devout  Roman  patri- 
cian Johannes  and  to  Pope  Liberius  in  their  dreams,  commanding 
them  to  erect  a  church  to  her  on  the  spot  where  they  should  find 
snow  on  the  following  morning  (5th  Aug.).  The  Basilica  Liberiana, 
which  they  are  said  to  have  built,  was  re-erected  by  Sixtus  III. 
(432-40),  who  named  the  church  8,  Maria  Mater  Dei,  shortly  after 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  had  sanctioned  this  appellation  of  the  Vir- 
gin (430).  Of  this  edifice  the  nave  with  its  ancient  marble  columns 
and  mosaics  is  still  preserved.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  church  was 
farther  altered  in  the  mediaeval  style.  Eugene  III.  added  a  new 
porch,  Nicholas  IV.  a  new  tribune  adorned  with  mosaics,  and 
Gregory  XI.  gave  the  campanile  its  present  form  and  its  pointed 
roof.  About  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  began  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  when  the  irregularities  of  the  medlasval  ad- 
ditions were  removed,  and  symmetrical  straight  lines  were  formed 
by  the  erection  of  accessory  buildings  and  masking  walls.  The  two 
large  side-chapels,  covered  with  domes,  were  added  by  Sixtus  V. 
in  1586  and  Paul  V.  in  1611.  The  exterior  of  the  tribune  was 
remodelled  to  its  present  form  by  Clement  X.,  and  the  final  resto- 
ration was  entrusted  by  Benedict  XIV.  to  Fuga. 

The  Facade  was  designed  by  Fuga  in  1743 ;  the  porch,  with  a 
loggia  above  it,  opens  in  three  arches.  The  five  portals  in  tMs  porch 
correspond  with  five  entrances  to  the  church  (the  last  of  which  on 
the  left,  the  Porta  Santa,  is  now  built  up),  and  with  a  niche  on 
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the  right.  To  the  right  is  a  statue  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  The  loggia 
(staircase  to  the  left  in  the  vestibule ;  one  of  the  vergers  opens  the 
door)  contains  mosaics  from  an  earlier  fa^de,  executed  about  1300 
by  Oaddo  Oaddi  (?)  and  Philippus  Rusutif  restored  in  1825. 

Above,  in  the  centre,  Christ  enthroned,  on  the  left  the  Virgin,  SS. 
Paul,  John,  and  James  •,  on  the  right  S8.  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  and  John 
the  Baptist.  Below,  on  the  left,  the  vision  of  Pope  Liberins  and  the 
Patrician  Johannes  \  on  the  right,  the  meeting  of  the  two,  and  the  tracing 
of  the  site  of  the  church  on  the  snow. 

The  iBtttior,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtas  III.,  93  yds.  long 
and  19  yds.  wide,  and  subsequently  enlarged,  produces  a  rich  and 
imposing  effect.  The  pavement  of  the  Nave  dates  from  the  i2th  cent, 
(p.  lis)  and  the  handsome  ceiling  was  executed  from  designs  by  Oiul.  da 
SangallOy  and  richly  gilded  with  the  first  gold  brought  from  America.  The 
architrave,  adorned  with  mosaic,  is  supported  by  42  Ionic  columns,  88  in 
marble  and  4  in  granite,  above  which,  and  on  the  chancel  arch,  are  *Mo- 
saics  of  the  time  of  Sixtus  IIT.,  still  antique  in  spirit  and  interesting  in  sub- 
ject (p.  Iviii',  good  light  early  in  the  morning).  Those  on  the  arch  appar- 
ently refer  to  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God;  Annunciation,  Infancy  of  Christ, 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  etc.  \  left  wall,  history  of  Abraham  and  Jacob*, 
right  wall.  Hoses  and  Joshua  (a  few  of  the  pictures  were  restored  in  1825). 
—  In  front  of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  High-AUar^  consisting  of  an  ancient 
sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  said  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  tiie  Patrician 
Johannes,  and  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Matthew  and  other  relics  \  the 
canopy  is  borne  by  four  columns  of  porphyry.  In  the  apse  of  the  Tribune 
are  ^Mosaics  by  JaeobuM  Torriti  (1295) :  Coronation  of  the  virgin,  with  saints, 
near  whom  are  Pope  H^icholas  IV.  and  Card.  Jac.  Colonna  (comp.  p.  Ix). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nave  are  the  tombs  of  Nicholas  IV.  (.d.  1292) 
on  the  left,  and  Clement  IX.  (d.  1669)  on  the  right,  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  X.  respectively.  Right  Aisle:  First  chapel:  Betptisterp  with  fine 
andent  font  of  porphyry.  Farther  on  is  the  Cap.  del  Oroceflsso  with  10  col- 
umns of  porphyry,  containing  five  boards  from  the  ^Manger  of  the  Infant 
Christ'  (whence  termed  Cappella  del  Prettpe).  —  In  the  Rioht  Tbansept  is 
the  sumptuous  *Si8TI1IB  CHArsi.,  constructed  by  Dom.  Fonkma  under  Six- 
tus v.,  and  gorgeously  restored;  in  the  niche  on  the  left,  an  altar-piece 
(St.  Jerome)  by  Bibera;  on  the  right,  occupying  the  whole  wall,  the  mon- 
ument of  Sixtus  v.,  with  a  statue  of  the  pope  by  VaUoldo;  on  the  left, 
monument  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo  da  Sartana.  Over  the  altar,  a  canopy 
in  gilded  bronee  represents  angels  bearing  the  church;  in  the  ^Confessio' 
under  the  staircase  a  statue  of  S.  Oaetano,  by  Bernini,  and  by  the  altar  a 
relief  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Ceechino  da  Pieirasanta  (148(y).  —  At  the  end 
of  the  right  aisle,  the  (>othic  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (Ounsalvus,  d. 
1299)  by  Johtmnes  Cotmas. 

Left  Aisle.  Ist  Chapel  (of  theCesi):  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  altar- 
piece  by  Oirol.  da  Sermoneta ;  on  the  right  and  left  two  bronze  statues  to 
the  memory  of  cardinals  of  the  family.  2nd  Chapel  (of  the  Pallavicini-Sforsa), 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Mich.  Angelo :  Assumption  of  Mary,  altar> 
piece  by  Sermoneta.  —  In  the  Left  Transept,  opposite  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
IS  the  BoBGHESE  Chapel,  constructed  by  Flaminio  Ponxio  in  1611,  and  also 
covered  with  a  dome.  Over  the  altar,  which  is  gorgeously  decorated  with 
lapis  lazuli  and  agate,  is  an  ancient  and  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin 
(almost  black),  painted  according  to  tradition  by  St.  Luke,  which  was  car- 
»ried  by  Gregory  I.  as  early  as  o90  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city. 
The  frescoes  in  the  large  arches  are  by  Ouido  Seniy  Lanfraneo,  Ctgoli, 
etc.  The  monuments  of  the  Popes  (1.)  Paul  V.  (CamilJo  Borghese,  d.  1631) 
and  (r.)  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini,  d.  1605)  are  by  pupils  of  Bernini.  The 
crypt  contains  tombs  of  the  Boi*ghese  family. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  <Sf.  ProMtdt^  see  p.  157. 
To  the  S.  and  S.E.   of  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  Maggiore  run  two 
new  thoroughfares ,    the  Via  Merulana ,    on  the  right ,  leading  to 
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the  Latersn  (p.  266;  V^^^-i  tramway  No.  3,  comp.  Appendix),  and 
tl^  Via  GABiiO  Albb&to  ,  on  the  left.  In  the  latter,  to  the  left,  is 
the  ohnrch  of  8.  Antonio  Abbate^  with  a  portal  of  the  13th  cent.  ; 
interior  uninteresting.  S.  Antonio  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  domestic 
animals. 

A  cro88>8treet  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto  to 
the  church  of  8.  Vito  and  the  simple  Arch  of  Oallimus  (PI.  IT,  29). 
This  honorary  arch  was  erected  In  262  in  honour  of  the  Emp.  Gal- 
lienus,  'on  account  of  his  bravery,  surpassed  only  by  his  piety',  by 
a  certain  M.  Aurelius  Victor.  Farther  on  In  the  Via  S.  Vito  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  8.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  built  by  a  Mr.  Douglas  in 
1855;  and  beyond  the  Via  Merulana  are  the  churches  of  S.  Prassede 
and  S.  Martino  ai  Monti  (pp.  157,  158). 

The  Via  Mazzini  and  Via  Battazzi  lead  to  the  left  from  the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  to  the  Piazza  Manfredo  Fanti,  adorned  with  gardens, 
in  which  stands  an  Aquarium  (PL  II,  30),  which,  however,  failed 
soon  after  its  erection  in  1885.  A  fragment  of  the  wall  of  Servius 
is  preserved  in  this  piazza  (comp.  p.  144). 

The  Via  Carlo  Alberto  ends  at  the  large  Piazza  Yittobio  Em  a- 
NUBLB  (PL,  II,  29),  which  is  also  embellished  with  flower-beds. 
Here,  on  the  left,  are  considerable  remains  of  a  water-tower  of  the 
Aqua  Jtdia,  in  the  niches  of  which  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Marius 
(p.  199)  were  formerly  placed.  The  name  Trofei  di  Mario  has  been 
commonly  but  groundlessly  in  use  since  the  16th  century.  Adjoin- 
ing, by  the  side  of  the  street,  is  the  so-called  Porta  Magiea  of  the 
former  Villa  Palombaro.  The  cabalistic  characters  on  the  outside 
contain  a  formula  for  making  gold,  communicated  In  1680  by  a 
stranger  to  the  Marehese  M.  Palombaro,  who,  however,  was  unable 
to  decipher  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  carved  in  marble  at  the  entrance 
to  his  villa,  in  the  hope  that  some  passer-by  might  be  able  to  solve 
the  riddle.  —  At  the  N.  angle  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of 
8.  EusebiOf  re-erected  in  the  18th  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
campanile.  The  ceiling-painting,  the  transfiguration  of  St.  Eusebius, 

is  by  Raphael  Mengs ;  the  high-altar-piece  is  by  Bald.  Croce. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  Emannele  is  the  starting-point  of  Omnibuses  to 
the  Piazza  8.  Silvestro  (p.  161',  and  No.  7,  p.  f  of  the  Appx.),  and  to 
8.  Pantako  (p.  189;  and  Ko.  10,  p.  1  of  the  Appx.). 

About  4  min.  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  the 
church  of  S.  Bibiana  (PI.  II,  32),  consecrated  in  470,  and  rebuilt 
for  the  last  time  in  1625  by  Bernini.  It  contains  eight  antique 
columns ;  above  these  are  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  on  the 
right  by  Ciampellij  on  the  left  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  (modernised). 
To  the  left  by  the  entrance  is  the  stump  of  a  column,  at  which  the 
saint  is  said  to  have  been  scourged  to  death.  —  The  Archi  di  S. 
BibiarM  leads  to  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo  and  the  basilica  of  that 
name ,  which  may  be  conveniently  visited  at  this  juncture  (see 
p.  341).  We  may  return  in  that  case  by  tramway  or  omnibus  (p.  341  \ 
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A  short  distance  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  so- 
called  Auditorio  di  Mecenate  (Pi.  II,  29),  a  hailding  in  *opus  reticulatam\ 
was  discovered  in  1874.  This  may  have  belonged  to  the  Gardens  of  Maecenas. 
The  oblong  chamber,  now  used  as  a  storehouse  for  newly  discovered 
sculptures,  has  a  number  of  steps  rising  at  the  N.  end,  like  the  seats  in 
an  amphitheatre.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  paintings,  which  are  now 
rapidly  fading  and  of  no  general  interest.  Outside  the  S.  and  E.  walls 
are  seen  fragments  of  the  Servian  WcM  (p.  xxvii).  Adm.  on  Thurs.,  9-11  and 
2-5.  —  Hence  to  S.  Sfartino  di  Monti,  see  p.  158. 

The  ViALB  Pbincipbbsa  Ma&ohekita  (PI.  II,  30,  32)  leads  from 
S.  Biblana  to  the  N.W.  to  the  FiazzaQuglitlmo  Pepe  (with  remaioB 
of  the  above-mentioned  Aqua  Julia;  omn.  p.  341)  and  the  (lOmia.) 
Railway  Station  (p.  144).  To  the  S.E.  It  leads  in  5  min.  to  the  so- 
called  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (PI.  II,  32),  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
NymphsBum  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  55  yds.  in  circumference, 
with  deep  niches  in  the  walls,  and  originally  covered  with  marble 
below  and  stucco  above.  Several  ancient  statues  have  been  found  here 
one  of  which,  the  Minerva  Giustiniani  (p.  307),  has  given  rise  to 
the  unfounded  appellation  of  'Temple  of  Minerva".  In  the  middle 
ages  the  ruin  was  called  Le  Oalluzze,  a  name  which  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  a  corruption  of  (the  Therms  of)  'Gains  and  Lucius 
Csesar',  of  whose  existence,  however,  there  Ib  no  other  hint.  The 
vaulting  existed  down  to  1828.  The  interesting  building  dates  from 
about  the  3rd  cent,  after  Christ. 

The  Via  Conte  Verde,  the  middle  street  running  from  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele,  leads  to  the  church  of  ^S.  Croee 
in  Gerusalemme  (p.  157);  the  Via  EmanueU  FilibertOy  the  street 
to  the  right,  leads  to  the  Lateran  (p.  256);  and  the  Via  Pbinoipe 
EuoBNio,  on  the  left,  to  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  *  Porta  Has^ore  (PI.  11,  34)  was  originally  an  archway 
belonging  to  the  Aqua  Claudia,  above  which  the  Anio  Novus  flowed 
through  a  second  conduit.  The  inscriptions  record  the  construction 
of  both  aqueducts  by  the  Emp.  Claudius,  A.D.  52,  the  Claudia, 
42  M.  in  length,  bringing  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Subiaco 
(p.  379),  and  the  Anio  Novus  coming  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  a  distance  of  51 M. ;  and  also  their  restoration  by  Vespasian 
in  71,  and  by  Titus  in  81.  Aurelian  converted  the  monument  into 
one  of  the  gates  of  his  city-wall;  and  the  Colonnas  used  it  in  the 
middle  ages  as  the  nucllsus  of  a  fortification.  The  gate  derives  its 
name  either  from  its  imposing  dimensions ,  or  from  the  church  of 
that  name.    It  was  purged  of  the  later  additions  by  Gregory  XYI. 

Two  roads  diverged  hence  in  antiquity :  to  the  left  the  Via  Prae- 
nestina^  and  to  the  right  the  Via  Lahicana,  now  named  Via  Casilina, 
Between  these,  outside  the  gate,  was  discovered  in  1838  the  remark- 
able Monument  of  the  Baker  EuryaaceSy  erected  in  imitation  of  grain- 
measures  laid  alternately  in  vertical  and  horizontal  rows. 

The  monument,  dating  from  the  dose  of  the  republic,  was  erected  by 
the  baker  himself-,  and  the  principal  inscription,  repeated  several  times, 
Is  to  the  effect  that  —  ^Thi0  is  the  monument  of  Marens  Vergilius  Eury- 
Scices,  a  public  purveyor  of  bread  and  an  officiar.    Some  of  the  reliefs  re- 
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pfeaent  grinding,  baking,  and  other  partti  of  his  trade,  and  others  refer 
to  his  post  of  purveyor  to  the  state. 

From  this  point  to  the  Amphitheatium  Castrense  and  the  Porta 
S.  Giovanni,  see  p.  264 ;  to  the  Oampagna,  see  p.  343. 

From  the  Porta  Maggiore  a  road  leads  to  (5  min.)  S.  Croce  in 
Oerusalemme,  passing  under  the  arch  of  the  Olaudian  aqueduct,  and 
skirting  the  wall  on  the  inside.  —  From  S.  Maria  Maggiore  to  this 
church  by  the  Via  Gonte  Verde  is  a  walk  of  20  minutes. 

S.  Croce  in  Oenualamme  (PI.  II,  34),  one  of  the  seven  pil- 
grimage-churches, once  named  Basilica  8e$8oriana,  because  the 
Sessorhmij  perhaps  an  ancient  court  of  law,  formerly  stood  here,  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Helena  in  honour  of  her  discovery 
of  the  Cross.  As  early  as  433  a  Council  met  here.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Lucius  II.  in  1 144,  and  was  modernised  under  Benedict  XIV. 
in  1743,  by  Oregorini,  who  added  the  poor  facade. 

iNTKBiojeu  The  nave  was  originally  borne  by  12  antiqae  columns  of 
gnuiite,  of  which  8  only  are  now  visible.  An  ancient  sarcophagus  of  basalt 
below  the  high-altar  contains  the  relics  of  88.  Anastasius  and  Csesarius. 
^hk  the  tribune  are  modernised  frescoes  of  the  Invention  of  the  Gross,  by 
Fior&n$o  di  Lorenzo.  The  church  contains  numerous  relics,  including  the 
inscription  on  the  Cross*. 

To  the  left  of  the  tribune  a  staircase  descends  to  the  Cr^<,  where  on 
the  left  is  an  altar  with  a  marbJe  relief  (Pietk) ;  at  the  sides  are  statuettes 
of  Peter  and  Paul  of  the  12th  century.  On  the  right  the  chapel  of  8t  Helena 
(to  which  ladies  are  admitted  on  dOth  Xarch  only).  On  the  vaulting  are 
fim^MMoiciy  after  Bald.  Ptrwtsi^  representing  the  Four  Evangelists.  In  the 
centre,  Christ.  In  the  arch  over  the  entrance,  on  the  left  St.  Helena,  right 
St.  Sylvester;  over  Uie  altar,  on  the  left  St.  Peter,  on  the  right  St.  Paul. 
The  altar-statue  of  St.  Helena  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Barberini  Juno  (p.  299), 
with  a  cross  for  the  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  nail  of  the  cross  for 
the  vase  in  the  left 

The  Cistercian  monastery  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  is  now 
used  as  a  barrack. 

On  the  other  side  of  S.  Croce  is  an  apse  with  arched  windows 
and  the  beginning  of  adjoining  walls,  perhaps  relics  of  the  StMOtiwn 
mentioned  above. 

From  S.  Croce  to  the  Lateran  is  a  walk  of  5  min.  (p.  264). 

e.  Trom  8^  Xaria  Xaggiare  to  thd  Fonim  Bomannm. 

The  recently  completed  Via  Cavour  (PI.  II,  27,  26,  23),  begin- 
ning at  the  railway-station  (p.  144)  and  crossing  the  Piazza  dell'  £s- 
quilino  (p.  153)  diagonally,  is  the  most  direct  route  from  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  to  the  Forum  Romannm.  It  contains  nothing  of  interest. 

The  Ohnibusvs  [to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  183^  and  Ko.  6,  p.  1  of 
the  Appx.)  start  in  the  Via  Cavour,  near  the  railway-station. 

We  follow  the  small  Via  S.  Prassede,  leading  S.  from  the  Piazza 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  whicli  is  a  side-entrance  to  the  church  of  — 

*8.  FruMdo  (PI.  II,  26),  mentioned  in  491,  erected  by  Paschalis  I. 
in  822,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Praxedis,  the  daughter  of  St.  Padens 
with  whom  Peter  lodged  at  Rome  (p.  152).  It  was  restored  by  Nicho- 
las V.  about  1450,  again  in  1832,  and  finally  in  1869. 
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Interior  (restored  in  bad  taste).  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  16  granite  columns  (six  others,  bearing  arches,  having  been  replaced  by 
pillars).  The  Mosaics  (9th  cent.  •,  p.  Iviii)  deserve  notice.  On  the  triumphal 
arch  the  new  JerusiJem  guarded  by  angels,  Christ  in  tibe  centre,  with  angels 
on  each  side  \  on  the  arch  of  the  tribune  the  Lamb,  at  the  sides  the  seven 
candlesticks  and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists;  lower  down  the  twenty- 
four  elders  (interesting  for  the  naive  mode  in  which  the  art  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  spaces  allotted  to  it ;  thus ,  in  order  to  follow  the  curve 
of  the  arch,  the  arms  of  the  foremost  elders  in  the  middle  and  upper  rows 
gradually  increase  in  length) ;  in  the  round  part  of  the  apse,  Christ  sur- 
rounded with  saints  (on  the  right  Paul,  Praxedis,  and  Pepe  Paschalis  with 
the  church;  on  the  left  Peter,  Pndentiana,  and  Zeno).  On  either  side 
of  the  tribune  are  galleries.  —  Bight  Aislb.  The  drd  chapel  is  the  Chapel  nf 
St,  Zeno  (ladies  admitted  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent  only;  the  sacristan 
opens  the  door  when  desired).  At  the  entrance  are  two  columns  of  black 
granite  with  ancient  entablature.  Above  are  mosaics  (9th  cent.):  ()hrist 
and  the  Apostles,  the  Madonna  and  eight  holy  woman ;  the  figures  of  the 
two  popes,  to  the  right  and  left  below,  are  additions  probably  of  the  13th 
'century.  On  the  vaulting  in  the  interior  a  medallion  with  the  head  of 
Christ,  supported  by  four  angels.  Above  the  altar  a  Madonna  between  SS. 
Praxedis  and  Pudentiana.  To  the  right  in  a  niche,  the  column  at  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  scourged.  Above  the  niche  to  the  left  are  four 
female  portraits,  the  first,  with  a  square  nimbus  being  named  Theodora 
Epitcopa  (Theodora,  mother  of  Paschalis  L,  was  buried  in  this  chapel). 
The  4th  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  Card.  Cetti  (d.  1474).  At  the  extremity 
of  the  right  aisle  the  Cap.  del  Crocefisso  contains  the  tomb  of  the  French 
cardinal  Anchera  (d.  1286).  '^  In  the  Lept  Aislb  by  the  entrance-wall  is  a 
stone-slab,  on  which  St.  Praxedis  is  said  to  have  slept.  The  2nd  Cap.  di  3. 
Carlo  Borromeo  contains  a  chair  and  table  once  used  by  the  saint.  The  3rd 
Cap,  Olgiati  contains  paintings  by  the  Cav,  d'Arpino.  '-  The  marble  top 
of  a  well  in  the  nave  indicates  the  spot  where  St.  Praxedis  buried  the 
two  martyrs. 

The  C0HFB8810  (keys  kept  by  the  sacristan)  contains  ancient  sarcophagi 
with  the  bones  of  the  sister  saints  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana  on  the  right, 
and  those  of  martyrs  on  the  left.  The  altar  is  decorated  with  fine  mosaic 
of  the  13th  century.  Above  it  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  Madonna  between  the 
sisters.  —  The  Sacbistt,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  contains  a  Scourg- 
ing  by  Giulio  Romano. 

The  former  main  entrance  of  S.  Prassede  is  in  tbe  Via  S.  Mab- 
TiNo  Ai  Monti,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church,  a  side-street  diverging 
from  the  Via  Merulana  (p.  164)  not  far  ftrom  the  church  of  S.  Al- 
fonso de'  Liguori  (p.  166).  The  Via  S.  Martino  ends  at  the  Via  dello 
Statuto,  which  begins  at  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  155)  and 
joins  the  Via  Cavour  to  the  W.  Opposite  the  end  of  the  Via  S.  Mar- 
tino, a  short  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  church  of  — 

8.  Martino  ai  Monti  (PL  II,  26),  erected  by  Symmachus  about 

the  year  500,  adjacent  to  the  Baths  of  Trajan  and  an  old  church  of 

Pope  Sylvester  I.  It  was  rebuilt  in  844  by  SergiusII.  and  Leo  IV., 

gorgeously  modernised  about  1650,  and  again  recently  restored. 

The  Interior,  a  basilica  with  a  roof  of  straight  beams,  contains  24  an- 
tique columns.  In  the  S.  aisle  six  fine  frescoes  by  Qasp.  Poussitty  from  the 
life  of  Elijah,  the  patron  of  the  order  (marred  by  restoration).  In  the  K. 
aisle  six  smaller  landscapes,  also  interesting.  Also  two  pictures  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  the  old  churches  of  the  Lateran  and  of  St.  Peter.  —  The 
.PsBSBTTBBiDM  is  eleven  steps  higher;  below  is  the  Cbtpt.  From  the  latter 
we  enter  a  large  vault,  probably  once  belonging  to  Thermse,  but  at  aa  early 
period  converted  into  a  church.  The  vaulting  bears  traces  of  ancient  paint- 
ing. This  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  site  of  Pope  Sylvester's  church,  of  the 
period  of  Constantine. 
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BeMnd  the  S.  side  of  S.Martino  ai  Monti  runs  the  ViadeUtBette 
SaUj  which  derives  its  name  from  the  StUe  Sale  (PI.  II,  26),  seven, 
or  rather  nine,  parallel  vaulted  chambers  on  the  top  of  the  Esqui- 
line,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  as  reservoirs  for  the  Thermae 
of  Titus  (p.  227 ;  ring  at  the  door  of  No.  11 ;  fee  V2  ft.).  A  little 
farther  along  this  street  to  the  W.  are  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*8.  Fietro  in  TineoU  (PI.  U,  23 ;  150  ft.  above  the  sea-level), 

also  named  £a«tZiea£u(2oa;tana  after  Eudoxia,  wife  ofYalentinianll., 

who  founded  the  church  about  the  year  442,  as  a  receptacle  for  the 

chains  of  St.  Peter  which  had  been  presented  by  her  to  Pope  Leo  I. 

It  was  restored  by  Pelagius  I.  and  Hadrian  I.,  the  vestibule  added  by 

Baccio  Pintelli(?),  and  the  whole  is  now  modernised.   Admission 

before  11  a.m.  (Sun.  before  12)  and  after  3  p.m. ;  when  closed, 

visitors  ring  at  the  adjacent  door  to  the  left,  No.  4  (V2  fr.). 

Imtkhios.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by  20  antique  Doric 
columns.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  bv  the  pillar,  is  the  monument  of 
the  Florentine  painters  Pietro  and  Antonio  Folli^uolo  (d.  1496).  The  fresco 
above  it,  representing  the  plague  of  680,  is  attributed  to  the  latter.  The 
Lbpt  Aiblk  contains,  on  the  pavement  and  wall,  the  monument  (in  the 
comer)  of  the  learned  Card,  l^icolaus  Gusanns  (from  Cues  on  the  Moselle, 
d.  1466).  Above  it  a  relief:  Peter  with  keys  and  chains,  on  the  left  the 
donor  (Nic.  Cusanus),  right  an  angel.  —  On  the  2nd  altar  to  the  left  a  mosaic 
of  the  7th  cent,  with  St.  Sebastian  (bearded).  At  the  end  of  the  Bight  Aisle  is 
the  monument  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (p.  Ixiii)  by  Miehotel  Angela^  with  the**  Statue 
of  Hoses,  represented  as  on  the  point  of  springing  from  his  seat,  in  indig- 
nation dt  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  (Hoses  is  represented  by  mediseval 
Christian  artists  with  boms  owing  to  an  erroneous  translation  of  Ex- 
odus xzxiv.  35)..  This  is  one  of  Xichael  Angelo'^s  most  famous  and  most 
characteristic  works;  he  has  sacrificed  detail!)  in  order  to  bring  the  total 
effect  into  more  dominating  prominence.  The  proportions  of  the  figure  are 
inexact;  the  small  head,  the  powerful  arms,  and  the  gigantic  tori;o  are 
certainly  out  of  harmony,  while  the  robe  hangs  from  the  celebrated  knee 
in  quite  impossible  folds.  But  all  the  same  the  general  effect  is  most  im- 
posing. Besides  the  Hoses,  the  statues  of  Rachel,  and  Leah  (as  symbols, 
on  the  left  of  meditative,  on  the  right  of  active  life)  alone  were  execated 
by  the  great  master,  and  even  these  were  not  entirely  his  own  work- 
manship. The  grouping  only  of  the  remainder  was  from  his  design.  The 
figure  of  the  pope  (who  is  not  interred  here,  comp.  p.  274)  by  Maso  delBoseo  is 
a  failure;  the  prophet  and  the  sibyl  at  the  side  are  by  Raf.  da  MonteJupo.  •— 
To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  St.  Hargaret,  an  altar>piece  by  G^uerct'no.  — 
The  Choib  contains  an  ancient  marble  seat  from  a  bath,  converted  into 
an  episcopal  throne.  A  cabinet  under  the  high-altar,  with  bronze  doors 
(1477;  erroneously  attributed  to  the  PoUckimlx)^  contains  the  chains  of  St. 
Peter,  which  are  exhibited  to  the  pious  on  1st  August. 

The  adjacent  monastery  of  the  Canonic!  Regolari  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  faculty  of  the  university.  The 
mouastery-K^urt,  by  QiuMano  da  SangaUo ,  is  embellished  with  a 
fountaiA  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  (Entrance  by  No.  5,  to  the  right 
of  the  church.) — Opposite  the  facade  of  the  church  is  the  CoUegiwn 
Maroniticumj  with  an  old  tower  commanding  a  line  view.  —  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  piazza  are  an  old  Franciscan  monastery,  now  the 
R.  Istituto  Teenico,  and  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola. 

Tho  Via  Cavour  (p.  157)  leads  hence  to  the  N. ;  but  it  is  better 
to  proceed  to  the  S.£.  from  the  church  for  a  few  paces  and  then  turn 
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to  the  light  into  the  Yia  dellaPolveriera  (straight  on  lie  the  Thermae 
of  Tiew,  p.  227),  whioh  also  leads  to  the  Forum. 


IL  Home  an  the  Tiber  (Left  Bank). 

That  part  of  the  city  which  extends  to  the  W.  from  the  quarters 
on  the  hills  as  far  as  the  river  was  uninhabited  In  the  most  ancient 
times  (Campus  Martins) ,  hut  was  gradually  covered  with  huildings 
as  Rome  extended  her  sway,  and  as  far  hack  as  the  Repuhlio,  hut 
more  particularly  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  It  became  the  site  of  many 
palatial  edifices.  This  new  town  of  ancient  Rome  was  almost  the 
only  inhabited  district  during  the  middle  ages  and  following  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  still  the  most  densely  peopled  quarter.  The  present 
government  has  undertaken  the  task  of  improving  this  quarter  by 
the  construction  of  new  and  broad  streets  j  but  apart  from  these  it 
still  retains  the  characteristics  of  the  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
city  in  its  network  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets  and  lanes,  enlivened 
by  the  busy  traffic  of  the  lower  classes,  and  containing  many  highly 
interesting  churches  and  palaces.  The  Via  del  Corso,  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  is  characterized  by  its  imposing  'baroque'  facades 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

a.  The  Via  del  Corso  and  Adjacent  Side-Streets. 

Omnibnsea,  see  pp.  133,  166,  and  Appendix,  p.  1,  Ko.  1. 

The  *yiA  DEL  GoBSO,  usually  called  simply  'II  Corso\  which 
corresponds  with  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  beginning  at  the  Capitol 
as  the  Via  Lata  (comp.  p.  164),  is  the  central  street  of  the  three 
running  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  133).  Its  length 
from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Piazza  Yenezia  is  1660  yds.,  or 
nearly  a  mile. 

The  N.  part  of  the  street  is  little  frequented.  No.  518,  to  the 
right,  between  the  first  two  cross-streets,  is  the  Pal.  Bondinini 
(Pi.  1, 17),  the  court  of  which  contains  an  unfinished  Piet^by  Michael 
Angelo,  probably  for  his  own  tomb.  No.  18,  on  the  left  side,  was 
once  inhabited  by  Qoethe;  inscription :  'In  questa  casa  immai^d  e 
scrisse  cose  immortal!  Yolfango  Goethe.  II  Comune  di  Roma  a 
memoria  de]  grande  ospite  pose  1872'. 

On  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  church  of  8.  Oiacomo  in  Augusta^ 
or  degli  Ineurahili,  with  a  fa^de  by  C.  Maderna.  It  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  surgical  hospital,  which  extends  to  the  Yia  Ripetta.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  the  left,  is  the  small  Augustine  church  of  Oesd  e  Maria, 
with  facade  by  Girol.  Rainaldi.  -~  In  the  Via  de'  PofUefioi,  th«  third 
transverse  street  from  this  point,  to  the  right,  is  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus  (p.  178). 

On  the  right,  in  an  expansion  of  the  Corso  is  8.  Carlo  ai  Cono 
(PI.  I,  18),  the  national  church  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  resort  of 
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ike  fasluooable  worid.  It  wag  begun  in  1612  by  Onorio  lAm^hi  and 
coatiaued  by  Martino  Lunghi  the  Yormgtr  and  JPietro  da  C^>rUma ; 
the  tasteless  facade  was  added  in  1690  by  Cardinal  Omodei,  Ceiling- 
paintings  in  the  interior  by  GiacirUo  Brandi,  Over  the  high-altai 
is  one  of  the  finest  worhs  of  CaHo  Maratta:  the  Virgin  reoonuoend- 
ing  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  to  Christ.  (The  heart  of  S.  Carlo  is  depo- 
sited under  this  altai.) 

Beyond  the  Via  de'  CondoUi  leading  to  the  Piasza  di  Spagna 
(p.  137),  aui  the  Via  dtUa  F<mUmeUa  di  Borghete  (p.  17dj  pro- 
longing the  Via  de'  Condotti  towards  the  W. ,  begins  the  frequented 
part  of  the  Corso,  with  numerous  shops,  and.  enlivened,  especially 
towards  evening,  by  crowds  of  carriages  and  fiftot^assengers. 

On  the  right,  No.  418  A,  is  the  spacious  PaUuao  RuspoUy  built 
by  Ammanati  in  1586,  and  now  containing  the  Birreria  Comelio  on 
the  ground-floor  (p.  117). 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Fiattiiia  (No.  151),  is  the 
PoLaxsto  Bernini^  the  vesribule  of  which  contains  one  of  the  most 
exaggerated  specimens  of  Bernini's  style,  a  large  group  repre- 
senting 'Time  bringing  the  truth  to  light'. 

In  a  long  piazza  on  the  right  rises  8*  Lorcouo  in  Lneina  (PI.  T, 
18),  founded  in  the  4th  cent.,  perhaps  by  a  pious  matren  named 
Lucina,  but  frequently  restored.  The  church  and  adjoining  mon- 
astery have  belonged  since  1606  to  the  Ifinorites^  to  whom  it  owes 
its  present  form.  The  portico  is  supported  by  four  columns ;  at  the 
door  are  two  half-immured  medueval  lions.  In  the  interior,  by  the 
2nd  pillar  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Nic.  Poussin  (d.  1666),  erected 
by  Cliateaubriand;  above  the  high-altar  a  Crucifixion  by  QtUdo  Beni. 

On  the  right,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  in  Lueina  and  the 
Cerso,  is  the  Pal.  Fian^  (PI.  I,  18).  The  passage  to  the  court,  en- 
tered from  No.  4,  Piazza  in  Lucina,  contains  some  good  reliefs  of 
figures  and  ornamental  designs  frcoa  the  Ara  Poetf ,  set  up  by 
Augustus  in  B.C.  9  (other  zemaina  in  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Va- 
tican, and  the  Ufflzi  at  Florence).  In  front  of  this  palace  a  trium- 
phal arch  of  M.  AureUus  spanned  the  Corso  untU  1662  (relieJGs, 
see  p.  202).  An  inscription  on  the  house  No.  167  on  the  left  side, 
records  that  Alexander  VII.  levelled  and  widened  the  Corso  for  the 
horse-races,  and  removed  the  arch. 

The  Via  delle  Convertite  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  di 
S.  SutVESTBo  (PI.  I,  18),  which  is  embellished  with  a  monument 
to  the  poet  Pietro  Metasiasio  (b.  at  Assisi  1698,  d.  at  Vienna 
1782),  erected  in  1886.  In  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  piazza  rises 
the  venerable  church  of  S,  SUvesiro  in  Capite,  erected  in  honour 
of  a  piece  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  still  preserved  here,  by 
Paul  I.  (757-67)  on  the  site  of  his  own  house.  The  entrance-court 
is  ancient,  but  the  church  ^s  been  fiequently  rebuilt.  The  church 
is. now  possessed  by  English  Roman  Catholics.  Part.ef  the  monastery 
formerly  connected  with  the  church  has  been  converted  into  the 
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handsome  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  which  has  entrances  from 
the  piazza  and  the  Via  della  Vite  (p.  118).  Another  part  of  the 
old  monastery  contains  the  ministerial  Office  of  Public  WorJts.  — 
Opposite  S.  Silvestro  is  the  English  Church  of  the  Trinity  (p.  124), 
erected  in  1874,  with  a  handsome  facade  in  the  'early-Renaissance 
style.  —  At  No.  11,  Via  di  Mercede^  which  leads  to  the  E.  from  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro,  is  a  tablet  recording  that  i9ir  Walter  Scott 
lived  here  when  at  Rome  in  1832. 

Omkibcs  from  the  Piazza  di  S.  ftlveatro  to  the  Piazta  ViUorio  EmanwU, 
see  p.  156. 

Farther  on  in  the  Yia  del  Corso,  to  the  right,  is  the  Pal.  Verospi 
(No.  374),  now  Torlonia  (PI.  1, 18),  erected  by  Onorio  LungM,  and 
restored  by  Alessandro  Specchi.  A  loggia  on  the  first  floor  is  adorned 
with  pleasing  mythological  frescoes  by  Fr.  Albani. 

On  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  delle  Convertite,  is  the 
large  new  Palazzo  Marignolij  on  the  ground-floor  of  which  is  the 
Oaff6  Aragno.  On  the  same  side,  is  the  large  establishment  of  the 
FrateUi  Boceoni,  built  iu  1886-87,  beside  which  begins  the  new 
Via  del  Tritone  (p.  138). 

To  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Golonna,  is  the  exten- 
sive Pal.  Chigi,  begun  in  1562  by  Oiac.  della  POrta^  and  completed 
by  C.  Madema.  The  small  collection  of  antiques  and  pictures  is 
not  open  to  the  public.  Admission  to  the  *Bibliotheca  Ohisiana' 
see  p.  125. 

The  handsome  Piazza  Oolonna  (PI.  II,  18),  which  here  inter- 
rupts the  Corso,  is  one  of  the  busiest  squares  in  Rome  (military 
music  on  summer-evenings,  comp.  p.  126).  In  1889,  by  the  pulling 
down  of  the  Palazzo  Piombino,  the  piazza  was  extended  on  the  E. 
as  far  the  church  of  8.  Maria  in  Via ,  built  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the 
Elder  in  1594. 

The  *Oolitmii  of  Marcus  Atureliue,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  named  after  it,  is  embellished  like  that  of  Trajan  with  reliefs 
from  the  emperor's  wars  against  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German 
tribes  on  the  Danube.  The  column  consists  of  28  blocks,  besides 
the  basement  and  capital,  in  all  95  ft.  (100  ancient  Roman  ft.)  in 
height,  and  is  approached  by  steps.  In  1589  Slxtus  V.  caused  the 
column  to  be  restored  and  crowned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Paul,  while 
he  strengthened  the  basis  and  covered  it  with  masonry.  At  that 
period  it  was  ascribed  to  Antoninus  Pius ,  after  whom  it  was  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  named. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  a  building  with  a  portico  of 
ancient  Ionic  columns  from  Veil,  erected  here  in  1838  (trattorie  on 
the  ground-floor,  see  p.  117). 

The  streets  running  to  the  W. ,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  por- 
tico, lead  to  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  (p.  179).  —  The  street 
running  to  the  8.  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  di  Pietra  (PI.  II, 
18),  on  the  8.  side  of  which  are  eleven  Corinthian  columns,  41  ft. 
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high,  of  a^Temple  otydptone,  huilt  by  Hadrian,  which  once  possessed 
15  in  its  length  and  8  in  its  breadth.  The  eleven  extant  columns 
belonged  to  the  N.  side  of  the  temple.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
oella  is  preserved  in  the  adjoining  building,  once  used  as  a  custom- 
honse  (Dogana  dl  Terra),  now  an  exchange.  The  reliefs  repre- 
senting conquered  provinces,  mentioned  on  p.  201,  ^ere  among 
the  decorations  of  the  temple  or  the  colonnade  surrounding  it.  — 
The  Via  de'  Pastini  leads  hence  to  the  Pantheon  (p.  180),  while  the 
Corso  is  regained  by  the  Via  di  Pietra  to  the  left. 

As  far  to  the  £.  from  the  Corso,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  dbllb 
MuKATTE,  which  diverges  opposite  the  above-named  Via  di  Pietra, 
rises  the  *Fimtaiia  di  Trevi  (PI.  II,  21),  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  public  fountains  of  Rome.  It  is  erected  against  the  S.  side  of 
the  Palazzo  Poli,  and  was  completed  from  a  design  by  Nice.  Salvi 
(1735)  in  1762.  In  the  central  niche  is  a  figure  of  Neptune,  by 
Pietro  Bracci;  at  the  sides.  Health  (left)  and  Fertility  (right) ;  in 
front,  a  large  stone  basin. 

The  ancient  Aqua  Virffo,  which  issues  here,  was  condncted  by  M .  Agrippa 
from  the  Gampagna,  chiefly  by  a  snbteiraneftn  channel  14  M.  in  length,  to 
supply  his  baths  beside  the  Pantheon  (p.  1S2),  in  B.C.  19.  It  enters  the  city 
near  the  Villa  Medici  (p.  136).  The  name  originated  in  the  tradition  (which  is 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  excellence  of  the  water)  that  a  girl  once 
pointed  out  the  spring  to  some  thirsty  soldiers.  The  fonntain  was  restored 
by  Claudius  in  46  A.  D.  (to  which  fact  the  inscription  mentioned  on  p.  138 
refers),  and  later  by  the  popes  Hadrian  I.  and  Nicholas  V.  In  145tS  the 
latter  pope  conducted  hither  the  main  stream  of  the  aqueduct ,  and  the 
fountain  then  exchanged  its  ancient  name  for  its  present  name  of  Trevi 
(a  corruption  of  ^Trivio'),  which  it  derives  from  its  three  outlets.  This 
aqueduct  srields  daily  upwards  of  13  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  perhaps  the 
best  in  Borne.  The  fountains  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Piazza  Navona, 
and  ih»PiaBeaFamese  are  supplied  from  the  same  source.  —  On  quitting 
Bome,  traveUers  partake  of  the  water  of  this  fountain,  and  throw  a  coin 
into  the  basin»  in  the  pious  belief  that  their  return  is  thus  ensured. 

The  Via  del  Tritone  (pp.  138,  162)  to  the  N.  is  reached  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  fountain.  Opposite  the  fountain  is  S8;  VincenKO 
ed  Anastasio  (Pi.  I,  21),  erected  in  its  present  form,  with  a  degraded 
facade,  from  designs  by  M.  Lunghi  the  Younger,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  —  The  Via  di  S.  Vincenzo,  called  farther  on 
the  Via  de'  Lucchesi,  leads  via  the  little  Piazza  Pilotta,  in  which, 
to  the  right,  stands  the  Palazzo  MiUi  Papazzurri,  built  by  Mattia 
de'  Rossi  in  1644,  to  the  Via  Pilotta  and  the  Palazzo  Colonna 
(p.  174).  (From  the  Via  de'  Lucchesi  the  Via  della  Dataria  leads  on 
the  left  to  the  Quirinal;  p.  150.) 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  del  Gorso,  also  on  the  left ,  where  the 
street  expands,  we  reach  the  *PaIazzo  SciarrarGoloima  (No.  239 ; 
PI.  II,  18),  the  handsomest  palace  in  the  whole  street,  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  by  Flaminio  Ponzio^  with  a  portal 
of  later  date.  The  picture  gallery  in  this  palace,  the  chief  work  in 
which  was  RaphaeVa  Violin  -  player ,  dated  1518,  has  been  in- 
accessible to  the  public  for  many  years. 
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Opposite  is  the  imposiiig  Cassa  di  Ritpwrmi^  oK  Saoinga-Bankt 
by  CipoUa  (1868).  The  first  side-street  on  the  right,  leads  to  the 
church  of  S.  Ignazio  (p.  166),  the  next  two  sid^streets  to  the  CoUegio 
Romano  (Museo  Kircheriano;  p.  166).  No.  307  in  the  Via  del  Oorso, 
between  the  two  last  side-streets,  is  the  PaUuuso  Simonetti,  Opposite, 
a  little  back  from  the  street,  is  the  church  of  — 

S.  Xarcella  (Pi.  n,  18),  mentioned  as  eaiiy  as  499,  re-erected  by 
Jao,  Saneovino  in  1519,  and  entirely  modernised  m  1874.  The  fti^de 
(beginning  of  the  18th  cent)  is  by  Carlo  Fontana. 

The  4th  Ghapxl  on  the  right  contains,  paintings  by  PerHn  del  Yoga, 
completed  after  his  death  by  Dan.  da  Volierra  and  Feilegrino  da  JfodenUj 
and  the  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (d.  1824) ,  minister  of  Pius  YU.,  by 
Riruddo  Binaldi.  Paintings  in  the  Tbibunb  by  Giov.  BaitUta  da  Novara; 
those  of  the  2in>  Chapel  to  the  left  by  Fed.  Zwichero. 

On  the  right,  beyond  the  next  side-streets,  which  lead  to  the 
right  to  the  Collegio  Romano  (comp.  above)  and  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza  SS.  Apostoll  (p.  173),  is  the  small  church  of  8.  Maria  in  Via 
Lata,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  7th  cent.,  but  in  its  present  form 
dating  from  the  17th;  tasteful  facade  by  Pieiro  da  Cortona  (1660). 
From  the  yestibule  a  staircase  ascends  to  an  oratory  (built  by  Yig- 
nola)  in  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  are  said  to  have  taught.  The 
Via  Lata  (called  Via  Flamiuia  outside  the  town ;  p  336)  was  the 
ancient  main  street  of  the  city,  nearly  corresponding  with  the 
present  Gorso.  Below  this  church  and  the  Palazzo  Doria  lie  extensiye 
ancient  walls,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Sapta  Julia^  an  edifice 
begun  by  Cesar  and  completed  by  Agrippa,  for  taking  the  votes  of 
the  national  assembly,  but  afterwards  used  for  games  and  as  a 
market-place. 

Adjoining  S.  Maria  in  Yia  Lata  is  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Doria 
(PI.  II,  18),  with  a  17th  cent,  fa^e  towards  the  Corso :  see  p.  170. 

Opposite  rises  the  Palazzo  Odenealchi,  erected  in  18o7-88  in  tlie 
Florentine  style.  Adjacent  is  the  Pal,  ScUviatiy  by  Carlo  Rainaldi, 
occupied  1726-1800  by  the  French  Academy  of  Art  (p.  136). 

On  the  S.  the  Corso  is  terminated  by  the  Piazza  di  Ybnbzia 
1.  n,  17;  48  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  in  which  the  Via  Nazionaie 
p.  148)  ends  to  the  left  and  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  187) 
to  the  right.  The  corner-house  on  the  right  is  the  Pal.  Bonaparte y 
formerly  Rinuccini^  erected  by  Mattia  de'  Rossi,  where  Madame  Laetitia, 
mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  died  in  1836.  The  piazza  is  named  after 
the  imposing  — 

*Palaiio  dlTeneiia,  begun  about  1455  by  Pope  Paul  II.  (before 
his  accession)  in  the  Florentine  style,  in  which  the  effect  is  produced 
by  masslveness  (p.  Ixi).  The  stones  were  obtained  from  the  Colos- 
seum. The  architect  is  uncertain ;  but  Vasari  is  certainly  wrong  in 
ascribing  the  design  to  Giuliano  da  Majano.  Meo  del  Caprino  and 
Francesco  del  Borgo  di  S.  Sepolcro  appear  to  have  superintended  its 
erection.  The  palace  was  presented  in  1560  by  Pius  IV.  to  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  with  which  it  came  in  1797  into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
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aad  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Anstrian  ambsssador  to  the  Vatican . 
The  handsome  two-storied  oonit  with  arcades  is  little  more  than 
begun  (entrance  in  the  Gorso  Yitt.  Emannele,  p.  187),  a»d  so  idso  is 
a  second  and  smaller  court  to  the  left  of  the  other. 

The  £.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  Yenezia  is  occupied  by  the  Palazzo 
Torlonkt  (PI.  U,  17,  20  5  p.  176),  the  N.  comer  of  which  has  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  148),  while  the 
entire  building  is  to  be  taken  down  within  the  next  few  years,  to 
open  a  view  of  the  Yictor  Emanuel  Monument  on  the  Capitol  from 
the  Gorso  (see  below).  The  wing  of  the  Palazzo  Yenezia  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  piazza  is  also  to  lose  a  portion  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Piazza  di  Yenezia  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Omnibus 
traffic  in  Rome.  It  is  the  starting-point  for  the  following  lines:  1.  To  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo^  every  5  min.  (see  p.  133).  —  2.  To  S»  Fietro  in  Vati- 
cano  (p.  269),  via  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo, 
every  5  min.  —  3.  To  the  Piazza  Cavour  on  the  Prati  di  Gastello  (p.  287), 
via  the  Piazza  del  Pantheon  and  the  Ponte  di  Ripetta.  —  The  following 
lines  of  omnibuses  also  pass  the  piazza:  4.  From  the  Via  di  S.  ApoUinare 
(p.  179)  to  the  Piazza  Chtglielmo  Pepe  (p.  156)  and  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  341), 
viS  Tngan's  Forum  and  S.  Maria  Haggiore,  every  7  min.  —  6.  From  the 
Piazza  S.  Pantaleo  (p.  189)  to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  155),  via  Trajan's 
Forum,  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  and  the  railway-station,  every  6  mm.  —  6.  From 
the  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo  (p.  189)  to  the  Piazza  8,  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  255), 
via  Ttajan^s  FOrum,  Via  del  Coloaseo,  and  Via  S.  Giovanni.  —  7.  From 
the  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo  (p.  189)  to  the  Porta  Solaria  (p.  336),  via  the  Piazza 
Fontana  di  Trevi,  Piazza  Barberini,  and  Via  Veneto.  —  The  following 
Tbamwat  lines  also  start  hence  (from  the  bottom  of  the  Via  Nazionale): 

1,  To   the  Piazza  delle   Terme  (p.  144)  and  Via  Volturno^    every  4  min.  — 

2.  To  the  Piazza  delle  Terme  (p.  144)  and  the  Piazza  S.  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano (p.  256),  every  1/4  hr.,  both  these  lines  running  through  the  Via 
Nazionale.  —  3.  To  S.  Francetco  a  Ripa  (p.  324),  via  the  Corao  Vitt.  Emanuele 
(p.  187).  —  4.  To  the  Piazza  Boeca  delta  Veritii  (p.  239)  and  S.  Paolo  Fitori 
(p.  350),  via  Trajan's  Forum,  Via  Alessandrina,  Forum  Romanum,  and 
Piazza  della  Consolazione.  —  5.  To  8.  Pietro  in  Vaticano  (p.  269).  —  6.  To 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  133)  and  the  Via  Ripetta  (p.  177).  —  7.  To  the 
Stazione  Traetevere  (p.  ^i4)  vi&  the  Ponte  Garibaldi  (p.  322). 

Th«  narrow  lane  befiade  the  Palazzo  Yeneeia ,  ooatiauing  the 

line  of  the  Corso,  derives  Its  name  Mqttesa  dei  Barberi  from  the  fa<;t 

that  the   'Barbary'  horses  used  in  the  races  of  the  Carnival  were 

stopped  here. 

The  N.  Slope  of  thb  Capitol,  in  front  of  which  we  now  stand, 
has  been  undergoing  much  alteration  since  1885 ;  several  blocks  of 
buildings  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  substructure 
of  the  Victor  Emanuel  Monument  (p.  200).  —  To  the  S.W.  the 
Yia  Giulio  Komano  leads  to  the  Piazza  AraccBli  (p.  199).  —  To  the 
left,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Yia  di  Marforlo  (^Forum  Martis  or  Forum 
Augusti),  which  leads  hence  S.E.  to  the  Forum  (p.  213),  is  the 
Tomb  ofCaius  Poblicius  Bibulua  (PJ.  II,  20),  to  whom  the  ground 
was  granted  by  the  Senate  as  a  burial -place  for  himself  and  his 
iamily  ('honoris  virtutisque  causS.',  as  the  inscription  records) 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  This  point  must  therefore  have 
lain  outside  the  walls  of  Servius,  interments  within  their  limits 
having  been  prohibited. 
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The  streets  running  to  the  E.  debonch  in  the  Forum  Trajanum 
(p.  230).  —  Turning  to  the  W. ,  a  few  paces  bring  us  to  the  small 
Piazza  S.  Marco,  with  its  gardens,  and  to  — 

S.  Marco  (Pi.  II,  17),  incorporated  in  the  S.  side  of  the  Pal.  di 
Yenezla.  This  church,  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Constantino,  was 
re-erected  in  833  by  Gregory  lY.,  and  adorned  in  1465  by  Oiuliano 
da  Majcmo  (?)  with  a  fine  vestibule  and  probably  with  the  coffered 
ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  interior,  restored  in  the  17th  cent.,  was 
modernised  by  Card.  Quirini  in  1744. 

YbstibdIiB.  Roman  and  ancient  Ghrutian  inscriptions,  built  into  the 
walls.  St.  Mark  in  relief,  above  the  handsome  inner  principal  portal.  The 
IMTERIOB  is  approached  by  a  descent  of  several  steps.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tribune  and  the  beautiful  ceiling,  all  the  older  parts  have  been 
disfigured  by  restorations.  The  Tribune,  with  its  handsome  pavement 
(opus  Alexandrinum),  lies  a  few  steps  hi^er  than  the  rest  of  the  church. 
The  mosaics  (in  the  centre  Christy  left,  SS.Mark,  Agapetus,  and  Agnes;  right, 
88.  Felicianus  and  Hark  escorting  Gregory  IV.)  date  from  the  most  de- 
graded period  ot  this  art  and  have  been  justly  described  as  ^utter  carica- 
tures'. In  the  Bight  Aisle ,  1st  Chapel :  altar-piece  by  Palma  Oiovane^  the 
Resurrection.  3rd  Chap. :  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Maratta.  At  the  end,  ad- 
joining the  tribune:  Pope  Mark,  an  admirable  old  picture,  perhaps  by  (Tarfo 
Grivelli.  In  the  Left  Aisle,  2nd  Chap. :  altar-relief,  Greg.  Barbadigo  distri- 
buting-alms, by  Ant.  cTEste.  4th  Chap. :  St.  Michael,  Mola.  —  The  SxcsiSTr 
contains  an  altar  and  canopy  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Giov.  Dabnata, 

In  the  corner  beside  the  church,  is  the  so-called  Madonna  Lu" 
creziOj  the  mutilated  marble  bust  of  a  colossal  female  statue  (priestess 
of  Isls)  which  carried  on  conversations  with  the  Abbate  Luigi 
(p.  188),  similar  to  those  ofPasquin  with  the  Marforio  (comp.  p.  190). 

The  Yia  di  S.  Marco  terminates  in  the  Via  Aracali,  which  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  Aracoeli  (p.  199)  and  the  Capitol,  and 
to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  del  Gestl  (p.  187). 


b.  Miuieo  Kiroheriano  and  Ethnographical  and  Prehistoric 
Museum.  Doria,  Golomia,  and  Torlonia  GNdleries. 

To  the  right  and  left  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Yia  del  Corso.  5-6  min. 

^  from    the  Piazza   di  Yenezia,  and  in  that  piazza,  are  several  interesting 

Collections.    The  Museo  Kircheriano  and  Ethnographical  and  JYekistoric 

Museum  is  open  daily  \  the  Doria  and  Torlonia  Galleries  on  Tues.  and  Frid. 

only,  and  the  CoJowno  Gallery  onTues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  (comp.  pp.126, 127). 

The  Yia  del  Caravita,  which  diverges  to  the  W.  from  the  Corse 
beside  the  Savings-Bank  (p.  164)  in  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  Golonna, 
leads  via  jthe  small  Piazza  S.  Ignazio  (PI.  II,  18),  almost  to  the 
Pantheon.  In  the  Piazza  S.  Ignazio  rises  the  Jesuit  church  of  — 

S.  Ignazio  (PI.  II,  18),  designed  by  the  Padrt  Orassi,  with  a 
facade  by  Algardi.  The  building  was  begun  by  Card.  Ludovisi  in 
1626,  after  the  canonisation  of  the  saint,  but  not  completed  till  1675. 

IRTB&IOR.  The  impression  is  marred  by  the  baroque  decorations, 
which ,  however ,  are  less  obtrusive  than  in  most  Jesuit  ohurchM.  The 
paintings  on  the  vaulting,  dome,  and  apse,  and  the  picture  over  the  high- 
altar  are  by  the  Ptidre  Pozzo^  an  able  master  of  perspective,  by  whom  ttie 
chapel  of  St.  Luigi  Gonzaga,  in  the  aisle  to  the  right,  was  also  designed. 
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The  perspective  of  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  dome  is  correctly  seen 
from  any  point  in  the  main  axis  of  the  nave  whence  the  painted  columns 
at  the  end  of  the  nave  or  in  the  apse  appear  to  be  perpendlcnlar. 

On  the  front  of  this  church  is  a  Time-Ball^  regulated  from  the  Obser- 
vatory (p.  170),  the  fall  of  which  at  noon  is  the  signal  for  the  discharge 
of  the  time  gun  at  the  Gastello  S.  Angelo. 

The  space  between  the  Pi&zza  S.  Iguazlo  and  the  Piazza  del  Colle- 
gio  Romano  was  occupied  in  antiquity  1>y  a  famous  Temple  of  /sis, 
and  the  excavations  on  this  site  have  brought  numerous  remains 
of  antiquity  to  light  Among  these  are  the  lions,  sphinxes,  and  ca- 
nopi  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  (p.  207),  and  the  obelisks  now  in 
front  of  the  Pantheon  (p.  180^  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  182), 
and  the  railway -station  (p.  144). 

On  the  S.  the  choir  of  S.  Ignazio  adjoins  the  old  Jesuit  — 

ColUgio  Bomano  (Pi.  II,  18),  where  the  higher  branches  of 
classics,  mathematics,  philosophy,  etc.,  were  taught,  and  degrees 
(laurea)  conferred.  The  extensive  building  was  erected  at  the  end 
of  the  16th  cent.,  under  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.,  by  B.  Am- 
manati.  The  massive  principal  fa^de  looks  S.  towards  the  Piazza 
del  CoUegio  Romano,  where  also  is  the  entrance  to  the  Liceo  Ennio 
Quirino  Viscontiy  established  in  this  wing.  —  A  side-entrance,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  building,  in  the  Via  del  Gollegio  Romano,  paral- 
lei  to  the  Gorso,  admits  to  the  Biblioteea  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  125) 
and  (up  three  flights  of  steps)  to  the  — 

*Hag6o  Kiroheriano,  founded  by  the  learned  Athanaaiua  Kircher, 
born  near  Fiilda  in  1601,  a  Jesuit  and  teacher  at  Wtirzburg  in  1618, 
afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  CoUegio  Romano,  and 
celebrated  for  his  historical,  mathematical,  and  scientific  researches 
(d.  1680).  In  1876  the  museum  was  united  with  a  rich  and  much 
more  extensive  ^Ethnographical  and  Fre-historical  CoUeetion 
{Museo  Etnografico-preistorico;  adm.  pp.  126,  127).  The  director  is 
Commendatore  Pigorini. 

We  first  enter  the  old  Museo  Kibchbbiano.  —  In  the  Comdor 
(PI.  2)  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  show-cases  containing  small 
articles  in  bronze,  iron,  ivory,  and  bone  with  a  large  collection  of 
antique  Roman  and  Italian  bronze  coins  (aes  grave).  The  cabinets 
by  the  walls  contain  terracotta  figures  (chiefly  votive),  lamps,  clay 
vessels,  and  small  objects  in  glass  and  ivory.  In  Case  III,  to  the 
left:  Silver  goblets  found  in  the  mineral  spring  atVicarello  (p.  392), 
among  which  are  three  in  the  form  of  milestones  and  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  route  from  Gades  (Cadiz)  in 
Spain  to  Rome;  a  book  consisting  of  7  plates  of  lead  inscribed  with 
mystical  symbols  (end  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.).  —  Opposite,  3rd  Cab. 
to  the  right  (No.  VIII):  Large  bronze  tablet  with  a  dedicatory  in- 
scription to  Minerva  in  the  Fallscan  dialect ;  above,  an  iron  ring 
with  a  bronze  label  bearing  the  inscription  ^I  have  run  away,  catch 
me,  and  restore  me  to  my  master,  who  will  reward  yon  with  a  so- 
lidus',  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  a  slave,  but 
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more  pro'bably  a  dog-collar.  —  By  the  windows  are  terracotta  reliefs, 
of  the  kind  used  in  antiquity  to  decorate  the  walls  of  tombs  and 
villas ;  No.  40,  Nile  scene ;  107.   Combats  of  animals  in  the  circus. 

Room  (Fl.  1)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  corridor. 
In  the  centre  is  the  famous 
*Fieoronian  Cista^  named 
after  its  first  owner  (Fico- 
rini  the  antiquarian),  and 
found  near  Palestrlna  in 
1744.  It  is  a  toilet-casket 
of  cylindrical  form,  ad- 
dornedwith  admirably-en- 
graved designs  from  the 
story  of  the  Argonauts, 
ranking  among  the  most 
beautiful  antique  works  of 

the  kind. 

When  the  Argonmutfl  on 
their  voyt^e  to  C«lohi8 
reached  the  land  of  the  Beb- 
rykes,  the  king  Amyctts  pre- 
vented them  using  a  spring 
of  water  until  he  bad  been 
vanquished  by  Pollux  in  a 
boxing-contest.  The  central 
point  of  the  lesign  (compare 
the  copy  hanging  to  the  left 
of  the  door)  represents  the 
panishment  of  the  vanquish- 
ed king,  who  is  bound  to  a 
tree  by  the  victor.  To  the 
right  is  Athene,  above  wkom 
is  a  l^ike  with  a  victor's 
wreath  for  Pollux.  In  front 
are  JMon  and  Hercules.  Then 
appears  the  ship'Argo  \  the 
Greeks  bathing  in  the  spring, 
and  an  Argonaut  practising 
boxing,  mimicked  by  a  cor- 
pulent Silenus.  —  The  feet 
and  the  figures  on  the  lid 
are  of  inferior  woikmaMhip ; 
on  the  latter  the  inscriptions : 
'Novios  Plautios  mad  Bomai 
(meBomse)  fecid\  and^Dindia 
If  acelnia  flleai  deitV  (comp. 
Introd.). 

Also  in  the  centre  is  a 
fine  ancient  Bfons^  Chair 
(bisellium)  inlaid  with  silver.  —  By  the  first  window :  Bronze  figures 
of  a  Youth  In  whose  extended  arms  was  a  large  basin  (fountain- 
figure).  •—  Th«  wall -cases  oentain  Egyptian  wooden  and  bronee 
statuettes,  Etruscan  idols,  small  bronze  figures  of  the  Roman  period. 
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weapons,  candelabra,  etc.  In  Case  III.  is  a  fragment  of  a  Greek 
miffiQr-case  witU  a  delicately  worked  relief  of  a  contest  of  giants. 

Tke  room  (PI.  3)  at  the  end  of  the  oorrid^r  contains  early- 
Ghdstian  tombstones  and  sarcophagus-reliefs.  In  the  centre  is  a 
piece  of  ancient  wall  found  in  the  Padagogium  on  the  Palatine  (comp. 
p.  238),  with  a  oaricatnre  of  the  Gmciilxion  scratched  upon  it :  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ass,  affixed  to  a  cross,  with  a  praying  flgnre  at 
the  aide,  and  the  words ' AX.ec's^vo;  oe^^sxe  deov  (Alezamanos  wor* 
^Aip9  CM}.  This  probably  represents  the  sarcastic  wit  of  an  im- 
perial page  at  the  expense  of  some  Christian  companion.  The  ass's 
head  is  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  stable ; 
bnt  it  is  elear  (Tacitos,  Hist.  Y,  3,4)  that  the  worship  ef  asses  was 
attributed  by  the  Romans  to  the  Jews  even  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  -—  The  cabinets  contain  mediaval  and  Oriental  enriosities 
fonnng  part  of  the  original  Kixcher  collection. 

In  the  long  corridor  opening  opposite  this  leom  begins  the  £th- 
NooBATmcAL  CouJECTtON  (wlth  ex.planatorf  laibeU).  In  the  corri- 
dor (PI.  4)  are  objects  fi»B  the  Polar  Begiom  and  fipom  North 
and  South  Ameriea.  —  l%e  next  Are  rooms  (PL  5-10)  represeAt 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  which  modem  geographers  dlTide  into  three 
groups,  according  to  the  origin  of  their  inhabitants  :  Melanesia, 
Polynesia^  and  Micronesia,  —  In  the  next  corridor  (PL  11),  boats 
and  other  objects,  from  various  countries.  In  the- adjoining  cabinet 
(PL  11  a):  Embroidered  mantle  from  Mexico,  time  of  Fernafido 
Oonrteu.  —  Then  a  series  of  rooms  ^Tlth  articles  *rom  AuHraMa 
(PI.  12);  South  Africa  (PI.  13,  14);  the  Sudan  and  districts  of  the 
•upper  Nile  (PI.  15,  16);  Aftt^tfifo  and  9hoa  (PI.  16-19;  numerous 
gifts  from  Afilcan  chiefs  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy),  and 
other  countries  of  East  Africa  (PI.  20,  21);  Japan  (PL  22-25); 
Burma  (PL  26);  O^ma  (PL  27);  indo-CHna  and  Iniia  (Pl.28-31). 

The  P&EHisTOBic  CoLLBCTioN  (mainly  of  Italian  origin)  begins 
here.  Stone-age  (PL  32-35);  in  Room  32  a.,  adjoining  32,  are 
models  of  megalithic  monuments  (menhirs  and  dolmens)  from  Terra 
d'Otranto ;  a  model  of  a  Sardinian  Nurago,  or  conical  tower  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Sardinia 
as  a  refuge  in  case  of  hostile  attack.  —  The  following  rooms  (PI. 
36-38)  contain  objects  of  the  bronze  age.  —  Weapons  of  the  bronze 
and  iron  ages ;  statuette  of  a  warrior  with  double-horned  helmet 
from  Sardinia  (PL  39).  —  Iron  age  (PL  40-42). 

The  last  room  in  this  series  (PL  43)  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant article  in  the  collection,  viz.  the  *Trea8ure  of  Praenette^  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Palestrina  (p.  381)  in  1877,  probably  once  in  the  poss- 
ession of  a  ruler  of  Praeneste  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 

The  chief  ohjects  are  exhibited  in  the  CetUral  Compartment:  Ko.  1. 
Br4m»t  (or  head)  decoration^  with  181  lions,  horses,  and  variooa  fantastic 
aaiinalt  attached  to  it  in  rows,  adorned  with  rows  of  minnte  gold  points ; 
4,  6,  6.  CpHnders  of  thin  goldy  ornamented  with  delicate  granal&ted  work. 
No.  3.  Qolden  flbula  ^  26.  Fragments  of  a  Silver  bowl  with  gilt  relief  »<,  in  the 
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Egyptian  style :  Victorious  king  and  Ammon-Ba,  History  of  Osiris ;  aboye 
the  wing  of  the  hawk  in  the  interior  design,  in  Phoenician  letters,  is  the 
name  of  the  maker  or  original  possessor  *-Esmnnjai  ben  Asto"*;  3D.  9Vm- 
hatuUed  Beaker  of  dull  gold  \  25.  Flat  Silver  Bowl  with  ffUded  reiu^s  (royal 
hunting -scenes,  horses,  and  birds).  23.  Large  Round  Silver  Gilt  Ooblei, 
with  six  snakes  forming  the  handles-,  the  bowl  is  decorated  with  rows 
of  figures  of  armed  men,  wild  beasts,  and  birds.  24.  Silver-giit  bowl, 
the  interior  of  which  ia  enriched  with  two  rows  of  hones,  oxen,  birda, 
and  trees;  found  adhering  to  an  iron  axe,  much  rusted,  which  has  taken 
the  impression  of  part  of  it.  —  In  the  central  compartment  also :  27,  5S. 
Two  da^ers;  blue  glass  bowl;  ivory  reliefs  to  be  inlaid  with  wood;  etc. 
In  the  Upper  Cofiy»ariment :  72.  Very  primitiye  Tripcd  of  bronze  and 
iron,  with  three  human  figures  on  the  edge  looking  into  the  interior,  and 
ttiree  animals  \  81.  Large  bronze  basis,  in  the  form  of  a  blunted  cone.  — 
In  the  Zot0et*  Compartment:  75.  Fragments  of  a  large  Oaldron  of  hammered 
bronze,  with  griffins'  heads  as  handles*,  fragments  ot  brpnse  plates,  which 
were  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb. 

Finally  oome  several  rooms  with  American  antiquities  (PI.  44 ; 
Mexican  masks,  Pernvian  vessels  and  masks)  and  with  piehistoric 
relics  ftom  Switzerland,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Bnssia  (PI. 45, 46). 

The  small  Obsbstatobt  in  the  OoUegio  Romano,  which  acquired 
a  European  reputation  under  Pairt  Seechi  (d.  1878),  is  shown  in 
the  morning  to  visitors  with  an  introduction. 

From  the  small  Piazza  del  Oollboio  Romano  (PI.  II,  18),  the 
Via  di  Pie  di  Marmo  leads  to  the  W.  in  a  few  minutes  to  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  (p.  182).  Opposite  the  CoUegio  Romano,  next  to  the 
choir  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  (p.  164),  rises  the  extensive  — 

*Palaizo  Dozia  (PI.  II,  18),  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pa- 
laces in  Rome.  The  £.  facade,  by  VcUvasorif  in  the  Gorso,  see  p. 
164.  The  court  in  the  interior  is  surrounded  by  arcades.  The  N. 
facade,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona^  is  in  the  Piazza  del  CoUegio  Romano ; 
and  here  (No.  I  a)  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

*Gai/Ls&ia  Doeia  on  the  1st  floor  (adm.  pp.  126, 127 ;  catalogues 
in  each  room;  fee  ^/^  fr.).  In  winter  the  galleries  and  other  rooms 
are  very  cold.  —  The  Doria  Gallery  resembles  the  other  Roman 
collections  in  possessing  examples  of  different  schools,  but  the 
founders  have  shown  a  preference  for  works  of  the  17th  century.  The 
gems  of  the  collection  are  in  the  three  galleries.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  older  paintings,  will  be  noted  the  Madonnas  oiNic- 
colb  Hondinelli,  a  little-known  master  of  the  close  of  the  15th  cent, 
who  has  happily  imitated  the  golden  colouring  of  the  old  Venetians, 
and  is  one  of  Giov.  Bellini's  ablest  followers.  Raphael^  the  prince 
of  cinquecentists,  is  represented  by  the  portraits  of  two  Venetian 
scholars,  Andrea  Navagero  and  Agostino  Beazzano ;  but  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  work  has  been  questioned,  and  the  touch  is  certainly 
somewhat  different  from  RaphaeVs  usual  style,  although  the  vigorous 
tone  and  breadth  of  colouring  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  habit  of 
fresGo  painting.  The  Johanna  of  Aragon  is  a  copy  only.  TiUan^s 
Daughter  of  Herodias,  and  a  portrait  by  Lor.  Lotto  are  admirable 
Venetian  works.    The  portrait  of  Andrea  Poria  by  Sebastian  del 
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Pibmho  is  not  Venetian  in  ch*ncteT,  but  is  inteiesting  from  the 
CaouHy  dispUyed  by  the  master  of  imparting  an  aiT  of  dignity  to  a 
forbidding  subject.  Tliis  work,  howeyer,  and  the  coldly  aristoeratic 
portrait  of  Qianettino  Doris  by  A.  Bronzino,  have  been  remoTed  from 
the  gallery  to  the  priyate  apartments  of  the  prince  and  are  not  shown 
to  the  public.  The  colouring  of  the  portrait  of  Pope  Innooent  X.,  by 
VeUuiquezy  is  strikingly  rich ;  the  skilful  manner  in  whieh  the  three 
shades  of  red  are  blended  should  be  particularly  noticed.  OarofcUo, 
though  not  a  master  of  the  highest  rank,  has  produced  an  admirable 
work  in  his  NatiTlty  of  Christ.  The  landscape-painters  of  the 
17th  cent,  are  also  well  represented.  In  the  landscapes  of  Anni- 
baie  Cafraeei  we  observe  a  conflict  between  historic  and  scenic  ima- 
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ginatlon ,  and  the  obtrusion  of  the  former  at  the  expense  of  har- 
mony of  effect.  The  pictures  by  Salvator  Roia  are  not  among  his 
best  works,  but  Claude  Lorrain*s  landscapes,  are  justly  admired. 
His  *niilV ,  and  the  landscape  with  the  temple  of  Apollo,  may  be 
regarded  as  models  of  ideal  landscape ;  the  effect  is  produced  by 
the  beauty  of  the  lines  and  the  skilful  gradations  of  distance.  — 
The  Netherlands  Schools  of  the  15th  and  17th  cent,  are  scantily 
represented ,  but  some  of  the  pictures,  as  Memling^s  Descent  from 
the  Cross  (not  at  present  in  the  gallery),  and  Liewns*  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  are  worthy  rivals  of  their  Italian  neighbours. 

"We  traverse  a  room  with  unimportant  paintings  of  the  i6-17th 
cent.,  and  turning  to  the  right  enter  the  — 
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II.  Gallsby.  •114.  A,  Bromtno  (?),  Portrait  of  Machiavellij 
446.  Sofonisba  Anguissola  (?),  ^Titian  and  his  wife':  *265.  Cofnggio^ 
Triumph  of  Virtue,  unfinished,  dead -colouring  in  tempera  (accord- 
ing to  Morelli  a  French  copy  of  a  painting  in  th«  Louvre  with  slight 
alterations) ;  313.  Old  copy  of  Giorgione'e  Concert  (in  ihe  Pitti  Gal- 
lery); 822,  328,  332,  348.  Jan  Breughel  the  Elder,  Four  elements; 
*312.  Garofalo,  Nativity  (an  early  work) ;  365.  not  Titian,  Portrait 
of  a  poet;  S6S.  Raphael,  Johanna  of  Aragon,  Netherltndish  copy: 
131.  Titian,  Portrait ;  233.  Rubens,  Portrait  of  his  confessor  (aA  early 
work) ;  336.  Bonifazio  L,  Holy  Family  in  a  landscape  (an  early  work); 
•517.  Titian  (not  Pordenone),  Daughter  of  Uerodias  with  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  (early  work);  ^315,  iii,  RondmUU,  Madonnas; 
between  them,  334.  JanLievens,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  154.  Rubens  (?), 
Portrait ;  307.  Style  of  Quinten  Mateys,  Money-changers  disputing ; 
169.  Lor.  Lotto,  St.  Jerome;  220.  Doaso  Dossi,  Christ  expelling  the 
money-changers ;  447.  PordenonCj  Portrait.  —  A  few  steps  now  de- 
scend to  the  — 

I.  Room  :  also  copying-room,  to  which  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
collection  are  frequently  brought.  AnUqtutics:  in  the  middle,  a  Cen- 
taur in  pletra  dura  and  rosso  antico  (freely  restored) ;  four  Sarco- 
phagi, with  (No.  1)  the  hunt  of  Meleager,  (3)  history  of  Marsyas,  (6) 
Diana  and  Endymion,  and  (under  the  second  window)  procession  of 
Bacchus.  Two  fine  circular  altars;  2.  Duplicate  of  the  so-called 
Diana  of  Gabii  in  the  Louvre ;  4.  Archaistlc  statue  of  the  bearded 
Dionysus ;  no  number,  Ulysses  in  the  flock  of  Polyphemus ;  and  a 
number  of  statuettes,  some  of  fine  quality.  Pictures:  50,  51,  56,  57, 
59,  60.  Landscapes  by  Gasp,  Poussin  and  his  followers.  —  We  now 
retrace  our  steps  and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  — 

I.  Gallery.  98.  Giov.  Bellini  (Rondinelli?),  Holy  Family;  558. 
School  of  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna  and  saints;  215.  MatzoUno,  Christ 
in  the  Temple ;  317.  G.  Romano,  Copy  of  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael. 
By  the  window  opposite:  522.  School  of  Mantegna  (?),  Bearing  of 
the  Gross.  Farther  to  the  right:  359.  iVic.  Po%usin,  Copy  of  the 
Aldobrandine  Nuptials  (p.  312);  274.  Brueghel.  Creation  of  the 
animals ;  241.  Saraceni,  Repose  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  228.  Garo- 
falo ,  Visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth  (retouched);  266.  Claude 
Lorrain,  Landscape  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  250.  Honthorst,  Lot 
and  his  daughters;  131.  School  of  Titian,  Portrait;  802.  Sassoferrato, 
Holy  Family;  283.  Ann.  Carracei,  Mary  Magdalen;  206.  Garofalo, 
Holy  Family. 

To  the  right  are  a  number  of  rooms.  —  Room  9.  *487.  Lor. 
Costa,  Holy  FamUy ;  *269.  Garofalo,  Holy  Family.  —  Room  8.  Se- 
veral interesting  antique  portrait-heads;  landscapes  by  Momper, 
Tempesta,  and  Orrizonte;  fruit-pieces  by  Weenix.  —  Room  7.  314. 
Lod.  Carracei,  Holy  Family;  in  the  corner,  fine  marble  head  of 
Serapis.  444.  Borgognone  and  C.  Maratta,  Capture  of  the  town  of 
Castro  in  1649,  one  of  the  chief  military  exploits  of  PopelnnocentX.; 
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106.  Lod,  Carraccij  St.  Sebastian.  —  Room  6.  428.  Maztolino^ 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  j  Salvator  Rosa,  305.Belisarius,  446.  Laud- 
scape.  —  We  return  and  straight  on  is  the  — - 

IV.  GalijEbt.  To  the  right :  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  a 
group  in  marble,  ot Bernini's  school.  Also  a  few  unimportant  antique 
Roman  sculptures.  —  The  adjoining  Co&nek  Gabinbt  contains 
the  gems  of  the  collection:  **2d9.  Velatqftez,  Pope  Innocent  X.; 
361.  Jae,  Tintoretto  ( Titian  ?),  Portrait  of  an  old  man ;  ••130.  Raphael, 
Navagero  and  Beazzano,  of  the  master's  Roman  period;  14d.  Ru- 
&efM  (?),  Portrait;  *109.  Bon^caiOy  Portrait. 

UI.  GaIiI^bbt.  549.  Dotm  Doni,  Vannozza,  mother  of  Gesare 
and  LuQsezia  Borgia  (?);  2S2.  Claude  Lorrain,  Landscape  with 
Diana  hunting;  320.  Fra  BartGlommeo  (?),  Holy  Family;  126.  P. 
Ver,omH;  Portrait;  350.  Tenien,.  Rustic  festiyal;  261.  Bart,  Bchi- 
clone,  Angel  healing  St.  Rochus;  *263.  Claude  Lorrain^  Landscape 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo;  137.  Arm,  Carraeci,  Pietk;  «237.  Claiude 
Lorrain^  The  mill,  a  master-piece ;  erroneously  ascribed  to  Holbeiny 
17&  Portrait  of  a  man,  with  a  camation  and  a  purse,  signed  'at  the 
age  of  40, 1545',  and  170.  Portrait  of  a  woman,  signed  'at  the  age  of 
36,  1545';  opposite,  504.  School  of  Dosso  Dossi,  Woman  playing  the 
violin  (half-length);  240.  Ann,  Cairracci,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
No  Biunber,  Bust  of  Olympia  Maidalehini-PampMlj,  by  Algardi, 

The  Booms  marked  Kos.  5^  4,  3  and  2.  oa  the  plan  are  not  at  present 
shown  to  the  public.  Of  the  paintings  formerly  here  displayed  may  be 
mentioned  (besides  those  noted  on  p.  171):  the  beautiful  predella  of  a  now 
lo«t  altar-piece,  by  Franc.  PetelUno;  St.  Sebastian  by  Marco  Basaiti;  An- 
nunciation by  Fra  FUwpo  Liffpi;  Holy  Family  by  Dom.  QhirliMndajo ;  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Agnes  by  Ouercino;  and  the  portrait  of  a  boy,  of  the  Spanish  School. 

The  Via  della  Gatta,  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Doria 
ends  to  the  S.  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  187),  opposite 
the  Palazzo  Venezia. 

Returning  to  the  £.  from  the  Piazza  del  Collegio  Romano,  past 
S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  (p.  164),  to  the  Corso,  and  thence  continuing 
straight  on  by  the  Via  SS.  Apostoli,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  SS. 
Apostoli  (PI.  II,  21).  The  E.  side  of  this  oblong  space  is  occupied 
by  the  church  of  SS.  Apostoli  and  the  main  fa9ade  of  the  Palazzo 
Colonna;  and  the  S.  end  is  skirted  by  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  150). 

The  church  of  SS.  Apostoli  was  founded  by  Pelagius  I.  in  honour 
of  SS.  Philip  and  James ,  re-erected  under  Clement  XI.  by  Franc. 
Fontana  in  1702,  and  restored  after  a  fire  in  1871.  The  vestibule 
erected  about  1500  by  Baceio  Pintelli  (?),  the  only  part  of  the  build- 
ing earlier  than  1702,  contains  (on  the  left)  the  monument  of  the 
engraver  Giov.  Volpato  by  Canova  (1807),  and  (on  the  right)  an  ad- 
mirable ancient  eagle  with  chaplet  of  oak-leaves,  from  Trajan's  Forum. 

Intkbiob.  Bight  Aisle,  3rd  Chapel:  St.  Anthony  by  Luti.  In  the  Left 
Aisle,  2nd  Chapel:  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Franc.  Manna.  At  the  end, 
to  the  left,  over  the  entrance  into  the  sacristy:  Monument  of  Clement  XIV. 
by  Canova;  on  the  pedestal  Charity  and  Temperance.  In  the  tribune,  with 
altar-piece  by  Muratori  (said  to  be  the  largest  in  Rome),  are  the  monu- 
ments erected   by   Sixtus  IV.   to  his   two  nephews,  the  Cardinals  Biario: 
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on  the  left  that  of  Pietro  (d.  1474),  parUy  by  Mino  da  Fie$ole^  and  on  Ui« 
right  that  of  Aleasandro.  Beneath  is  the  tomb  of  Giraud  (d.  1505,  haabaa^ 
of  the  niece  of  Julius  II.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  tribune,  Fall  of 
the  Angels,  a  fresco  by  Oiov.  Odcusi^  in  the  baroque  style,  but  of  striking 
effect.  Hie  older  church  was  decorated  by  Melottto  da  Forli^  a  fine  fragment 
of  whose  frescoes  is  now  in  the  QuirinaJ  (p.  151),  and  others  are  in  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  (p.  276). 

Tbe  passage  in  the  monastery  adjacent  to  the  church  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Michael  Angela^  who  lived  and  died  in  the  parish  of  88.  ApoetoU, 
and  the  tomb  of  Card.  Betsarum  (d.  1472). 

The  *Pala>zo  Coloima  (PI.  II ,  2i\  an  extensiye  pile  between 
the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  and  the  Via  Pilotta,  bounded  on  the  6.  by 
the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  150),  was  begun  by  Martin  Y.  (Colonna)  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  much  extended  and  altered  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  *Qatjjs&ijl  Colonna  on  the  first 
floor  (adm.,  see  pp.  126, 127 ;  1/2  tr.  on  leading)  Is  entered  from  No.  17 
Via  della  Pilotta,  (pp.  149,  163),  at  the  back.  The  street  is  spanned 
.  by  three  arches  connecting  the  upper  floor  of  the  palace  with  its 
garden  (p.  175). 

In  the  vestibule  is  an  antique  figure  of  a  girl  playing  with  astra- 
gall,  described  as  a  'Daughter  of  Niobe'.    • 

I.  Room.  From  right  to  left.  Tintoretto^  Narcissus,  in  a  fine 
landscape;  Jtf oront,  Portrait;  Pietro  Novellij  Maroantonlo  Colonna ; 
Oirol.  Muziano,  Yittoria  Colonna,  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo; 
Lor.  Lotto  (p^j  Card.  Pompeo  Colonna  (?),  much  damaged;  Tinto- 
retto, Adoration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  four  busts  beneath)  Ag. 
Carracci,  Pompeo  Colonna;  Bronzino,  Yenus  and  Cupid;  Hieron. 
Bosch  (not  CranacK),  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony;  Van  Dyekf  Lu- 
crezia  Colonna ;  Dom.  Ohirlandajo  (?),  Reconciliation  between  the 
Romans  and  Sabines ;  *Bonifazio  I.  (not  Titian') ,  Madonna  with 
saints  (an  early  work) ;  Pietro  Novelli ,  Isabella  Colonna  and  her 
infant  son  Lorenzo  Onofrio ;  Piero  di  Cosvmo  (not  Dom.  Ohirlan- 
dajo'), Rape  of  the  Sabine  women ;  *Palma  Vecchio,  Madonna  with 
St.  Peter  and  the  donor;  in  the  centre  a  Renaissance  column  of  red 
marble  with  scenes  from  a  campaign  in  relief. 

A  staircase,  on  which  a  cannon-ball  fired  into  the  city  during 
the  bombardment  of  1849  has  fixed  itself,  descends  to  the  — 

II.  Gallery,  with  gorgeous  decorations  by  Antonio  del  Orande 
and  Qirolamo  Fontana,  and  ceiling-paintings  by  Coli  and  Oherardi 
(Battle  of  Lepanto ,  8th  Oct.  1571 ,  which  Marcantonio  Colonna  at 
the  head  of  the  papal  fleet  assisted  in  gaining).  On  the  walls 
mirrors  painted  with  flowers  (by  Mario  de'  Fiori)  and  genii  (by  C. 
Maratta).  The  antique  statues  here  are  of  no  great  Talue,  most  of 
them  modernised.  Reliefs  built  into  the  wall  under  the  windows 
(left) :  Selene  in  the  chariot  (archaistic  style) ;  "Wounded  man,  borne 
away  by  his  friends ;  Head  of  Pallas.  Paintings :  right  wall,  Scip, 
Oaetano,  Family  group  of  the  Colonnas  (1581);  Onercino,  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Emmerentia;  School  of  Van  Dyck,  Don  Carlo  Colonna, 
equestrian  portrait;  Franc.  Albani,  Pieta ;  Crist.  Allori,  Christ  iu 
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Hades;  Suatermans,  Fed.  Colonna;  Rubens  (f),  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  Left  wall:  Jac.  Tintoretto;  Doul)le  portrait;  N,  Poussin^  Ci- 
uMOie  and  Eflgenia  (Boccaccio's  DeeameroneY,  1);  ificeoU>(^Alunno^ 
da  FolignOy  Madonna  rescuing  a  child  from  a  demon. 

III.  Room.  Twelve  water-coloni  'Landscapes  hy  Oaapard  Poiu- 
$iny  which  are  among  his  finest  works  and  the  most  valuable  in  this 
gallery.  Some  of  them  are  unfavourably  hung,  but  everyone  of 
them  will  repay  careful  inspection.  They  represent  a  mountain- 
road  close  to  a  profound  ravine,  a  bleak  plain  lashed  by  a  storm,  a 
calm  lake  enclosed  by  majestic  trees,  a  riven  rocky  landscape  with 
waterfall,  and  various  other  subjects.  Notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  of  the  materials  used,  these  works  will  not 
fall  to  interest  by  the  excellence  of  the  composition  and  drawing. 
—  Window-wall :  N»  Pousain,  Metamorphosis  of  Daphne ;  a  large 
cabinet  with  ivory  carving  by  Franc,  and  JDom,  Steirihard  (in  the 
centre,  the  Last  Judgment,  after  Michael  Angelo).  Over  the  first 
window  on  the  left :  Roman  relief.  Delivery  of  a  testament  to  a 
praitor. 

IV.  Room.  Ceiling-painting  by  Batoni  and  Luti  (in  honour  of 
Martin  v.).  Entrance-wall:  Over  the  door,  Bordone  (not  Bonifa- 
zio"),  Madonna  and  saints ;  P.  Veronesey  Portrait  of  a  man ;  Hol^ 
bein  (?),  Lor.  Colonna ;  Jac,  Bawano,  Body  of  Christ  suj>ported  by 
angels.  Right  wall :  *Pari8  Bordone ,  Madonna  with  saints ,  re- 
touched; ilnn.  Carraccij  Bean-eater;-  Domenico  PuligOy  Madonna; 
Spoffna^  St.  Jerome,  interesting ;  Albania  Rape  of  Europa.  Exit- 
wall  :  Oirolamo  da  Trevi$o  (?),  Portrait ,  described  without  evi- 
dence as  Pogglo  Bracciolini ;  Bronzino,  Holy  Family;  *  Titian,  Onu- 
phrius  Panvinlus,  an  admirable  study  of  the  master's  best  period 
(name  arbitrary);  Oiov.  Bellini y  St.  Bemhard.  Window- wall: 
Ouido  Reniy  St.  Agnes;  Tintoretto ,  Two  portraits. 

y.  Room.    Throne-room,  with  handsome  old  carpet. 

YI.  Room.  Entrance-wall :  Parmeggianino,  Holy  Family ;  Innoe, 
da  Imola,  Same  subject;  two  Madonnas  surrounded  by  smaller  cir- 
cular pictures  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Virgin,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Van  Eyek  but  by  a  Dutch  master  of  the  16th  cent.;  ;of 
miniature-like  execution.  Right  wall:  Franc,  Albani ,  Two  land- 
scapes ;  Oentile  da  Fabriano  (more  probably,  Stefano  da  Zevio),  Ma- 
donna; Qiulio  Romano,  Madonna  (comp.  p.  Ixviii);  Catena  {i),  Ma- 
donna; Melozzo  da  Forl\  (more  probably  Florentine  School),  St. 
.Rochus ;  Jacopo  degli  Avanzi,  of  Bologna,  Crucifixion ;  Oiov.  Santi 
(father  of  Raphael),  Portrait;  Bugiardini,  Madonna.  Exit-wall: 
School  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna. 

A  few  other  rooms  (frequently  closed)  contain  old  tapestries 

and  paintings  of  lesser  interest. 

The  V1L1.A  CoiiOKNa,  or  garden  of  the  palace  (comp.  p.  174),  wMoh 
18  entered  by  visitors  only  at  Via  del  Qnirinale  12  (p.  152),  contains  several 
antiquities,  fragments  of  a  colossal  architraTe  and  entablature,  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  tbe  brJafc-wall0  of  the  Tkerafae  c/  ConttanHm«^  which 
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formerly  extended  over  the   entire  Piazza   del  Quirinale  (p.  160).     The 
terrace  commands  a  good  sarvey  of  the  city. 

The  Pftlano  Torlonia  (PI.  II,  17,  20),  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Venezia  (No.  135),  fonnerly  the  Palazzo  Botognetti^  built 
about  1650  by  C,  Fontana,  is  the  residence  of  Pfince  Don  Oiulio 
Torlonia,  duke  of  Ceti.  Here  temporarily  (comp.  p.  166)  k  the 
collection  of  art  founded  by  prince  Giovunni  Tortonia  (d.  1829). 

In  the  court  are  some  antique*  statues,  few  of  importance ;  two 
large  reliefs:  captives  before  the  emperor  Lucius  Verus  (perhaps 
from  a  triumphal  arch),  Contests  between  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts.  On  the  marble  staircase  to  the  first  floor,  Psyche  supported 
by  Zephyrs,  by  Gibson. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Gallebia  Toelonia  (adm.  pp.  126,  127), 
which  is  to  be  removed  to  a  new  gallery  built  for  It  by  the  State 
which  acquired  the  collection  in  1892.  Masters  of  the  first  rank 
are  here  represented  by  copies  only.  The  Netherlandish  paintings 
of  the  17th  cent.,  especially  the  portraits,  ate,  however,  excellent ; 
while  among  the  Italian  pictures  the  chief  are  the  remarkable  Madonna 
attributed  to  Dosso  Dossi  (No.  24),  and  the  Venetian  views  by 
Canaletto.  The  marble  group  of  Hercules  and  Lichas  is  one  of  Co- 
nova's  heat  works. 

I.  Boom.  1.  Copy  of  Pontoi'mo,  Tobias  and  the  angel;  3.  D.  Beeeky 
Portrait  of  a  viceroy  of  Sicily. 

II.  Booh.  15,  30,  33,  36.  Fr.  SnpiderSj  Four  excellent  hunting-scene?. 
—  Bight  wall:  18.  Bronzino,  Hebe^  24.  Veronese  >Sfc^oo/ (attributed  to  Dosso 
Dossi),  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  —  Exit-wall:  34.  Ascribed  to  Titian,  Portrait. 

III.  Book.  78.,  84.  Jan  Versprondt,  Two  good  portraits;  64.  Br  on- 
zinOy  Portrait;  82.  Ck>py  of  the  'Bella  Simonetta'  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Flo- 
rence. —  Exit-wall :  75.  Copy  of  Bolbein,  Sir  Thomas  More  -,  72.  School  of 
Holbein,  Henry  VIII.  of  England;  70.  Copy  of  RaphaeVs  portrait  of  Count 
Bald.  Ca^tiglione  (in  the  Louvre);  69.  Lcmbard  Bchool  (not  HotMn\  Por- 
trait of  a  cavalier. 

IV.  Boom.    Throne-room.  Portrait  of  Pius  IX. 

V.  Boom.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance:  106.  /.  van  Ravestein,  Por- 
trait; 106,  107.  Garofaio  (?),  Portrait.  —  Window-wall:  108.  Ferin  del 
Vaga,  Madonna;  101.  Bagnaeaoallo.  Hadonna*  —  Wall  opposite  the 
entrance:  100.  F««  DycA,  Genoese  nobleman;  9T,  99.  5aflrnoca«aWo,  Animal 
pieces.  —  Bight  wall :  95.  Old  copy  (ascribed  to  Bugiardxni)  of  Baphael's 
portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  alterations  in  the  subsidiary  iBgurea;  96. 
Copy  of  FiHppino  lAppiy  Madonna;  90.  School  of  Ferugino,  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua.  —  We  return  to  B.  III.  and  thence  enter  the  — 

I.  Gallebt.  To  the  right:  112.  Oiulio  Romano,  Dancing  putti;  116. 
Copy  of  Titian,  Venus  and  Adonis  (original  at  Madiid). 

II.  Gallxrt.  154.  Teniers,  Village  tavern;  157.  Brueghel,  Landscape; 
159,  167.  A.  Palamedesz,  Genre  scenes ;  172.  Oriffier,  Landscape. 

III.  Gallery.  200,  261.  Canaletto,  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  in  Venice;  207. 
Netherlandish  School  (not  Van  Eyck),  Crucifixion;  254.  E.  van  der  Neer, 
Girl;  Canaletto,  234.  Canal  in  Venice,  230.  Bialto  Bridge.  —  At  the  end, 
to  the  right,  is  the  Banqueting  Hall  containing  Canova''s  group  (executed 
1801)  of  Hercules  clad  in  the  shirt  of  Nessus  hurling  Lichas  into  the  sea. 

IV.  Gallbrt.  274.  O.  van  den  Eeckh«ut,\^mTeitt\jiS',  273.  School  of 
RMnbrandt,  Caritas  Romuna;  289.  Jan  Langhrn,  Portrait  of  a  young  man 
with  a  lute;  281.  Women  and  nymphs  from  the  'Bacohanar  of  Rubens; 
290.  Copy  of  Citna  da  Conegliano,  Madonna. 

Ik  tlM  I.  Gallery  al^o,  133.  RitHra^  Beggar. 
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0.  From  the  Fiazia  di  Spagna  to  the  Fonte  8.  Angelo. 

The  Omnibuses  plying  between  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Vatican 
do  not  traverse  the  direct  route  described  below,  but  go  through  side- 
streets  (comp.  Appendix,  p.  1,  No.  5). 

The  chief  side-street  diverging  from  the  N.  portion  of  the  Via  del 
Gorge  is  theViACoNDOTTi  (PI.  1, 18),  which,  with  itaW.  continuation 
the  Via  dell  a  Fontanella  di  Borghese ,  forms  the  shortest  route 
between  the  strangers'  quarter  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the 
Vatican  quarter  (about  18  min.  walk  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo).  The 
street  contains  nothing  of  interest  beyond  its  fine  shops,  for 
trinkets,  mosaics,  jewels,  photographs,  etc.  It  crosses  the  Corso 
to  the  S.  of  S.  Carlo  (p.  160). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Corso  the  street  takes  the  name  of  Via 
vEiiLA  FoKTANELLA  DI  BoBOHESE  (PI.  I,  18,  15).  Behind  us  the 
church  of  S.  Trinita  de'  Monti  (p.  136)  forms  a  handsome  termina- 
tion to  the  street.   The  chief  building  is  the  — 

Palauo  Borghese  (Pl.I,  15, 18),  begun  by  order  of  Card.  Dezza 
in  1590  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the  Elder ,  and  completed  by  Flaminio  Ponzio 
(d.  1615)  by  order  of  Paul  V.,  through  whom  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Borghese  family.  The  •Coubt  is  surrounded  by  a 
tasteful  colonnade  in  two  stories,  with  clustered  granite  columns,  and 
contains  three  ancient  colossal  statues  (a  Muse,  an  Apollo  Musa- 
getes,  and  a  portrait- statue);  at  the  end  of  the  right  passage  a  frag- 
ment of  the  statue  of  an  Amazon.  Behind  lies  the  small  garden,  con- 
taining three  baroque  fountains  by  Carlo  Rainaldi^  and  some  trifling 
antiquities.  The  groundfloor,  which  formerly  contained  the  celebrated 
picture-gallery,  removed  to  the  the  Villa  Borghese  in  1891  (p.  177), 
is  now  occupied  by  Sangiorgio  the  dealer  in  antiquities  (p.  120). 
The  decoration  of  the  first  room,  executed  by  OaHo  Fi'Waniin  grisaille 
and  gold,  is  noteworthy,  and  also  the  seventh  room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  mirrors,  painted  in  oil  with  Cupids  (by  Ciro 
Ferri)  and  wreaths  of  flowers  (by  Mario  de*  Fiori), 

The  W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  is  towards  the  little  Piazza 
Borghese.  The  side-streets  to  the  N.  of  this  piazza  lead  to  the  old 
harbour,  Porto  di  Ripetta  (PI.  I,  15),  where  an  iron  bridge  now 
spans  the  river.  The  picturesque  curving  flights  of  steps  (constructed 
by  Clement  XI.  in  1704  with  stones  from  the  Colosseum)  have  lost 
greatly  in  effect  by  the  bridge;  and  the  old  view  of  the  Castello  S. 
Angelo  and  St.  Peter's  dome,  well-known  from  many  ancient  pic- 
tures, has  been  completely  concealed  by  the  buildings  on  the  Prati 
di  Castello  (p.  267). 

To  the  right  in  the  Via  di  Ripetta  is  the  church  of  8.  Rocco 
(PI.  I,  15),  built  in  1657  by  Giov.  Ant.  de'  Rossi.  —  To  the  left, 
farther  to  the  N.,  is  a  building  erected  about  1840,  with  a  central 
part  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  (11  Ferro  di  Cavallo)^  now  contain- 
ing studios  belonging  to  the  Aceademia  di  Belle  Artij  or  di  S»  Luea 
(p.  228).  —  The  N.  end  of  the  Via  di  Ripetta  debouches  in  the 
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Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  133).  The  quay  Lnngo  Tevere  (see  below) 
skirts  the  Tiber.  To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  the  river  is 
crossed  by  the  Ponie  Margherita  (comp.  p.  133  and  PI.  I,  14). 

In  the  Via  de'  Ponteflci  (p.  160),  the  cross-street  between  S.  Rocco 
and  the  Academy,  is  the  entrance  (No.  57 ;  on  the  right)  to  the 
Mansoldam  of  Angnstiifl  (PI.  I,  17,  18),  erected  by  that  emperor 
as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  in  which  most  of 
his  successors  down  to  Nerva  were  interred. 

On  a  huge  substractnre,  which  contained  the  mortuary  chambers,  arose 
a  mound  of  earth  in  the  form  of  terraces,  embellished  with  cypresses,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  environed  with  a  park.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the  ColonnaS',  and  a  theatre 
(Anfiteatro  Umberto  I.)  is  now  fitted  up  in  the  substructure.  A  few  of  the 
tomb -chambers  are  still  preserved.  Fee  V^  ^^-  Generally  closed  at  midday. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  Borghese  the  YlaFontanella  di  Borghese  inter- 
sects the  Via  di  Ripetta  (p.  177)  and  the  Via  della  Scrofa  (see  below), 
which  here  unite,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Via  del  Clembntiko 
(PI.  I,  15).  To  the  left  in  this  street  is  the  new  PalazM  GaUtstmj  an 
imitation  of  the  Pal.  Giraud  (p.  267),  in  front  of  which  is  the  little 
Piazza  Nicosia.  Farther  on  the  street  is  known  as  the  Via  di  Monte 
Brianzo  and  Via  di  Tordinona.  In  the  latter  a  whole  row  of  houses 
has  been  pulled  down  and  now  lies  in  ruins.  A  spacious  quay  named 
the  Lungo  Tevere,  and  a  new  bridge  named  the  PonU  Umberto  I, 
are  in  progress  (PI.  I,  15).  —  In  about  lOmin.  from  the  Palazzo 
Borghese  we  reach  the  Ponte  8.  Angelo  (p.  266). 


Turning  to  the  S.  from  the  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  into  the 
Via  BELLA  ScBOFA  (PI.  I,  II,  15),  and  after  5miu.  taking  the  fourth 
cross-street  to  the  right  (in  front,  straight  on,  is  S.  Luigi  de'  Fran- 
cesi,  p.  184),  we  reach  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*S.  Agostino  (PI.  II,  16).  The  latter  was  erected  by  Oiac,  da  Pie- 
irasanta  in  1479-83  by  order  of  Card.  d'Estouteville,  the  protector  of 
the  Augustinians,  on  the  site  of  an  old  oratorium.  This  was  the  first 
domed  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Rome.  The  facade  and  the  spacious  ex- 
terior flight  of  steps  are  said  to  be  constructed  of  stones  from  the  Colos- 
seum. The  interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  was  restored  in  1750, 

and  finally  in  1860,  when  it  was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Oagliardi, 
Intebiob.  On  the  entrance-wall  a  Madonna  and  Child  (^Madonna  del 
Parto*),  in  marble,  by  Jac.  Samovino^  surrounded  by  numerous  votive  offer- 
ings. In  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  right,  St.  Catharine  by  Ventuti;  in  the 
2ni>  ,  NuecCs  free  copy  of  the  lost  Madonna  della  Rosa  of  Raphcul ;  in  the 
4th,  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  Peter,  a  group  by  Oiov,  Bait.  Cotignola. 
By  the  5th  Chapel  is  the  monument  v^^ith  bust  of  the  learned  Onofrio  Pan- 
vinio  (d.  1568).  —  Adjoining  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  the  monument  of 
the  learned  Cardinal  Koris.  —  The  Right  Tbakbept  contains  the  chapel 
of  St.  Augustine  with  an  altar-piece  by  Ouereino:  St.  Augustine  between 
John  the  Baptist  and  Paul  the  Hermit. 

The  High  Altar  was  decorated  by  Bernini ;  the  image  of  the  Madonna  is 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  brought  from  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  this  the  tomb  of 
St.  Monica,  mother  of  Augustine,  by  haia  da  Pisu,  almost  completely 
destroyed  in  1760*,  altar-piece  by  Octtardi, 
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The  2nd  Gbapel  in  the  Left  Aislc  contains  a  fine  group  in  marble  (St. 
Anna,  Mary,  and  Jeflus)  by  Andrea  Saruwino  (1512),  execated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Job.  Ooritz  (Goricius)  ofLoxembonrg  and  originally  placed  under 
Bapbaers  Isaiah,  which  was  also  painted  for  Ooritz.  In  the  4th  chapel 
St  Apollonia,  altar-piece  by  Oirol.  Mugiano.  —  In  the  Nayx,  on  the  3rd  pillar 
to  the  left,  Raphaert  Prophet  Isaiah,  holding  a  scroll  with  the  words  from 
Is.  XXVI ,  2,  painted  in  1512 ,  but  partly  retouched  by  Dan.  da  VoUerra 
and  much  i]\)ured.  In  the  execution  of  this  work  the  great  master  is  said  to 
hare  been  influenced  by  that  of  H.  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  (3hapel. 

To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  B&dioieea 
Angelica  J  founded  in  1605  (adm.^  see  p.  126). 

Proceeding  from  the  Piazza  S.  Agostino  straight  through  the 
archway,  we  reach  the  Piazza  S.  Apollinabb  (PL  II,  15),  in  which 
are  situated  the  Seminario  BomanOy  a  kind  of  grammar-school,  and 
8.  ApoUinarey  an  old  chnrch,  rehnilt  in  1552  and  1750,  and  owing 
its  present  form  to  Foga.  —  Opposite  the  church  is  the  Pal,  AUemps^ 
of  the  16th  cent. ,  completed  hy  the  elder  Lunghl,  possessing  a  hand- 
some double  court  with  arcades  and  a  few  antiques. 

Omnibus  from  the  Via  di  8'  Apollinare  to  ihe  Forta  S.  Loreneo  yi&  the 
Piazza  Ouglielmo  Pepe  (p.  166),  see  p.  341. 

The  Via  db'  Cobonabi  (PI.  II,  16,  12),  running  to  the  W.  be- 
tween the  Piazza  S.  Agostino  and  Piazza  S.  Apollinare  and  the 
Piazza  Navona,  ends  near  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  About  half-way  is 
th  erear-fa^de  of  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  erected  under  SixtusY. 
by  F.  da  Volterra ,  and  completed  by  C.  Madema.  The  portal  on 
the  N.  main  facade  is  by  Domenichino,  The  court  contains  ancient 
statues  and  reliefs.  In  the  private  apartments  of  Prince  Lancellotti, 
shown  by  special  permission  only,  stands  the  celebrated  Dmus 
!Z%roirer,  found  on  the  Esquiline  in  1761,  a  marble  copy  of  the 
bronze  statue  by  Myron  (p.  297).  —  No.  7  in  the  adjacent  Via  della 
Maschera  d'Oio  (near  the  Piazza  Fiammetta)  is  adorned  with  a  frieze 
with  paintings  from  the  myth  of  Niobe  by  Polidoro  da  Garayaggio 
(much  damaged). 

Side-streets  at  the  end  of  the  Via  de^  Coronari  lead  to  the  right 
to  the  Ponte  8.  Angelo  (p.  266)  and  to  the  left  to  the  W.  end  of  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  Iy2). 

For  the  adjacent  churches  of  8.  Maria  delV  Anima  and  8.  Maria 
della  Pace^  see  pp.  185,  186 ;  Piazza  Navona^  see  p.  184. 

d.  From  the  Piazza  Colonna  past  the  Pantheon  to  the  Piazza 
Kavona  (Circo  Agonale)  and  thence  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 

Piazza  Colonna^  see  p.  162.  —  The  side-streets  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  colonnade  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  lead  to 
the  Piazza  bi  Monte  Gitobio  (Pi.  II,  18).  The  rising  in  this  piazza 
is  entirely  due  to  buried  ruins,  at  one  time  erroneously  believed  to 
be  those  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Statillus  Taurus,  but  really  those 
of  the  construction  used  for  the  solemn  cremation  of  the  bodies  of 
the  emperors  at  their  apotheosis. 

On  the  K.  side  of  the  Mte.  Gitorio  stands  the  spacious  Camera 
de»  Depntati  (PI.  II,  18),  begun  for  the  Ludovisi  family  by  Ber- 
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nini  (1650),  but  flniBhed  under  Innocent  XII.  by  C.  Fontana  for 
the  papal  tribunal.  The  building  was  fitted  up  and  the  court  in  the 
interior  roofed  over  in  1871  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  parliament. 
The  Bittings  usually  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  Entrance  to  the 
public  seats  at  the  back,  No.  10.  The  door-keeper  will  sometimes 
provide  visitors  with  better  places  (fee  1  fr.). 

The  ObeUtk  which  has  occupied  the  centre  of  the  piazza  since 
1789  was,  like  that  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  133),  brought  to 
Rome  by  Augustus.  In  antiquity  it  stood  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  (p.  161),  and  was  used  as  the 
indicator  of  a  sun-dial.  It  was  originally  erected  in  Egypt  in  the 
7th  cent.  B.C.  by  Psammetichus  I.  Height,  including  the  globe 
and  pedestal,  84  ft. 

The  usually  animated  Piazza  del  Panthbon  (PI.  II,  18)  may 
be  reached  hence  by  turning  to  the  right  (W.),  at  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  Gitorio  and  crossing  the  small  Piazza  Cafbanica,  with  the 
theatre  of  that  name  (the  street  to  the  right  leads  hence  to  S.  Agos- 
tlno  and  the  Via  de'  Coronari,  pp.  179, 178).  Above  the  large  Foun- 
tain in  the  Piazza  del  Pantheon,  erected  by  Onorio  Lunghi  under 
Gregory  Xm.  in  1576,  was  placed  the  upper  end  of  a  broken  obelisk 
from  the  temple  of  Isis  (p.  167)  by  order  of  Clement  XI. 

On  the  S,  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of  8,  Maria  Rotonday 
or  the  **Panth6on,  the  only  ancient  edifice  at  Rome  which  is  still 
in  perfect  preservation,  i.e.  the  only  one  the  walls  and  the  vault* 
ing  of  which  still  stand.  The  original  statues  and  architectural  de- 
corations have  long  since  been  replaced  by  modern  works  or  dis- 
figured. The  foundation  of  the  building  dates  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  whose  son-in-law  Agrippa,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  the  frieze  (M.  Agrippa  L.  f.  Cos.  tertium  fecit),  erected  it  in 
27 B.C.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Hadrian 
restored  it,  and  the  most  recent  investigations  (1892)  prove 
that  to  him  are  due  the  whole  of  the  present  circular  building  and 
the  vaulting,  while  the  original  pavement  was  discovered  6  ft.  below 
the  present  pavement.  A  subsequent  restoration  took  place  under 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla  (in  202  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion). The  walls,  constructed  of  admirable  brickwork,  20  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, were  originally  covered  with  marble  and  stucco. 

The  Portico  (36  yds.  wide,  14  yds.  deep),  to  which  five  steps 
ascended  in  antiquity  (now  covered  by  the  raising  of  the  ground 
all  around),  is  borne  by  16  Corinthian  columns  of  granite,  13  ft. 
in  circumference,  and  39  ft.  in  height;  the  tympanum  formerly 
contained  reliefs,  and  the  roof  was  embellished  by  statues.  Eight  of 
the  columns  are  in  front ;  the  others  form  three  colonnades,  origin- 
ally vaulted  over,  the  outer  ones  terminating  in  niches ,  in  which 
stood  the  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  his  son-in-law  M.  Agrippa. 
In  1632  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini)  removed  the  brazen  tubes  on 
which  the  roof  rested,  and  caused  them  to  be  converted  into  coliunns 
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for  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  St.  Peter^s  and  cannons  for  the 
castle  of  S.  Angelo.  This  Vandalism  gave  rise  to  the  epigram  of 
Pasquln,  'Quod  non  fecerunt  harbarij  fecerunt  BarberinC.  The  two 
campanili ,  'Bernini's  ass's  ears*,  as  they  were  derisively  termed , 
erected  under  the  same  pope,  were  removed  in  1883.  —  The 
Entbanob  is  still  closed  with  its  ancient  door  strongly  secured  by 
bronze  plates. 

The  Intesioa  (closed  at  midday),  lighted  by  a  single  aperture 
in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  produces  so  beautiful  an  effect  that  it 
was  currently  believed  even  in  antiquity  that  the  temple  derived  the 
name  of  Pantheon  y  ftom  its  resemblance  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(comp.  p.  xlviii).  The  height  and  diameter  of  the  dome  are  equal, 
being  each  140  ft.  The  diameter  of  the  opening  Is  30  ft.  The  surface 
of  the  walls  is  broken  by  7  large  niches,  in  which  stood  the  statues 
of  the  gods,  including,  as  has  been  ascertained,  those  of  Mars,  Yenus, 
and  Caesar.*  The  architrave  is  borne  by  fluted  columns  of  giallo 
antlco  or  pavonazzetto  in  couples,  the  shafts  being  26  ft.  in  height. 
Above  the  latter,  and  corresponding  with  the  niches,  formerly  rose 
a  series  of  round  arches,  borne  by  Caryatides,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  removed  during  the  restoration  of  the  edifice  in  antiquity. 
The  white  marble,  porphyry,  and  serpentine  decorations  of  the 
attica  or  attic  story  remained  in  part  till  1747,  when  they  were 
barbarously  covered  with  whitewash.  The  coffered  ceiling  of  the 
vault  consists  of  concrete,  and  the  whole  roof  was  covered  with  gilded 
bronze  tiles,  which  the  Emp.  Constans  II.  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople in  655.  Since  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  III.  the  roof  has  been 
covered  with  lead.  In  609  the  Pantheon  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
Boniface  IV.  as  a  Christian  church,  under  the  name  of  8.  Maria  ad 
Martyrea  (p.  355),  and  in  commemoration  of  the  event  the  festival 
of  All  Saints  was  instituted  (13th  May,  but  afterwards  celebrated 
on  Ist  Nov.).    A  palace,  a  cathedral-chapter,  and  a  cardinal's  title 

were  afterwards  attached  to  the  church. 

In  the  second  recess  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  burial  vault 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel  II.  (d.  Jan.  9, 1878),  always  covered  with  numerous 
wreaths.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  stands  the  simple 
monument  of  Card.  Contalvi  (buried  in  S.  Marcello,  p.  164),  by  Thorvaldsen. 

By  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left  is  RaphaeVt  Tomb'Oi.  28th  March,  1483;  d. 
Bth  Apr.,  1620),  with  a  bronee  bust  erected  in  1888,  and  the  graceful  epi- 
gram composed  by  Card.  Bembo :  — > 

Ille  hie  est  Raphael^  timuit  quo  iospite  vinei 
Berum  magna  parens^  et  moriente  mori. 
The  Italian  translation  runs  thus:  — 

*^Queiti  i  quel  Raffaele,  eui  vivo  vinta 
Btser  temea  Natura,  e  morto  estinta^. 

The  statue  of  the  Madonna  on  the  altar,  by  M.  Lorenzetto,  was  executed 
in  accordance  with  RaphaeFs  last  will.  Above  the  empty  niche  to  the 
right  of  the  altar  is  the  epit&ph  of  Maria  Bibiena,  Raphael's  betrothed,  who 
died  before  him. 

The  Pantheon  is  also  the  last  resting-place  of  Bald.  Pemzei.  Perin 
del  Vaga,  Giov.  da  Udine,  Ann.  Carracci,  Taddeo  Zucchero,  ana  other 
celebrated  artists.  —  The  altars  and  recesses  are  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  the  iSth  century. 
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A  visit  to  the  interior  by  moonlight  is  recommended,  but  for  this,  as  for 
the  ascent  of  the  dome,  a  special  permesso  must  be  obtained. 

At  the  back  of  tlie  Pantheon,  but  with  no  connection  with  it, 

lay  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa,  considerable  remains  of  which  were 

exhumed  in  1881-2;  and  the  rear  wall  of  a  hall,  with  large  recesses, 

was  brought  to  light  In  the  Via  della  Palombella  (p.  183).  A  Anted 

column  and  a  finely  executed  frieze  (shells  and  dolphins),  both  of 

marble,  have  been  found  and  placed  in  position.   The  ruins  known 

as    the  Arco  della  Ciambella^    in  the  street  of  the  same  name, 

belonged  to  another  domed  hall  of  the  therms. 

The  Piazza  del  Pantheon  is  passed  by  the  Omnibuses  plying  from  the 
JHazza  Venezia  (p.  165)  to  the  Piazza  Cavow  (p.  267)  and  n*om  the  Piazza 
delto  Cancelkria  (p.  190)  to  the  Piazza  delV  Jndipende»za  and  Castro  Pre- 
torio  (p.  144). 

From  the  Piazza  of  the  Pantheon  we  may  follow  the  Via  del 
Seminario  towards  the  E.,  to  8.  Ignazio  (p.  166). 

Behind  the  Pantheon  to  the  S.E.  lies  the  Piazza  della  Minebya 
(PI.  II,  18),  where  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  lies  on 
^e  left,  and  the  H6tel  de  la  Minerve  opposite  to  us.  In  the  centre 
of  the  piazza  Is  a  marble  elephant,  on  the  back  of  which  a  small 
ancient  Oheluk  was  placed  by  Bernini  in  1667  (p.  167).  On  the 
outside  of  the  church,  to  the  right,  are  flood-marks  which  show  that 
in  the  inundations  of  1530,  1567,  and  1598  the  water  rose  about 
6  ft.  higher  than  in  the  greatest  modern  flood  (1870). 

*S.  ICaria  sopra  Minerva,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva  founded  by  Domitian,  the  only  ancient  Gothic  church  at 
Rome,  was  probably  begun  about  1285  by  Fra  Sisto  and  Fra  Ristoro^ 
the  builders  of  8.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence  (p.  Ix).  It  was  restored 
and  re-deoorated  with  painting  in  1848-55,  and  contains  several 
valuable  works  of  art. 

Interior.  By  the  entrance- wall,  on  the  right,  the  tomb  of  the  Florentine 
knight  Diotisalvi  (d.  1482).  —  Lxrr  Aislb.  On  the  left,  the  tomb  of  the  Floren- 
tine Franc.  Tomabnoni  (d.  1480),  by  Mino  da  Fietole ;  above  it  the  monument 
of  Card.  Giac.  Tebaldi  (d.  1466).  To  the  right  of  the  altar  in  the  3rd  Chapel, 
St.  Sebastian,  an  admirable  work  by  Hicheie  Jiaini  (?).  Over  the  altar: 
head  of  Christ ,  by  Ptrugino.  In  the  6th  Chai>el  is  (r.)  the  monument  of 
the  Princess  L4uite,  by  jin^rani.  —  Right  Aibui.  By  the  pillar  between  the 
3rd  and  4th  chapels  is  an  egress  (generally  closed)  with  an  ancient  Greek 
sarcophagus  (Hercules  taming  the  lion).  In  the  4th  Chapel,  the  Annunciation, 
a  picture  on  a  golden  ground ;  in  the  foreground  Card.  Juan  de  Torquemada 
(Johannes  a  Turrecremata)  recommending  three  poor  girls  to  the  Vii^iin, 
painted  to  commemorate  Uie  foundation  of  the  charitable  institution  of  SS. 
Annunziata  and  erroneously  attributed  to  Fra  Ang^lieo ;  on  the  left  the  tomb 
of  Urban  VII.  (d.  159()),  by  Ambr.  Buonvicino.  The  5th  Chapel  (Aldobrandini) 
contains  paintings  by  Cherub.  Alberii;  over  the  altar  the  Last  Supper  by 
Bareioco;  monuments  of  the  parents  of  Clement  VIII.  by  Oiac.  della  Porta. 
In  the  6th  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  Venetian  patrician  Benedictua,  arch- 
bishop of  Nicosia  (d.  14%) ;  opposite  the  tomb  of  Job.  Didacus  de  Coca, 
of  Spain,  who  erected  it  for  liimself  about  1465  during  his  life-time.  —  Right 
Tbambkpt.  a  small  chapel  on  the  right  is  first  observed,  containing  a 
wooden  crucifix  attributed  to  Oiotto;  then  the  ^Carafia  Chapel,  with  a  hand- 
some balustrade,  painted  by  Filippino  Lippi  with  frescoes  in  1487  (restored): 
on  the  right  Thomas  Aquinas,  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures,  defending 
the  Catholic  religion   against  heretics  j    in  the  lunette,  St.  Thomaa  and 
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the  Mintcle  of  the  GroM  ^  on  the  wall  at  the  back,  the  AMumption  of  the 
Virgin }  altar-wall,  the  Annunciation,  with  a  portrait  of  the  donor  Card. 
Carafia*,  sibyls  on  the  vaulting  by  RaffttelUno  del  Qarbo;  on  the  left  the 
monument  of  Paul  IV.  (d.  1550),  designed  by  Pirro  Ligwio^  executed  by 
Qi<xe.  and  Tom.  Catignola.  —  By  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  Caraffa  chapel, 
'Tomb  of  Bishop  Ouiliel.  Durantus  (d.  1296),  with  a  Madonna  in  mosaic  by 
Johannet  Cotfiku,  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  school.  The  next  chapel 
contains  an  altar-piece  by  C.  MaraUa.  In  the  following  Cappelia  del  Rosario, 
to  the  right  of  the  choir,  is  an  altar-piece  groundlessly  attributed  to  Fra 
Angtlico;  on  the  right  the  tomb  of  Card.  Gapranica  (about  1470).  —  The 
Ghoib  contains  the  large  monuments  of  the  two  Hedicis,  (1.)  Leo  X.  (d.  1622), 
and  (r.)  Glement  VII.  (d.  1534),  designed  by  Ant.  da  Banff  alio;  the  figures 
of  Virtues  are  by  Baecio  Bandinellij  the  statue  of  Leo  by  RaffatUlo  da  Men" 
telupOf  and  that  of  Glement  by  JVonni  di  Baecio  Bigio.  On  the  pavement  the 
tombstone  of  the  celebrated  scholar  Pietro  Bembo  (d.  1647). 

In  front  of  the  high-altar,  to  the  left,  is  Michael  Angeio't  **Christ  with 
the  Gross,  which  was  ordered  by  Hetello  Vari  and  P.  Gastellari  in  1614, 
and  erected  in  1521.  Pietro  Urbano^  an  assistant  of  the  great  master,  was 
entrusted  with  the  final  touching  up  of  the  work  after  its  erection^  but 
as  he  acquitted  himself  badly,  the  finishing  strokes  were  given  to  it  by 
Roderigo  Fritzi.  The  nudity  of  the  figure  is  justified  by  the  roaster's  in- 
tention to  pourtray  the  Risen  Christ,  but  it  is  now  marred  by  a  bronze 
drapery ;  the  right  foot  also  is  protected  against  the  kisses  of  the  devout 
by  a  bronse  shoe  (comp«  p.  Ixiii). 

From  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir  is  a  passage  to  the  Via  S.  Ig- 
nazio  %  on  the  wall  the  tombstone  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  who 
died  in  the  neighbouring  monastery  in  1456,  with  his  portrait  and  the  in- 
scription :  Hie  Jacet  Venerdbili*  pietor  Frater  Joannes  de  Florentia  Ordinis 
praedicatorum  14  LV.  —  In  the  Left  Tkansbpt  is  the  Ghapel  of  S.  Dome- 
nico,  with  8  black  columns,  and  the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  (d.  1730) 
by  P.  Bracei.    Ai^acent,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy. 

The  adjoining  Dominican  monastery,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  order,  now  contains  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  BibUotheca  Casanatensis  (p.  125).  —  A  little  to 
the  E.  are  the  church  of  8.  Ignazio  fp.  166)  and  the  Collegio  Ro- 
mano; to  the  S.  are  the  Oesii  (p.  187)  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  187). 

We  return  to  the  Pantheon  and,  following  the  Via  dtUa  Palom- 
beUa  (p.  182)  which  skirts  it  on  the  S.,  reach  the  Piazza  S.  Eus- 
TACHio  (PI.  II,  15).  At  the  W.  end  of  this  piazza  lie  the  Palazzo 
Madama  (see  below)  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left,  the  — 

ITniyer8it&  della  Sapienza  (Tl.  II,  15 ;  entrance  Via  della  Sa- 
pienza  71),  founded  in  1303  by  Boniface  YIII.,  and  after  a  rapid 
decline  re-established  by  Eugene  IV.  It  attained  its  greatest  pros- 
perity under  and  owing  to  Leo  X.  It  possesses  four  faculties  (law, 
medicine,  physical  science,  and  philology).  It  contains  several 
natural  history  collections  and  the  Biblioteea  AUttandrina  (p.  125). 
The  present  building  was  designed  by  Oiae.  della  Porta.  The  church 
(8.  Jvo)f  with  its  grotesque  spiral  tower,  was  designed  by  Borro- 
mini  in  the  form  of  a  bee,  in  honour  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  whose  ar- 
morial bearings  that  insect  figures.  —  Side-streets  lead  hence  1o  the 
S.  to  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  189). 

The  Falauo  Madama  (PI.  II,  15),  originally  built  at  the  close 
of  the  15th  cent.,  derives  its  name  from  Margaret  of  Parma,  natural 
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daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  afterwards  Governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  occupied  it  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  Pre- 
viously and  subsequently  it  belonged  to  the  Medlcis,  afterwards 
grand-dukes  of  Tuscany,  by  whose  orders  Giov,  8tef.  Marueelli  of 
Florence  altered  it  to  its  present  form  in  1642.  Benedict  XIV. 
purchased,  the  palace  in  1740;  and  since  1871  it  has  been  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Italian  Senate  (Palazzo  del  Senato),  It  has 
two  fa9ades,  the  E.  one  in  the  Piazza  S.  Luigi,  the  W.  and  more 
important  in  the  Piazza  Madama.  The  vestibule,  court,  and  staircase 
contain  antique  statues,  sarcophagi,  reliefs,  and  busts.  The  large 
hall  was  adorned  by  Moccari  in  1888  with  noteworthy  frescoes  re- 
presenting Applus  Claudius  Cascus,  Regulus,  Cicero,  and  Catiline. 

Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Pal.  Madama  rises  — 

8.  Luigi  de'  Francesi  (PI.  II,  15),  the  national  church  of  the 
French ,  consecrated  in  1589 ,  having  been  built  on  the  site  of 
several  earlier  churches.  Facade  by  Oiac.  delta  Porta.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  buildings  of  its  period,  and  the  Interior  also  is  harmonious 
and  not  over-decorated.    Best  light  about  midday. 

Right  Aisle.  1st  Chapel .-  St.  John,  altar-piece  by  Q.  B.  Naldini.  On  the 
opposite  pillar  is  a  monument  to  French  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Borne  in  1849.  2nd  Chapel:  ^Frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia,  one  of 
the  most  admirable  works  of  Domenichino  (p.  Ixzi);  on  the  right  the  saint 
-'distributes  clothing  to  the  poor;  above,  she  and  her  betrothed  are  crowned 
by  an  angel;  on  the  left  the  saint  suffers  martyrdom  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Pope;  above,  she  is  urged  to  participate  in  a  heathen  sacrifice;  on  the 
ceiling,  admission  of  the  saint  into  heaven ;  altar-piece,  a  copy  of  RaphaeVs 
St.  Cecilia  (in  Bologna)  by  Ouido  Rent.  4th  Chapel,  of  St.  Bemigius :  altar-piece, 
the  Oath  of  Clovis,  by  Oiac.  del  Conte ;  frescoes  on  the  right,  Campaign  of  Clovis, 
by  Oirol.  Sicciolanie  da  Sermoneta;  on  the  left,  Baptism  of  Clovis,  hy  Pelle- 
grino  Pellegrini.  5th  Chapel,  del  Crocifisso :  on  the  left  the  monument  of  the 
painter  Gu^rin  (d.  1883),  on  the  right  that  of  Agincourt  (d.  1814),  the  writer 
on  art.  —  Over  the  high-altar :  Assumption,  a  fine  work  by  Franc.  Bassano. 

Left  Aisle.  1st  Chapel :  St.  Sebastian,  altar-piece  \>y  Maaei;  on  the  right 
and  left  modern  frescoes;  by  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  the  monument  of 
Claude  Lorrain ,  erected  in  1836.  3rd  Chapel ,  of  St.  Louis :  altar-piece  by 
Plauiilla  Brieci,  who  is  said  to  have  designed  the  architecture  also ;  picture 
on  the  left  by  Qimignani.  5th  Chapel,  of  St.  Matthew :  two  pictures  by 
Caravaggio:  on  the  left  the  Evangelist's  vocation  to  the  apostleship,  on  the 
right  his  death. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Luigi  to  the  N.  to  the  Via  della  Scrofa  and 
8.  AgostinOf  see  p.  179.  —  To  the  W.,  a  street  between  the  church 
and  the  Pal.  Madama  leads  vi^  the  above-mentioned  little  Piazza 
Madama  to  the  — 

*Fiazia  Kayona  (PI.  II,  15) ,  now  officially  named  Piazza  del 
Circo  AgonaUj  which  occupies,  as  its  form  still  indicates,  the  Circus 
or  Stadium  ofDomitian,  The  name  *Navona',  which  was  used  in  the 
middle  ages  and  down  to  1875,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  agoruB^ 
or  contests  which  took  place  in  the  circus. 

It  is  embellished  with  three  Fountains.  That  on  the  N.  side, 
by  Leon,  della  Bitta  and  Qreg.  Zappalli  (1878),  represents  Neptune 
in  conflict  wllh  a  sea-monster;  round  the  central  group  are  Nereids 
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and  sea-horses.  —  Not  far  from  it,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  basin  of 
t^entelic  marble,  rises  a  fountain  erected  by  Bemmi  under  Innocent 
X.;  at  the  corners  of  the  rock,  the  different  parts  of  which  represent 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  placed  the  gods  of  the  rivers 
Danube,  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Rio  della  Plata,  executed  by  pupils  of  Ber- 
nini. The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  which  was  originally 
erected  in  honour  of  Domitian  in  the  Circus  of  Maxentius  (p.  348). 
—  The  third  fountain,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  piazza,  is  adorned 
with  masks  (restored),  Tritons,  and  the  statue  of  a  Moor  by  Bernini. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Navona  stands  the  church  of 
S.  Agnase ;  the  interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ,  and  the 
campanili,  are  by  C,  Bainaldij  and  the  tasteless  fa^de  by  Borromini. 
The  Romans  used  to  maintain  that  the  Nile  on  the  great  fountain 
veiled  his  head  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  this  facade. 

Over  the  principal  door  is  the  monument  of  Innocent  X.  by  Maini; 
to  the  left,  in  the  chapel  of  the  transept,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  adapted 
by  Maini  from  an  antique  statue.  Beneath  the  dome  are  8  columns  of  *cot- 
tanello*.  The  old  church  was  in  the  side-vaults  of  the  Circus  where  the 
saint  suffered  martyrdom.  Two  subterranean  chapels  with  ancient  vaulting 
still  remain ,  one  of  them  containing  a  good  relief  of  the  Martyrdom  ot 
St.  Agnes  by  Alffordi  (descent  by  a  stair). 

To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  Pakazo  Pamphiljf  also  erected 
by  Rainaldi,  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
church  of  S.  Oiacomo  degli  Spagnuoliy  erected  in  1450,  and  recently 
restored.  In  the  tympanum  above  the  portal  are  two  angels  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  (on  the  right)  and  Paolo  Romano  (on  the  left). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pal.  Brasehi  (see  p.  189). 

The  Piazza  Havona  is  on  the  following  Omnibus  •  routes :  From  the 
Via  S.  ApoIHnare  (p.  179)  to  the  Piazza  QugUelmo  Pepe  and  Porta  S.  Lc 
rmzo  (p.  341)^  from  the  Piazza  della  Canoelleria  (p.  190)  to  the  Castro 
Preiorio  (p.  144)*,  from  the  Picuza  della  Caneelleria  (p.  190)  to  the  Porta 
Pia  (p.  3«)).  —  Tbamway  :  From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  133)  to  the 
Piazza  8.  Cosimato  (p.  323). 

The  Via  S.  Agnese,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  leads  to  the  Via 
deir  Anima  on  the  right,  where  on  the  left  side  is  situated 

8.  Kaxia  dell' Axiima  (PI.  II,  15 ;  open  till  8V2&-iu>)  on  holidays 
till  noon ;  when  closed,  visitors  go  round  the  church  and  ring  at  the 
door  of  the  Hospice,  opposite  S.  Maria  della  Pace).  This  is  the  Ger- 
man national  church  and  was  erected  in  1500-14.  Handsome  facade 
by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo  (?).  The  name  is  explained  by  small  marble 
group  in  the  tympanum  of  the  portal :  a  Madonna  invoked  by  two 

souls  in  purgatory. 

The  Interior,  designed  by  a  northern  architect,  has  lately  been  thoroughly 
restored.  The  central  window  of  the  entrance- wall  formerly  contained  stained 
glBsahj  GuiUaumede  Marseille t  now  modern.  The  modem  frescoes  of  busts 
of  saints  on  the  ceiling  are  by  L.  Seitx  (1875-82),  and  the  stained-glass 
window  over  the  chief  portal  was  designed  by  him.  On  the  entrance- wall, 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Wilh.  Enckevort  (d.  1534).  —  Bianx  Aibub.  1st  Chapel: 
St.  Benno  receiving  from  a  fisherman  the  keys  of  the  cathedral  at  Meissen 
(Saxony),  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  stomach  of  a  fish,  altar-piece 
by  Carlo  Saraceni  (pupil  of  (3aravaggio).  By  the  3rd  pillar,  Tomb  of  Had- 
rian Vryberg  of  Alkmaar,  with  pleasing  figures  of  children  by  .the  Dutch 
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sculptor  Frani  Duqttesnoy  (d.  1644  at  Rome).  2nd  Chapel:  Holy  Fam- 
ily, altar-piece  by  QinUgnani;  left,  monument  and  bust  of  Card.  Slusius. 
4th  Chapel :  altered  copy  of  Michckel  Angela's  Pietk  in  St.  Peter's ,  by  Nanni 
di  Baccio  Bigio.  —  Left  Aisle.  Ist  Chapel :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lambert, 
C.  Saraceni.  3rd  Chapel :  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Barbara,  Mich,  CoxcU, 
4th  Chapel:  altar-piece  (Entombment)  and  frescoes  by  Salviati. 

Choib.  Over  the  high-altar.  Holy  Family  with  saints,  by  Qiulio  Romano^ 
damaged  by  inundations  \  on  the  right,  the  fine  monument  of  Hadrian  VI.  of 
Utrecht  (preceptor  of  Charles  Y.,  d.  1523),  with  figures  of  justice,  prudence, 
strength,  and  temperance,  designed  hy  Baldcusare  Peruzzi^  executed  by  JftcAel- 
angiolo  Sanese  and  Niecolb  Tribolo;  opposite  to  it,  that  of  a  Duke  of  Cleve- 
Jiilich-Berg  (d.  1575)  hy  Egidius  of  Riviire  and  i^Ticotouf  of  Arrcu.  A  relief  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  sacristy  (at  the  end  of  the  K.  aisle)  represents  the 
investiture  of  this  prince  by  Gregory  XIII.  In  the  church,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Lucas  Holstein  of  Hamburg, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  (d.  1661).  —  Excellent  new  organ  from  Germany. 

Opposite  the  Oerman  Hospice  connected  with  the  church  rises  — 

*S.  Maiia  deUa  Pace  (PI.  II,  15),  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.  (1484) 

and  Innocent  VIII.,  restored  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  provided  by 

Pietro  da  Cortona  with  the  fine  facade  and  semicircular  portico.  The 

church  consists  of  a  domed  octagon,  with  a  short  nave. 

Over  the  ist  Chapel  on  the  right  are  **Rapha€V8  Sihyls:  to 

the  left  the  Sibyl  of  Gum» ;  on  the  arch  above,  the  Persian ;  then 

the  Phrygian ,  and  the  aged  Sibyl  of  Tibur ,  receiving  from  angels 

and  recording  revelations  regarding  the  Saviour.    They  were  painted 

in  1514  by  order  of  Agostino  Ghigi  (p.  314),  who  erected  the 

chapel,  and  were  skilfully  freed  from  ^restorations'  by  PalmcuroU 

in  1816  (usually  covered,  sacristan  26-30  c. ;  best  light,  10-11  a.m. ; 

see  also  p.  Ixviii). 

^With  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  utilising  the  space  at  his  com- 
mand, a  talent  admirably  illustrated  in  the  Stanze,  Raphael  has  here  filled 
up  the  segment  of  the  arch  so  simply  and  naturally  that  the  spectator  ia 
apt  to  overlook  the  consummate  skllfulness  of  tlie  grouping.  Equally 
characteristic  of  Raphael  are  the  rhythm  of  the  composition,  the  display 
of  spirited  contrasts ,  and  the  delicate  gradations  and  judicious  denoue- 
ment of  passionate  emotions  \  while  the  gracefulness  of  the  female  forms 
and  the  sprightly  beauty  of  the  angel-boys  are  specially  Raphaelesque. 
Michael  Angelo''0  Sibyls  are  justly  extolled  as  creations  of  a  sublime 
imagination,  striking  the  spectator  with  their  supernatural  majesty;  but 
these  female  figures  of  Raphael  are  pre-eminently  human  and  lovaDle\ 

In  the  lunette  above  the  Sibyls  are  the  Prophets  by  Timoteo  Viti 
(p.  100):  on  the  right  Jonah  and  Hosea,  on  the  left  Daniel  and 
David. 

At  the  sides  of  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  left  are  two  line  monu- 
ments of  the  Ponzettl  family,  of  1505  and  1509.  Admirable  ♦Altar- 
piece  in  fresco  by  Bald,  Peruzzij  who  here  rivals  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo :  Madonna  between  St.  Brigitta  and  St.  Catharine, 
in  front  the  donor  Card.  Ponzettl  kneeling  (1516).  The  vaulting 
above  contains  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ,  in  three 
rows,  also  by  Peruzzi.  —  The  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  (Cap.  Cesl), 
with  its  heavy  decorations  (about  1560)  offers  an  instructive  contrast. 
—  To  the  left,  under  the  dome,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  and 
court  (p.  187).    Over  the  first  altar  on  the  left,  Adoration  of  the 
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Shepherds,  by  Sermoneta;  above  it,  the  Death  of  Mary,  by  Mo- 
randi.  The  second  altar,  with  handsome  marble -work,  partly 
gilded,  attributed  UiPasquale  da  Caravaggio,  is  of  1490.  The  high- 
altar  is  adorned  with  an  ancient  and  highly  revered  Madonna ;  on 
the  vaulting  are  pleasing  'putti'by  Franc.  Albani,  Over  the  adjacent 
altar  to  the  right,  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Sermoneta,  Over  the  niche, 
Mary's  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  by  Bald.  Perutzi  (retouched).  — 
Newly-married  couples  usually  attend  their  first  mass  in  this  church. 

The  •Cloistbr,  constructed  by  Bramante  (p.  Ixiii]  by  order  of  Card. 
Oaraffa  in  1504,  is  interesting.  On  the  ground-fioor  are  arcades, 
above  which,  between  the  pillars  and  thus  over  the  arches,  is  a  series 
of  columns.  By  the  right  wall,  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Bocciacio  (d.  1497) 
of  Modena.  Entrance  through  the  church,  or  by  the  Aroo  dellaPace  5. 

The  Via  de'  Coronari  (p.  179),  which  passes  a  little  to  theN.  of 
these  two  churches,  is  the  shortest  route  (6-8  mln.)  from  the  Piazza 
Navona  to  the  PorUe  8.  Angela  (p.  266). 

From  the  portal  of  8.  Maria  della  Pace  the  Via  della  Pace  and  the 
Via  in  Parione  lead  straight  to  the  Via  del  Oovemo  Veechio  (p.  190). 

6.  From  the  Piazza  Venezia  to  the  Ponte  8.  Angelo. 
Corso  Vittorio  Emaunele. 

Omnibuses,  see  p.  165  and  Appx.  p.  1  ^  Tkamwats,  see  Appendix,  p.  2. 

The  wide  Gobso  Vittokio  Emakuele  (PI.  II,  17,  14,  12),  con- 
structed since  1876  through  the  most  closely  built  quarters  of  med- 
ieval Rome,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  described  at  pp. 
148-150,  and  facilitates  communication  between  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  the  Vatican  quarter.  The  street  is  always  crowded  and 
busy,  but,  especially  towards  the  end,  still  presents  an  unfinished 
appearance. 

Beginning  at  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  164),  we  see  first  on  the 
left  the  main  facade  of  the  Pal.  di  Venezia  (p.  164),  and  on  the  right 
the  S.  facade  (built  by  P.  Amati)  of  the  Palazzo  Doria  (p.  170j,  the 
Palazzo  Oraziolij  and  the  extensive  Pal,  Altierij  erected  in  1670. 
The  court  of  this  last-named  palace,  and  the  staircase  adorned  with 
antiques,  deserve  note.  —  Immediately  beyond  it,  the  Via  del  Gesti 
diverges  on  the  right  to  the  church  of  5.  Maria sopra  Minerva(j^.  182). 

On  the  left  is  the  N.  side  of  the  *Gert  (PI.  II,  17),  the  principal 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous  in  Rome. 
It  was  buHt  by  Vignola  and  Giac.  della  Porta  by  order  of  Card.  Ales- 
sandro  Famese,  in  1568-75.  Gomp.  p.  Ixz.  The  main  front  is  in 
the  Piazza  del  Gest. 

In  the  Vavx  Is  a  ceiling-painting  (Triumph  of  the  Name  of  Jesus)  by 
BacieeiOy  by  whom  the  dome  and  tribune  were  also  painted,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  lifelike  of  the  baroque  works  of  the  kind.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  valuable  marble  at  the  cost  of  the  Principe  Aless.  Torlonia  in  1860. 
The  high-altar  has  four  columns  of  giallo  antico  ^  on  the  left  the  monument 
of  Card.  Bellarmino  (p.  19)  with  figures  of  Religion  and  Faith,  in  relief; 
on  the  right  the  monument  of  P.  Pignatelli,  with  Love  and  Hope.  —  In  the 
Traksbpt,  to  the  left :  Altar  of  St.  Ignatius  with  a  picture  by  F.  Potti^  behind 
which  is  a  silver-plated  group,  representing  St.  Ignatius  surrounded  by 
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angels.  The  original  silver  statue  of  the  saint,  by  Legros  is  said  to  have 
been  removed  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
columns  are  of  lapis  lazuli  and  gilded  bronze  \  on  the  architrave  above  are  two 
statues:  God  the  Father,  by  B.  Ludoptsiy  and  Christ,  by  L.  Oitoniy  behind 
which,  encircled  by  a  halo  of  rays,  is  the  emblematic  Dove.  Between  these 
the  globe  of  the  esui;h,  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  lapis  lazuli  (said  to  be 
the  largest  in  existence).  Beneath  the  altar,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  gilded 
bronze,  repose  the  remains  of  the  saint.  On  the  right  and  left  are  groups 
in  marble*,  on  the  right  Religion,  at  the  sight  of  which  heretics  shrink, 
by  Legros ;  on  the  left  Faith  with  the  Cup  and  Host,  which  a  heathen  king 
is  in  the  act  of  adoring,  by  Teudon.  Opposite,  in  the  transept,  on  the 
right,  the  altar  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

The  church  presents  a  most  imposing  sight  on  31st  Dec.,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  3ist  July,  and  during  the  Quaranfore  (two  last 
days  of  the  Carnival) ,  on  which  occasions  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated  in 
the  evening.  During  Advent  and  Lent  (Frid.  excepted),  and  at  varions 
other  seasons  also,  sermons  are  preached  here  about  11  a.m.,  often  by 
priests  of  great  ability. 

Adjoining  the  church  on  theS.  is  the  former  Casa  Fro fessa  of  the 
Jesuits,  now  a  barrack ,  adjacent  to  which ,  No.  1 A  in  the  Via  di 
AracoBli  (p.  166)  leading  to  the  Capitol,  is  the  entrance  to  the  rooms 
of  St.  Ignatius  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  9-11).  Opposite  is  the  Palazzo 
Bolognettiy  which  bounds  the  Piazza  del  Gesd  on  the  S. 

The  dome  in  front  of  us  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  be- 
longs to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  (see  below).  A  few 
hundred  paces  to  the  TV.  of  the  Piazza  Gesii  the  Corso  is  crossed  by 
the  Via  di  Tor  Argerhtina  (p.  194). 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  (PI.  IF, 
14),  formerly  belonging  to  the  Ca/farcWi,  as  whose  guest  Charles  V. 
resided  here  in  1536.  The  palace  is  now  the  property  of  the  princes 
Giustiniani-Bandini.  The  chief  facades  are  in  the  smallPiazza  della 
Valle  and  the  Via  del  Sudario  which  leads  to  the  S.  The  building 
(partly  restored)  was  designed  by  Raphael  and  erected  by  Jjorenzetto, 
On  the  staircase  is  the  so-called  Abbate  Luigi,  a  Roman  figure  in  a 
toga,  formerly  placed  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  palace,  and  used  as  the 
bearer  of  lampoons  and  pasquinades  (comp.  p.  166).  In  one  of  the 
rooms  is  the  Calendarium  Pra^nestinum  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  being  five 
months  of  a  Roman  calendar  found  in  1771  at  Palestrina. 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  is  the  Cappella  del  Sudario.  The  street 
Monte  di  Farina  leads  hence  to  S.  Carlo  a''  Catinari  (p.  194). 

The  domed  church  of  *S.  Andrea  della  Valle  (PI.  II,  14),  begun 

by  P.  Olivieri  in  1591  on  the  site  of  several  earlier  churches,  and 

completed  by  C.  Madema,  has  a  florid  fa^de  added  in  1665  from 

designs  by  Carlo  Rainaldi.   The  interior  is  well  proportioned,  but 

part  of  it  has  been  whitewashed.    See  p.  Ixx. 

On  the  right  the  2nd  Chapel  (Strozzi)  contains  copies  in  bronze  of  the 
Pieta  Cp.  274)  and  the  Rachel  and  Leah  (p.  159)  of  Michael  Angela,  whose 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  design  of  this  chapel  itself.  —  On  the  left 
the  1st  Chapel  (Barbbrini)  is  adorned  with  several  marble  statnea  of  the 
school  of  Bernini:  St.  Martha  by  Mocehi,  John  the  Baptist  by  Pieiro 
Bernini^  VL&Ty  Magdalene  by  Siati  da  Braceiano^  and  St.  John  by  Bwm^ 
vicino.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Kave  are  the  monuments  of  the  two  popes 
of  thePiccolomini  family,  brought  here  from  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter ; 
on  the  left  that   of  Pius  II.  (d.  1464     p.  29),  by  Ifie.  della  Ouardia  and 
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Pietro  Poolo  da  Todi^  on  the  right  that  of  PiuB  lU.  (d.  15C6),  executed 
somewhat  later  as  a  companion-piece.  —  In  the  Domb:  Glory  of  Para- 
dise, hy  Lan/ranco ;  below,  on  the  pendentives,  the  *Evangelists  by  2)om#«<- 
cAtno,  one  of  his  finest  works.  By  the  same  master,  ^Frescoes  on  the  vault- 
ing of  the  apse.  In  front,  between  the  transverse  ribs,  <sf  ectangular  paint- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,  pointing  out  Christ  to  St.  Job/  and  St.  Andrew 
(John,  I.  35) ;  in  the  vaulting  itself,  on  the  left,  the  Scourging  of  St.  Andrew ; 
in  the  centre,  the  Vocation  of  Peter  and  Andrew  bv  Christ ;  on  the  right,  St. 
Andrew  beholds  and  reveres  the  cross  to  which  he  is  about  to  be  affixed^ 
below  are  six  female  figures  representing  the  virtues  (p.  Ixxi).  The  large 
lower  firescoef*  by  CaMbrw  (martyrdom  of  the  saint)  are  of  no  great  value. 

A  side-Street  on  the  other  side  of  the  Corse,  opposite  the  church, 
leads  to  the  N.  to  the  small  Piazza  della  Yalle  and  the  Palcuuo  Ca- 
praniea  (PI.  II,  16).  The  Via  della  Valle  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
University  and  the  Pal.  Madam  a  (p.  183). 

No.  141  in  the  Goiso  Yitt.  Emanuele,  to  the  right,  is  the  — 

Palano  Kasiimi  alle  Coloxme  (PI.  II,  14,  15),  a  fine  stracture 
by  Baldassare  Peniszi,  who,  howerer,  died  in  1536  before  its  com- 
pletion. The  arc-shaped  facade  was  skilfully  adapted  to  the  carve 
of  the  originally  narrow  street,  but  has  lost  its  effect  by  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  wide  Oorso.  The  glimpse  obtained  of  the  double 
court  is,  however,  still  strikingly  picturesque.  On  the  second  floor 
is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  (p.  191 ;  opeQ  to  visitors  on  16th 
Maich),  who  is  said  to  have  here  resuscitated  a  child  of  the  Mas- 
simi  family. 

In  1467,  within  the  buildings  connected  with  this 'palace,  the  Germans 
PannartM  and  Sclueevtheim,  who  during  the  two  previous  years  had  found  an 
asylum  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  (p.  379),  established  the  first  printing- 
office  in  Rome,  from  which  they  issued  Cicero''8  Epistles  and  other  works, 
fumished  with  the  name  of  the  printers  and  the  words  '■In  cudibtu  Petri 
(Is  Maximis\  —  The  Jtfassimi  family  claims  descent  from  the  ancient  Fabii 
tfaximi,  and  their  armorial  bearings  have  the  motto  ^Cunctando  reitituU\ 

On  the  left,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  dc'  Baullari  diverges  to 
the  Palazzo  Farnese  (p.  198),  is  the  little  Palazzo  Linottb  (PI. 
II,  14),  built  about  lol5  for  the  French  prelate  T^owos  le  Roy,  of 
Rennes,  whose  armorial  lilies,  repeated  several  times  in  the  frieze, 
have  procured  the  erroneous  title  of  Pakazetto  Farnese  for  the 
palace.  It  is  an  early  work  of  Ant.  da  SangaUo  the  Younger,  and  has 
a  tasteful  but  sadly  dilapidated  court  and  staircase  (restoration  con- 
templated). 

To  the  right  opens  the  Piazza  diS.  Pantaleo  (PI.  11, 16),  contain- 
ing the  small  church  of  8,^  Pantaleo,  with  a  facade  erected  by  Gui- 
seppe  Valadier  in  1806. 

Omnibuses  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  EmantteU^  see  p.  156^  Piazza  Giovanni 
in  Laferano,  p.  252-,  Porta  8alaria^  p.  336. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo  the  Via  S.  Pantaleo  runs  towards 
the  N.W.  No.  9  in  this  stireet,  on  the  right,  is  the  spacious  Palazzo 
Braschi  (PI.  II,  15),  erected  by  MoreUi  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  It^contains  a  fine 
marble  staircase  and  a  few  ancient  statues.  The  N.  side  of  the  build- 
ing looks  towards  the  Piazza  Navona  (p.  184).  At  the  obtuse  N.W. 
angle  of  the  palace,  stands  the  so-called  Pasquino^  an  admirable, 
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but  now  sadly  mutilated  relic  of  an  antique  group  of  statuary  re- 
presenting Menelaus  with  tlie  body  of  Patroclus,  or  Ajax  with  the 
body  of  Achilles,  looking  around  for  succour  in  the  tumult  of  battle. 
Duplicates  of  the  group  are  in  the  Loggia  de^  Lanzi  and  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  are  jfragments  in  the  Vatican  fp.  301). 
Cardinal  Garaffa  caused  the  group  to  be  erected  bere  in  i5CMl.  It  be- 
came the  custom  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Roman  Archigin- 
nasio  on  St.  Mark's  day  (April  25th)  to  affix  Latin  and  Italian  epigramis  to 
the  statue  (at  first  without  any  satirical  aim).  The  name  was  derived  from 
a  schoolmaster  living  opposite;  but  when  the  'pasquinades*  began  to 
assume  a  bitter  satirical  character  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent, 
(chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  Reformation),  the  title  came  to  be  connected 
with  a  tailor  of  that  name  who  was  notorious  for  his  lampooning  pro- 
pensities. The  answers  to  the  satires  of  Pasquino  used  to  be  attached  to 
the  Marforio  (p.  166,  206).  Compositions  of  Uiis  kind  have  been  much  in 
vogae  at  Rome  ever  since  that  period,  sometimes  vying  wiUi  the  best 
satires  of  antiquity. 

The  Via  dbl  (jovbbmo  Vscghio  (PI.  n,  15,  12),  running  from  the 
small  piazza  named  after  Pasquino,  formed  tlie  cliief  communication  with 
the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  before  the  construction  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
On  the  right  in  this  street  is  the  Pal.  del  Ooverno  Vecthio,  which  for  a 
time  was  occupied  by  the  law  and  police  courts.  "So.  124,  opposite,  is 
an  elegant  little  house  in  Bramante^s  style,  built  in  15(X)  for  the  papal 
secretary  J.  P.  Turcius.  We  next  pass  the  back  of  the  Philippine  Convent 
(now  a  court-house,  p.  191)  and  cross  the  Piazta  delV  Orologio  (PI.  II,  12) 
whence  the  Via  Monte  Giordano  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Palcuixo  OabrielH^ 
with  a  pretty  fountain  in  its  court.  Thence  the  Via  di  Panico  leads  to 
the  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 

Farther  on  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  discloses  a  view  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

To  the  left  lies  the  long  and  narrow  Piazza  della  CancsliiB&ia 
with  the  palace  of  that  name  and  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso. 

The  ^Palazzo  della  Cancelleria  (PI.  II,  15,  14),  an  edifice  of 
majestic  simplicity,  designed  by  Bramante  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  ancient  orders  of  architecture  and  begun  in  1489  for  Card.  Raf- 
faelo  RiariOy  is  one  of  the  finest  Renaissance  monuments  in  Rome 
(p.  Ixiii).  The  elegant  facade  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  travertine 
from  the  Colosseum.  The  handsome  portal  by  Vignola  to  the  right 
near  the  Corso,  admits  to  the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso.  The 
ancient  basilica  of  this  name  was  originally  founded  by  Damasus  I. 
(ca.  370)  near  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  192) ,  but  it  was  token 
down  in  1495  at  the  instance  of  Card.  Riario  and  rebuilt  in  con- 
nection with  the  palace  from  a  design  by  Bramante,  The  internal 
decoration  is  quite  modern,  dating  from  the  time  of  Pius  VII. 
(1820)  and  Pius  IX.  (1873).  AX  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the 
tomb  of  the  papal  minister  Count  Rossi,  who  was  assassinated  in 
1848  (bust  by  Tenerani). 

The  chief  portal  of  the  palace,  in  an  inharmonious  baroque  style, 
was  added  by  Domenico  Fontana,  It  leads  into  the  *Couet,  in  two 
stories,  surrounded  by  arcades.  The  columns  originally  belonged 
to  the  ancient  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  from  which  they  were  removed 
by  Bramante.     The  graceful  capitals  are  decorated  with  roses,  a 
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flower  which  appears  In  the  armorial  bearings  of  Card.  Riario.  To 
the  right  is  an  archway  leading  to  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  This 
is  the  only  palace  in  the  interior  of  the  city  which  the  Italian  govern- 
ment still  permits  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pope. 

The  Piazza  della  Cancelleria  is  tbe  starting-point  for  Omnibdbbs  to  the 
Piazza  delf  Jndipendenza  and    Ckutro  Pretorio.  pp.  144,  and  Ko.  14,  p.  2 
of  the  Appendix;  and  to  the  Porta  Pia,  p.  840,  and  No.  18,  p.  2  of  the 
Appendix. 

From  the  Cancelleria  to  the  Campo  di  FiorCf  see  p.  192. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  Gorso  Yltt.  Emannele.  At  the  corner 
of  the  second  street  to  the  right  is  the  Palazzo  Sora^  formerly  ascrib- 
ed to  Bramante,  but  according  to  Burchhardt,  by  a  ^bungler  of  that 
period'.  It  has  been  altered  for  the  Liceo-Qinnasio  Terenzio  Ma- 
miani.  —  To  the  right  stands  the  — 

Ghieia  Vnova  (PI.  II,  12),  or  8.  Maria  tn  VallieeUaj  erected  by 
8.  Filippo  Neri  about  1550  for  the  order  of  Oratorians  founded  by 
him,  finished  in  1605.  Architecture  by  Oiov.  Matteo  da  Citth  di 
CaatellOj  interior  by  Mart,  Lunghi  the  Elder,  fa^de  by  Rughesi. 

The  Interior,  which  is  dark  and  uttfavonral>le  for  pictures,  is  richly 
decorated.  The  admirable  stucco-work  is  by  Cos.  Faniello  and  Ercole 
Ferrata.  Tbe  ceiling  of  the  IT^atb,  the  dome ,  and  the  tribune  are  painted 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  —  On  the  right,  1st  Chapel,  Crucifixion,  Scip.  Qae- 
tano'^  3rd  Chapel,  deir  Ascensione,  altar-piece  by  Muxiano.  —  On  the  left, 
2nd  Chapel ,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ,  Ces.  Nebbia ;  3rd  Chapel ,  Nativity, 
Durante  Alberti;  4th  Chapel,  Visit  of  Elizabeth,  Baroeeio.  —  Lbft  Tbanskpt: 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Baroeeio;  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  statues  in  marble, 
by  Valsoldo.  Here  also,  adjoining  the  tribune,  is  the  small  and  sumptuous 
Chapbl  of  S.  Filippo  ITebi,  beneath  the  altar  of  which  his  remains  repose. 
Above  is  the  portrait  of  the  saint  in  mosaic,  after  the  original  of  Guide  Beni 
preserred  in  the  adjoining  monastery.  —  Over  the  Hiqh  Altab,  with  its  four 
columns  of  porta  santa,  a  Madonna  by  Rubens ;  on  the  right  ^SS.  Gregory, 
Maurus,  and  Papias,  on  the  left  "^SS.  Domitilla,  Kerens,  and  Achilleus,  also 
by  Rubens,  who  painted  these  pictures  during  his  second  stay  in  Rome  in  160B 
for  this  church ,  which  was  then  the  most  fashionable  in  the  city.  —  Right 
Tkanbbft.  On  the  right ,  Coronation  of  Mary,  Cav.  d'  Arpino  \  SS.  John 
the  Baptist  and  John  the  Evangelist,  statues  in  marble  by  Flaminio  Vaeea. 

The  Sacbistt  (entered  from  the  left  transept)  was  constructed  by  J/ar»- 
eelli.  On  the  vaulting :  Angel  with  instruments  of  torture,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
iona.    Colossal  statue  of  the  saint  by  Algardi. 

On  26th  May,  the  festival  of  the  saint,  and  after  Ave  Maria  every  Sunday 
from  1st  Nov.  to  Palm  Sunday,  concerts  of  sacred  music,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted,  are  given  in  the  adjoining  OreUorium^  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  oratories  fitted  up  by  8.  Filippo  Neri.  The  saint  was  fond  of 
music  and  advocated  a  cheerful  form  of  divine  service. 

The  adjoining  Philippine  Monasteryy  erected  by  Borrominij  is  of 

irregular  shape,  but  remarkably  massive   in  its  construction.     It 

contains  a  room  once  occupied  by  the  saint,  with  various  relics.   The 

Corte  di  AppeUo,  the  Tribunale  Civile  e  CorrezionaUy  and  the  Tri- 

bunale  di  Commereio  are  now  established  here.    —  The  valuable 

Bibliotheca  VaUieellana  (adm.  p.  125)  is  also  preserved  here. 

Farther  on,  to  the  ;left,  lies  the  small  Piazza  Sforza,  with  the 
PaloMza  Sforza-Cesarini,  the  Bohemian  Hospital,  restored  in  1875, 
and  a  monument  (by  Benini;  1892)  to  the  Italian  poet  and  states- 
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man  Count  Terenzio  Mamiani  (d.  1878).  Beyond  the  piazza  the 
Via  del  Banco  di  8.  Spirito  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo  (p.  266).  No.  44«46  in  this  street  once  belonged  to  the 
banker  Agostino  Chigi  (p.  314),  the  'gran  mercante  della  cristia- 
nit^',  whose  office  (in  the  wing,  Arco  del  Banchi  9)  is  now  a  stable. 

The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  ends  at  the  temporary  iron  bridge 
(PI.  II,  12),  mentioned  at  p.  266. 

To  the  left  several  lanes,  now  being  rebuilt,  lead  to  8.  Oiovanni 
de'  Fiorentini  (PI.  II,  12),  the  handsome  national  chnrch  of  the 
Florentines.  The  building  was  begun,  by  desire  of  Leo  X.,  from  a 
design  by  Jac.  Sanaovino  (which  was  preferred  to  competing  plans 
of  Raphael,  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  Peruzzi);  and  the 
difficult  task  of  completing  the  substructures  on  the  river  was  exe- 
cuted by  Sangallo.  Michael  Angelo^  and  on  his  death,  Oiac,  deUa 
Porta  were  afterwards  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  facade  was  ad- 
ded by  Aless,  Oalilei  in  1734.  In  the  right  transept  is  a  picture  by 
8alv.  Bosa  (SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus  at  the  stake).  —  Near  the 
church  a  Chain  Bridge,  constructed  in  1863,  crosses  the  river  (p.  313). 

To  the  S.W.  from  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini  runs  the  Via 
Oiuliaj  see  p.  194. 

f.  Quarter  to  tlie  8.  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  as  far 
as  tlie  Piazza  Montanara.  Igola  Tiberina. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Pal.  della  Cancelleria  (p.  190)  lies  the  Piazza 
Gamfo  di  Fiore  (PI.  II,  14),  an  important  centre  of  business,  espe- 
cially since  the  vegetable -market,  frequented  in  the  morning  by 
picturesque  country-people,  was  transferred  hither  from  the  Piazza 
Navona.  Heretics  and  criminals  used  to  be  put  to  death  here. 
Among  the  former  was  the  philosopher  Giordano  Bruno,  whose 
death  in  this  square  on  Feb.  17th,  1600,  is  now  commemorated  by 
a  bronze  *Statue  (designed  by  Ettore  Ferrari)  erected  in  1889  on 
the  site  of  the  stake. 

G-iordano  Bruno,  born  at  Kola  near  Naples  in  1660,  entered  tbe  Domi- 
nican order.  In  1680  he  fled  to  Geneva,  and  after  a  career  of  wandering 
daring  which  he  yisited  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  at  Venice  by  tbe  Inquisition  in  1698.  —  The  Jieliefs  on 
the  base  of  the  monument  represent  ^  on  the  right,  Bruno  teaching  ^  behind, 
his  trial;  on  the  left,  his  execution  at  the  stake.  The  if etfaUtofu  are  por- 
traits of  the  champions  of  religious  freedom:  Paolo  Sarpi  of  Venice (loG^^ 
1623),  Tom.  Campanella  of  Calabria  (1668 - 1689),  Petrus  Ramus  of  France 
(1515-1572;,  Lucilio  Vanini  of  Naples  (about  1585-1619)  •,  Aonius  Palearius 
of  Rome  (1500-1670);  Michael  Servetus  of  Spain  (1511-1553):  John  Wicllf 
of  England  (1824-1384);  and  John  Huss  of  Bohemia  (1369-1416). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore  once  lay  the  Theatre  of  Pom- 
pey  (PI.  II,  14).  In  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Pio  or  Bighetti  (entrance, 
Via  Biscione  96),  a  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  (p.  299)  and  substruc- 
tures of  the  theatre  were  discovered.  Numerous  fragments  of  the 
ancient  walls  are  incorporated  in  tlie  modern  building.  The  semi- 
circular bend  of  the  street  by  S.  Maria  di  OroUapinta  distinctly 
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shows  the  form  of  the  ancient  theatre.  —  The  Via  de'  Ginbbonari 
leads  hence  to  8,  Carlo  a'  Catifhari  (p.  194). 

From  the  Campo  di  Fiore  three  parallel  streets  lead  to  the  S.  W. 
to  the  Piazza  Fasnesb,  adorned  with  two  fountains.  Here  is  sit- 
uated the  — 

*Palazio  Eamese  (PI.  II,  14),  one  of  the  finest  palaces  at  Rome, 
begun  by  Card.  Alex.  Farnese,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  III.  (1534-45), 
from  designs  by  AnU  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (p.  Ixlx),  continued 
after  his  death  (1546)  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Angela  (who 
designed  the  beautiful  cornice  and  the  top  story  of  the  court), 
and  completed  by  the  construction  of  the  loggia  at  the  back,  towards 
the  Tiber ,  by  Qiac.  delta  Porta  in  1580.  The  building  materials 
were  taken  partly  from  the  Colosseum,  and  partly  from  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus.  This  palace  was  Inherited  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  and 
from  1862  to  1870  was  occupied  by  Francis  II.  It  was  purchased  in 
1874  by  the  French  gOTornment,  whose  embassy  to  the  papal  court 
is  now  established  here.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  'Ecole  de  Rome', 
or  French  archasological  institution,  founded  in  1875.  The  triple 
colonnade  of  the  entrance  and  the  two  halls  of  the  court  were  de- 
signed by  Sangallo ,  the  halls  being  in  imitation  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus.  The  court  contains  two  ancient  sarcophagi  (that  to  the  right 
from  the  tomb  of  CaBcUia  Metella,  p.  348).  A  room  on  the  1st  floor 
contains  admirable  frescoes  of  mythological  scenes  by  Agoatino  and 
Annibale  Carracei,  and  their  pupils  and  the  banquet-hall  has  a  ceiling 
in  carved  wood,  designed  by  Michael  Angela  (no  admission). 

From  the  Piazza  Farnese  a  line  of  streets,  called  tbe  Via  di  Mon- 
ssRBATO  and  Via  de'  Banchi  Vecchi,  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo  (p.  266).  On  the  left  in  the  first  of  these  is  S.  Maria  di  Kon- 
serrato  (PI.  II,  11),  the  national  Spanish  church,  with  a  hospice.  It  was 
erected  in  14^5  by  Ant,  da  Sangallo  the  Elder,  and  afterwards  restored. 
The  altar-piece  of  the  first  chapel  on  ttie  right  is  by  Ann.  Carracci.  In 
the  Via  de'  Banchi  Vecchl  is  the  former  house  of  the  goldsmith  Qiam- 
pietro  OriwUi,  erected  about  1540,  with  florid  decorations  in  stucco. 

To  the  S.£.  of  the  Piazza  Farnese  the  Yicolo  de'  Yenti  leads  to 
the  Piazza  di  Oapo  di  Ferro.    Here,  on  the  right,  rises  the  — 

Palazzo  Spada  alia  Begola  (PI.  II,  14),  erected  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  in.  about  1540  by  Card.  Capodiferro,  in  imitation  of  a 
house  built  by  Raphael  for  G-iambattista  Braneoni  dell'  Aquila  in 
the  Borgo  Ntiovo  (p.  267;  now  destroyed).  Since  1640  the  palace 
has  belonged  to  the  Spada  family.  It  contains  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  and  over  200  pictures  chiefly  of  the  Bolognese 
school  of  the  16-17th  cent.,  but  is  now  inaccessible  to  all  except  those 
provided  with  an  Influential  introduction.  Among  the  chief  anti- 
quities are  eight  reliefs  of  subjects  from  Greek  mythology  and  legend, 
a  Greek  portrait-statue  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Pompey. 

Pursuing  the  same  direction  beyond  the  Piazza  Capo  di  Ferro, 
we  next  reach  the  small  Piazza  ds'  Pellggbiki.  On  the  left  is  the 
back  of  the  Monte  di  Pieth  (PI.  II,  14),  formerly  the  Pal.  Santacroce, 
the  seat  since  1604  of  the  pawn-offlce,  founded  in  1539,  to  which 
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it  owes  its  present  name.  On  the  right  is  the  chtirch  of  8.  TrinUhde^ 
Pellegrini  J  erected  in  1614 ;  the  high*dta^  is  adosrned  with  a  Trinity, 
by  Guido  Reni.  Adjoining  is  a  hospital  for  convalescents  and  pilgrims. 

The  Via  db'  Pettinabi  (PI.  II,  14)  leads  from  the  Piazza  de' 
Pellegrini  to  the  Fonte  Sisto  (see  p.  319). 

From  the  Ponte  Sisto  towards  the  N.W.,  parallri  with  the  ilver, 
runs  the  Via  Giulia  (PI.  II,  14,  11,  12),  most  of  which  was  Imilt 
by  Julins  II.,  leading  in  12  min.  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  To  the 
left,  is  the  PaL  Faleonieri ,  built  by  Borromini,  with  berms  on  the 
facade  in  a  baroque  style,  temrinating  in  colossal  falcons'  heads. 
In  the  Yicolo  della  Lunetta,  the  first  cross-street  to  the  left,  is  the 
church  of  S.  Eligio  degli  Oreftcij  a  graceful  little  circular  structure, 
built  in  1509  from  a  design  by  Raphatl  and  renewed  in  1601.  Farther 
on  in  the  Via  Giulia,  on  the  left,  the  Carceri  Nuovij  a  prison  founded 
by  Innocent  X.;  the  little  church  of  S.  Biagio  della  Pagnotta  (p.  123); 
and  No.  66,  the  Pal,  SacckeUi  (PI.  II,  12),  originally  erected  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  as  his  private  residence.  The 
courses  of  rough  rnstica  masonry  in  the  loww  stories  of  the  hoqxses 
on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  formed  the  begrmiing  of  a  large  court 
of  justice,  projected  by  Julius  II.  and  designed  by  Bramante,  but 
never  carried  out  —  To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Qiulia  is 
the  church  of  8.  Qiovanni  de'  Fiorentini  (p.  192). 

The  most  important  side- street  diverging  from  the  Ootao  Vittorio 
Emanuele  is  the  Via  di  Toik  Akobntzna  (PI.  II,  16-16,  14),  men- 
tioned at  p.  188,  which  begins  at  the  Pantheon  (p.  180)  on  the  N., 
and,  with  its  S.  continuation,  the  new  Via  Arenula,  ends  at  the 
Ponte  Garibaldi  (PI.  II,  13;  p.  322). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Oorso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  the  Via  dl  Tor  Argen- 
tina leads  to  the  Piazza  Bbnbijetto  Caieoli  (PI.  II,  14),  via  the 
Teatro.  Argentina  {p.  128).  Thence  the  Via  dei  Giubbonari  runs  to 
the  right  to  the  Campo  di  Flore  (p.  192),  and  the  Via  del  Pianto 
(p.  196)  to  the  left  to  the  Portico  of  Octavia  and  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus  (p.  196). 

On  the  N.   side  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Gairoli  rises  the  church 

of  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari  (PI.  II,  14),  built  by  Rosati  in  1612  in  honour 

of  S.  Garlo  Borromeo,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome. 

Ist  Chapel  on  the  right:  Annimciation ,,  by  Lanfranco.  In  the  spaces 
below  the  dome  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  by  Dcmenichino.  In  the 
transept  to  the  right.  Death  of  St.  Anna,  Andrea  Bacchi.  Over  the  high- 
altar.  Card.  Borromeo  in  the  procession  of  the  plague  at  Milan,  P,  da 
Cortona;  tribune  decorated  by  Lan/ranco.    The  other  paintings  are  inferior. 

The  narrow  Via  de'  Falegnami  runs  fr(  m  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Piazza  Ben..  Gairoli  to  the  small  Piazza  Tabtaruoa  (PI.  II,  17), 
named  after  the  graceful  *Fontana  delle  Tartarughe  (tortoises), 
a  bold  and  elegantly  composed  bronze  group  with  figures  of  four 
youths  and  dolphins  and  tortoises.  This  is  the  most  charming  foun- 
tain in  Rome  5   the  design  was  formerly  attributed  to  Raphael  (or 
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Qiaeomodella  Porta),  thongh  it  was  erected  by  the  Florentine  TacMeo 
Landini  in  1585. 

To  the  left  is  the  Palaizo  Mattel  (PI.  II,  17),  originally  an  ag- 
gregate of  separate  buildings  whidi  occupied  the  rectangle  between 
S.  Caterina  de^  Fanari  and  the  Via  Paganica.  The  handsomest  portion 
(principal  entrance^Yia  de'Fnnari  31 ;  side-entrance,  No.  32),  it  one 
of  title  finest  productions  of  Carlo  Madema  (1616). 

In  ibe  paMagea  of  the  enteance,  in  the  areadef,  and  aloag  the 
sides  of  the  Court,  a  great  number  of  ancient  reliefs  are  built  into  the 
walls.  In  the  court  are  (r.)  Mars  with  Bhea  Silvia,  and  Apollo  with  the 
Muses;  and  (1.)  the  Oalydooian  hunt  and  Rape  or  Proserpine.  In  the 
portico.  Sacrifice  of  Mithraa,  Apollo  with  the  MvAes,  and  a  Bacchanalian 
procession,  all  from  sarcophagi.  The  statues  in  the  court  and  niches  on 
the  staircase,  some  of  them  much  modernised,  are  of  no  great  value.  The 
stmooo  decorations  of  the  ceiling  «n  the  staircases  are  well  executed. 

Farther  on  we  obeerre  on  the  left,  within  the  ancient  Cireua 
FUtmimuty  the  church  of  S.  Gaterina  de*  Fimuri  (PI.  II,  17),  erected 
in  1^64 by  Oiae*  deUaPortaf  with  a  singular-looking  tower.  It  contains 
a  few  unimportant  pictures  by  Arm.  Carraeci  (1st  chapel  on  the  right), 
VoMtti^  Vemutij  Musianoj  and  AgresU,  The  name  of  the  chrirch  is 
derived  from  the  rope-makers  who  in  the  middle  ages  plied  their 
vocation  within  the  circus. 

Straight  in  front  is  the  Palatzo  Ascardli  (PI.  II,  17),  where  the 
Via  Delfini  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Via  di  Aracoali  (p.  166),  whUe 
the  street  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Piazza  Campitelli.  Here,  on 
the  right,  is  — 

S.  Maria  in  CampiteUi  (PI.  U,  17),  erected  by  C.  Raauddi  under 
Alexander  YU.  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church,  to  provide  a  more 
worthy  shelter  for  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Yirgin,  to  which  the 
cessation  of  the  plague  in  1656  was  ascribed. 

The  Intbbiob,  with  its  handsome  projecting  columns,  is  effective.  — 
Beneath  the  canopy  over  the  high. -altar  is  placed  the  miraculous  Ma- 
donna. In  the  3nd  Chapel  on  the  right,  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  by  Luoa  Oiw- 
dano;  in  the  Ist  Chajpel  on  the  left,  two  monniaents  resting  on  lions  of 
rosso  antico.    In  the  S.  transept  is  tiie  tomb  of  Card.  Pacca  by  Pettrieh. 

From  the  S.£.  end  of  the  Piazza  Gampitelli  the  Via  di  Tor  de' 
Specehij  skirting  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza  Aracceli  (p.  199),  while  the  Via  Montanara  runs  to  the  right 
to  the  Piazza  Montanara  (p.  196). 

From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  CairoU  (p.  194)  the 
Via  del  Pianto,  continued  by  the  Via  della  Peschbria  (PI.  II, 
14,  17),  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  former  Ohetto  or  Jewigh  quarter, 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1887.  In  antiquity  and  during  the  middle 
ages  (he  Jews  resided  in  Trastevere;  but  in  1556  Paul  IV.  assigned 
this  quarter  to  them,  and  until  the  end  of  the  papal  rule  they  were 
forbidden  to  settle  elsewhere. 

The  third  street  on  the  left  leads  from  the  Via  del  Pianto  to  tlie 
Piazza  Tartaruga  (p.  194),  and  the  first  street  on  the  right  to  the 
Palwuo  Cenci'BologneUi  (PI,  II,  14),  the  home  ef  tike  lai-Ated  Bea- 
trice Cenci,  who  was  executed  in  1699  at  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  for 
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the  murder,  in  conspiracy  with  her  brothers,  of  her  father  Francesco 
Cenci,  a  man  of  execrable  character  (reputed  portrait  of  Beatrice, 
see  p.  143). 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  dellaPescheria,  on  the  left,  is  the  Portico 
of  Ootavia  (PI.  II,  17),  erected  by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  a  similar 
structure  of  Metellus  (B.C.  149),  and  dedicated  to  his  sister.  It  was 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  but  It  was  restored  by  Sept.  Seyerus  and  Cara- 
calla  in  203,  as  the  Inscription  records.  The  principal  entrance  con- 
sisted of  a  double  colonnade  with  eight  Corinthian  columns,  of 
which  three  In  the  inner,  and  two  in  the  outer  row  are  still  standing. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  this  were  double  rows  of  14  columns  each, 
while  there  were  at  least  40  columns  in  a  row  at  the  sides.  The 
entire  colonnade,  with  Its  300  columns,  enclosed  a  rectangular 
space,  within  which  stood  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  It  was 
adorned  with  many  admirable  works  of  art  which  formed  part  of  the 
Macedonian  booty.  In  770  the  church  of  8.  AfigeU>  in  Pescheria 
was  built  on  the  ruins  by  Stephen  III.,  in  which  since  1684  the 
Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  Christian  sermons  on  their  Sabbath. 

Farther  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  right  in  the  Via  delTeatro  di  Marcello, 
are  the  remains  of  the  Theatre  of  HarceUug  (PL  II,  16),  which  was 
begun  by  Caesar,  and  completed  in  B.C.  13  by  Augustus,  who  named 
it  after  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Octavia.  Twelve  arches  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  auditorium  are  now  occupied  by  workshops.  The  lower 
story,  partly  filled  up,  is  in  the  Doric,  the  second  in  the  Ionic  style, 
above  which,  as  in  the  Colosseum,  a  third  probably  rose  in  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  said  to  have  accommodated  20,000  spectators. 
The  stage  lay  towards  the  Tiber.  In  the  11th  cent,  the  theatre  was 
used  by  Pierleone  as  a  fortress.  To  his  descendants  succeeded  the 
Savelli,  whose  palace  stands  on  a  lofty  mound  of  debris  within  the 
theatre.  In  1712  the  palace  was  purchased  by  theOrsini,  and  In  1816-23 
was  occupied  by  the  historian  Niebuhr,  when  Prussian  ambassador. 

The  Via  delTeatro  di  Marcello  ends  in  the  small  but  busy  Piazza 
MoNTANABA  (PI.  II,  16),  much  frequented  by  the  country-people, 
especially  on  Sundays.  The  Tramway  to  S.  Paolo  Fuori  (No.  7;  p.  2 
of  the  Appx,),  marked  on  our  plan  as  beginning  here,  is  now  not 
reached  until  the  Piazza  Bocca  deUa  VeritJl  (p.  239),  to  the  S., 
whither  the  Via  Bocoa  dblla  Veeita  leads. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Bocca  dellaVerit?l,  in  a  small  piazza 
to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  S.  Nicola  in  Carcere  (PI.  II,  16),  re- 
cently restored,  containing,  on  the  outer  walls  and  in  the  interior, 
ancient  columns  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  three  different 
temples,  including  those  of  Spes  and  Juno  Sospita.  Visitors  may 
descend  and  examine  the  foundations  of  these  temples,  which  have 
been  excavated  (sacristan  with  light  Y2  ^^^O* 

The  Ponte  Vabrieio  (Pl.n,  16),  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Palazzo  Or- 
sini  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  since  the  middle  ages 
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has  been  called  the  PorUe  de'  Quattro  Capi  from  the  fonf-headed 
hermae  on  the  balustrades,  is  the  oldest  bridge  now  in  Rome,  built 
in  B.C.  62  by  L.  FabriciuBj  as  the  inscription  records. 

This  bridge  crosses  an  arm  of  the  river  to  the  Iflola  Tiberina 
(PI.  II,  16),  on  mrhich  is  a  small  piazza  and  the  church  of  — 

S.  Bajeltolomeo,  erected,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  iEsculapius,  about  the  year  1000  by  the  £mp.  OthoIII.  in  honour 
of  St.  Adalbert  of  Gnesen,  and  erroneously  named  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  emperor  had  desired  the  Beneventans  to  send  him  the  relics  of 
this  saint,  but  received  those  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  their  stead. 
The  present  church,  the  campanile  excepted,  is  modernised  and 

uninteresting;  facade  by  Martino  Lunghi  the  Younger,  1625. 

The  Interior  contains  fourteen  ancient  columns;  in  the  choir, 
remains  of  an  early  mosaic.  In  the  centre  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
presbyterium  is  the  mouth  of  a  well  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  sculptores  in 
which  a  figure  of  Christ  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  heads  of  two 
side- figures  are  alone  distinguishable. 

In  the  small  Gabdbn  or  the  Monabtebt  (visitors  ring  at  the  entrance 
to  the  right  by  the  church)  is  seen  part  of  the  ancient  bulwark  of  travertine 
which  gave  the  island  the  appearance  of  a  ship.  An  obelisk  represented 
the  mast.  The  figure  of  a  snake  hewn  on  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  a 
reminiscesnce  of  the  story  that  the  Romans,  when  sorely  afflicted  by  the 
plague,  sent  for  ^sculapius  from  Epjdaurus  in  B.C.  293,  and  that  a 
snake,  a  reptile  sacred  to  the  god,  concealed  itself  in  the  vessel,  and  on 
reaching  the  harbour  escaped  to  this  island,  which  was  dedicated  to 
^sculapius  in  consequence.  That  the  god  was  worshipped  here  has  been 
proved  by  the  discovery  in  the  island  of  limbs  in  terracotta,  which  were 
presented  by  sick  persons  as  votive  offerings. 

The  island  was  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  ancient  Pons 
CesUus  (Oratianua }  PI.  II,  18),  which  was  built  by  Augustus  (?), 
restored  by  the  Emperors  Yalentinian  and  Gratlan,  and  recently 
entirely  rebuilt.  A  few  paces  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  cross- 
ing the  Lungo  Tevere  dell'  Anguillara,  bring  us  to  the  Via  Lun- 
garina  (p.  322). 


///.   The  Southern  Quarters  (Ancient  Home,) 

This  part  of  our  description  of  Rome  embraces  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  city,  beginning  with  the  Capitol,  and  extending  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  Lateran :  i,  e.  the  hills  of  the  Capitol,  Palatine, 
Aventine,  Cselius,  and  the  S.  slope  of  the  Esquiline.  This  was  the 
most  important  quarter  of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  city ,  but 
lay  waste  and  deserted  from  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  down 
to  our  own  times.  Recently  it  has  lost  much  of  its  characteristic 
aspect  owing  to  the  construction  of  new  quarters,  consisting  largely 
of  tenement  houses  of  the  most  Philistine  appearance.  It  was  at 
one  time  hoped  that  a  considerable  part  of  it,  however,  extending 
from  the  Forum  Romanum  and  the  Fora  of  the  Emperors  to  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  ThermaB  of  Caracalla,  and  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  could  be  protected  from  the  hand  of  the  modern  restorer,  but 
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the  plan  luis  been  delayed.  A  mimber  of  ancient  chmcbes,  as  well 
as  the  imposing  eollections  of  the  Capitol  and  Lat^an,  are  situated 
in  this  district. 

a.  Thd  G&pitol. 

The  Capitol,  the  smallest  hnt  historically  the  most  important  of 
the  hills  of  Rome,  consists  of  three  distinct  parts :  (1)  the  N.  summit 
with  the  chnreh  and  monastery  of  Aracceli  (164  ft.);  (2)  the  de- 
pression in  the  middle  with  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  (98  ft.)  \ 
and  (3)  the  S.W.  point  with  the  Pal.  Caffarelli  (156  ft.).  It  was  on 
tlds  piazza,  the  Area  Capitolirui,  that  Romulns  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed his. asylum;  it  was  here  that  popular  assemblies  were  after- 
wards held ;  and  it  was  here,  in  the  year  B.C.  133,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  that  the  blood 
of  the  citizens  flowed  for  the  first  time  in  civil  warfare.  The  N. 
peak  was  occupied  by  the  Arx^  or  citadel,  with  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta,  while  the  other  was  the  site  of  the  great  Temple 
of  Jupiter^  built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the  kings, 
and  consecrated  in  B.C.  509,  the  first  year  of  the  Republic.  This 
temple  was  800  ft.  in  circumference,  and  possessed  a  triple  colon- 
nade and  three  cell»,  that  of  Jupiter  being  in  the  middle,  and 
one  for  Juno  and  Minerva  on  each  side.  In  the  year  B.C.  83,  daring 
the  civil  war,  the  temple  was  burned  down,  and  the  same  fate  over- 
took it  in  A.D.  69,  on  the  occasion  of  the  struggle  between  Vespa- 
sian and  Vitelllus.  This  most  sacred  shrine  of  ancient  Rome  was 
magnificently  restored  by  Domitian,  and  was  preserved  down  to  the 
year  455,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  Vandals  and  robbed  of  its 
gilded  bronze  tiles. 

For  nearly  500  years  after  the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  the  min- 
ister and  chronicler  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths (6th  cent.),  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Capitol  in  the  annals 
of  Rome.  The  hill  was  in  the  possession  of  the  monastery  of  Ara- 
cceli, and  the  name  of  Monte  CaprinOj  or  hill  of  goats,  which  was 
applied  to  the  S.E.  height,  bears  testimony  to  its  desertion.  The 
glorious  traditions,  however,  which  attached  to  this  spot,  gave  rise 
to  a  renewal  of  its  importance  on  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  muni- 
cipal independence  at  Rome.  In  the-  11th  century  it  again  became 
the  centre  of  the  civic  administration.  The  prefect  of  the  city  re- 
sided here ;  among  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  citadel  the  nobility 
and  the  citizens  held  their  public  assemblies ;  and  in  1341  Petrarch 
was  crowned  as  a  poet  in  the  great  senate-hall  here.  —  The  hill 
could  originally  be  approached  from  the  Forum  only,  the  N.W, 
side  being  precipitous,  but  in  1348  the  latter  side  was  connected 
tor  the  first  time  with  the  new  quarter  of  the  city  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  flight  of  steps  of  Aracceli,  the  only  public  work  executed 
at  Rome  during  the  exile  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  In  1389 
Boni(acc  IX.  converted  the  palace  of  the  senate  into  a  kind  of  for- 
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tress.  The  present  form  of  the  Capitol  dates  from  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Two  new  approaches  from  the  city  having  been  construct- 
ed in  1536  under  Paul  III.,  for  the  entry  of  Charles  Y.  (p.  214), 
the  Capitol  has  since  formed  a  kind  of  termination  of  the  modern 
part  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Borne. 

From  the  Piazza  A&acosli  (PI.  II,  17),  which  is  reached  from 
the  Piazza  Venezia  by  the  Via  Ripresa  dei  Barberi  and  Via  Giulio 
Romano  fp.  166)  and  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  by  the  Via 
Araco&li  (p.  188),  three  approaches  lead  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  that 
in  the  centre  being  the  principal  ascent  for  pedestrians  fp.  200). —  On 
the  left  a  lofty  Flight  of  Steps  (124),  constructed  in  1348  and  now 
restored^  ascends  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church  of  8.  Maria 
in  Araeoeli  (generally  closed,  see  below).  —  On  the  right  the  Via 
DBLiiB  Tkb  Pilb,  in  1873  converted  into  a  convenient  drive  (on 
which  occasion  remains  of  the  ancient  Servian  wall,  enclosing  the 
hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  now  seen  behind 
the  railings  to  the  left,  were  brought  to  light;  see  p.xxYi),  leads  past 
the  entrance  of  the  Pal,  Caffarellij  which  was  erected  about  1580, 
and  is  now  the  residence  of  the  German  ambassador.  The  principal 
apj^oach  and  the  Via  delle  Tre  Pile  lead  to  the  Piazza  del  Campi- 
doglio,  see  p.  200. 

*S.  ICaria  in  Aracceli  (PI.  II,  20),  a  very  ancient  church,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  cent,  as  S.  Mairia  de  Capitolio.  The  present  name, 
derived  from  an  ancient  legend  (see  p.  200),  dates  from  the  14th 
century.  The  church,  of  which  the  Roman  senate  formerly  enjoyed 
the  patronage,  has  given  a  title  to  a  cardinal  since  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
The  fagade  is  unfinished. 

Viaitore  generally  approach  the  church  from  the  Piazza  of  the  C-apitol 
by  the  staircase  to  the  £.  of  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Over  the  door  is 
an  ancient  mosaic:  the  Madonna  between  two  angels. 

The  Interior  is  much  disfigured  by  modem  additions.  The  nave  is 
borne  by  22  ancient  columns,  chiefly  of  granite,  varying  greatly  in  style, 
thickness,  and  height.  The  3rd:  on  the  left  bears  the  inscription  '•A  cubiculo 
Auffuatoruin\  The  rich  ceiling  was  executed  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  Lepanto  in  1571. 

By  the  wall  of  the  principal  Entrance,  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 
the  astronomer  Lodovico  Grato  (1531),  with  a  figure  of  Christ  by  Andrea 
Sansovino  (?);  on  the  left  the  fine  monument  of  Card.  Librettus  or  Ali- 
hrettis  (a  member  of  the  celebrated  d'Albret  family  of  S.  France^  1465), 
with  partly  preserved  paintinjr,  and  the  tomb- relief  (much  worn)  of  arch- 
deacon Giov.  Crivelli  (d.  1432).  by  Donatello.  —  Rioht  Aisle,  1st  Chapel 
(Bufalini):  ^Frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  painted  about 
1484,  by  Piniurieehio^  restored  by  Camuccini.  The  decoration  of  the  celling 
also  deserves  notice.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd  chapels  is  a  statue  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  from  the  Palace  of  the  Conservatori.  The  5th  Chapel  (of 
St.  Matthew)  contains  good  pictures  by  Oirol.  Muziano.  —  Left  Aisle.  In 
the  2nd  Chapel  amangerrj»re««p«).i8  fitted  up  at  Christmas,  i.e.,  a  gorgeous 
and  brilliantly  illuminated  representation  of  the  Nativity  in  life-size,  with 
the  richly  decorated  image  of  II  Santo  Banibino^  or  Holy  Child,  which  is 
highly  revered.  Between  Christmas  Bay  and  Jan.  6th,  from  3  to  4  o'clock 
daily,  children  from  5  to  10  years  of  age  address  their  petitions  to  the  bamb- 
ino, a  carefully  studied  performance,  but  usually  accomplished  with  great 
oatttralnesfl.  of  gesture  and  manner. 
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Tbansbpt.  On  the  rigbt  and  left,  by  the  pilUrs  of  the  nave ,  are  two 
*Ambones  from  the  old  choir,  bv  Lcutrentius  and  Jacobus  Cosmos.  The  Chapel 
on  the  right  belongs  to  the  Savelli;  on  the  right'and  left  (the  latter  including 
an  ancient  sarcophagus)  are  monuments  of  the  family,  of  the  13th  and  14th 
cent,  (of  the  parents  and  a  brother  of  Honorius  IV.)*  —  The  left  transept 
contains  a  rectangular  canopy ,  borne  by  8  columns  of  alabaster ,  called 
the  Cappklla  Santa,  or  di  S.  Elkma.  Beneath  the  altar,  destroyed  during 
the  French  Revolution  but  restored  in  1835,  the  remains  of  S.  Helena  are 
said  to  repose  in  an  ancient  sarcophagus  of  porphyry.  The  present  altar 
also  encloses  an  ancient  altar,  bearing  the  inscription  Ara  Primogeniti 
Dei,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Augustus.  According  to  a 
legend  of  the  12th  cent.,  this  was  the  spot  where  the  Sibyl  of  Tibur  ap- 
peared to  the  emperor,  whom  the  senate  proposed  to  elevate  to  the  rank 
of  a  god,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  new  Revelation,  Hence  the  name, 
'Church  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven\  At  the  end  of  the  X.  transept  is  the 
monument  of  Matthseus  of  Acquasparta  (d.  1302),  the  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, mentioned  by  Dante. 

Choib.  To  the  left,  the  handsome  tomb  of  Giov.  Batt  Savelli  (d.  1498). 
From  1512  to  1565  the  high-altar  was  adorned  with  the  Madonna  of  Foligno 
by  Raphael  (p.  293).  The  donor,  Sigismondo  Conti  da  Foligno,  is  interred 
here.  The  present  altar-piece  is  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Madonna,  ascribed 
to  St.  Luke. 

The  Franciscan  monastery  belonging  to  the  church  was  pulled 
down  in  1888  to  make  room  for  the  Monument  of  Victor  Emma' 
nuel  ILj  designed  by  Count  Gius.  Sacconi,  The  work,  which  is  being 
erected  on  the  N.  end  of  the  Capitol,  has  already  swallowed  up  over 
six  million  francs  as  the  cost  of  the  site  (p.  165),  substructures, 
preliminary  operations,  etc. 

The  CbntraIi  Approach,  ascending  in  low  steps  paved  with 
asphalt  (*la  cordonnata^),  leads  direct  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  copies  of  the  Egyptian  Lions  mentioned 
at  p.  207,  and  at  the  top  a  group  of  the  horse-taming  Dioscuri,  which 
are  said  once  to  have  adorned  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  In  the  pleasure- 
grounds  to  the  left  is  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  by  Masini. 
The  pedestal ,  formed  of  ancient  architectural  and  inscribed  frag- 
ments, is  intended  to  suggest  Rienzi's  antiquarian  studies.  Ahove 
Is  a  cage  containing  a  couple  of  wolves. 

The  design  of  the  present  *Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  or  Square 
of  the  Capitol  (PI.  II,  20),  is  due  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  its  execu- 
tion was  begun  in  1536  by  Paul  III.  (comp.  p.  199).  The  palaces 
of  the  Conservator!  and  Senators  were  already  in  existence,  but 
their  facades  were  altered,  Michael  Angelo  superintended  in  person 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  construction 
of  the  staircase-approach  and  of  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  Senators ;  the  rest  was  executed  from  his  plans  by  Ms 
successors.  The  slanting  position  of  the  palaces  at  the  sides,  whioh 
causes  the  piazza  to  seem  larger  than  it  is,  is  due  to  the  situation  of 
the  earlier  palace  of  the  Conservatori.  —  On  the  balustrade  in  front, 
at  the  sides  of  the  Dioscuri,  are  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Marius, 
from  the  water-tower  of  that  name  of  the  Aqua  Julia  (p.  1551, 
and  the  statues  of  the  Emp.  Constantine  and  his  son  Constans  from 
the^ThcrnKr  of  Constantine  (p.  150).J  On  the  right  is  the  first  mile- 
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stone  of  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  left  the  seventh,  found 
at  Tonioola  in  1660. 

In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  rises  the  admirable  '^Equestrian  Statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-181),  in  bronze,  once  gilded,  which  stood 
near  the  Lateran  in  the  middle  ages ,  and  was ,  as  the  inscription 
records,  transferred  hither  in  1538.  Its  original  position  is  unknown. 
It  owes  its  excellent  preservation  to  the  popular  belief  that  it  was  a 
statue  of  Gonstantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor  (see  pp.  xxx,  1). 
The  height  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
Miehatl  Angelo,  is  skilfully  calculated  so  as  to  permit  spectators  to 
inspect  even  the  head  of  the  statue. 

Behind  this  monument  rises  the  Palauo  del  Senatore  (PI.  II, 
20),  which  was  re-erected  by  Boniface  IX.  in  1389  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tabularium  (p.  212),  and  provided  with  its  handsome  flight  of 
steps  by  Michael  Angelo  (p.  200).  The  facade,  slightly  altered  from 
Michael  Angelo's  design,  was  constructed  by  Oirol,  Rainaldi  (1592)« 
The  river-gods  which  adorn  it  are  the  Tiber  (right)  and  Nile  (left) ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  fountain,  above  which  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Rome  from 
Con  (comp.  p.  386).  The  palace  contains  a  spacious  hall,  for  the 
meetings  of  the  civic  council,  the  offices  of  the  civic  administration, 
dwellings,  and  an  observatory.  The  Campanile  by  Martino  Lunghi 
the  Elder  was  erected  in  1572,  to  replace  an  older  one,  probably 
belonging  (like  the  four  corner- towers,  one  of  which  towards  the 
Forum,  on  the  left,  is  still  recognisable)  to  the  edifice  of  Boniface. 
The  roof,  which  is  adorned  with  a  standing  figure  of  Roma,  commands 
an  extensive  view  (ascent,  see  p.  212). 

The  two  palaces  at  the  sides  now  contain  the  Capitoline  Col- 
lections. The  Palace  of  the  Conservatoriy  or  town-council,  on  the 
right,  was  rebuilt  in  1664-68  after  Michael  Angelo's  plans  by  Pros- 
pero  Boccapaduli  and  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri ;  the  Capitoline  Museum 
fp.  206),  on  the  left,  was  erected  in  1644  by  Girol.  Rainaldi.  —  The 
flights  of  steps  and  triple-arched  colonnades  on  the  E.  side  of  these 
palaces  were  erected  by  Vignola  (ca.  1550) ;  that  to  the  left  behind 
the  Capitoline  Museum  leads  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Aracosli 
(p.  199);  that  to  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  Monte  Caprino 
(p.  212). 

On  the  right  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senators  runs  the  Via  del 
CampidogliOy  and  on  the  left  the  Via  delV  Arco  di  Settimio  Severo 
(p.  228),  both  descending  to  the  Forum. 

A.  *Palace  of  the  ConBervatori. 

The  prinoipal  door  leads  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  into 
the  Court.  By  the  right  wall  of  the  court  are  the  hands,  arm,  and 
feet  of  a  colossal  figure  in  marble ;  and  the  cinerary  urn  of  Agrippina, 
wife  of  Germanicus,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  employed  as  a 
measure  for  com.  By  the  left  wall  are  alto-reliefs  of  Roman  provinces, 
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interspersed  witbi  baibaito  tiopMes  and  weapons,  which  weie  found 
in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra  (p.  162);  also  a  colossal  head,  peihaps  of 
Domitian.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  colonnade  opposite  the  entrance, 
a  statue  of  Roma;  at  the  sides  statues  of  barbarians  in  grejr  maiblei 
To  the  left,  in  the  corner,  a  colossal  bronze  head ;  right,  a  Botewocthy 
antique  group  of  a  horse  torn  by  a  lion,  said  to  have  been  restored 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  Entsancs-Hall:  opposite  the  staircase,  30.  Modem 
'columna  rostrata',  with  the  antique  fragment  of  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  G.  Duilius,  the  victor  at  Mylse,  B.C.  260  (the  early  original 
was  probably  replaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  period  by 
the  extant  marble  copy).  Below  the  window  is  a  statue  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily  (till  1870  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Capitol), 
who  was  senator  of  Rome  in  1263-66,  1268-78,  and  1281-84. 

On  each  side  of  the  Staibcase  are  Bgrnan  InsoriptiLons  built  into 
the  wall,  most  of  which  were  found  on  the  Eaqviline.  -^  On  the 
landing  of  the  staircase  is  a  pedestal  with  a  liiat  of  streets  in  the  1st, 
10th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  regions  of  ancient  Rome,  dating  from 
136  A.D.  Built  into  the  walls  are  four  noteworthy  reliefs  from  a 
triumphal  arch  of  M.  Aurelius,  found  near  S.  Martina  in  the  Forum : 
ou  the  right,  44.  Sacrifice  in  front  of  the  Capitollne  temple ;  on  the 
long  wall,  43.  Entry  of  the  emperor;  42.  Pardon  of  conquered 
enemies;  41.  His  reception  by  Roma  at  the  triumphal  gate.  Also 
ancient  inscriptions.  —  On  the  left,  above  the  landing,  No.  43. 
Relief,  Curtius  on  horseback  leaping  into  the  gulf  (15th  or  16th 
cent.).  —  In  the  passage  above,  two  reliefs  from  the  triumphal  arch 
of  M.  Aurelius  (p.  161),  representing  an  oration  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  the  apotheosis  of  Faustina.  On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Collections  described  below.  —  Admmion,  see  pp.  126,  127.  Comp, 
the  Plan,  p.  204. 

We  traverse  two  Rooms  with  modem  lists  of  Roman  magistrates, 
and  enter  a  long  Coniunos  containing  the  so-called  Pbotomotbca, 
a  collection  of  busts  of  celebrated  Italians  (especially  in  the  domains 
of  science  and  art),  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  by  the  busts 
removed  from  the  Pantheon  in  1820  by  order  of  Pius  VII.  To  the 
right  of  the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  Pius  VII.  by  Canova;  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor  is  a  monument  to  Canova  by  L.  Fabris.  Several  emin- 
ent foreigners  have  also  been  admitted:  e.g.  (1.)  Wiuckelmann, 
(r.)  Poussin  and  Raphael  Meugs.  On  the  walls  are  old  plans  and 
views  of  Rome.  —  The  second  door  to  the  right  in  this  passage  is 
the  entrance  to  the  New  Capitoline  Museum  (see  below),  while  the 
last  door  but  two  leads  to  the  picture-gallery  (p.  205),  and  the  last 
but  one  leads  up  two  steps  to  the  7th,  6th,  and  5th  rooms  of  the  New 
Capitoline  Museum  (pp.  20f),  204). 

The  *Vew  Capitoline  Ck>Uection  contains  chiefly  the  bronzes 
and  the  antiques  found  during  the  construction  of  the  new  streets  of 
the  E.  quarter  of  the  city,  which  become  municipal  property  (p.  146). 
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I.  Book  of  thb  Bbonzs  Utbnsils.  Bron%e  Chariotj  with  repre- 
s^kUlioas  in  relief ;  fine  magisterial  Bronte  Seat  (biiellium),  with 
a  foototool,  adorned  with  inlaid  silver  work,  found  at  the  ancient 
Amitemnm  (erroneously  restored;  the  portions  ending  in  asses' 
heads ,  now  forming  the  back ,  were  originally  supports  under  the 
seat);  LiUer^  inlaid  with  silver.  Along  the  walls  are  smaller  bronzes, 
including  a  Hermaphrodite,  from  whose  back  springs  an  arabesque, 
(fountain-figure).  —  The  door  in  front  of  us  leads  to  the  — 

II.  Room,  which,  con  tains  the  CoUeetion  of  Coins.  —  The  door 
to  the  left  in  Room  I.  leads  into  the  large  octagonal  — 

III.  DoMB  Saloon,  constructed  of  iron  and  wood  in  the  Pompe- 
ian  style,  by  Yespignani.  In  the  Vestibule :  to  the  right,  2.  Tomb- 
stone of  Q.  StUpieius  MeafmuSy  a  boy  of  11 V2  yo*n,  who,  according 
to  the  Latin  inscription,  worked  himself  to  death  after  haying  dis- 
tinguished, himself  in  a  competition  (agon)  in  extemporising  in 
Greek  verses ,  instituted  by  Domitian  in  94  A.D. ;  the  verses  are 
inscribed  on  each  side  of  the  statuette  of  the  youthful  poet.  To  the 
left :  8.  Sitting  figure  of  Terra  Mater  (Mother  Earth),  in  a  small  tem- 
ple with  inscription. —  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain-spout in  the  form  of  a  drinking-horn,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion by  Pontios  of  Athens,  found  in  the  garden  of  Mecenas  (p.  156). 
18.  Youthful  athlete  pouring  oil  into  his  left  hand  from  an  oil- 
flask;  14, 16.  Tritons,  forming  part  of  the  following  group.  *15.  Half- 
figure  of  the  Emperor  CommodtUy  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules ; 
the  marble  still  displays  its  original  polish ;  the  pedestal  is  formed 
by  two  Amazons  (one  only  preserved)  bearing  a  shield  enclosed  by 
cornucopin ;  below  which  is  a  celestial  globe.  19.  Figure  of  Bonus 
EventuB,  with  a  cornucopia.  21.  Large  sarcophagus  fjrom  Yicovaro 
(p.  378),  with  hunting  scenes.  24.  Terpsichore;  25,  27.  Well-pre- 
served youthful  portrait-heads,  found  together  on  the  Esquiline ; 
*26.  So-called  Esqwlme  Venue,  but  more  probably  Atalanta  in  the 
act  of  loosening  her  hair  before  starting  in  the  race  with  Hippo- 
menes  (both  arms  missing).  Then,  two  statues  of  a  post-Constant- 
ine  period,  each  holding  aloft  a  cloth  in  the  right  hand  as  the  signal 
for  starting  in  the  chariot-race.  Graceful  figure  of  a  young  girl  on 
a  bench.  38.  Statue  of  Claudia  Justa,  with  attributes  of  Fortune ; 
Statue  of  Thanatos,  god  of  death,  wrongly  restored  as  a  lyre-player 
(the  original  had  &  bow  in  the  left  band  and  an  inverted  torch  in 
the  right).  In  a  niche  behind,  to  the  right,  Relief,  representing 
Vulcan  and  three  Cyclopes  forging  the  shield  of  Achilles;  *36. 
Head  of  a  Centaur  (Chiron) ;  38,  42,  43.  Athletes;  .46.  Marsyas 
(the  tree  and  the  extremities  are  modem  restorations).  Opposite,  59. 
Head  of  an  Amaton.  In  the  middle,  between  the  pillars:  62-05. 
Caryatides  in  the  archaistic  style ;  two  large  vases  (cratera),  one  with 
Paris  and  Helen  and  on  the  back  archaistic  group  of  the  three  (draped) 
Graces,  the  other  with  spirited  Bacchic  representations.  35.  Infant 
Hercules  with  the  lion's  skin,  club,  and  bow-case,  in  his  left  hand 
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the  apples  of  the  Hesperides;  10.  Old  woman  oarrying  a  lamb. 
Statuette  of  an  old  fisherman;  Statuette  of  a  boy  at  play,  aiming  a 
nut  at  a  pyramid  of  nuts  on  the  ground  (comp.  No.  19,  in  theGalleria 
dei  Candelabri  of  the  Vatican,  p.  298).    Farther  on  is  the  — 

lY.  GalIiEby.  To  the  right:  46.  Colossal  bust  of  Ms&cenas; 
Tombstone  of  the  shoemaker  CJuMua  Melius,  with  life-like  portrait 
(1st  cent.  A.D.);  75.  Fighting  HerciUes,  with  a  portrait -head; 
several  fine  ancient  Greek  tombstones  with  female  figures ;  Replica 
of  the  so-called  Penelope  (Vatican  Gallery ;  p.  300) ;  Votive  relief 
of  an  athlete  washing  his  hands ;  70.  Colossal  foot  in  marble,  with  a 
sandal  adorned  with  a  pleasing  composition  of  Tritons,  Cupids, 
and  dolphins.  —  On  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  Cob&idob  :  Priest's 
boy  with  a  sucking-pig  for  sacrifice.  126.  Torso  of  a  Charioteer, 
iu  the  act  of  mounting  his  chariot;  125.  Boy  (restored  as  Mer- 
cury) playing  with  a  tortoise  (fountain-figure) ;  124.  Marble  vase, 
richly  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves;  123.  Boy  with  a  small 
dog.  On  the  sarcophagus  to  the  right  are  several  heads ;  that  of 
Atthis  (under  glass)  shows  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  Bust  of 
Anacreon,  the  poet,  found  in  the  gardens  of  C»sar,  outside  the 
Porta  Portese.  Adjacent,  70.  Torso  of  Athena,  modelled  after  the 
Parthenos  of  Phidias;  fragment  of  a  marble  shield  with  battle- 
scenes.  To  the  left,  130.  Silenus  in  a  crouching  attitude,  a  foun- 
tain-figure. 

We  cross  the  end  of  the  Protomoteca  (passing  the  monument  of 
Canova  on  the  right),  and  enter  the  — 

V.  Room  of  the  Tebbacottab,  chiefly  common  domestlG  utensils 
and  architectural  fragments.  In  the  corner  to  the  left  is  a  seated 
female  figure.  Reliefs  with  landscapes  (views  of  the  Nile)  and 
mythological  scenes  (Hercules  and  Telephus),  many  showing  traces 
of  colouring.  By  the  exit  are  an  ivory  diptych  (note-book)  and  a 
stylus,  etc.  The  wall-paintings  (from  a  tomb  on  the  Esquiline ; 
2nd  cent.,  B.  C.)  represent  the  military  achievements  of  Q.  Fabius 
and  M.  Fannius. 

YI.  Room  of  the  Bbonzbs.  At  the  entrance,  *Roman  Prieafs 
Boy  (Camillus) ;  Ephesian  Diana,  on  a  trilateral  altar.  —  By  the 
window,  so-called  *CapitoUne  Wolf,  frequently  but  groundlessly 
identified  with  the  work  which  the  sediles  Cneius  and  Quintus 
Ogulnius  erected  in  B.  C.  296 ;  the  style  seems  rather  to  refer  it  to 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  Comparison  with  ancient  Roman  coins  shows 
that  the  wolf  stood  atone,  with  its  head  turned  menacingly  towards 
some  enemy.  In  the  middle  ages  (before  the  10th  cent.)  this  work, 
with  other  bronzes,  was  erected  near  the  Lateran,  and  was  perhaps 
subjected  at  the  same  time  to  the  damaging  restoration  by  solder- 
ing and  filing  which  has  seriously  injured  it.  The  twins,  Romulus 
and  Remus,  were  not  added  until  the  16th  century.  — In  the  glass- 
case  in  the  centre :  Edge-tile  in  the  shape  of  a  woman's  head;  frag- 
ment of  another,  with  the  mask  of  Silenus ,  found  on  the  Monte 
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Capiino  and  perhaps  dating  from  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove 
as  it  existed  before  the  time  of  Sulla.  —  36.  Small  three-hodied 
Hecate*  The  *  Thorn  Extractor,  a  boy  remoylng  a  thorn  from  his 
foot.  Gilded  Statue  of  Hercules,  found  in  the  Forum  Boarium 
(p.  239),  under  SixtusIY.  *Horse,  sadly  mutilated,  but  of  excellent 
workmanship,  found  at  Trastevere  together  with  the  fragments  of  a 
BulU  Then  a  Colossal  Hand  and  a  Colossal  Foot,  To  the  left  of 
the  exit,  an  expressive  *Bronze  Head,  said  to  be  that  of  L.  Junius 
BrutuSy  who  expelled  the  kings  and  became  the  first  consul ;  eyes 
inserted.  Vase,  found  near  Anzio,  presented  by  King  Mithridates 
to  a  gymnasium  (foot  and  handles  modem). 

Vn.  RooH  OP  THE  Etruscan  Terracottas,  the  so-called 
Museo  Italico,  a  collection  of  vases,  terracottas  (including  two  sar- 
cophagi with  figures  on  the  lids),  bronzes,  and  various  anticaglias 
from  Etruria  and  Latium.  Under  glass :  Silver  cover  of  a  cist  with 
archaic  figures  of  animals,  found  at  Palestrina. 

On  quitting  this  collection  we  pass  through  the  first  door  on  the 
right  in  the  corridor  and  ascend  to  the  — 

Picture  Gallery  (^Pinacoteca') ,  founded  by  Benedict  XIY. 
The  names  of  the  artists  and  the  subjects  are  attached  to  the  pic- 
tures. Excellent  catalogue  by  A.  Venturl  (1^4  fr. ;  not  sold  in  the 
museum),  to  which  the  old  numbers  given  below  in  brackets  refer. 
—  Straight  in  front  is  the  — 

I.  Saloon.  Entrance-wall,  to  the  right  of  the  door:  *8i  (89).  Rubmi, 
Romulns  and  Remus.  Right  wall.  80  (145),  Douo  Dotsi  (not  Oiorffione), 
Holy  Family;  78  (6).  lUmanelli,  St.  Cecilia  \  72  (7).  Pietro  da  CortotMy  Triumph 
of  Dionysus;  70(127).  Lorenzo  diCredi,  Madonna  and  Child;  63(14).  N.Pousnn, 
Flora  (copv  of  the  picture  in  the  Louvre);  16  (20).  Ouido  Jteniy  Mary  Magda- 
len; 60  (19).  Valentin,  Christ  in  the  Temple.  Above  the  windows:  85-94 
(I'lO).  Ten  frescoes  attributed  to  Lo  Spagnq  (p.  50),  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
formerly  in  the  hunting-lodge  of  La  Magliana  (p.  394).  —  Narrow  wall :  58  (142). 
Albani,  Nativity  of  the  Virgin ;  57  (26).  Dom.  Tintoretto ,  Mary  Magdalen ; 
50  (27).  Fra  Bartolommeo  (?  more  probably  Franc.  Francia'),  Presentation  in 
the  Temple;  53(30).  Garofalo,  Holy  Family;  47(34).  Ouereino^  Persian  Sibyl 
(school-piece) ;  46  (70).  Paolo  Veronese^  Madonna  and  saints  (copy);  above, 
100,  101.  Lo  ^agna,  SS.  Stephen  and  Benedict,  frescoes  from  tne  convent 
of  Campo  Marzo  in  Rome.  Left  wall:  41  (9).  AVbani,  Magdalen;  36  (52.) 
S. Botticelli 0),  Madonna  and  saints;  32(55).  Ag.  Carracet,  Holy  Family;  29 
(196).  Cola  deir  Amatriee,  Death  of  Mary ;  26  (195).  Paolo  Veronese,  Ascen- 
sion ;  19  (54).  Oarofalo,  Coronation  of  St.  Catharine ;  17  (2).  Guido  Reni,  A 
glorified  spirit  (unfinished);  18(78).  School  of  Franc.  Francia,  Madonna  and 
saints  (1513).  —  We  traverse  a  small  passage,  in  which  are  (1C2-110)  some 
interesting  views  of  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent,  by  L.  VanvitelU, 
and  enter  the  — 

IL  Room.  139  (80).  Velaequez,  Portrait;  137;(100).  Von  Dyek  (?  Venturi 
ascribes  it  to  Tiberio  TinelU),  (i^ood  double  portrait ;  134.  Portrait  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  *128  (106).  Van  Dyek,  Portraits  of  the  poets  Thomas  Killigrew  and 
Henry  Oarew ;  122  (904).  Style  of  Garqfalo,  Adoration  of  the  kings ;  120  (161). 
Oaro/alo,  Annunciation;  118(201).  Copy  after  Garofalo,  Transfiguration  of 
the  Madonna;  117  (228).  Paolo  Veronese  (?  more  probably  Carletto  Caliari), 
Madonna  and  angels. 

III.  Room.  141  (132)  Oiov.  Bellini  OX  Portrait  of  himself;  143  (87). 
Giov.  BelUni  {ox  Garofalof),  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari;  "^143(124).  TUian,  Baptism 
of  Christ;  136  (146).  GentiU  Bellini  (?),  Portrait,  said  to  be  of  Petrarch; 
147  (120).    Giov,  BuoncontigUo,  Portrait  of  himself;  161  (98).  School  of  Oiov. 
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BelHni,  Holy  Family.  —  Left  wall:  169  (222).  Banano^  Christ  in  the  house 
of  the  Pharisee. 

IV.  Room.  Left  wall :  197  (224).  Paolo  Veronese^  Rape  of  Europa  (copy); 
203  (180).  Palma  Vecchio  (not  Titian),  Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in 
adultery;  204  (l&i).  Oarofalo,  Madonna  (copy);  (169).  Cisfwrni,  Madonna;  (41). 
Mc.  PouMi'nt  Orpheus;  (154).  School  of  Paolo  Veronese.  St.  Magdalen.  — 
Narrow  wall:  *221  (148).  Overcino,  St.  Petronilla  raised  rrom  her  tomh  and 
shown  to  her  bridegroom,  a  colossal  picture  painted  for  St.  Peter"*,  now 
replaced  there  by  a  copy  in  mosaic.  —  Right  wall:  227  (128).  Caravaggio, 
Fortune-telling  gipsy;  241  (117).  Ottercino,  Cleopatra  and  Octavian;  245  (116). 
Ovido  Rent,  St.  Sebastian ;  347  (47).  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
wiMnen.  —  £xit  wall:  254  (190).  Pietro  da  CortoruL  Alexander  and  Darias; 
253  (58).  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Polyxena  sacriilring  herself  on  the  grave  of 
Achilles. 

The  Sale  del  ConBorvatori  (i.e.  of  the  town-councillors)  mainly 
contain  frescoes  and  other  works  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  end  of  the  IGth 
century. 

We  pass  through  a  Cobbidob,  containing  a  collection  of  porcelain  pre- 
sented by  Gonte  Gini,  and  the  old  Chapbl,  containing  a  fresco  (Vadonna) 
and  angels  by  Ago*tino  d^Ingegne,  formerly  ascribed  to  Pintavicdhlo.  We 
then  reach  the  I.  Room,  the  walls  of  which  are  frescoed  by  Sodoma  with 
scenes  from  the  Punic  Wars.  —  II.  Room  (to  the  right) :  Frescoes  by  Lou- 
reti ;  statues  of  the  generals  Maroantonio  Colonna,  Alexander  Farnese,  Ro- 
spigliosi,  Aldobrandini,  and  Barberini,  —  III.  Labob  Saioow,  with  frescoes 
by  the  Cavaliere  d^Arpino^  representing  the  Combat  of  the  Horatii  aad  the 
Curiatli,  and  other  scenes  from  the  period  of  the  Kings ;  it  also  contains  a 
bronse  statue  of  Innocent  X.  by  Algardi^  and  a  marble  statue  of  Urban 
VIII.  by  Bernini.  —  We  now  return  through  R.  II.  'Into  the  IV.  Room. 
Scenes  from  the  Cimbrian  war,  and  several  antique  busts.  —  V.  Room: 
Fragments  of  the  '^Faeti  Consulares,  or  lists  of  Roman  consuls,  and  (on  the 
8ide  pillars)  of  all  triumphs  from  Romulus  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  found 
in  1546  (and  smaller  fragments  in  the  present  century),  between  the  temples 
of  Castor  and  Faustina.  They  were  originally  exhiSitisd  in  the  Regia,  or 
official  residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (p.  221).  The  busts  of  B.  Bor- 
ghesi  (by  A.Tadolini)  andTT.  Henxen  (by  J.  KopQ,  two  scholars  who  explained 
the  Fasti,  were  placed  here  in  1888.  The  ancient  hfermsB  with  modern  in- 
scriptions are  unimportant.  —  VI.  Room.  Several  antiques:  bronze  jug 
in  the  form  of  a  female  head ;  two  ducks ;  head  of  Medusa,  by  Bernini. 
Bust  of  Michael  Angelo.  — •  VII.  Room,  a  small  room,  with  relics  of 
Garibaldi,  weapons,  garlands,  banners,  letters,  etc.  —  VIII.  Room,  for- 
merly the  assembly-hall  of  the  Senate.  ITie  frieze,  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  is  attributed  to  Ann.  Carracd.  On  the 
walls  is  tapestry  woven  at  8.  Michele.  Also  busts  in  marble  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.,  Cavour,  and  'MaszinL 

B.  ^^Capitoline  MnBevm. 

This  mnsenm  was  fonnded  by  Innocent  X.,  and  extended  by 
Clement  XII.,  Benedict  XIV. ,  Clement  Xni. ,  and  Pius  VI.  The 
works  carried  off  by  the  French  were  restored  with  few  exceptions 
to  Pius  VII.  The  collection  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  tLe  Vatican, 
butis  rich  in  admirable  works.  Admission^  see  pp.  1!26, 127.  Catalogue, 
prepared  for  the  Gommissione  Archeologica  MuBicipale  in  1882, 
(3fr.).    Comp.  the  Plan,  p.  205. 

Otound  Floor.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  CouaT  (Cortile) :  in  firont, 
above  the  fountain  is  the  so-called  *Marforio,  a  colossal  river-god, 
probably  representing  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  erected  in  the  middle 
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ages  in  the  Via  di  Marforio  opposite  the  C&rcei  Mamertinus,  where 
it  was  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sareastic  answers  to  the  inter- 
rogatories of  Pasqaino  (see  p.  190).  By  the  wall,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Marforio;  3,18.  Fig  ares  of  Pan,  two  architectonic  sup- 
porting-figures found  ill  the  Piazza  dei  Satiii,  on  the  site  of  the  or- 
chestra of  Pompey's  Theatre  (p.  192).  Among  the  other  scalptures, 
most  of  which  are  unimportant,  are  the  two  £|^i^tian  Lions  of  basalt 
(formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol),  two  QraniU  Co^ 
InmM  with  reliefs,  and  tnvo  large  Oanopi  (dog-faeed  baboons) ,  all 
from  the  Temple  of  Isis  near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  166). 

In  the  lower  Corhidob  (PI.  4) ,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance : 
Sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  representations,  purposely  mutilat- 
ed. At  the  end  of  this  corridor,  to  the  right:  21.  Lower  part  of 
statue  of  a  barbarian  in  pavonazzetto,  originally  on  the  attica  of  the 
Arch  of  Goiistantine.    Here  also  is  the  entrance  to  tiie  — 

I.  Room  (PI.  1).  In  the  centre  is  an  altar  with  a  sacrificial  re- 
lief, erected  by  the  superintendents  of  a  Roman  district  (Yious 
JBsGiileti),  found  in  1888  near  the  Ponte  Garibaldi.  On  the  walls 
are  several  ancient  mosaics,  one  of  which  (No.  28)  represents  a 
harbour  (found  on  the  Quirinal  in  1878).  Above  the  door  of  the 
2nd  room:  14.  Cupids  binding  a  lion,  with  Hercules  in  female  at- 
tire spinning  in  ihe  background.  By  the  door,  under  glass,  is  (27) 
a  mosaic  representing  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  ^—  In  the  II.  Room 
(PI.  2)  are  two  Sarcophagi, ^  found  in  1889  in  the  Prati  di  Castello. 
That  to  the  right  contains  the  skeleton  of  a  girl  named  Crepereia 
Tryphjena,  who  was  buried  with  xich  gold  ornaments  and  other 
articles,  including  a  doll  of  oak-wood.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  III. 
Room  (PI.  3)  is  a  large  pedestal ,  which ,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, bore  a  statue  of  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  In  this  room 
also  is  a  sarcophagus  with  reliefi9  of  Cupids  gathering  grapes  (with 
well-preserved  gilding). 

We  return  to  the  Corbidogei  (PI.  4).  To  the  right  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance :  35.  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops  with  one  of  his  victims 
(erroneously  restored  as  Pan);  (right)  21.  Colossal  Mars  (legs  mod^ 
em) ;  by  the  window,  38.  Hercules  with  Ae  fiydra,  restored  by  Al- 
gardi ;  the  parts  originally  missing,  the  Hydra  (No.  39)  and  leg  of 
Hercules,  were  afterwards  discovered  and  are  now  exhibited  beside 
the  restored  group.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to 
three  rooms  containing  insoriptionsand  several  interesting  sarcophagi . 

I.  Room  (PI.  5).  In  the  centre :  Ara,  which  stood  in  t^e  market- 
place of  Albano  till  1743,  with  archaic  representation  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  30.  Sarcophagus  with  the  history  of  Me- 
leager.  —  II.  Room  (PI.  6)  to  the  right,  5.  Sarcophagus  with  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  Gauls  (perhaps  a  copy  of  a  celebrated 
work  of  the  Pergamenean  school);  (left)  11.  Cippus  of  T.  Statilius 
Aper,  the  architect  (^mensor  aediflciorum'Jj  with  a  wild  boar  (aper) 

his  feet  and  a  measuring- wand  and  other  instruments  at  the 
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sides.  —  III.  Room  (PL  7).  Large  Sarcophagus  (formerly  suppos- 
ed to  be  that  of  Alex.  Severus  and  Ms  mother  Mammasa),  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Achilles :  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes,  (left)  farewell  of  Deidamia,  (right)  arming  of  Achilles; 
at  the  back,  Priam  begging  for  the  body  of  Hector  (found  in  1594 
with  the  Portland  Vase  of  the  British  Mnsenm  on  the  Monte  del 
Grano,  near  the  Porta  Furba,  p.  345).  On  the  rear  wall,  3.  Relief 
of  anArchigallus  (Priest  of  Gybele).  Several  of  the  inscriptions  are 
dedicated  to  their  local  gods  by  natives  of  Palmyra  residing  in  Rome. 
—  We  now  return  to  the  hall,  and  ascend  the  staircase  to  the 
first  floor. 

Into  the  walls  of  the  Staisoase  (PI.  8).  are  built  the  frag- 
ments of  a  marble  Plan  of  Borne ,  found  in  the  16th  cent  behind 
SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano  (p.  222).  This  important  record  of  the 
topography  of  ancient  Rome  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Sever  us  and  in  antiquity  was  placed  on  the  Templum  Sacra  Urbis 
(p.  222).  Some  of  the  pieces  found  have  been  lost  again ,  but  are 
supplemented  from  the  extant  drawings  (these  parts  are  Indicated 
by  asterisks). 

First  Floor.  —  Straight  in  front:  I.  Room  of  thb  Dtino 
Gladiatob.  In  the  centre:  **1.  So-called  Dying  OLadiator,  found 
at  Rome  in  the  16th  cent,  and  originally  preserved  in  the  Villa 
Ludovlsi.  The  trifling  restorations  (right  arm  and  part  of  the  base) 
are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  dying  warrior, 
recognized  as  a  Gaul  by  his  twisted  collar,  short  hair,  and  mustache, 
is  sitting  on  his  shield ,  while  the  blood  pours  from  his  wounded 
breast;  he  has  evidently  inflicted  the  fatal  blow  himself,  having 
previously  broken  the  crooked  horn  which  lies  on  his  shield.  He 
exhibits  the  same  dignity  of  character  that  prefers  death  to  captiv- 
ity as  the  Barbarian  in  the  group  now  in  the  Museo  Boncampagni 
(p.  140),  which  was  probably  found  at  the  same  time  (comp. 
p.  xlvi).  The  visitor  vdll  readily  recall  the  exquisite  lines  by 
Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  Canto  iv.,  140.  —  Right  wall:  *6.  Head  of 
DionytuSj  erroneously  taken  for  a  woman's  (Ariadne's) ;  4.  Ama- 
zon, in  the  style  of  that  from  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  300) ;  the  head  is 
antique  but  belonged  originally  to  some  other  statue ;  3.  Alexander 
the  Great;  2.  Demeter.  Opposite  the  entrance:  16.  M.  Jun.  Bru- 
tus, the  *tu  quoque  Brute*  of  OsBsar ;  15.  Priestess  of  Isis ;  14.  Statue 
of  a  girl  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  restored  as  Flora.  Left  wall : 
*12.  Antinovs^  from  Hadrian's  Villa  (p.  xllx),  by  recent  authorities 
regarded  as  merely  a  genre  figure  of  a  youth  angling;  *10.  Resting 
Satyr  of  Praxiteles,  one  of  the  best  of  the  extant  copies  (p.  xliv), 
the  frequency  of  which  (over  30)  Welcker  Is  inclined  to  attribute 
partly  to  the  fact  that  satyrs  were  favourite  ornaments  for  fountains. 

TbiB  is  the  figure  that  suggested  the  title  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
romance,  Tht  Marble  Favn  (see  p.  xxv),  in  the  opening  pages  of  which  oc- 
curs a  fine  description  ot  the  statue. 

9.  Girl  protecting  a  dove.    Entrance  wall :  •S.  Portrait  statue, 
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said  to  be  of  Zeno ,  found  in  1701  in  a  yilla  of  Antoninas  Pius  at 
Oivlt^  Lavlnia. 

II.  Stanza  i>BL  Fauko.  On  the  walls,  seals,  reliefs,  inscrip- 
tions, etc. ,  among  them  the  Lex  Begia  of  Vespasian  (black  tablet 
of  bronze  on  the  entrance- wall),  whence  Cola  di  Rlenzo  (p.  xxxv) 
once  demonstrated  to  the  people  the  might  and  liberty  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  the  centre,  1.  Satyr  (Fanno)  in  rosso  antico,  raising  a 
bunch  of  grapes  to  his  mouth,  from  Hadrian's  Villa,  placed  on  a 
remarkable  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Sol.  Window- wall :  26.  Cir- 
cular ara  with  a  rostrum,  and  the  inscription  Ara  Tranquillitatis , 
found  together  with  the  Ara  Ventorum  and  the  Ara  Neptuni  at  the 
harbour  of  Anzio  (p.  398),  where  they  were  employed  by  sailors  lor 
offering  sacrifices  on  their  embarkation  or  return.  Wall  of  egress : 
3.  Sarcophagus  with  relief  of  Diana  and  Endymion ;  8.  Boy  with 
mask  of  Silenus.  Entrance- wall :  16.  Boy  struggling  with  a  goose, 
copy  of  a  statue  by  Boethos^  excavated  near  the  Lateran  in  1741 ; 
18.  Sarcophagus  with  battle  of  Amazons. 

III.  Labgb  Saloon.  In  the  centre :  6.  iEscalapius,  in  the  black 
marble  known  as  nero  antico,  on  an  altar  with  the  representation 
of  a  sacrifice.  2,  4.  Two  Centaurs  In  foigio  morato ,  by  Aristeas 
and  Papiasy  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  (p.  372)  In  1786 ;  3.  Colossal 
basaltic  statue  of  the  youthful  Hercules  ,  found  on  the  Ayentine ; 
it  stands  on  a  beautiful  altar  of  Jupiter,  embellished  with  represen- 
tations of  his  birth,  education,  etc.;  1.  Jupiter,  in  nero  antico, 
found  at  Anzio ,  on  an  altar  adorned  with  Mercury,  Apollo,  and 
Diana ,  in  the  archaistio  style.  —  Window-wall  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance :  29.  Portrait-statue,  restored  as  Hygieia ;  80.  Apollo ;  82. 
M.  Aurelius.;  33.  Wounded  Amazon;  84.  Mars  and  Venus,  with 
portrait-features;  36.  Athena.  —  W»ll  of  egress:  6.  Satyr;  7. 
Apollo;  8.  Minerva;  9.  Colossal  bust  of  Trajan  with  civic  crown. 
—  Eight  wall:  13.  Hadrian  as  Mars.  In  the  niehe:  17.  Athena, 
archaistio  statue.  19.  Amazon;  20.  Apollo;  21.  Mercury;  22. 
Old  woman,  perhaps  the  nurse  from  a  group  of  the  Children  of 
Niobe ;  24.  Ceres  (?).  —  Kntzance-wall :  25.  Colossal  bust  of  An- 
toninus Pius;  27.  Hunter  with  a  hare;  28.  Harpocrates,  god  of 
silenoe,  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 

rv.  Ropif  or  THB  Philosophbrs.  On  the  wall  valuable  ^Beliefs, 
six  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  with  sacrificial  imple- 
ments and  parts  of  ships  (Nos.  99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 107).  —  In  the 
centre:  No.  98.  the  sitting  eonsular  *Statue  of  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  (?),  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  B.  C.  212,  from  the  Giustiniani 
colleotion ,  formerly  in  the  Museo  Chiaramonti.  Also  98  *Bu8t$  of 
Celebrated  Characters  of  Antiquity ,  to  some  of  which  arbitrary  names 
are  affixed :  4,  *5,  6.  Socrates ;  8.  Cameades ;  9.  Aristides  the  ora- 
tor;  10.  Hellenistic  poet  (perhaps  Callimachus  or  Philetas),  usually 
but  groundlessly  described  as  Seneca;  21.  Diogenes  the  Cynic;  22. 
Sophocles;  25.  Theon  ;  27.  Pythagoras;  28.  AlexandertheGhreat(?); 
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30.  Aristophanes  (?);  31.  Demosthenes;  33,  34.  Sophocles;  35. 
Alcibiades;  37.  Hippocrates;  38.  Chrysippus;  44,  45, •46.  Homer, 
48.  On.  Domitins  Corbulo,  general  under  Olandins  and  Nero;  '49. 
Scipio  Africanns ,  recognisable  by  the  wound  on  his  head  which 
he  received  when  a  youth  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus ,  whilst  saving 
his  father's  life ;  58.  Plato ;  *59.  Arminius  the  Cheruscan  f?"), 
erroneously  named  Oecrops ;  63.  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus,  a  double 
herma;  64.  Epicurus;  72,  73.  Julian  the  Apostate;  76.  Terence, 
according  to  others  0.  Asinius  PoUio ;  *S%  -^schylus  (?).  The 
names  of  the  busts  by  the  window- wall  are  unknown. 

V.  Room  of  the  Busts  of  the  Emfekobs.  Reliefs  by  the 
en  trance- wall :  •Q^.  Endymion  asleep,  beside  him  the  watchful 
dog ;  *89.  Perseus  liheraiing  Andromeda  (these  two  belong  to  the 
eight  reliefs  in  the  Pal.  Spada,  p.  193).  Above  the  window  are 
other  sarcophagus-reliefs.  —  The  ^Collection  of  the  Emperors'  Busts 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence ;  the  names  are  tor  the 
most  part  verified  by  coins  (comp.  p.  xlvii). 

In  the  centre:  *84.  Sitting  female  statue,  believed  to  be  Agrippina, 
dangbter  of  M.  Agrippa,  wife  of  Germanicns  and  mother  of  Caligula.  The 
numbering  of  the  busts  commences  in  the  upper  row.  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance-door.  1.  Julius  Gsesar;  2.  Augustus;  Marcellus,  nephew  of  the 
latter (?);  4,  5.  Tiberius:  6.  Drusus  the  elder,  brother  of  Tiberius;  7.  Dni- 
sus,  son  of  Tiberius;  8.  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus,  mother  of 
Germanicus  and  Claudius;  9.  Germanicns;  10.  Agrippina,  his  wife;  ^11. 
Caligula,  in  basalt;  12.  Claudius;  13.  Hessalina,  fifth  wife  of  Claudius; 
14.  Agrippina  the  younger,  daughter  of  Germanicus ,  mother  of  Nero  and 
last  wife  of  Claudius;  15.  Nero;  16.  Nero  Cfreely  restored);  17.  Poppsea, 
Nero's  second  wife;  18.  Galba  (modern);  19.  Otho;  20.  Vitellius  (?);  21. 
Vespasian;  22.  Titus;  23.  Julia,  his  daughter;  24.  Domitian;  *25.  Domitia, 
wife  of  Domitian;  26.  Nerva (modern?);  27.  Trajan;  28.  Plotina,  his  wife; 
29.  Hartiana,  his  sister;  30.  Madidia,  her  daughter;  31,  32.  Hadrian,  33. 
Sabina,  his  wife;  34.  MHub  Caesar,  his  adopted  son;  35.  Antoninus  Pius; 
36.  Faustina  the  elder,  his  wife;  37.  Aurelius  as  a  boy;  38.  M.  Aurelius 
more  advanced  in  life;  39.  Faustina  the  younger,  daughter  of  Antoninus, 
wife  of  Aurelius;  41.  Lucius  Verus;  43.  Commodus;  45.  Pertinax;  48. 
Macrinus ;  49.  Unknown , '  executed  according  to  the  inscription  by  Zenas 
of  Aphrodisias ;  50,  51.  Septimius  Severus;  53.  Caracalla;  57.  Heliogabulus ; 
60.  Alex.  Severus;  *e2.  Maximin;  63.  Maximus,  son  of  Maximin;  64.  Gor- 
dian  Africanus;  6o.  Gordian;  76.  Gallienus;  80.  Diocletian  (?);  82.  Julian 
the  Apostate  (?  the  inscription  on  this  bust  is  mediaeval). 

VI.  GoBRiDOR.  At  the  left  end :  no  number,  Beautifal  marble 
vase  on  an  archaistic  *Puteal  or  circular  well-head,  with  a  proces- 
sion of  12  gods :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Diana, 
Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  Mercury,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan.  By  the 
window  to  the  left :  33.  Bust  of  Caligula ;  Then ,  the  back  of  the 
visitor  being  turned  to  the  window:  (1.)  30.  Trajan;  (1.)  •29. 
Pallas  y  found  at  Velletri,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  statue 
(No.  114)  mentioned  on  p.  306;  (1.)  28.  M.  Aurelius,  as  a  boy; 
(r.)  35.  Head  af  Silenus ;  {}.')  26.  Augustus;  (1.*)  25.  Jupiter,  on  a 
cippus  with  relief:  Claudia  Quinta,  the  vestal  virgin ,  drawing  a 
boat  containing  the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater  up  the  Tiber;  fr.") 
38.  Bacchus;  (r.)  42.  Female  draped  statue.    (The  door  opposite 
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leads  to  the  Venus  loom,  see  below).  Left,  21.  Head  of  Diana ;  (r.) 
43.  Antinous;  Cl.)20.  Daughter  of  Niohe,  restored  in  antiquity  as 
Psyche ;  (r.)  46.  Selene ;  below,  Sarcophagus  with  representation 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus.  In  the  following  com- 
partments of  the  window-wall  and  rear  wall  are  the  inscriptions 
from  the  columbarium  of  the  freedmen  of  Livia  (found  in  1T26  near 
the  church  of  Domine  Quo Vadis).  Right:  48.  Child  of  Niobe ;  (1.) 
15.  Colossal  head  of  Venus ;  (r.)  49.  Head  of  Juno  (the  eyes,  of  vi- 
treous paste,  were  inserted)  ;  (1.)  14.  Marble  vessel  with  Bacchana- 
lian scenes ;  (r.)  50.  Copy  of  the  discus-thrower  of  Myron  (p.  179), 
incorrectly  restored  as  a  warrior;  (1.)  12.  Flute  -  playing  Satyr; 
(r.)  52.  Muse ;  (1.)  10.  Octagonal  cinerary  urn  vdth  Cupids  in  the 
attitudes  of  celebrated  statues ;  54.  Venus ,  with  portrait  -  head ; 
below,  Sarcophagus  with  the  rape  of  Proserpine;  on  the  sarco- 
phagus, no  number,  Infant  Hercules  with  the  snakes;  (1.),  no 
number,  Aichaietio  relief,  a  lute-player  (?) ;  (1.)  8.  Old  woman 
intoxicated.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Room  of  the  Doves.  Then, 
(1.)  5.   Cupid  bending  his  Bow  (after  Lysippiui)]  (r.)  61.  Silenus. 

VII.  Room  op  thb  Doybs  ,  so  called  from  the  •Mosaic  on  the 
right  wall :  Doves  on  a  Fountain-hctsin ,  found  in  Hadrian^s  Villa 
near  Tivoli  (p.  372),  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Sosus  of  Perga- 
mum,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Below  it ,  a  sarcophagus :  13.  Prome- 
theus forming  man ,  whom  Minerva  inspires  with  life,  in  a  style 
showing  the  transition  to  the  Christian  style  of  art.  By  the  right 
wall,  Mosaic  with  masks.  Under  the  mosaic :  37.  Sarcophagus  with 
Selene  and  Endymion.  On  the  narrow  wall  are  several  fine  Roman 
portrait-busts.  By  the  left  wall,  in  the  2nd  window,  83.  the 
Ilian  Tablet,  a  small  relief  in  palombino,  a  soft  kind  of  marble, 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  flight  of  iEneas  in  the  centre, 
and  many  other  incidents  from  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war, 
explained  by  €beek  inscriptions ,  found  near  Bovillse.  83a.  Frag- 
ment of  a  representation  of  the  shield  of  Achilles ,  inscribed  on 
the  back  as  the  work  of  Theodores ,  found  in  1882  near  S.  Maria 
della  Vittoria  (p.  144).  On  the  margin  of  the  shield  were  124 
lines  from  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  in  Book  XVIII.  of 
the  Iliad ,  but  only  75  are  now  left.  83b.  Fragment  of  another 
representation  of  the  same  subject. 

VIII.  Room  of  Venus.  Adjoining  the  gallery  is  the  Venus 
Room,  which  contains  (on  a  revolving  pedestal)  the  **Capitolme 
Venus  J  unquestionably  the  workmanship  of  a  Greek  chisel,  and  the 
most  admirable  of  all  the  existing  later  developments  of  the  idea 
of  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles  (p.  xliv),  which  is  known 
to  us  from  coins.  The  statue  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  perfect  type 
of  feminine  grace,  not  as  intended-  as  a  temple  figure.  It  was  found 
almost  uninjured  in  a  carefully  walled -up  niche  between  the 
Viminal  and  Quirinal.  —  Left ,  Leda  with  the  swan ,  a  mediocre 
work ;  right,  *  Cupid  and  Psyche,  found  on  the  Aventine. 

— 14« 
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On  tlie  S.  height  of  the  Capitol,  called  the  Menie  Caprmo 
(to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservatoii,  comp.  p.  201),  stand  the  so-called  Cata  Tarpeia 
with  the  Protestant  hospital,  and  the  German  Archaeolofi^al  In- 
stitute, erected  in  1874-76  by  Laspeyres,  at  the  cost  of  the  German 
govemment.  In  the  garden  (custodian,  Monte  Oaprino  25)  is  shown 
the  Rupe  Tarpeia^  or  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  height  and  ahruptness 
of  the  spot  have  b^en  greatly  diminished  since  antiquity;  and 
indeed  the  situation  of  the  rock  from  which  the  coudemned  used 
to  be  thrown  is  by  no  means  certain.  Ancient  substructures  of 
solid  stone,  which  were  discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Pal.  Oaf- 
farelli  (p.  199)  in  1866,  belong  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Ju- 
piter (p.  198). 

The  imposing  ruins  on  which  the  Senatorial  Palace  has  been 
erected  (entrance  by  the  first  iron  gate  to  the  left  in  the  Via  del 
Oampidoglio,  as  we  come  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio;  then 
enter  the  door  to  the  right  with  the  supersoription  ^Tabulario  e  Tone 
Gapitolina';  fee  50  c.;  adnussion  the  sam0  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
Capitoline  collections,  pp.  126,  127)  belonged  to  the  *Tabalarinm, 
erected  in  B.C.  78  by  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  public  archives,  and  resting  on  the  massive  substructures 
which  surround  the  hill.  It  consisted  of  a  fivefold  series  of  vaults, 
the  last  of  which  opened  towards  the  Forum  in  the  form  of  a  colon- 
nade with  half-columns  in  the  Doric  style,  which  are  still  visible. 
The  vaults  were  used  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  public  salt-magazine, 
and  the  blocks  of  peperlno  have  been  much  corroded  by  the  action 
of  the  salt.  The  rooms  contain  architectural  and  sculptural  frag- 
ments from  the  neighbouring  temples,  such  as  (at  the  end ,  to  the 
left)  the  splendid  main  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (p.  216), 
a  restored  cast  of  the  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Titus,  etc.  On  the 
lower  floor  is  a  valuable  collection  of  amphors  found  on  the  Es- 
quiline.  An  ancient  flight  of  steps,  now  partly  restored,  descended 
hence  to  the  Forum,  where,  to  the  left  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian, 
the  arehway  where  it  issued  is  observed.  —  From  the  middle  of  the 
colonnade  we  may  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  left  marked  'Tone 
CapitoUna'.  We  first  reach  a  room  with  the  inscription  from  a  mo- 
nument raised  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  after  his  victory  over 
the  Milanese  at  Cortenuova  in  1237,  in  Rome ;  and  then  trayerse 
a  room  with  mediaeval  and  modem  inscriptions  (standard  measures, 
etc.),  to  the  top  (261  steps  in  all)  of  the  Campanile  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Senatore  (p.  201).  The  highest  gallery  commands  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  •♦Vibws  of  Rome,  especially  to  the  S.  [Biihl- 
mann  and  Wagner's  panorama  of  ancient  Rome  (p.  xxv)  is  taken 
from  this  point;  visitors  are  recommended  to  bring  a  copy  of  it 
with  them.] 
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b.  The  Fomm  Boiwannm  and  the  Goloiteam. 

(Cmnp.  Sketch' Plan). 

In  the  most  ancient  times  the  Capitol  and  Palatine  were  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  and  matshy  valley.    The  pavement  by  the  col- 
umn of  Phoeas  lies  38  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  22  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  but  was  nevertheless  frequently  in- 
vaded by  inundations.    For  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
soil  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  of  the  kings,  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed the   Cloaca  Maxima^  which  still  renders  good  service 
(p.  239).    Tradition  makes  this  hollow  the  scene  of  the  conflict  of 
the  Romans  under  Romulus  against  the  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatius 
after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.    After  the  hostile  tribes  were 
amalgamated  into  a  single  state,  they  chose  the  Forum  as  its  centre, 
and  here  the  most  famous  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Repu- 
blic were  enacted.   The  chief  axis  of  the  Forum  extended  from  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol,  sloping  downwards  towards  the  S.E.    At  its 
N.W.  end  it  was  adjoined  by  a  smaller  but  more  elevated  square, 
known  as  the  Comitium^  where  the  popular  assemblies  were  held 
in  the  earliest  period:    (Those  larger  and  smaller  squares  have 
sometimes  been  compared  to  the  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  at  Venice.) 
On  the  Comitium,  which  extended  from  near  the  Arch  of  Severus 
to  the  Via  Cremona,  lay  the  Curia  Hostiliaj  or  council-hall,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  King  Tullus  Hostilius ,  and  the 
Career  Mamertinui  (p.  228).   In  consequence  of  the  removal  hence 
of  the  Curia  by  Caesar  and  the  construction  of  the  Fora  of  the  Em- 
perors, the  Comitium  square  was  completely  altered  even  in  anti- 
quity, and  it  is  now  entirely  covered  with  buildings.  —  The  Forum 
was  originally  used  for  trading-purposes,  as  a  market-place,  etc. ; 
and  along  its  sides  were  ranged  the  Tdbemae  Veteres  and  Novae,  or 
shops,  whieh  were  originally  occupied  by  butchers  and  other  crafts- 
men, and  afterwards  by  money-changers  and  goldsmiths.    In  the 
courseof  time  a  number  of  temples,  public  buildings,  and  monuments 
were  erected  here.   Soon  after  the  temple  of  the  Oapitoline  Jupiter 
(p.  198),  were  founded  the  Temples  of  Saturn,  (TB.  C.  497)  and  Castor 
and  Pollux  (484).  The  Temple  of  Concord  (366)  commemorates  the 
termination  of  the  protracted  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians.  At  the  period  of  the  Samnlte  "War,  which  resulted  in 
the  extension  of  Rome's  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  we  are 
informed  that  the  Forum  underwent  many  embellishments.    At 
last,  however,  as  it  was  only  150  yds.  in  length,  its  area  became  too 
confined  for  the  important  and  multifarious  business  transacted 
within  its  preeinots;  fbr  it  was  not  u^ed  for  political  and  commercial 
purposes  only,  but  also  for  the  celebration  of  the  funerals  of  the 
nobility,  for  the  gladiatorial  combats  introduced  about  the  year 
2(>4,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The  first  expedient  for  gaining 
space  was  the  erection  of  basilicas ,  or  quadrangular  courts  sur- 
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rounded  by  colonnades,  adjoining  the  Forum,  with  a  view  to  draw 
off  a  poition  of  the  traffic.  In  184  Gato  the  elder  erected  the 
Basilica  Porcia  on  theN.  side;  in  179  followed  the  Basilica  Mmilia^ 
and  in  169  the  Basilica  Sempronia.  The  task  was  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  energy  by  C.ssab.  ,  who  extended  the  Forum  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Forum  Julium  (pp.  227-229) ,  and  appears  to  have 
projected  a  cutting  through  the  hill  which  connected  the  Capitol 
with  the  Quirinal  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  with  the 
new  quarter ,  then  rapidly  springing  up  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
He  also  transferred  the  council-hall  to  a  new  site ,  and  erected  the 
spacious  Basilica  Julia  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum,  Augustus 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  uncle,  and  to  that  emperor 
is  chiefly  due  the  arrangement  of  the  Forum  which  the  present  ex- 
cavations are  bringing  to  light.  All  the  edifices  of  the  Bepublic 
were  restored  by  him  and  his  successors,  whose  building  operations 
extended  without  Intermission  over  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  External  magnificence  of  public  life,  it  would  appear, 
was  Intended  to  compensate  for  the  irrevocable  loss  of  liberty  and 
power.  Five  new  fora,  constructed  between  the  time  of  Cffisar  and 
that  of  Trajan,  adjoin  each  other  on  the  N.  side  of  the  old  Forum, 
thus  connecting  the  central  point  of  the  original  city  with  the  palatial 
buildings  of  the  Campus  Martius.  By  these  new  fora  the  Forum  of 
the  Republic  would  have  been  well  nigh  eclipsed,  but  for  the  glor- 
ious traditions  connected  with  it ,  to  commemorate  which  it  was 
profusely  adorned  with  gilded  bronzes  and  rare  marbles ,  with 
columns,  triumphal  arches,  statues,  and  works  of  art. 

These  ancient  buildings  were  restored  for  the  last  time  in  the  reign 
of  King  Theodoric,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  The  last  new 
monument  erected  in  the  Fomm  was  the  Column  of  Phocaa^  dating  from 
608,  but  the  rudeness  of  the  architecture  distinctly  betrays  the  decline 
of  the  period.  As  early  indeed  as  the  first  half  of  the  6th  cent,  had  begun 
tue  war  of  extermination  waged  by  the  Middle  Aobs  against  paganism. 
Ancient  temples  were  transformed  into  churches,  such  as  those  of  S. 
Giuseppe,  S.  Luca,  S.  Adriano,  8.  Lorenzo,  SS.  Gosma  e  Damiano,  S.  Maria 
Nova,  and  S.  Maria  Liberatrice.  These  were  afterwards  frequently  altered 
and  restored,  while  others  of  the  same  class  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Intearspersed  with  these  churches  were  the  towers  and  castles  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  demanded  by  the  prosecution  of  their  destructive  feuds.  Through- 
out a  thousand  years  the  edifices  of  ancient  Rome  were  employed  as  quar- 
ries, from  which  churches  and  secular  buildings  alike  derived  their  col- 
umns, their  blocks  of  solid  stone,  and,  owing  to  a  still  more  destructive 
proceeding,  their  supplies  of  lime  also  from  the  burning  of  marble.  The  fact 
that  in  the  Basilica  Julia  alone  there  have  been  discovered  lime-kilns  and 
stone-masons'*  yards  at  three  different  places  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble,  bearing  valuable  inscriptions  and  artistic  enrichments, 
which  must  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way  \  and  it  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  the  bronzes  of  antiquity  were  still  more  eagerly  appropriated  in  an 
age  when  metal  of  every  kind  was  scarce.  After  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  the  Forum,  followed  its  systematic  burial  in  rubbish-heaps,  so  that 
the  ancient  pavement  is  at  places  4U  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.  When  the  towers  of  the  nobles  began  to  be  demolished  about 
the  year  1221,  the  ground  appears  for  the  first  time  to  have  been  covered 
with  an  accumulation  of  rubbish.  About  200  houses  were  pulled  down 
during  the  construction  of  the  triumphal  street  for  the  entry  of  Charles  V. 
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in  1636  (p.  199),  which  extended  from  the  Porta  8.  Sebastiano  through 
the  arches  of  Constantine  and  Titus,  and  around  the  K.  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  large  buildings  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  probably  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Down  to  the  present  day,  the  Forum  was  popularly  known  as  the 
Campo  Vaecino.  Its  desolate  area  was  covered  with  the  teams  of  buf- 
faloes and  oxen  of  the  peasantry,  and  mechanics  established  their  workshops 
around  it,  while  a  few  isolated  columns  alone  protruded  from  the  rub- 
bish. As  early  as  1519  Raphael  had  indeed  formed  a  plan  for  restoring 
the  ancient  city,  and  especially  the  Forum  \  and  subsequently,  particularly 
in  1546-47,  several  excavations  were  begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Faustina.  The  object  in  view,  however,  being 
merely  the  discovery  of  monuments  and  works  of  art,  the  excavations 
were  soon  filled  up  again.  At  length  the  plan  was  revived  by  the  modern 
spirit  of  investigation.  In  1803  the  arch  of  Severus,  in  1813  the  column 
of  Phocas,  and  in  1816-19  the  Clivus  Capitolinua  (p.  218)  with  its  temples, 
were  disinterred  under  the  superintendence  of  Carlo  Fea.  In  1835  and 
1848  part  of  the  Basilica  Julia  was  excavated  by  CaninOy  but  from  that 
year  down  to  1871  the  work  was  discontinued.  The  Italian  government 
resumed  the  excavations  with  considerable  energy;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Basilica  Julia,  the  temples  of  Castor,  Ceesar,  and  Vesta,  and  the  Atrium 
Vestse  have  been  brought  to  light.  When  the  demolition  of  the  houses 
between  S.  Adriano  and  S.  Lorenzo  is  effected,  the  most  memorable  spot 
in  the  history  of  Europe  will  at  length  be  fully  brought  to  light  and 
purged  of  the  unseemly  accumulations  of  centuries,  and  an  aspiration, 
formed  when  the  Renaissance  was  at  its  zenith  and  since  frequently 
revived,  will  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  realized.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  costliness  of  the  work  and  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
traffic  unfortunately  render  the  continuation  of  the  excavations  improbable. 

The  Bmtbangb  to  the  excavations  (open  from  8  a.m. ;  pp.  126,  127 ;  no 
fee)  adjoins  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near  S.  Maria  Liberatnce  (comp.  the 
Plan).  The  part  of  the  Forum  next  the  Capitol,  containing  the  Colonnade 
of  the  Twelve  Gods  and  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and  Concordia,  is  now 
encloaed  by  a  railing  and  is  best  viewed  from  the  busy  street  uniting  the 
Via  Bonella  and  Via  della  Consolazione,  through  which  a  tramway  now 
runs  (No,  7;  p.  165).  —  Comp.  Chr,  Hulsen''s  Rekonstruktion  des  Forum 
RomoMem^  Roma,  1692. 

Descending  from  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  through  the  Via  del 
Campldoglio  to  the  right,  past  the  Senatorial  Palace  (comp.  p.  201), 
we  enjoy  a  good  •Subtbt  op  the  Fo&uk.  To  the  left,  below  us,  lie 
the  temple  of  Saturn ,  to  which  the  eight  unfluted  columns  belong, 
the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  and  the  arch  of  Septi- 
miiis  Severas.  Behind,  partly  hidden  by  the  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  are  the  column  of  Phocas,  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  three 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  and  the  bare  walls  of  the  round 
temples  of  Vesta  and  of  the  temple  of  Cssar.  Beyond  these,  to  the 
left,  are  the  temple  of  Faustina,  now  converted  into  a  church,  and 
the  circular  temple  of  Romulus  with  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  e 
Damiano,  opposite  which  are  the  remains  of  numerous  brick  shops 
and  houses ;  then  the  huge  arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constantino,  the 
Colosseum ,  the  arch  of  Titus ,  and  to  the  right  the  ruins  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Palatine. 

The  first  building  below  the  Tabularium  (p.  212) ,  in  the  angle 
formed  with  it  by  the  street ,-  is  the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  GKkLs 
(deofvxn  consentium) ,  whose  images  were  erected  here  in  A.D.  367 
by  Vettius  Agorius  Ftsetextatus,  the  praBfectus  urbis,  and  one  of  the 
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principal  champions  of  expiring  paganism.  In  1858  the  tuin  was 
much  modernised.  The  chambers  in  the  colonnade  on  the  side  next 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  are  generally  but  erroneously  called  the 
Schola  Xantfia  (a  meeting-place  of  scribes  and  notaries}. 

To  the  right  of  the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  Gods  the  Tabula- 
rium  is  adjoined  by  the  Ruin  of  the  Three  ColumnSj  belonging  to  tiie 
*Temp!e  of  Yetpasian,  erected  under  Domltian ,  and  restored  by 
Septimius  Severus.  The  inscription  ran  thus:  ^Divo  Veipcuiaru) 
Augueto  Senatus  populusqtte  Romanus ;  imperatores  Caieaares  Sevems 
et  Antoninus  Pii  Felices  Augusti  restituerfunt)/  A  part  of  the  last 
word  only  is  preserved.  The  columns  and  entablature  display  ex- 
cellent workmanship  (restored  cast  in  the  Tabularlum,  see  p.  212). 
In  front  the  temple  had  6  columns,  49  ft.  high,  and  4^2 ft*  thick  at 
the  base.  An  egress  from  the  Tabularium  (p.  212)  was  evidently 
built  up  by  the  back-wall  of  the  cella. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  with  its  back  adjoining  the  Tabu- 
larium, is  the  Temple  (Hi  €onooTdift,  founded  in  B.C.  366  by 
M.  Furius  CamiUus,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  by  Tiberius,  B.C.7 
(p.  213).  Its  arrangement  is  remarkable.  The  Cella  or  inner  space 
of  this  temple  differs  from  the  usual  type  in  having  its  longer  axis 
(130ft.)  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  temple;  ii  is  82ft. 
wide.  The  N.  part  of  the  cella  is  concealed  by  the  ascent  to  Aracosli. 
A  broad  flight  of  steps  ascended  to  the  Pronaos ,  which  lay  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  street  and  was  88  ft.  long  and  46  ft.  wide. 
The  Interior  of  the  temple  was  frequently  used  in  early  times  for 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the  restoration  of  Tiberius  it 
seems  to  have  served  chiefly  for  the  exhibition,  of  worki  of  art. 

The  Sacra  Via,  or  *Holy  Way',  forming  the  chief  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum ,  passed  In  front  of 
the  buildings  just  named.  The  ancient  pavement  is  still  well  pre- 
served for  a  considerable  length  near  the  Temple  oJT  Saturn  (see 
p.  218)  and  at  some  other  points. 

In  order  to  continue  our  examination  of  the  Forum  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  entrance  at  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  (p.  215),  where  a  flight 
of  wooden  steps  descends  to  the  Temple  of  Castor.  The  view  from 
this  point,  reinforced  by  a  reference  to  the  Plan,  will  help  the  VlBitoi 
t6  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  Forum. 

The  *Temple  iof  Castor  and  FolInX)  generally  called  the  Temple 
of  Castor  (Mdes  Castoris  or  Castorum),  was  dedicated  to  the  twin 
gods  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  defeat 
the  Latins  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  in  B.C.  496,  and  in- 
augurated in  484.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  and  re- 
consecrated in  A.D«  6.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous  temples  of 
the  Republic,  and  was  often  used  for  meetings  of  the  senate.  The 
remains  consist  of  the  basement  and  a  piece  of  the  stylobate  on  the 
E.  side  ,  with  three  splendid  columns  of  Parian  marble. 
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The  basement  of  the  cella  risee  to  a  height  of  ^  ft.,  and  -was  ap- 
proached by  a  Flight  of  Steps  (18  in  number),  with  two  lateral  flights. 
The  building  was  mainly  constructed  of  concrete,  which  was  faced  with 
blocks  of  tufa,  and  around  these  were  placed  the  blocks  of  travertine 
which  supported  the  enclosing  colonnade.  These  blocks,  however,  as  well 
as  the  steps  on  the  W.  side,  have  entirely  disappeared  (although  the  im- 
pression made  by  them  on  the  concrete  is  still  visible),  and  the  width 
of  the  building  has  thus  been  diminished  by  abont  one  half.  The  three 
columns  on  the  £.  side  are  among  the  finest  of  the  kind  now  existing 
(height  46  ft.,  diameter  5  ft.).  The  Corinthian  capitals  and  the  architrave 
are  both  in  a  very  superior  style  of  workmanship.  The  temple  had  eight 
columns  in  front  and  probably  thirteen  On  each  side.  Scanty  remains 
of  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  Cvlla  are  still  to  be  seen,  lying  about 
3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  portico  and  the  surrounding  colonnade.  This 
peculiarity  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  alterations  made  by  Tiberius. 

Between  tlie  Temple  of  Castor  and  the  Basilica  Julia  ran  the 
Vicus  TuscUSy  a  busy  street  leading  to  the  Velabrum  and  the  Forum 
Boarium,  or  cattle-market  on  the  river  (p.  238). 

The  Basilica  Jolia  was  founded  by  Csesar  with  a  view  to  enlarge 

the  Forum;  it  was  inaugurated  in  B.C.  46,  after  the  battle  of  Thap- 

sus,  though  still  unfinished.  Augustus  extended  it,  hut  did  not 

witness  its  completion,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.   The  building 

was  again  twice  injured  by  fire  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 

It  was  restored  several  times,  finally  in  A.  D.  377.    The  building  is 

mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  7th  cent.,  and  it  was 

probably  destroyed  in  the  8th.    After  several  partial  excavations, 

it  was  almost  all  extricated  in  1871  and  entirely  so  in  1882-83. 

The  Gbound  Plait  of  the  basilica  is  a  rectangle,  about  ill  yds.  long 
and  53  yds.  wide.  A  flight  of  six,  and  at  places  nine,  steps  ascended  to 
it  from  the  street.  Along  the  four  sides  wwe  double  aisles  which  enclosed 
a  Gentbal  Space,  about  90  yds.  by  17  yds.,  paved  with  variegated  African 
"and  Phrygian  marble,  the  costly  nature  of  which  indicates  that  the  space 
was  roofed  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  pavement  has  been  restored, 
a  few  fragments  of  the  original  only  having  been  preserved.  The  sittings 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  Gentumviri,  in  four  different  sections ,  took  place 
here.  The  Aisles  were  paved  with  white  marble,  on  which  are  still  seen 
a  number  of  circles,  and  occasionally  writing,  scratched  on  the  surface 
by  visitors.  These  were  used  in  playing  a  game  resembling  draughts  -, 
for  the  ancient  Romans  were  as  fond  of  pastimes  as  the  modem.  Of  the 
GoLUMHs  nothing  but  the  bases  remain;  the  blocks  of  which  they  con- 
sisted were  used  in  building  the  Pal.  Giraud  in  the  Borgo  (p.  267).  The 
brick  pillars  have  been  reconstructed,  in  a  matiner  indicated  by  some 
lingering  remains  and  partly  >with  the  original  materials.  On  the  W.  side 
the  remains  are  somewhat  more  Important,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
meditevai  church  was  built  in  this  part  of  the  basilica.  Here,  on  the  side 
next  the  street,  stUl  stand  marble  pillars  adorned  with  I>oric  pilasters, 
while  at  the  back,  facing  the  Gonsolazione,  are  lofty  walls  of  tuffstone 
and  travertine.    Steps  ascended  here  to  the  upper  story. 

The  main  arm  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  p.  239),  discdveied  in 
1872,  runs  under  the  E.  end  of  the  Basilica  Julia. 

The  Vicus  Jugarius  (street  of  the  yoke-makers)  led  between  the 
Temple  of  Saturn  and  the  Basilica  to  the  Tiber.  Between  the  Rostra 
aud  the  Basilica  the  Sacra  Via  was  spanned  by  the  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Tiberius ,  erected  in  A.D.  16  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  and  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  insignia  lost  at  the 
battle  of  the  Teutoburgian  Forest.    Its  foundations  were  scattered 
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in  1850  on  the  constrnction  of  a  modem  street,  which,  however, 
has  since  been  itself  demolished. 

The  ^Temple  of  Saturn,  of  which  eight  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing on  a  high  basement,  was  consecrated  by  the  consuls  Sempro- 
nins  and  Minucius,  B.  C.  497,  and  restored  by  Munatius  Plancus 
(about  B.C.  44).  From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  depository  of 
the  JErarium  Publicum,  or  public  treasury.  The  inscription,  Sena-' 
tu8  populusque  Romanu8  incendio  eonsumptum  restituitj  refers  to  a 
later  restoration,  undertaken  hastily  and  without  taste.  Of  the  lofty 
flight  of  steps  by  which  the  portico  was  approached  there  are  now 
but  scanty  traces. 

In  front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  is  a  piece  of  excellent  road- 
paving,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  rest  of  the  paving  in  the  Fo- 
rum, which  is  carelessly  laid  and  of  a  late  period.  On  the  Cliwis 
CapitoUnuSj  or  road  ascending  to  the  Capitol,  near  the  Arch  of 
Severus ,  are  the  conical  brick  remains  of  the  Umbilicus  Urbia 
Romaej  or  ideal  centre  of  the  city  and  empire.  Traces  have  also 
been  found  on  this  road  of  the  Milliarium  Aureum,  or  central 
milestone  of  the  roads  radiating  from  Rome  erected  by  Augustus  in 
B.C.  28. 

Over  the  Sacra  Via  rises  the  ^Trinxnphal  Arch  of  Septixnias 

Several,  75  ft.  in  height,  82  ft.  in  breadth..  It  was  erected  in  honour 

of  the  emperor  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  in  A.D.  203,  to 

commemorate  their  victories   over  the  Parthians,   Arabians,   and 

Adiabeni,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  brazen  chariot  with  six  horses, 

on  which  stood  Severus,  crowned  by  Victory.    The  letters  of  the 

inscription  were  inlaid  with  metal,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases. 

Caracalla  afterwards  erased  the  name  of  his  brother  Geta,  whom 

he  had  murdered.    The  gap  thus  made  was  filled  by  the  addition  of 

the  words  ^Father  of  his  country,  the  best  and  bravest  princes',  to 

the  titles  of  Caracalla  and  his  father. 

Above  the  arches  are  figures  of  Victory;  at  the  sides,  crowded  scenes 
from  the  wars  of  the  emperor.  Side  next  the  Foram:  (I.),  Raising  of  the 
siege  of  Nisibis  in  the  Parthian  war;  (r.),  Treaty  with  Armenia,  Siege  of 
Atra.  Side  next  the  Capitol:  (r.).  Siege  and  capture  of  Babylon ;  OOf 
Crossing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Conquest  of  Ctesiphon  and  Selencia. 
On  the  bases  of  the  columns,  Captive  barbarians.  All  these  figures  are 
in  the  degraded  style  of  the  sculpture  of  that  period.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  arch  was  temporarily  converted  by  the  ruling  powers  into  a  kind  of 
castle ,  and  was  deeply  imbedded  in  rubbish ,  but  it  was  unearthed  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1808. 

Passing  through  the  arch  and  turning  to  the  right,  we  see  be- 
fore us  the  massive  stone  remains  of  the  Bostray  or  orators'  tribune, 
erected  by  Julius  C»sar.  This  tribune  consisted  of  an  extensive 
raised  platform,  about  80  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  adorned  with 
statues  and  tablets,  and  giving  the  orator  room  to  walk  up  and  down 
during  his  speech.  It  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  preaching 
stages  in  some  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  churches. 

The  original  tribune  derived  the  name  of  Rostra  from  the  iron  prows 
of  the  war-ships  of  Antium  with  which  it  was  adorned  after  the  capture 
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of  that  town  in  B.C.  338.  Its  position  cannot  now  be  definitely  fixed, 
but  was  certainly  nearer  the  Caria  (S.  Adriano).  Gsesar  transferred  it  to 
the  end  of  the  Fornm  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  building  operations. 
The  holes  in  which  the  iron  prows  were  fastened  are  still  visible  in  the 
massive  blocks  of  hewn  stone. 

The  Rostra  naturally  faced  the  Foium  proper,  the  space  reserved 
for  public  assemblies.  Most  of  this  area  is  still  covered  with  houses, 
but  the  S.  corner,  paved  with  slabs  of  limestone,  is  open  to  view. 
Anciently  it  extended  to  the  church  of  S.  Adriano  (p.  228),  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  Curia  Julia^  or  hall  of  the  Senate.  Between 
S.  Adriano  and  the  temple  of  Faustina  lay  the  Basilica  jEmilia, 
the  site  of  which  is  also  covered  vrith  modem  houses. 

Opposite  the  Rostra ,  on  a  rude  substructure  of  blocks  of  tufa, 
occupying  part  of  the  place  used  by  the  popular  meetings,  rises  the 
latest  monument  of  antiquity  in  the  Forum,  the  Colamn  of  Phoeai , 
54  ft.  in  height,  which  was  erected  in  608  in  honour  of  the  tyrant 
Phocas  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus,  having 
been  taken  by  him  from  some  older  building.  Itwas  formerly  crowned 
with  a  gilded  statue  of  Phocas.  This  column ,  which  long  formed 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Forum  (^Byron's  'nameless  column  with 
a  buried  base'),  was  at  length  disinterred  in  1813  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Among  the  monuments  now  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Forum,  the  first  place  in  point  of  artistic  execution  and  preservation 
is  taken  by  a  marble  railing  adorned  with  two  admirable  re- 
liefs (^Anaglypha'),  These  were  found  in  1872  incorporated  in 
the  foundations  of  a  mediaeval  building.  They  probably  formed 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  balustrade  of  the  steps  ascending  to 
the  Rostra.  They  represent  events  that  took  place  in  the  Forum  it- 
self, and  their  architectural  backgrounds  are  of  great  assistance  in 

determining  its  appearance  in  antiquity. 

The  FiKST  B.EI.IBF  (next  the  Capitol)  alludes  to  Trajan's  'AlLtnenta',  or 
institution  for  poor  cliildren:  on  the  right  is  the  emperor,  in  front  of 
him  is  Italy,  holding  a  child  by  the  hand  (destroyed) ,  and  another  in 
her  arms;  on  the  left  is  the  emperor  with  his  lietors,  proclaiming  his 
edict  from  the  rostra.  In  the  background  are  a  Triumphal  Arch  (which 
cannot,  however,  be  more  particularly  identified),  the  Curia  (with  five 
Corinthian  columns  instead  of  six),  a  street,  the  Basilica  Emilia,  the 
Ficus  Buminalis  (or  sacred  fig-tree  under  which  the  she-wolf  reposed), 
and  the  statue  of  Marsyas  (which  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Forum, 
near  the  Temple  of  Castor).  All  these  were  in  or  near  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  Forum.  —  The  Second  Relief  represents  the  remission  of  arrears  of 
taxes,  the  records  of  which  are  being  set  on  fire  in  Trajan''s  presence. 
In  the  background  are  the  buildings  on  the  X.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Forum : 
the  Temple  of  Concordia  (with  six  Corinthian  columns),  an  arch  (perhaps 
of  the  Tabularium),  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (with  eight  Ionic  columns), 
and  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  Marsyas,  and  the  fig-tree.  On  the  inner  sides 
are  a  wild  boar,  a  ram,  and  a  bull,  the  victims  sacrificed  at  the  public 
celebration  of  the  Suovetaurilia. 

The  subjoined  Views  op  the  S.  and  W.  Sides  of  the  Fokum  (p.  216)  are 
taken  from  a  point  in  front  of  the  Anaglypha.  At  the  top  are  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  Forum ,  and  below  its  present  ap- 
pearance. In  the  former  the  flutinjiS  of  the  columns  have  been  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  paved  square  of  the  Forum  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  pedestal,  perhaps  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  an  emperor. 
The  eight  square  pedestals  of  brick,  which  adjoin  the  Forum  ou 
the  side  next  the  S.  branch  of  the  Sacra  Via,  were  formerly  coated 
with  marble  and  probably  bore  large  granite  columns  (fragments  of 
which  lie  scattered  about)  surmounted  with  statues.  The  hasty  con- 
struction points  to  a  late  origin,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Constantino. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  and  facing  the  Capitol,  is  situated 
the  Temple  of  Ceesar,  near  which  CseSar  had  erected  a  new  orator- 
ical tribune.  It  was  from  this  tribune ,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  dictator  on  19th  or  20th  March,  B.C.  44,  that  Mark  An- 
tony pronounced  the  celebrated  oration  which  wrought  so  power- 
fully on  the  passions  of  the  excited  populace.  A  funeral  pyre  was 
hastily  improvised,  and  the  unparalleled  honour  accorded  to  the 
illustrious  deceased  of  heing  burned  in  view  of  the  most  sacred 
shrines  of  the  city.  A  column  with  the  inscription  *parenti  patriae' 
was  afterwards  erected  here  to  commemorate  the  event.  Augustus 
erected  this  temple  in  honour  of  *Divus  Julius',  his  deified  uncle 
and  adoptive  father,  and  dedicated  it  to  him  on  18th  Aug.  B.  0. 
29,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.    At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the 

tribune  with  the  prows  of  the  captured  Egyptian  vessels. 

The  foundation  of  the  snhstmctares  of  the  Ionic  temple,  consisting  of 
concrete,  were  discovered  in  1872,  bat  their  covering  of  solid  stone  has 
been  removed.  In  front  of  the  temple  there  are  the  remains  of  a  plat- 
form, still  partly  paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  above-mentioned  tribune  or  Botfra  ad  Divi  JutU.  Its  present 
form  appears  to  have  resulted  firom  subsequent  altorations. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Casar  and  the  Temple  of  Castor  the 
remains  of  a  Triumphid  Arch  of  Auguttua  were  recently  found. 
This  arch  spanned  the  Sacra  Via  and  formed  the  architectural 
termination  of  the  Forum. 

Farther  on,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near  the  slopes 
of  the  Palatine,  lies  a  group  of  buildings  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  venerable  cults  of  Rome,  that  of  Vesta.  The  circular  concrete 
erection  surrounded  with  blocks  of  tufa  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Vestaj  in  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  alight  by  the 
Vestal  Virgins.  Numerous  fragments  of  its  marble  entablature, 
columns,  and  cassetted  roof  strew  the  ground.  The  workmanship 
of  these  is  somewhat  careless ,  dating  apparently  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  in  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  —  Behind  the 
temple  of  Vesta  are  some  mural  remains  of  a  small  ^idieula,  or 
shrine  for  the  image  of  a  god,  erected  according  to  the  inscription 
by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 

Adjoining  the  iEdicula  are  a  few  steps  and  a  side-entrance  leading 
to  the  '''Atrium  VestsBi  or  Palace  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  extant 
ruins  are  of  carefully  constructed  brickwork,  which  has  almost 
entirely  lost  its  marble  facing.  They  date  Arom  the  1st  and  2nd 
cent,  of  our  era.    The  whole  building  falls  into  three  divisions :  a 
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rectangniar  colonnaded  court,  corresponding  to  the  Atrium  in  pri- 
vate houses ;  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  Vestals,  grouped  round  a 
lofty  square  apartment ,  resemhling  the  ordinary  Tablinum ;  and 
the  kitchen  and  offices  to  the  right,  behind  the  Atrium. 

The  GouBT,  224  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  is  the  most  extensive  part 
of  tbe  building.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  two-storied  arcade,  with  columns 
of  veined  green  cipollino  marble  below  and  red  breccia  corallina  above. 
The  middle  of  the  court  was  probably  occupied  by  fountains  and  flower- 
beds, in  order  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  Vestals,  who  were 
confined  to  their  palace  by  their  vows  like  the  inmates  of  a  nunnery. 
The  court  was  also  adorned  with  statues  of  Head  Vestals  (Virgines 
V«$l0le*  M(unfnae)^  of  which  eleven  are  still  preserved  in  whole  or  in 
part,  some  diowing  ezc^lent  workmanship  (the  best  are  now  in  the  Ther- 
mse  Kuseum,  p.  l47).  The  intervention  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  often 
very  effective  in  procuring  appointments  to  official  and  even  military 
posts,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  bases  of  some  of  the  statues  show  that 
they  were  erected  by  grateful  relatives  and  other  recipients  of  such  favours. 
The  names  (Kumisia  Maximilla,  Terentia  Flavola,  Flavia  Publicia,  Coelia 
Claudiana,  Terentia  Rufilla)  belong  to  the  3rd  and  4th  cent.  (201-364  A.  D.). 
At  Uie  Inner  end  of  the  court  is  a  marble-lined  cistern  for  the  reception 
of  rain-water,  as  a  venerable  precept  of  their  cult  forbade  the  priestesses 
to  uae  either  river-water  or  water  conveyed  throagh  artificial  channels. 

The  second  division  of  the  palace  consists  of  the  Dwbllino  Booms. 
-In  the  middle  is  a  lofty  square  room  approached  by  steps.  On  each  side 
of  it  are  three  doors  giving  access  to  three  cells,  each  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  six  priestesses.  —  There  were  other  apart- 
ments in  the  upper  floor,  of  which,  however,  a  part  only,  including  several 
bath-rooms,  has  been  preserved.  A  wooden  staircase  ascends  from  one  of 
the  i^partments  on  the  S.  tide.  Here  also  is  an  exit  leading  to  the  Jfcva 
Via^  which  diverged  from  the  Sacra  Via  at  the  Arch  of  Titus  (p.  323). 

The  third  group  of  rooms,  behind  the  Atrium,  to  the  right,  was 
used  for  Dombstio  Pubpobbs.  A  mill,  a  kitchen,  and  several  store-rooms 
may  be  here  observed. 

We  now  return  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  continue  our  walk 
along  the  Sacra  Via. 

Between  the  temples  of  Vesta  and  Faustina  are  a  few  fragments 
of  the  marble  walls  of  the  RegiOy  or  official  quarters  of  the  Pontlfex 
Maximus.  The  Fasti  preserved  in  the  Capitol  (see  p.  206)  were 
found  here.  At  the  Regia  the  Sacra  Via  was  spanned  by  the  Arch  of 
the  Fahii^  erected  in  B.C.  120  by  Q.Fabius  Maximus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  AUobrogi ,  and  forming  the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  Forum.  A 
few  scattered  fragments  of  its  stone-facing  and  vaulting  have  been 
discovered,  and  may  now  be  seen  opposite  SS.  Cosma  e  Daniiano. 
The  exact  site  of  the  arch  cannot  be  identified. 

Farther  on  in  the  Sacra  Via,  .on  a  base  16  ft.  above  the  street 
and  formerly  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  the  — 

*Templ«  ofPan»tiii>i  of  which  the  portico  (with  ten  columns,  six 

of  which  form  the  facade)  and  part  of  the  cella  are  still  standing. 

It  was  dedicated  by  Antoninus  in  A.D.  141  to  his  wife,  the  elder 

Faustina,  and  re-dedicated  to  that  emperor  also  after  his  death.   The 

first  line  of  the  Inscription ,  Divo  Antonino  et  divac  Faustinae  ex 

S.C.J  was  then  added.   In  the  interior  of  the  temple  is  the  church 

of  S.  Ijorenzo  in  Miranda, 

The  portico  was  excavated  in  1807  and  1810.  The  columns  are  of 
cipollino,  or  marble  of  Euboea,   and  are  46  ft.  in  height.    The  oella  is  of 
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peperino,  the  marble  incrustation  of  which  has  entirely  disappeared.  >-  The 
year  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  is  unknown,  and  the  earliest  record 
of  it  dates  from  1377.  The  facade  was  erected  in  1602.  The  entrance  is 
at  present  in  the  Via  di  8.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  on  the  S.E.  side. 


A  hill,  named  the  Velia  In  ancient  times,  connects  the  Palatine 
and  Esquilinc,  its  highest  point  heing  maiked  by  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(97  ft. ;  p.  223).  The  Sacra  Via  ascends  gradually  towards  the  S.E., 
and  soon  reaches  — 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano  (PI.  II,  19 ;  entrance  in  the  Via  in  Mi- 
randa), built  by  Felix  IV.  (626-30),  having  been  incorporated 
with  an  ancient  circular  temple  erected  by  the  Emp.  Maxentius  to 
his  son  Romulus,  and  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  temple  of  the 
Penates.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil ,  Urban  YIII.  raised 
the  level  of  the  pavement  so  much  in  1633 ,  that  an  upper  and  a 
lower  church  were  formed. 

The  Low£B  Ghuboh,  which  retains  its  old  bronse  doors  with  their  an- 
tique lock,  contains  the  tomb  of  SS.  Cosmas,  Damianus,  and  Felix,  an  an- 
cient altar,  remains  of  an  ancient  pavement^  and  somewhat  lower  a  spring, 
said  to  have  been  called  forth  by  St.  Felix.    It  is  otherwise  uninteresting. 

Ufpxs  Ghusch.  On  the  arch  of  the  choir  and  in  the  tribune  are  *Jfo- 
sates  of  the  6th  cent.,  the  period  of  the  founder,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  kind  at  Rome  (see  p.  Iviii),  but  freely  restored  about  1660  (best 
light  in  the  afternoon).  Those  on  the  arch,  which  has  been  shortened 
during  a  restoration,  represent  the  Lamb  with  the  Book  with  seven  seals, 
according  to  Revelation  iv.;  adjoining  these  the  seven  candlesticks,  four 
angels,  and  two  of  the  symbols  (angel  and  eagle)  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
arms  with  wreaths,  below,  beloi^ed  to  two  prophets.  In  the  tribune: 
Christ,  to  whom  the  saints  Cosmas  and  Damianus  are  conducted  by  Peter 
and  Paul ;  on  the  left  side  St.  Felix  (new)  with  the  church,  on  fjhe  right 
St.  Theodorus.  Beneath ,  Christ  as  the  Lamb ,  towards  whom  the  twelve 
lambs  (Apostles)  turn. 

At  the  back  of  the  church  were  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
plan  of  Rome  (see  p.  SOS).  The  ancient  wall  to  which  the  plan  was  affixed 
belonged  to  the  Temphun  Sacrae  Urbu,  an  edifice  erected  by  Vespasian 
in  A.D.  78  and  restored  by  Septimius  Severus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a  repository  for  the  archives  of  the  censor,  municipal  plans,  re- 
gistration lists,  etc. 

We  next  reach,  on  the  left,  the  three  colossal  arches  of  the  *Ba- 

tiliea  of  Constantine  (PI.  II,  19,  22),   erected  by  Maxentius,  but 

afterwards  altered  by  his  conqueror  Constantine,  whose  name  it 

bears.   The  entrance  originally  faced  the  Colosseum,  but  afterwards 

the  Sacra  Via.    It  was  a  basilica  of  three  halls,  with  vaulting  of  vast 

span,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  modern  architects,  as  in  the 

case  of  St.  Peter's,  where  the  nave- vaulting  is  of  the  same  width. 

The  Ground  Plan  is  rectangular  in  form,  over  100  yds.  long  and  88  yds. 
wide.  The  principal  apse,  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  Colosseum,  has 
lately  been  extricated  from  rubbish,  but  is  only  partly  preserved.  After  the 
opening  of  the  second  entrance  on  the  side  next  the  Palatine,  a  second 
apse  was  added.  The  barrel  vaulting  of  the  8.  aisle  has  been  preserved  -, 
width  66  ft.,  depth  54  ft.,  height  78  ft.  The  span  of  the  nave  was  about 
80  ft.;  its  height  112  ft.,  and  its  width  66  ft.  In  front  of  the  central 
pillars  stood  eight  huge  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble  •,  the  only 
one  now  existing  stands  in  front  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  163).  The 
entrance  facing  the  Saera  Via  was  formerly  adorned  with  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  some  of  the  shafts  of  which  have  been  re-erected. 
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The  roof  of  the  bailding  commanda  a  magnificent  Panobama  of  ancient 
Eome^  bat  it  is  at  present  inaccessible  until  the  completion  of  the  new 
ascent  from  the  Via  del  Tempio  della  Pace.  We  enjoy  an  imposing  view 
of  the  Colosseum,  to  the  left  of  which  are  the  Thermae  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquiline,  to  the  right  the  circular  S.  Stefano,  and  nearer,  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  with  its  dome,  both  on  the  Geelius.  Beyond  the  Colosseum  the 
Alban,  and  to  the  leit  the  Sabine  Mts.  To  the  S.  the  Palatine  with  the 
rains  of  the  imperial  palaces  and  two  monasteries,  and  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tiber  with  the  Villa  Pamphilj.  Towards  the  W.  the  Capitol  \  to 
the  right  of  it,  between  the  domes  of  two  churches,  Tragan^s  Column  is 
visible  i  above  the  latter  Konte  Mario  ^  farther  to  the  right  the  (^uirinal. 


Adjoiniag  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  and  paiUy  occupying  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (see  p.  223),  is  the  church  of — 

8. 1'ranoeiea  Bomana  (PI.  11,  22),  originally  8.  Maria  Nova  (in 

contradistinction  to  the  earlier  S.  Maria,  p.  233,  which  stood  among 

the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Augustus).  The  church,  which  was  restored 

In  1216  by  Honorius  III.  after  a  fire  and  at  several  other  periods, 

contains  the  tomh  of  Francesco  de'  Ponziani  (d.  1440),  who  was 

canonised  in  1608  and  has  given  the  church  its  present  name.  The 

fagade,  hy  Carlo  Madema,  was  added  about  1612. 

Interior.  On  the  right,  2nd  Chapel:  (r.)  Monument  of  Card.  Vulcani 
(d.  13^)  and  (1.)  that  of  the  papal  commandant  and  general  Antonio  Rido 
(d.  1475),  with  an  equestrian  relief  of  the  deceased.  3rd  Chapel :  Miracles 
of  St.  Benedict,  altar-piece  by  Subleyrcu.  In  the  Tribdute  mosaics  of  the 
12th  cent,  (restored  in  1891) :  in  the  centre  Madonna,  (1.)  SS.  John  and  James, 
(r.)  Peter  and  Andrew.  Over  the  high-altar  an  ancient  Madonna,  tradition- 
ally attributed  to  St.  Luke,  which  is  said  alone  to  have  escaped  destruction 
in  the  conflagration.  To  the  right  of  the  apse :  monument  of  Gregory  XI., 
who  transferred  the  papal  residence  from  Avignon  to  Rome  (d.  1378),  with  a 
relief  by  Olivieri.  Here  on  the  right,  built  into  the  wall,  are  two  stones  on 
which  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  knelt  when  they  prayed  for  the 
punishment  of  Simon  Magus.  In  the  Confessio  a  group  of  the  saints  with  an 
angel,  by  Melt.  Under  ttie  tribune  (closed)  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and 
over  the  altar  a  marble  relief  by  Bernini.  —  Sackibtt.  ()n  the  left  wall  a 
Madonna  with  four  saints,  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi^  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  1624. 

Adjoining  the  church,  on  the  summit  of  the  Velia  (p.  222)  and 

at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine ,  rises  the  ^Triumplial  Areh  of  Titas, 

commemorating  the  defeat  of  the  Jews  (A.D.  70),  and  dedicated  to 

him  under  his  successor  Domitian  in  81,  as  the  inscription  on  the 

side  next  the  Colosseum  records :  Senatus  popuhuque  Romanua  divo 

Tito  divi  Vespasiani  filio  Vespasiano  Augusio.    The  single  arch  is 

embellished  with  fine  reliefs  (p.  xlix). 

Otttsidb  :  On  the  same  side  as  the  inscription  is  a  sacrificial  procession 
on  the  frieze.  Inbidb  :  Titus  crowned  by  Victory  In  a  quadriga  driven  by 
Roma;  opposite,  the  triumphal  procession  with  the  captive  Jews,  table 
with  the  show-bread,  and  candlestick  with  seven  branches.  In  the  centre 
of  the  vaulting,  the  consecrated  emperor  borne  to  heaven  by  an  eagle.  —  In 
the  middle  ages  the  arch  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Frangipani,  and 
strengthened  with  battlements  and  new  walls.  When  these  were  removed 
in  1^2,  the  arch  lost  its  support,  and  had  to  be  reconstructed,  as  stated 
by  the  inscription  on  the  other  side.  The  central  part,  in  marble,  is  there- 
fore alone  ancient ;  the  restored  parts  are  of  travertine. 

The  street  descends  past  the  remains  of  private  houses  to  the 
Colosseum.    [To  the  right  diverges  the  Via  S.  Bonaventura,  with 
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the  monastery  of  8,  Bonavtntura;  the  garden,  open  to  gentle- 
men, contains  a  fine  palm  and  commands  a  beautiful  yiew.]  On 
the  left  is  the  double  apse  of  the  Temple  of  YenoB  And  Boma  (P^ 
II,  22),  erected  by  Hadrian  from  a  plan  by  himself  InA.D.  135,  and 
restored  after  a  fire  by  Maxentius  in  307.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
superb  temples  in  Roine.  The  gilded  bronze  tiles  were  repioved  to 
St.  Peter's  by  Honorius  I.  in  626. 

There  were  evidently  two  temples  under  the  same  roof,  entered  from 
the  sides  next  the  Colosseum  and  next  the  Capitol.  The  cellsB  were 
adjacent,  so  that  there  was  a  niche  on  each  side  of  the  central  wall  for 
the  image  of  a  god.  One  half,  with  a  well-preserved  apse,  is  built  into 
the  former  monastery  of  S.  Francesca  Bomana  (p.  228),  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Directors  of  the  Excavations ;  the  other  half  towards  the 
Colosseum  is  open.  The  temple  was  peripteral,  with  ten  columns  at  the 
ends,  and  twenty  at  the  sides  (length  120  yds.,  width  68  yds.).  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  colomiade  of  about  150  eolumns,  180  yds.  long,  and  110  yds. 
wide,  projecting  as  far  as  the  street,  where  it  was  supported  by  massive 
substructures.  To  this  colonnade  belonged  the  granite  shafts  scattered 
about  here.    The  eellK  were  encrusted  with  the  rarest  marbles. 

Descending  hence  towards  the  Colosseum,  we  reach  the  so-called 
Affta  SudanSf  the  partly  restored  brick  interior  of  a  magnificent 
fountain  erected  here  by  Domitian.  To  the  right  we  see  the  Arch 
of  Constantino  (p.  226).  To  the  left  (N.)  we  observe  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  square  Basis  of  masonry.  Here  from  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  stood  the  gilded  bronze  Colossal  Statue  of  NerOj  as  god  of 
the  sun,  surrounded  with  rays,  and  about  118  ft.  in  height,  executed 
by  Zenodorus  by  order  of  the  emperor  himself,  to  grace  the  golden 
palace  which  he  erected  with  lavish  splendour  after  the  burning  of 
Rome  in  A.D.  64.  The  palace  fell  to  decay  soon  after  Nero's  death 
in  68  (p.  xxix).  In  the  space  occupied  by  an  artificial  lake  in  the 
gardens  of  Nero,  Vespasian  founded  the  — 

**ColoS8enm  (PI.  II,  22),  originally  called  the  Amphiiheatrum 
Flavium ,  the  largest  theatre,  and  one  of  the  most  imposing  struc- 
tures in  the  world ,  completed  by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  It  was  in- 
augurated by  gladiatorial  combats ,  continued  during  100  days,  in 
which  5000  wild  animals  were  killed ,  and  naval  contests  were  ex- 
hibited. It  was  injured  by  a  fire  under  Macrinus  (217),  and  was 
restored  by  Alexander  Severus.  The  building  has  been  known  since 
the  8th  cent,  under  its  present  name,  derived  probably  from  the 

colossal  statue  of  Nero. 

In  248  the  Emp.  Philip  here  celebrated  the  1000th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  with  magnificent  games.  In  405  gladiator-combats 
were  abolished  by  Honorius  as  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
which  had  prevailed  since  Constantine,  but  wild-beast  fights  were  continued 
till  after  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  In  the  Middle  Aoas  the  Colosseum 
was  used  by  the  Roman  barons,  especially  the  Frangipani,  as  a  fortress.  In 
1312  the  Annibaldi  were  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  who 
presented  it  to  ttie  Roman  senate  and  people.  In  1332  the  Roman  nobility 
again  introduced  bull-fights.  After  this  period,  however,  the  destruction  of  the 
Colosseum  began,  and  the  stupendous  pile  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
quarry.  In  the  15th  cent.  Paul  II.  here  procured  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pal.  di  Venezia,  and  Card.  Riario  for  the  Cancelleria,  in 
the  16th  cent.  Paul  III.  for  the  Palaazo  Famese ,  and  in  1703  Clement  XI. 
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for  the  Harbour  of  the  Ripetta.  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58)  was  the  first  to 
protect  the  edifice  from  farther  demolition  by  consecrating  the  interior  to 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  referring  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  blood  of 
martjTs  had  flowed  there.  Pius  VII.  and  Leo  XII.  averted  the  imminent 
danger  of  iht  fall  of  the  ruins  by  the  erection  of  huge  buttresses.  —  Until 
1871  the  ruins  were  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  removal  of 
which,  in  connection  with  the  excavations,  has  sensibly  diminished  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  remains  as  preserved  for  us  in  old  views. 

The  ColoBseam  is  almost  wholly  constructed  of  blocks  of  tiav- 
ertlne,  originally  held  together  by  iron  cramps;  tnfa  and  bricks  have 
been  used  only  in  the  Interior.  The  numerous  holes  were  bored  in  the 
middle  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  then  yery  valuable  iron. 
According  to  the  most  trustworthy  statistics  the  external  circum- 
ference of  the  elliptical  structure  measures  576  yds.)  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  the  long  diameter  205  yds.,  the  shorter  170  yds., 
and  the  height  156  ft.  The  still  preserved  N.E.  portion,  on  the  side 
next  the  Esquiline ,  consists  of  four  stories,  the  three  first  being 
formed  by  arcades,  the  pillars  of  which  are  adorned  with  half-columns 
of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  order  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
stories  respectively.  A  wall  with  windows  between  Corinthian 
pilasters  forms  the  4th  story.  Statues  were  placed  in  the  arcades  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  stories,  as  appears  from  the  representations  on 
ancient  coins.  At  the  ends  of  the  diameters  are  the  four  triple 
Paincipai*  Entbances,  those  next  to  the  Esquiline  and  Cislius 
(at  the  end  of  the  smaller  axis)  being  destined  for  the  emperor,  the 
others  for  the  solemn  procession  before  the  beginning  of  the  games, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  the  animals  and  machinery.  On  the  side 
next  the  Esquiline  are  seen  traces  of  the  stucco-decorations,  which 
were  used  as  models  by  Giovanni  daUdine,  the  pupil  of  Raphael.  The 
arcades  of  the  lowest  story  served  as  entrances  for  the  spectators,  and 
were  furnished  with  numbers  up  to  Ixxn  (Nos.  xxiii  to  liv  still 
exist),  in  order  to  indicate  the  staircases  to  the  different  seats. 

ThelNTEBioB  had  seats  for  87,000  spectators.  The  tiers  of  seats 
are  supported  on  the  outside  by  two  rows  of  arcades,  and  on  the  in- 
side partly  by  a  massive  substructure.  Every  fourth  arch  contains  a 
staircase  j  while  the  tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  passages.  The 
foremost  row  of  seats,  called  the  Podium ,  was  destined  for  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  emperor  occupied  a 
raised  seat,  called  the  Pulvinar,  and  the  others  had  seats  of  honour. 
Above  the  Podium  rose  three  other  classes  of  seats,  the  first  of  which 
was  allotted  to  the  knights.  The  humbler  spectators  occupied  the 
highest  division,  in  a  colonnade,  on  the  roof  of  which  were  stationed 
sailors  of  the  imperial  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  sail-cloth 
over  the  whole  amphitheatre  to  exclude  the  glare  of  sun.  Apertures 
are  still  seen  in  the  external  coping,  with  corbels  below  them ,  for 
the  support  of  the  masts  to  which  the  necessary  ropes  were  attached. 

The  arena  was  93  yds.  long  by  68  yds.  wide.  Beneath  it  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  foundations  of  the  inner  wall,  were  chambers  and  dens 
for  the  wild  beasts.  More  towards  the  centre  were  found  a  number 
Basdsksr.   Italy  II.    11th  Edition.  15 
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of  walls,  pillars,  and  arches,  partly  required  for  the  support  of  the 
arena,  and  partly  connected  with  the  theatrical  apparatus  employed 
to  hoist  up  from  below  the  scenery,  properties,  etc.  required  in  the 
combats  with  beasts,  and  other  performances. 

Although  one-third  only  of  the  gigantic  structure  remains,  the 
ruins  are  still  stupendously  impressive.  An  architect  of  last  century 
estimated  the  value  of  the  materials  still  existing  at  IY2  million 
Bcudi,  which  according  to  the  present  value  of  money  would  be  equi- 
valent to  at  least  half  a  million  pounds  sterling.  The  Colosseum  has 
ever  been  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  gave  rise  in  the 
8th  cent,  to  a  prophetic  saying  of  the  pilgrims :  — 

'While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Home  shall  stand. 
When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall, 

And  when  Rome  faUs,  with  it  shall  faU  the  World  T 
The  Ufpeb  Stosxxs  should  be  visited  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  structure  (staircase  in  the  second 
arch  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  opposite  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma ; 
50  c).  Of  the  three  arcades  on  the  first  story  we  follow  the  innermost, 
which  affords  a  survey  of  the  interior.  Over  the  entrance  from  the  Pal" 
atine  a  modern  staircase  of  48  steps  ascends  to  the  2nd,  and  then  to 
the  left  to  a  projection  in  the  3rd  story.  The  View  from  the  restored 
balustrade  to  the  right  in  the  4th  story,  to  which  56  more  steps  ascend, 
is  still  more  extensive.  It  embraces  the  Ceelius  with  6.  Stefano  S.otondo 
and  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo*,  farther  off,  the  Aventine  with  S.  Balbina,  in 
the  background  S.  Paolo  Fuori;  nearer,  to  the  right,  the  Pyramid  of 
Cestius;  to  the  right  the  Palatine,  with  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia. 
The  Colosseum  is  profoundly  impressive  by  Moonlight,  or  when 
illuminated (e.^.,  by  Bengal  lights;  comp.  p.  128),  which  permits  the  general 
mass  to  produce  its  effect  unimpaired  by  the  ruin  of  the  details.  The  traveller 
should  avail  himself  of  a  fine  moonlight  night  for  the  purpose.  Visitors 
may  enter  the  arena  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  but  a  special  permesso 
of  the  Ministry  is  necessary  for  access  to  the  tiers  of  seats. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Colosseum,  between  the  Caelius  and  Pala- 
tine, spanning  the  Via  Triumphalis  which  here  joined  the  Sacra 
Via,  stands  the  — 

^Triumphal  Arch  of  Constantine  (PI.  II,  22),  the  best-preserved 
structure  of  the  kind  in  Rome,  erected  after  the  victory  over  Maxen- 
tius  at  Saxa  Rubra,  near  the  Ponte  MoUe  (p.  336),  in  312,  where 
Const&ntine  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus :  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Constantino  Maximo  pio  felici  Au- 
gusto  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus^  quod  instinctu  divinitatis  mentis 
magnitudine  cum  exercitu  suo  tam  de  tyranno  quam  de  omni  ejus 
faxitione  uno  tempore  justis  rempuhlicamultus  est  armis  arcum  trium- 
phis  insignem  dicavit.  The  arch,  which  was  converted  into  a  castle 
in  the  10th  cent.,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Frangipani,  was 
laid  bare  in  1804.  It  has  three  passages.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ornamentation  and  the  admirable  Sculpturbs  were  brought  from  a 
building  of  Trajan  (not,  however,  as  usually  supposed,  his  trium- 
phal arch)  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Trajan's  Forum,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  rude  additions  of  the  tinie  of  Constantino. 

From  the  Pekiod  of  Tbajan  :  Above,  Statues  of  captive  Dacians  (seven 
ancient)  but  oae  of  them,  and  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  others,  are  new).- 
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Reliefs  (facing  theColoBseum,  to  the  left):  l.Trajazi''8  entry  into  Rome  ^  to 
the  right  of  it,  3.  Prolongation  of  tbeViaAppia;  3.  Trajan  causing  poor 
children  to  be  educated^  4.  Trajan  condemning  a  barbarian.  On  the 
otlier  side,  to  the  left:  5.  Trajan  crowning  the  Parthian  king  Parthamas- 
pates;  6.  Soldiers  bringing  two  barbarians  before  Trajan^  7.  Trajan 
addressing  the  army;  8.  Trajan  sacrificing.  The  eight  Medallions  below 
these  reliefs  represent  sacrifices  and  hunting-scenes  \  on  the  narrow  sides 
two  battles  with  the  Dacians;  below  the  central  arch,  the  vanquished 
imploring  pardon,  and  Trajan  crowned  by  Victory.  —  The  marked  con- 
trast between  the  two  different  periods  of  art  is  exhibited  by  the  smaller 
reliefs  inserted  below  the  medallions,  representing  the  achievements  of 
GoNSTASTnnE  in  war  and  in  peace. 

On  the  opposite  side,  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Colosseum,  a  small  bridge  at  the  beginning  of  the  ViaLabicana  leads 
to  the  left  to  the  entrance  of  the  — 

ThermcB  of  Titus  (PI.  H,  26 ;  adm.,  pp.  126, 127) ;  visitors  should 
be  careful  not  to  enter  these  ruins  in  a  heated  condition.  MsBcenas 
once  had  a  villa  ou  the  Es<3[uiline,  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  was 
afterwards  incorporated  with  the  golden  palace  of  Nero.  On  the  site 
of  the  latter,  in  A.D.  80,  Titus  hastily  erected  his  sumptuous 
Therm©,  which  were  altered  and  enlarged  by  Domitian,  Trajan, 
and  others.  The  Therm®  themselves,  though  still  nearly  entire  in 
the  16th  cent.,  have  now  almost  vanished;  some  fragments  of  them 
are  scattered  over  the  vineyards  between  the  Via  Labicana  and  the 
Via  S.  Pletro  in  Vinooli.    The  small  part  now  accessible,  excavated 

in  1818,  belongs  almost  wholly  to  Nero's  building. 

The  nine  long  vaulted  parallel  passages  first  entered  belong  to  the 
building  of  Titus  and  formed  together  the  substructure  of  a  large  semi- 
circular Exedra,  such  as  is  found  at  the  Thermss  of  Diocletian,  Caraealla 
(p.  346),  and  others.  -  Farther  on  are  Ifero'^s  buildings,  which  form  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  Thermee.  Here  we  first  enter  a  suite  of 
seven  rooms  opening  off  each  othei*^  to  the  left,  near  that  in  the  centre, 
are  remains  of  a  fountain.  The  special  purpose  of  these  rooms  cannot  be 
definitely  settled.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  tibe  beautiful  mural  paint- 
ings (much  injured  and  badly  lighted),  which  served  as  models  for  Gio- 
vanni da  XJdine  and  Raphael  in  the  decoration  of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican. 


0.  Foxa  of  tlie  Emperortk 

The  Tramway  No.  7,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix,  passes  TraJan^s  Forum. 

In  the  plain  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Forum  of  the  Republic  lay  the 
Fora  of  the  Emperors,  which  were  erected  rather  as  monuments  to 
their  founders  and  ornaments  to  the  city  than  for  political  purposes, 
and  were  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceedings.  The  chief  edifice 
in  these  fora  was  always  a  temple.  The  Forum  Julium ,  the  first 
of  the  kind ,  was  begun  by  CsBsar  and  completed  by  Augustus ;  the 
second  was  built  by  Augustus.  A  third,  in  front  of  the  Templum 
Sacrae  TJrbls  (p.  222),  was  constructed  by  Vespasian.  Between 
this  forum  and  the  first  two  lay  the  Forum  Transitorium,  began  by 
Domitian  and  completed  by  Nerva.  The  series  ended  on  the  N. 
with  the  magnificent  Forum  of  Trajan. 

We  begin  our  inspection  at  the  N.  oorner  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
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where  the  Via  deW  Arco  di  SettirrUo  Severo  (p.  201) ,  descending 
from  the  Capitol,  unites  with  the  Via  di  Marforio  (p.  166). 

Here,  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  lies  the  small  chnrch  of  8,  QiU' 
seppe  dei  Falegnami  (PI.  II,  20),  which  is  bnilt  over  the  Career 
Mamertinnsy  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  in  Rome  (entr.  from 
the  church ;  light  supplied  by  the  sacristan,  ^2  ^^O*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^~ 
glnally  a  well-house,  named  Tullianumy  and  thence  traditionally 
attributed  to  Servius  Tullius,  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison. 

It  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below  the  other.  The  upper  is  an 
irregular  quadrilateral,  which  was  probably  once  adjoined  by  other  similar 
chambers.  An  inscription  on  the  front  records  a  restoration  in  22  A.D.  (?). 
The  lower  chamber,  which  was  originally  accessible  only  through  a  hole 
in  the  ceUing,  is  19  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  6V>  ft.  high.  The  raulting 
is  formed  by  the  gradual  projection  of  the  side-walls  until  they  meet.  It 
contains  a  spring ,  which ,  according  to  the  legend,  St.  Peter,  who  was 
imprisoned  here  under  Kero,  miraculously  caused  to  flow  in  order  to 
baptise  his  jailors.  The  building  has  therefore  been  named  ^9.  Pietro  in 
Careere  since  the  15th  century.  In  this  dungeon  perished  Jugurtha,  Yer- 
cingetorix,  and  other  conquered  enemies.  SaUust.  in  recording  the 
execution  of  Catiline's  confederates,  describes  the  prison  almost  exactly 
as  it  now  exists.  —  'In  the  prison  is  a  chamber  named  the  TulUanum, 
about  12  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  surrounded  by  walls 
aud  covered  by  a  vaulted  stone  roof;  but  its  appearance  is  repulsive  and 
terrible  on  account  of  the  neglect,  darkness,  and  smell.' 

A  little  to  the  E.  the  Yia  Bonella  reaches  the  Forum.  At  the 
end  of  it,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  the  churches  of  SS.  Martina  e 
Luca  and  S.  Adriano ,  both  erected  on  the  sites  of  ancient  build- 
ings. 88,  Martina  e  Luca  (PI.  II ,  20)  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  church,  the  latter  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  the  former 
erected  in  the  18th  cent,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  —  8.  Adriano,  con- 
secrated as  a  church  by  Honorius  I.  in  the  7th  cent,  and  afterwards 
frequently  restored,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Curia  Julia^  the  new 
senate-house  built  by  Oasar  and  Augustus  (comp.  pp.  213,  219). 
The  brick  walls  of  its  unadorned  facade  date  from  the  time  of 
Diocletian. 

No.  44,  Via  Bonella,  adjoining  SS.  Martina  e  Luca,  is  the 

Acoademla  di  8.  Lnoa  (PI.  n,  20),  a  school  of  art  founded  in  1577 

and  re-organised  in  1874.   The  first  director  was  Federigo  Zucehero. 

The  picture-gallery  of  the  Academy  is  a  second-rate  collection,  but 

may  be  visited  if  time  permit.    The  chief  works  are  Raphael's  Qar- 

land-bearer  in  the  second  saloon  and  Giulio  Romano's  copy  of  the 

Galatea  in  the  Farnesina.  —  Admission,  see  pp.  126,  127. 

We  ascend  the  staircase ,  into  the  walls  of  which  are  built  a  few 
casts  from  Trajan*s  Ck)liimn  (dJsflgured  with  whitewash).  On  the  first  land- 
ing is  the  entrance  to  the  collection  of  the  competitive  works  of  the  pupils 
(closed) :  KeueV*  Discus-thrower  reposing,  in  plaster ;  Christ  on  the  Sit.  of 
Olives,  drawing  by  Ludtoiff  Seitz ;  reliefs  by  Thorvaldsen  and  Canova ;  Ganymede 
watering  the  eagle,  by  Thorvaldsetiy  and  several  casts  from  the  antique. 
We  ascend  another  staircase,  and  ring  at  the  entrance  to  the  — 
Fioture  Gallery  (Vs  fr.).  A  small  Amtx-Chaxbxb  (with  engravings,  etc.) 
leads  to  the  I.  Sai.oon,  lighted  from  above.  Entrance-wall:  1.  Barlj/  Nether- 
landish Behool.  Descent  from  the  Cross.  2.  Carlo  MaraUa,  Madonna;  on 
the  back  of  this  pictare  there  is  an  interesting  copy,  by  Marc  Antonio,  of  a 
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*Sketcli  of  tbe  flvst  design  of  BaphaePs  Transfiguration  (figures  nude ;  original 
supposed  to  have  been  lost)}  8.  B%^>eiu,  Venus  crowned  by  the  Oraces  (col- 
oured sketch) ;  10.  Van  Dyek^  Madonna.  —  End- wall :  la,  24.  Jo».  Vemet^ 
Sea-pieces }  iS,  25.  Orizzonte^  Landscapes.  —  Wall  facing  the  entrance:  81. 
N.  Berehem^  Roman  Campagna;  86.  Mjftent^  Admiral  Kortenaar  (1638); 
89.  SeJMol  of  P.  Veron9i«t  Toilette  of  Venus  ^  40.  GauUf  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist;  153.  Oiulio  Romano^  Copy  of  Raphaers  Galatea  in  the  Famesina; 
48.  Quido  Reni^  Cupid.  —  Short  wall:  02.  J.  Yemet^  Searpiece.  —  The 
saloon  is  adjoined  on  the  right  by  a  Room,  containing  modem  works, 
most  of  them  painted  in  competition  for  academical  prises.  To  the  right 
of  this  room  is  the  Bibliotbca  Sabti,  containing  15,000  vols.,  chiefly 
relating  to  art  (adm.,  p.  125).  —  To  the  right  Is  a  Shall  Book,  with 
portraits  of  artists. 

II.  Saloov.  57.  Oerard  David,  H^donna  and  saints;  68.  Copy  of  7V<tan, 
Pope  Paul  IV.  with  his  favourites  (original  in  Xaples);  59.  School  of  Titiany 
Vanitas;  61.  Copy  of  Tttian^  St.  Jerome  (original  in  the  Brera);  72.  RapTiael^ 
St.  Luke  painting  the  Madonna  (studio-piece);  73.  Copy  of  Titian^  Tribute- 
money  (original  in  Dresden);  T7.  GuercinQy  Cupid  and  Venus  (fresco); 
78.  Raphael,  Boy  as  garland-bearer,  being  a  relic  of  a  fresco  from  the  Vati- 
can, sawn  out  of  the  wall,  and  freely  retouched;  79.  Copy  of  Titian, 
Discovery  of  the  euilt  of  Callisto  (original  in  London);  81.  SpagnoUUo, 
St.  Jerome  disputing  with  the  scholars. 

in.  Saloon.  On  the  wall  to  the  right;  91.  Nic.  Pousiin,  Bacchic  dance; 
103.  Ovido  Cagnaeei,  Lucretia,  an  admirable  work  of  this  master,  a  painter 
of  no  great  note  belonging  to  the  school  of  Guido  Reni;  107.  Paolo  Vero- 
nese (?),  Susanna;  108.  Dom.  Pellegrini,  Hebe;  109.  Palma  Veechio  (?),  Su- 
sanna. —  Opposite  the  entrance,  116.  Guido  Reni,  Bacchus  and  Ariaidne. 
On  the  long  wall  to  the  left:  122.  Albami,  Madonna;  131.  Sassoferrato, 
Madonna;  188.  Chiido  Reni^  Fortuna. 

The  two  small  rooms  adjoining  Saloons  II.  and  III.  contain  nothing 
of  moment. 

To  the  N.W.  of  SS.  Martina  e  Luca  and  the  Academy  lay  the 
Forum  of  Cmbab.  or  Forum  Julium^  the  centre  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  Some  remains  of  the  mas- 
sive enclosing  wall,  of  tufa  and  travertine,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  No.  18,  Via  delle  Marmorelle. 

The  Via  Bonella,  which  intersects  the  busy  Via  Alessandrina 

(p.  280),  leads  to  the  ruins  of  the  Ponun  of  AugastuB  (PI.  II,  20). 

Augustus  had  vowed  a  temple  to  Mara  Ultor  (Mars  the  Avenger)  during 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  afterwards  resolved  to  combine  with  its  erection 
the  formation  of  an  extensive  forum,  for  the  Forum  Romanum  and  Forum 
Julium  were  no  longer  large  enough  for  the  greatly  increased  legal  busi- 
ness of  the  city.  The  acqxdsition  of  the  necessary  area  was  costly ;  densely 
populated  streets  had  to  be  pulled  down;  and  individual  proprietors 
placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Augustus,  who  was  unwilling  to  resort  to 
forcible  expropriation.  His  architect  was  therefore  compelled  to  accom- 
modate his  plans  to  an  exceedingly  irregular  site,  the  difficulties  presented 
by  which  were,  however,  most  skilfully  evaded  chiefly  by  the  construction 
of  the  large  exedrae  in  the  sides  of  the  bounding-wall.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  low-lying  forum  was  reduced  to  a  swamp  (whence  tibe  name  of 
the  district  ^Pantano'')  -,  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  caused  the  level  of  the 
ground  to  be  much  raised  for  their  new  streets.  The  small  church  of 
8.  JBasilio  (destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century)  and  the  nun- 
nery of  the  S8.  Anmtnziata  were  built  in  and  near  the  temple.  The  col- 
umns of  the  latter  were  exhumed  in  1842,  and  the  great  Exedra  on  the 
S.  wall  laid  bare  in  1888-80. 

The  back  of  the  Tsmplb  op  Mars  Ultoe,  dedicated  on  the  12th 
May,  2  A.D.,  adjoined  the  E.  enclosing  wall  of  the  forum.    The 
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three  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  with  the  entablature  belonged 
to  the  colonnade  on  the  right  side.  The  temple  was  richly  adorned 
"with  works  of  art,  and  contained  the  Roman  banneta  captured  from 
Grassus  by  the  Parthians  at  the  battle  of  Carrhae  and  restored  to 
Augustus  in  B.  C.  20.  Victorious  generals  deposited  here  the  insignia 
of  their  triumphs ;  and  the  imperial  treasure  faerarium  militarej  was 
preserved  in  the  cellars  of  the  lofty  substructure.  To  protect  the 
temple  and  its  valuable  contents  from  Are  and  other  dangers,  the 
forum  was  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall  of  peperino  blocks,  which  is 
still  in  good  preservation  on  the  side  next  the  Esquiline.  The  large 
Exedra  or  circular  recess  in  the  S.  bounding-wali  has  several  rows 
of  smaller  niches,  the  lowest  of  which  were  occupied  by  bionze 
statues  of  generals  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs,  while  inscriptions 
(elogia),  placed  by  the  emperor's  decree,  announced  their  deeds. 
The  costly  pavement  of  the  forum  lies  20  ft.  below  the  present 
level  of  the  ground. 

The  Arco  dei  PantaThL,  an  ancient  gateway,  beside  the  three  col- 
umns of  the  temple,  leads  to  the  Via  di  Tor  de'  Conti,  so  named 
from  a  fortified  tower  erected  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Arco  deiPantani 
by  Marchlonne  of  Arezzo  in  the  pontificate  of- Innocent  III.,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Roman  family  of  Conti.  The  greater  part  of 
the  tower  was  carried  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
We  proceed  to  the  right  beyond  the  gateway  along  the  outside  of  a 
massive  wall  and  then  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  dblla  Croce 
BiANCA,  which  crosses  the  site  of  the  Fomm  of  Nerva,  sometimes 
called  the  Forum  Transitorium  from  having  been  intersected  by  an 
important  street.  Here  stood  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  marble  of 
which  was  used  by  Paul  V.  for  the  decoration  of  the  Acqua  Paola 
(p.  321),  and  a  small  temple  of  Janus.  Remains  of  the  extern  at  walls 
exist  in  the  so-called  ^ColonnaccCj  two  half-  buried  Corinthian  col- 
unms,  with  entablature  enriched  with  reliefs  (representing  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  weaving,  etc.,  which  were  specially  protected 
by  the  goddess  j  casts  of  them  in  the  Acad(Jmie  Frangaise  p.  136); 
above  them  is  an  attic  with  a  Minerva.  This  fragment,  situated  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Via  Alessandrina  and  Via  della  OroceBianea, 
is  well  calculated  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the 
structure. 

The  Via  Alessandrina  leads  hence,  crossing  the  Via  Booella 
and  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  (see  p.  229),  to  the  Piazza 
DEL  FoEo  Tbajano  (PI.  II,  20). 

The  *Fonim  of  Trajan  was  an  aggregate  of  magnificent  edifices, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  ApoUodorus  of  Damascus  (111- 
114),  By  means  of  a  huge  cutting  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Quirinal,  Trajan  effected  a  convenient  communication  between  the 
Fora  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  Campus  Martins  (pp.  213,  xxix). 
His  forum  measured  about  220  yds.  in  width ,   and  was  of  stiU 
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greater  length ;  and  it  was  considered  the  finest  of  the  many  magnifi- 
cent constructions  in  Rome. 

Ammianus  (16,  10)  thus  describes  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Emp.  Constantius  in  356:  —  *Bnt  when  he  reached  the  Fonim  of 
Trajan,  a  work  which,  we  suppose,  is  entirely  unique  and  which  even 
the  gods  cannot  help  admiring,  he  stood  still  as  if  thunderstruck,  permit- 
ting his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  gigantic  edifices,  the  description  of  which 
transcends  the  powers  of  speech  and  the  like  or  which  can  never  again 
be  attempted  by  mortals/  According  to  a  legend  of  the  7th  cent.,  Gregory 
the  Great,  while  admiring  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  forum  one  day, 
and  saddened  by  the  thought  that  so  just  and  benignant  a  monarch  as 
its  founder  should  be  condemned  to  everlasting  perdition,  succeeded  by 
his  prayers  in  obtaining  the  release  of  Trajan''0  soul  from  purgatory.  In 
the  10th  cent,  this  forum  lay  in  ruins,  and  the  church  of  S.  Nicola  had 
been  erected  by  the  column.  This  was  succeeded  by  other  churches. 
In  1587  Sixtus  V.  crowned  the  column  with  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter. 
At  length,  in  1813-14,  the  French  government  partly  brought  to  light 
the  centre  of  the  forum. 

The  total  arrangement  consisted  of  four  parts,  reckoned  from 
S.  toN.:  the  Forum  proper,  the  Basilica,  the  Libraries  (with  Trajan's 
Column  in  the  court),  and  the  Temple.  Hitherto  only  the  second 
and  third ,  and  these  hut  partially ,  have  been  excavated.  The 
forum  adjoined  that  of  Augustus;  the  principal  entrance,  dignified 
by  a  triumphal  arch,  lay  near  the  modern  Via  del  Priorato.  Part 
of  the  semicircular  wall  which  bounded  it  on  the  E.,  the  so-called 
Bagni  di  Paolo  EmiliOf  may  be  seen  in  the  court  of  No.  6,  Via  di 
Campo  Carleo  (key  kept  hy  the  custodian  of  Trajan's  Forum);  it 
consists  of  two  stories,  with  a  tasteful  brick  facade. 

In  the  part  already  exoavated  (about  120  by  50  yds.)  are  seen 
the  foundations  of  four  rows  of  columns,  belonging  to  the  flve-h ailed 
BasiUea  IJlpiai  which  lay  with  its  sides  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent piazza.  The  central  hall  was  27  yds.,  and  the  whole  building 
61  yds.  in  width  (these  dimensions  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
S.  Paolo  Fuori,  p.  360).  The  pavement  consisted  of  slabs  of  rare 
marble.  The  granite  columns  which  have  been  erected  on  the  bases 
discovered  here  perhaps  belonged  to  the  colonnade  running  round 
the  forum.  The  basilica  had  originally  fluted  columns  of  yellow 
marble* 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  basilica  rises  **Tngaa'i  Column,  con- 
structed entirely  of  maxble,  the  shaft  of  which  (constructed  of 
monolithic  drums  averaging  5  ft.  in  height)  is  87  ft.  high,  and 
the  whole,  including  the  pedeatal  and  statue,  147  ft.;  diameter 
11  ft.  below,  and  10  ft.  at  the  top.  Around  the  column  runs  a 
spiral  band,  3  ft.  wide  and  660  ft.  long,  covered  with  admirable 
Rblibfs  from  Trajan's  war  with  the  Dacians,  comprising,  besides 
animals,  machines,  etc. ,  upwards  of  2500  human  figures  (2-21/2  ft. 
high,  at  the  foot).  (Comp.  p.  xlix ;  cast  of  the  reliefs  in  the 
Lateran,  p.  263.)  Beneath  this  monument  Trajan  was  interred,  and 
on  the  summit  stood  his  statue,  now  replaced  by  that  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  interior  a  staircase  of  184  steps  ascends  to  the  top  (for  the 
ascent  a  permesso  from  the  Ministero   dell'  Istruzione  Pubbllca, 
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p.  183,  is  necessary).  The  height  of  the  colnmn  at  the  same  time 
indicates  how  much  of  the  Qnirinal  and  Oapitoline  had  to  be  levelled 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  hnildings :  ^ad  declarandom  quants 
altitudinis  mons  et  locus  tantis  operlhus  sit  egestus',  as  the  inscrip- 
tion, dating  from  A.D.  114,  records.  The  depth  of  earth  removed 
amounted  to  100  ancient  Roman  feet  (97  Engl.  ft.}.  The  column 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides  hy  a  two-storied  gallery,  £rom  which 
the  upper  reliefs  could  be  conyeniently  viewed.  The  foundations 
of  this  may  still  be  traced.  Adjacent,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
column,  were  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  library.  More  to  the  N.,  between 
the  two  churches,  lay  the  temple  of  Trajan,  built  by  Hadrian  as  a 
completion  to  the  work  of  his  adoptive  father. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  are  two  churches.  That  on  the 
right,  del  Nome  di  Maria,  was  erected  in  1683  after  the  liberation 
of  Vienna  from  the  Turks ,  and  restored  in  1862.  That  on  the  left 
is  S.  Mabia  di  Lobeto,  begun  by  Ant,  da  Sangallo  Junr.  in  1507 ; 
in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  right,  a  statue  of  St.  Susanna  by  Du- 
quesnoyf  over  the  high-altar  a  picture  of  the  school  of  Perugino. 

Omnibus  to  the  Via  Oltaviano  in  the  Prati  di  Gastello,  see  p.  267  and 
No.  9,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix.  The  Tbauwat  Ko.  7,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix, 
from  the  Piatta  Venezia  to  J3.  Paolo  Fuori,  also  passes  this  point. 

d.  The  Pftlatixie. 

(Oomp,  Bkeieh-Flan.) 

The  Palatine  Hill,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum,  rises 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  about  1960  yds.  in  circuit. 
Like  the  Gapitoline  Hill  it  consisted  originally  of  two  summits  of 
almost  equal  height  (S.  Bonaventura  to  the  S.,  168  ft.;  Farnese 
Gardens  to  the  N.,  166  ft.)  separated  by  a  saddle;  building  oper- 
ations have ,  however ,  materially  altered  its  appearance.  In  an- 
cient times  it  was  bounded  on  the  N.  side,  towards  the  Capitol, 
by  the  Velabrum  and  the  Forum  Boarium  (p.  288):  on  the  W., 
towards  the  Aventine,  by  the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  241) ;  on  the 
S.,  towards  the  Caelius,  by  the  Via  Triumphalis  and  the  Via  Appia 
(now  Via  di  S.  Gregorio).  Tradition  places  on  this  hill  the  dwell- 
ings of  its  heroes  before  the  foundation  of  the  city,  Evander  and 
Faustulus;  and  their  memory  was  preserved  down  to  a  very  late 
period  by  a  number  of  ancient  temples.  The  Palatine  was  the 
original  site  and  the  centre  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  Roma 
Quadrata,  fragments  of  whose  walls  have  been  brought  to  light  at 
several  places.  In  the  republican  period  it  was  occupied  by  private 
dwellings;  the  orator  Hortensius,  Catiline,  Cicero,  and  his  bitter 
enemy  the  tribune  Clodius  possessed  houses  here.  Augustus  was 
bom  on  the  Palatine,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  transferred 
his  residence  to  this  seat  of  the  ancient  kings.  His  buildings  covered 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  S.  hill.  They  included  besides  the 
palace  proper  (Domus  Augustana)  also  a  large  temple  of  Apollo 
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I  and  the  rlcli  Greek  and  Latin  library.    The  Emp.   Tiberius  bnilt 

j  another  palace  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill ,  perhaps  near  his  an- 

cestral house  (see  p.  234).  The  Palatine  did  not  afford  scope 
enough  for  the  senseless  extravagance  of  Nero ,  who  built  himself 
the  Qolden  House,  extending  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline 
(p.  224).  The  emperors  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  once  more  trans- 
ferred the  imperial  residence  to  the  Palatine,  enlarging  and  adorning 
the  buildings  of  Augustus.  The  Stadium  (p.  287)  was  erected  at  a 
later  period,  perhaps  by  Hadrian.  Septimius  Severua  extended  the 
imperial  abode  to  the  S.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hill.  Part  of  the 
Septixoniumj  an  edifice  several  stories  high,  erected  by  him  to  im- 
prove the  view  from  the  Yia  Appia,  which  ends  here,  was  still 
standing  in  the  16th  cent.,  but  it  was  at  length  removed  by  Six- 
tus  y.  The  Palatlum  participated  in  the  general  decline  of  the 
city.  It  was  inhabited  by  Odoacer  and  Theodorio,  but  from  the 
10th  cent,  onwards  the  ruins  were  occupied  by  monasteries,  forti- 
fied towers,  and  gardens. 

The  first  important  ezcavations,  directed  by  JBtancA«i»t,  took  place  in 
1726  in  the  Orti  Farnesianiy  or  Farnete  Qardent.  which  were  laid  oat  by 
Paul  in.  Farnese  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  N.E.  part  of  the  hill.  The 
Emp.  of  Bussia  began  another  aeries  of  ezca-vations  in  the  N.W.  corner 
in  1848,  bat  handed  over  the  ground  to  the  city  in  1867.  A  systematic 
excavation,  tinder  the  superintendence  of  the  architect  Comm.  Pietro  Rosa. 
was  begun  in  1861,  when  Xapoleon  III.  bought  the  Farnese  Gardens,  and 
has  been  continued  by  the  Italian  government,  which  acquired  the  gardens 
in  1870.  Many  interesting  topographical  discoveries  have  been  made, 
although  as  yet  few  works  of  art  have  been  found. 

The  excavations  are  open  to  the  public  daily  (see  pp.  126, 127).  The 
following  account  of  them  refers  mainly  to  the  best  preserved  remainsi 
which  may  be  visited  in  about  2-8  hrs.^  but  many  other  interesting  points 
may  be  added.  The  imposing  character  of  the  ruins,  coupled  with  the  beau- 
tify and  varied  views  commanded  by  the  Palatine,  renders  them  well 
worthy  of  repeated  visits.  ^  The  streets,  temples,  houses,  and  palaces  are 
all  indicated  by  notices,  with  referenc68  to  ancient  autnorities^  but  the 
identity  of  many  of  the  localities  is  doubtful,  and  the  names  assigned  to 
them  are  often  merely  coi^jectural.  —  Permission  to  sketch  and  take  mea- 
surements is  given  at  the  Ministero  deir  Istruzione  Pnbblica,  p.  183. 

The  Entrance  is  in  the  Via  S.  Teodoro  (PI.  II,  19,  in  the  Appx.), 
beside  the  church  mentioned  on  p.  238.  The  extensive  brick  ruins 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  probably  those  of  the  Temple  of 
Divus  Augustus,  The  front  faced  the  W.  Low  down  in  the  interior 
of  the  cella  are  paintings  of  the  11th  cent,  at  which  period  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  was  established  here. 

The  wooden  steps  ascend  from  the  entrance  directly  to  the  Cli- 
VU8  Victoria^  an  ancient  street  skirting  the  N.  angle  of  the  hill. 
Under  the  emperors,  when  sites  for  new  buildings  in  Rome  became 
scarce,  this  street  was  vaulted  over  with  massive  brick  arches. 
Beneath  these  we  may  reach  the  Casino  of  the  former  Villa  Far- 
nese. We  new  mount  the  steps  to  the  right  to  the  remains  of  the 
Palaee  of  Tiberius,  the  site  of  which  is  covered  with  gardens.  The 
front  of  the  N.  spur,  where  there  is  now  a  small  plantation  of  oaks, 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  Forum  and  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
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stantine.  It  was  from  near  thia  spot  that  the  mad  Caligula  caused 
a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  intercourse  with  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  whose  xepie- 
sentative  on  earth  he  pretended  to  be.  Farther  on  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Capitol,  the  valley  of  the  Yelabrum,  and  the  Vicus 
Tuscus.  —  The  small  wooden  staircase  at  the  end  descends  to  the  — 
House  of  Livia  (Domus  LwiaeJ,  which  is  recognizable  by  its 
modern  zinc  roof.  This  house,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
midst  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
house  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of  Tiberius,  to  which  his 
mother  Livia  also  retired  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  marry 
whom  she  had  divorced  her  first  husband.    The  entrance  is  at  the 

E.  corner. 

A  flight  of  six  steps  descends  to  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  vaulted 
Vestibulcm,  whence  we  enter  a  quadrangular  Coubt,  originally '  partly 
covered,  adjoining  which  are  three  chambers  opposite  the  entrance.  The 
admirable  Mural  Paintings  here  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  kind 
known.  The  principal  pictures  in  the  GsNTBiJi  Boom  represent  large 
windows  whence  a  view  of  mythological  scenes  is  obtained  \  on  the  right 
is  lo  guarded  by  Argus,  while  Mercury  approaches  to  release  her^  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  Polyphemus  and  Galatea.  The  admirable 
perspective  in  the  picture  of  Galatea  is  best  seen  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Atrium.  The  two  smaller  sacrificial  scenes  in  the  comers,  above,  aflbrd  a 
good  example  of  an  ancient  kind  of  picture,  which  like  the  mediaeval 
altar- triptychs  could  be  closed  b^  two  folding  shutters  or  wings.  By  the  left 
wall  are  leaden  water-pipes  with  inscriptions  from  which  the  ownership 
of  this  house  has  been  gathered.  The  walls  of  the  Boou  on  the  Right  arc 
adorned  with  magnificent  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruits,  from  which 
masks  and  other  Bacchanalian  objects  depend  between  columns ;  the  walls 
of  the  Roou  OK  THE  Lkft  are  divided  into  brown  sections  edged  with 
red  and  green ,  above  which  are  light  arabesques  between  winged  figures 
on  a  white  ground.  Adjoining  the  right  side  of  the  court  is  the  oblong 
rectangular  Tkiclinium,  or  dining-room,  recognizable  by  the  Inscription, 
with  walls  painted  bright  red.  The  two  large  central  paintings  represent 
landscapes.  On  the  entrance-wall,  above,  are  two  glass  vases  with  fruits. 
—  At  the  back  of  the  house  are  the  unpretending  Offices  (bedrooms,  store- 
rooms, etc.). 

The  large  temple  on  the  lofty  square  substructure  on  the  W. 
peak  of  the  hill  is  groundlessly  named  the  Auguratorium,  or  place 
where  the  auspices  were  consulted.  It  has  also  been  described, 
with  equal  uncertainty,  as  a  Temple  of  Victory  or  a  Temple  of  the 
Magna  Mater  (from  a  statue  of  Cybele  found  in  the  neighbourhood). 
Farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol,  we  observe  considerable 
remains  of  squared  stone  buildings  of  very  ancient  appearance.  A 
flight  of  steps  (Scalae  Caci  ?)  hewn  in  the  rock  and  defended  by  a 
wall  and  gate,  descends  to  the  Circus  Maxlmus  (p.  241).  Adjoining 
are  the  remains  of  private  houses  of  several  stories,  with  baths  and 
mosaic  pavements. 

To  the  right  as  we  quit  the  House  of  Livia  is  a  covered  passage 
(Cryptoporticusjj  with  stucco  ornamentation  (partly  converted  into 
lime  by  the  water  of  a  fish-pond  or  piscina  above).  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  the  conspirators  in 
39  A.D.  At  the  end  of  the  passage,  to  the  right,  is  the  Area  Palaiii, 
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tlxe  open  space  in  front  of  the  imperial  palace,  to  which  a  street, 

diverging  at  the  Arch  of  Titus,  led  up  from  the  Sacra  Via  (p.  216). 
On  the  Area  Palatii  were  the  scanty  remains  of  several  buildings,  the 
names  Of  which  carry  us  back  to  the  most  ancient  days  of  Home.  Among 
these  is  the  temple  of  JnpiUr  JStator ,  the  foundation  of  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  Bomalns,  and  which  was  situated  near  the  J\)ria  Mugiomt* 
(The  identification  of  this  temple  has,  however,  recently  been  questioned). 
Below  us  in  the  foreground,  near  the  inscription  '-Rama  Q«a<frato%  are 
some  remains  of  the  wall  of  this,  the  most  ancient  city,  constructed  of 
regularly-hewn  blocks  of  tufa. 

The  Domns  Augpistana,  or  imperial  palace ,  whose  front  was 
turned  towards  the  Area  Palatii  and  the  Sacra  Via,  is  now  frequently 
6ali«d  DomuB  Flatjia,  heeause  the  greater  part  of  the  excavated  por- 
tion dates  from  a  later  additloD,  perhaps  huilt  by  Domitian.  Before 
the  front  was  an  elevated  vestibule  of  cipoUino  columns,  with  three 
projections  resemhling  halconies,  approached  by  flights  of  steps  at 
each  end.  The  present  approach  is  by  a  paved  path  to  the  left, 
traversing  the  '  Vestigia  Roma  Quadratcb\ 

The  accessihle  remains  of  the  palace  belong  eutirely  to  the  re* 
ception  and  state  apartments  and  include  no  part  of  the  private 
rooms,  which  prohably  lie  buried  beneath  the  former  Villa  Mills 
(comp.  p.  237  and  the  plan).  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  there- 
fore, shows  little  resemblance  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Roman  dwell- 
ing-house, such  as  those  of  Pompeii. 

From  the  vestibule  open  three  spacious  rooms.  The  one  in  the 
middle,  known  as  the  Ta^linwn,  was  the  Aula  Regia,  or  throne- 
room,  in  which  the  emperor  granted  audiences.  This  extensive 
hall,  39  yds.  by  49  yds.,  with  its  large  semicircular  apse  which  was 
occupied  by  the  throne,  and  its  six  niches,  alternately  round  and 
square,  containing  the  now  empty  pedestals,  was  originally  entirely 
covered ;  but  an  adequate  idea  of  its  magniflcence  can  hardly  now 
be  formed,  aa  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  decorated  ceiling ,  while 
the  walls  have  lost  their  marble  coTering,  the  niches  their  columns, 
and  the  pedestals  their  colossal  figures  (two  are  now  in  Parma). 

The  room  adjoining  the  Tablinum  on  the  £.  contains  a  small 
square  altar  in  marble  with  figures  of  the  Genius  Familiaris  and  the 
Lares.  The  former  stands  in  front  vtdth  covered  head ;  the  latter  are 
represented  at  the  sides  in  the  conventional  style  of  Pompeian  works 
of  the  kind,  with  boots,  a  short  *chiton',  a  *rhyton'  or  drinking-horn 
in  the  raised  hand,  and  a  ^situla'  or  pitcher  in  the  other.  This  has 
caused  the  room  to  be  erroneously  named  the  Lararium,  or  chapel 
of  the  Lares  or  household  gods.  Behind  are  the  remains  of  a  stair- 
case asiisending  to  an  upper  floor. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Tablinum  lies  the  BasUicaj  where  the  emperor 
administered  justice.  The  semicircular  tribune  was  separated  from 
the  space  for  litigants  by  a  marble  screen,  a  fragment  of  which  still 
stands.  This  space  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  colonnade. 
The  nnfluted  columns  were  adorned  with  bronze  ornaments,  the 
holes  for  fastening  which  are  still  visible. 
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To  the  S.W.  of  the  tablinnm  is  the  Peristyliumj  two-thirds  of 
which  only  have  been  excavated  (one-third  on  the  S.  side  being 
covered  by  the  former  Villa  Mills),  a  square  garden,  58  yds.  wide, 
originally  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  Its  imposing  dimensions  and 
a  few  traces  of  its  marble  covering  now  alone  witness  to  its  andent 
magnificence.    The  open  space  in  the  centre  was  doubtless  occupied 

by  fountains,  trees,  and  flowers. 

At  the  N.W.  comer  steps  descend  to  two  sabterranean  chambers  con- 
taining traces  of  stucco  decorations  and  painting.  These  belonged  to  a 
private  house  of  the  republican  period,  over  which  the  imperial  palaces 
were  erected. 

Opening  on  the  peristyle  along  its  entire  width  was  the  2Vic2i- 
nium,  or  large  dining-hall  (Jovia  Coenatio)^  whence  the  diners  could 
eojoy  a  view  of  the  fountains  and  trees  in  the  garden.  In  the  semi- 
circular apse  on  the  W.  wall  most  of  the  marble  and  porphyry  cover- 
ing of  the  pavement  stUl  exists  (poor  and  irregular,  dating  from  a 
late  restoration).  The  remains  of  the  pavement  and  covering  of  the 
wall  on  the  N.W.  side  are  more  scanty.  —  Adjacent  to  the  latter  is 
the  Nymphaeuniy  or  4nside  garden'  for  the  hot  season,  containing  an 
elliptical  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  fountain  covered  with 
partly-preserved  marble  slabs,  and  once  used  as  a  stand  for  plants. 

The  other  smaller  chambers,  extending  along  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
palace,  are  less  interesting ,  and  their  purposes  are  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. The  same  may  be  said  of  those  adjoining  the  back  of  the 
dining-hall  on  the  S.W.  We  first  enter  a  Colonnade ,  with  six  ci- 
pollino  columns  (two  entire,  the  others  in  fragments).  A  view  is 
obtained,  through  the  broken  pavement,  of  the  original  level  over 
which  the  emperors  built.  Farther  on  are  two  other  rooms,  with 
semicircular  terminations  and  niches  in  the  walls,  which  are  erron- 
eously termed  the  Academia  and  Bibliotheea. 

To  the  W.  of  the  imperial  palace,  between  the  Nymphssum  and 
the  casino  of  the  Famese  Gardens,  lies  a  ruined  temple,  of  which 
only  the  substructures  and  steps  remain.  This  is  apparently  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor ^  erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by 
Fabius  Maximus  at  the  Battle  of  Sentinum ,  B.  G.  295.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  26  steps  in  five  flights.  A  round  pedestal  with  an  in- 
scription, on  the  4th  landing,  was  a  votive  offering  of  Domitius 
Oalvinus,  who  triumphed  over  Spain  in  B.C.  36;  the  upper  half 
has  been  destroyed.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  we  reach  the  nearly 
square  substructure  of  the  temple,  the  great  age  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  stumps  of  peperino  columns,  once  covered  with  stucco. 

We  follow  the  path  descending  amongst  shrubs  opposite  the 
front  of  the  temple,  and  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  to  reach  the 
ruins  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of 
the  S.  facade  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  including  a  large  Exedra  in 
the  form  of  a  flat  arch.  Into  this  is  built  the  gardener's  house 
below  the  former  Villa  Mills,  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  which 
peep  down  from  above.    Beyond  the  house  we  ascend  to  an  open 
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Spaob,  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  imposing  ruins.  These  belong 
to  palaces  which  mainly  owed  their  existence  to  the  later  emperors, 
particularly  to  Beptimiiu  Sevenu,  after  a  great  fire  in  191.  The 
excavations  begun  here  by  Pius  IX.  have  unearthed  many  ol  the 
lower  chambers  of  these  palaces  and  earlier  buildings.  The  irre- 
gnlarity  of  the  arrangement  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the 
uses  of  the  different  rooms  except  in  a  few  cases. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Stadium,  which  separated  the 
buildings  of  Septimins  Severus  from  the  palace  of  Augustus  (to  the 
N.E.  lies  the  convent  of  S.  Bonaventura,  p.  224,  and  to  our  left  the 
suppressed  convent  in  the  former  Villa  Mills}.  Although  not  men- 
tioned by  any  known  author ,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
stadium,  or  race-course.  The  oblong  space  originally  occupied  by 
the  stadium  (175  yds.  long  by  52  yds.  wide)  was  enclosed  by  a 
colonnade,  consisting  of  pillars  of  masonry  encrusted  with  marble, 
with  half-columns  in  front  of  them ;  while  it  was  divided  into  two 
parallel  courses  by  means  of  a  wall  running  down  the  middle. 
In  the  centre,  to  the  right,  the  colonnade  was  ai^oined  by  three 
chambers  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  covered  by  the  imposing  apse  of 
a  later  edifice.  The  third  of  these  still  shows  traces  of  mural  paint- 
ings (now  indistinct)  and  of  a  mosaic  pavement.  In  the  large  central 
chamber  the  beginning  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  is  distinctly  traceable. 
Brick-stamps  bearing  the  name  of  Theodoric  have  been  found,  and 
at  some  very  late  period  the  original  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  altered.  The  spaces  between  the  columns  of  the  portico 
were  walled  up  with  brick  and  tufa  and  the  whole  E.  part  of  the 
building,  between  the  apse  and  S.  Bonaventura,  was  separated 
from  the  rest.  In  the  middle  of  the  space  is  a  marble  base  with 
figures  of  deities.  Some  of  the  numerous  architectural  fragments 
show  fairly  good  workmanship. 

Ascending  towards  the  S.  from  the  E.  end  of  the  Stadium,  and 
passing  the  back  of  the  apse,  the  lofty  proportions  and  coffered  vault- 
ing of  which  should  be  observed,  we  reach  the  remains  of  the  Severus 
Palace  itself.  Rooms  with  heating-apparatus  and  baths  have  been 
recognised  here,  but  the  general  plan  is  not  clear.  Proceeding  be- 
tween insignificant  ruins,  we  reach  a  point  affording  a  good  view  of 
the  Stadium,  and  then  cross  a  paved  bridge  to  a  Belvedere  supported 
by  three  lower  stories,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  *Vibw  in 
all  directions. 

Towards  the  E.  tower  the  rains  of  the  Colosseom,  nearer  are  five  arches 
of  the  Aqtta  Claudia  (p.  166),  which  auppUed  the  Palatine  with  watery  more 
to  the  right  (S.)  are  the  churches  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  Lateran, 
in  the  foreground  S.  Gregorio,  and  above  it  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  and  the 
cuino  of  the  Villa  Mattel.  Stall  farther  to  the  right  appear  the  ruins  of  the 
Thermae  of  Garacalla  !(the  two  towers  beyond,  to  the  left,  belong  to  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano),  and  S.  Balbina  with  its  lofty  tower;  farther  off,  8.  Saba, 
with  its  two-storied  vestibule,  and  still  more  distant  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tioa,  and  in  the  Campagna  8.  Paolo  Fuori  le  M ura ;  then  the  Ayentine  with 
its  three  churches  \  on  the  slope  the  white  tombstones  of  the  Jewish  burial- 
ground  \  and  lastly,  to  the  17.,  the  Janiculum  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter*s. 
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We  recross  tbe  bridge,  turn  slightly  to  the  right,  and  passing 
the  remains  of  a  black  and  white  mosaic  pavement,  reach  after 
about  100  paces  a  modern  staircase.  This  we  descend  to  the  S. 
edge  of  the  hill  and  thence  return  through  the  corridor  to  the  space 
in  firont  of  the  stadium  (p.  237).  Instead  of  passing  the  gardener's 
house,  we  now  descend  to  the  left  to  a  series  of  chambers  on  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Palatine,  below  the  verandah  of  the  former  Villa  Mills. 
These  belonged  to  the  — 

PcBdagogium,  or  school  for  the  imperial  slaves,  who,  like  those  of 
all  the  wealthier  Romans,  received  a  careful  education.  A  portico  of 
granite  columns,  one  of  which  still  remains,  with  a  marble  entabla- 
ture now  supported  by  pillars  of  masonry,  lay  in  Aront  of  these  apart- 
ments. The  walls  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  sketches  (j^raffHi^ 
done  with  the  stilusy  or  ancient  substitute  for  a  pen),  drawings, 
names,  and  sentences  (one  of  which,  'Gorinthus  exit  de  psdagogio*, 
furnished  the  clue  to  the  ancient  name  of  this  building).  The  cari- 
cature of  the  Oruciflxion,  mentioned  at  p.  169,  was  found  here. 
Since  the  excavation,  these  scrawls  have  become  very  indistinct  flrom 

exposure  to  the  weather. 

On  tbe  left  wall  of  the  Third  Boom  if  the  sketch  of  a  mUl  driven  by 
an  ass,  under  which  was  written,  '•labora  ouelU  quomodo  9{fo  la^oraoi  ei  pro 

derit  tibi\  The  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier  is  also  scratched  on  this  wall. 
On  the  posterior  wall  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  names  is  Felici^  in  large 
letters,  both  Greek  and  Roman.  —  On  each  side  of  the  central  semicir^ 
cular  chamber  with  a  square  niche  lies  a  small  irregularly-shaped  chamber  ^ 
that  on  the  right  is  adorned  with  mural  paintings  (Fortuna,  etc.). 

About  3  min.  farther  on  is  a  modern  house,  on  the  front  of 
which  is  a  bust  of  Francesco  Bianchini  (d.  1729),  distinguished  for 
his  excavations  on  the  Palatine.  Here ,  in  its  ancient  position, 
stands  an  altar  (Ara)  of  travertine,  with  an  ancient  inscription  (^sei 
deo  sei  deivae  sacrum\  etc.),  'dedicated  to  an  unknown  God',  and 
probably  reerected  in  100  B.  C.  by  the  praetor  Sextius  Calvinus. 
Then  to  the  right,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  hill,  is  the  largest  existing 
fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  (p.  232),  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  tufa  placed  alternately  lengthwise  and  breadth- 
wise, without  mortar.  It  was  originally  40-48  ft.  in  height,  but  is 
now  13  ft.  only.  Behind  it  is  a  grotto,  quite  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  Lupercdi  in  which  the  she-wolf  sought  refuge  when  driven 
from  the  twins  by  the  shepherds. 

Hence  we  proceed,  past  the  back  of  the  church  of  S.  Teodoro, 
to  the  exit. 

e.  Velabnim  and  Fonun  Boarium. 

The  deep-sunken  and  swampy  valley  separating  the  N.  slope  of 
the  Palatine  from  the  Capitol  formed  the  important  link  between 
the  Forum  and  the  Tiber.  It  was  inhabited  even  under  the  kings, 
and  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Vieus  Tuaeus  (comp. 
p.  217).  The  direction  of  its  main  street  was  very  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  modem  Via  S.  Teodoro.  To  the  left,  a  little  back  from 
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the  street,  is  the  low-lying  round  chtfrchof  S.  Teodoro  [PI.  II,  19; 
open  onFrid.  till  9  a.m.).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  probably  ocenpies  the  site  of  an  antique  temple.  In 
the  Interior  is  a  Christian  mosaic  of  the  7th  century.  To  the  left  of 
this  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Palatine  (p.  238). 

A  little  beyond  S.  Teodoro  the  street  divides.  We  descend  by  the 
second  side-street  on  the  right  to  the  ancient  Yelab&um,  a  quarter 
prolonged  towards  the  Forum  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus  (p.  237),  and 
towards  the  river  by  the  Forum  Boarium. 

T<»  the  right  is  S.  Giorgio  in  Yelabro  (PI.  II,  19 ;  generally 
GloMd ;  visitors  knock  at  the  door  to  the  left,  behind  the  Arcus  Ar- 
g^ntarloTum),  founded  in  the  4th  cent. ,  re-erected  by  Leo  II.  in  682 
and  dedicated  to  SS.  George  and  Sebastian,  and  subsequently  often 
restored.  The  portico,  according  to  the  metrical  inscription,  dates 
firom  one  of  these  restorations.  (In  the  middle  ages  the  word  Vela- 
brum  was  altered  to  *velum  aureum'.)  The  interior  is  a  basilica  with 
aisles,  16  antique  columns,  and  an  old  canopy  (p.  lix).  The  frescoes 
of  Giotto  (?)  in  the  tribuna  have  been  painted  over. 

Adjacent  to  the  church  is  the  small  Arch  of  the  Money-Changers 
{^Arcus  Argentariorum ;  PI.  II,  19),  which,  according  to  the  in- 
scription ,  was  erected  by  the  money-changers  and  merchants  of  the 
Forum  Boarium  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  wife  and 
sons.  The  sadly  damaged  sculptures  represent  victims  and  sacrifl- 
dal  utensils.  —  Farther  on  is  the  *  Janus  Qnadrifrons  (^Areo  di  Giano ; 
PI.  II,  19),  an  arched  passage  with  four  facades,  of  the  later  im- 
perial age ,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  Gon- 
stantine  the  Great.  Above  It  once  rose  a  second  story.  —  From  this 
point  to  the  Tiber  stretched  in  antiquity  an  extensive  square  known 
as  the  Forum  Boarium,  or  cattle-market. 

Proceeding  through  the  low  brick  archways  opposite  the  Arcus 
Argentarius ,  and  passing  a  mill ,  we  reach  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
(PI.  II,  16),  constructed  by  the  Tarquinii  for  the  drainage  of  the  Forum 
and  the  adjacent  low  ground  (p.  213).  It  is  the  earliest  knovm  ap- 
plication of  the  arch  in  Rome ,  and  has  defied  the  vicissitudes  of 
more  than  2000  years.  Two-thirds  of  the  depth  are  now  filled  up. 
A  basin  wag  formed  here.  Into  which  springs  were  conducted  to  produce 
a  ourrefBt  through  the  Cloaca.  In  the  mill  (20-30  c.)  is  seen  the 
continuation  of  the  Cloaca  tawards  the  Forum,  and  from  the  Ponte 
Rotto  (p.  240)  its  infiux  into  the  Tiber.  The  Cloaca  is  constructed 
of  peperino  with  occasional  layers  of  travertine,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
peperino  entirely. 

Following  the  street  beyond  the  arch  of  Janus,  and  passing  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Cerchi  (p.  241),  we  reach  the  Piazza 
BoooA  DELLA  Vekita,  (tramway,  p.  165),  which  partly  coincides 
with  the  Fosum  Boarium;  in  the  centre  is  a  pleasing  baroque  fountain 
erected  in  1715  after  Biieaechevi's  design  (group  of  Tritons  by  Afo- 
ratti).  The  Via  Bocca  della  Verit^i  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza 
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Montanaia  (p.  196).  —  To  the  left,  atthefootof  theAventine,  isih« 
churcli  of  — 

B.  Xaxia  in  Coiniedin  (PI.  II,  16),  sometlnieB  called  Boeca  deUa 
Verity  from  the  ancient  mouth  of  a  fountain  to  the  left  in  the  poi- 
tlcO;  Into  which,  according  to  a  medisBval  belief,  the  ancient  Romans 
thxuBt  their  right  hands  when  taking  an  oath.  The  church  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple,  perhaps  the  Temple  of  Fortune  founded  hy  King 
Seryiu8(?),  ten  columns  of  which  are  huilt  into  the  walls  (three  on  the 
left  side,  the  others  in  the  front  wall).  The  nave  also  is  borne  by 
twenty  ancient  columns.  The  edifice,  which  is  said  to  date  from 
the  3rd  cent. ,  was  rebuilt  in  the  8th  by  Hadrian  I. ,  who  erected 
the  beautiful  campanile  (p.  Ix),  and  it  has  since  been  frequently 
restored.  'Gosmedin'  is  the  name  of  a  square  at  Constantinople , 
the  church  haying  originally  belonged  to  a  Greek  brotherhood, 
whence  it  is  also  known  as  8.  Maria  in  Sehola  Oraeea,  It  is  at  present 
being  restored. 

Interior.  —  The  beaatifal  opoa  Alexandrinum  of  the  pavement  merits 
inspection.  In  the  nave  are  preserved  remains  of  the  8th  cent,  choir;  on 
the  right  and  left  are  two  handsome  ambones  and  a  candelabrum  for  Easter 
ceremonies.  Canopy  of  the  high-altar  by  Adeodatut  (14th  cent.).  In  the 
apse  a  handsome  episcopal  throne  executed,  like  the  pavement,  about  1120 
by  order  of  Cardinal  Alphanus,  and  an  old  Hadonna.  The  sacristy  contains 
a  mosaic  (Adoration  of  the  Magi),  originally  presented  to  St.  Peter^s  by 
John  YII.  in  706.  The  venerable  crypt  is  borne  by  four  columns  of 
granite  and  two  of  marble. 

The  Via  delta  8alara  (see  p.  242)  runs  hence  to  the  S.,  towards 
the  Porta  S.  Paolo. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  stands  a  small  and  picturesque 
*Bound  Temple,  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  uncertain  (Btreulea 
Victor?  Mater  Mabuta?)  consisting  of  twenty  Corinthian  columns. 
The  ancient  entablature  and  roof  and  one  of  the  columns  next  to 
the  river  have  disappeared.  Beneath  the  present  poor  wooden  roof 
lies  the  little  church  otS,  Maria  del  Sole  or  S.  Stefano  deUe  Carroxu, 

A  new  iron-bridge,  connects  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Yerltli  with 
Trastevere  (Lungarina,  p.  322).  Adjacent,  upstream,  is  the  solitary 
remaining  pillar  of  the  ancient  Pons  i£mi2tu«,  built  in  181  B.  C, 
the  position  of  which  exposed  it  to  frequent  injury  from  inundations. 
The  two  arches  next  the  left  bank  were  carried  away  by  the  great 
flood  of  1598,  after  which  it  was  called  Fonte  Botto,  a  name  which 
has  now  also  passed  to  the  new  bridge.  Below  the  new  bridge  Is  the 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  239),  the  arch  of  which,  preserved 
below  an  arch  of  the  new  quays,  may  be  seen  from  the  bridge  when 
the  river  is  not  too  high. 

To  the  right  of  the  bridge  is  a  second  small  and  well-preserved 
*"  Temple  (converted  in  880  into  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Egiiiaeajf 
dating,  as  its  style  seems  to  indicate,  from  the  close  of  the  Republic. 
It  i^  an  Ionic  pseudoperipteros,  with  4  columns  at  each  end,  and  7  on 
each  side;  but  those  of  the  portico,  which  is  now  built  up,  were 
alone  detached,  the  others  being  merely  decorative  half-columns.  The 
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ediflcid  is  built  of  tufa,  with  the  projecting  and  sculptuied  parts  of 
travertine,  the  whole  overlaid  with  stucco.  Its  designation  is  un- 
ascertained, and  there  is  no  authority  for  assigning  it  (as  is  com- 
monly done)  to  Fortuna  Virilis.  The  interior  is  uninteresting. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cross-street  is  the  picturesque  House 
of  Creacentiua  (PI.  II,  16),  or  Casa  di  Bienzi,  or  di  PUato^  as 
it  is  commonly  called ,  constructed  of  brick  with  a  singular  admix- 
ture of  antique  fragments.  On  the  side,  Via  del  Ricovero,  a  long 
inscription  records  that  this  lofty  house  was  erected  by  Nicholas, 
son  of  Grescens,  foremost  and  descended  from  the  foremost,  not 
from  motives  of  ambition,  but  to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome\ 
The  Crescentii  were  the  most  powerful  noble  family  in  Rome  at  the 
close  of  the  10th  cent.,  but  no  scion  of  the  name  of  Nicholas  can  be 
traced,  and  the  house,  the  oldest  existing  specimen  of  mediaeval 
domestic  architecture  in  Rome,  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than  the  11th 
or  12th  cent.  (comp.  p.  lix).  The  building  was  originally  much 
larger,  and  was  intended  to  command  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber. 

To  the  N.,  following  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  we  may  reach  the 
Theatre  of  MarceUus  (p.  196). 

Near  the  Piazza  dbi  Geeohi  (p.  239),  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the 
Palatine,  lies  the  church  of  S.  Afiastasia  (PI.  II,  19),  mentioned  as 
early  as  499,  and  finally  modernised  during  the  Idth  century.  By 
the  buttresses  of  the  interior  the  ancient  columns  are  still  standing. 
In  the  left  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Card.  Angelo  Mai  (d.  1854). 
Below  the  church  are  ancient  structures  belonging  to  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  still  earlier  remains  of  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata. 

Between  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  along  which  now  runs 
the  Via  db'  Cebchi  (PI.  Ill,  19),  and  the  Aventine,  was  situated 
the  Circus  Maximus,  which  was  originally  instituted  by  the  kings, 
afterwards  extended  by  Csssar  and  furnished  with  stone  seats,  and 
lastly  more  highly  decorated  by  the  emperors.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
it  was  capable  of  containing260,000  spectators,  and  after  subsequent 
extensions  the  number  of  places  was  increased  to  385,000.  The  last 
race  which  took  place  here  was  under  the  auspices  of  King  Totlla 
in  549,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  to  a  great  extent  in  ruins.  In 
the  centre  ran  a  epina^  or  longitudinal  wall  which  connected  the 
metae,  or  goals,  and  bounded  the  course.  With  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions, the  walls  of  the  circus  have  disappeared;  but  its  form  is 
distinctly  traceable  from  a  higher  point,  such  as  the  Palatine.  —  The 
Jewish  Cemetery  lies  within  the  Circus,  at  the  base  of  the  Aventine 
(entr.  from  the  Via  dell'  Orto  degli  Ebrei,  the  first  turning  to  the 
left  from  the  Via  di  S.  Sabina).  A  pretty  view  of  the  Palatine  and 
the  S.  quarters  of  the  city  is  enjoyed  hence. 
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f.  The  Aventine.  Monte  Testaeeio.   Pyramid  of  Oestins. 

TnAKvrxr  from  the  Piazza  di  Venez'a  by  the  Piazza  Bocea  delta  Veritd, 
and  the  Porta  Paolit  to  S.  P^toUx  Fuorf\  see  pp.  166,  166,  and  No.  7,  p.  2 
of  the  Appendix. 

The  Aventine  (150  ft.),  anciently  the  principal  seat  of  the  Ro- 
man Plebs,  and  also  afteiwards  densely  peopled,  Is  now  occupied  by 
monasteries  and  vineyards  only,  and  is  still  hardly  touched  by  the 
modern  bnilding  activity. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  Via  dblla  Salaba  (PL  111,  16), 
beginning  at  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Yeritk  (p.  239),  and  continued 
by  the  Via  della  Maamokata  (p.  243).  Immediately  beyond  S.  Maria 
in  Gosmedin  (p.  240)  and  2min.  farther,  at  the  small  Chapel  of  8t. 
ArmOj  streets  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Salara,  both  ascend- 
ing to  the  Aventine. 

The  second  of  these,  the  Vicolo  di  8.  Sahina,  reaches  the  top  of 
\\\Q  Aventine  in  5  minutes.  The  extensive  remains  of  tnfa  walls, 
which  bound  the  vigna  to  the  right  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  date 
from  a  Castle,  whence  in  the  13th  cent,  the  Savelli  commanded  the 
river  and  the  road  on  its  banks.  Higher  up,  in  the  Via  di  8,  8ahina 
are  the  three  Churches  on  the  Aventine  (S.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio, 
S.  Maria  Aventina),  situated  close  together. 

*S.  Babina  (PI.  Ill,  16),  which  probably  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple,  was  erected  in  425,  in  the  pontificate  of  CcBlestlne  I.,  by 
Petrus,  an  Illyrian  priest,  and  restored  in  the  13th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries.  Honorius  III.  presented  the  church,  along  with  the  old 
papal  palace  adjoining  it,  to  St.  Dominic,  who  made  it  the  head- 
quarters of  his  Order.  It  is  usually  entered  by  a  side-door;  if  closed, 
\isitors  ring  at  the  door  to  the  left,  and  proceed  through  the  mon- 
astery to  the  old  portico,  now  built  up,  and  the  principal  portal.  The 
doors  are  adorned  with  scriptural  scenes  carved  in  wood  (5th  cent.). 

Comp.  p.  Iviii. 

The  INTKBIOB,  with  its  twenty-four  ancient  Corinthian  colamns  of  Par- 
ian marble  and  open  roof,  has  retained  the  character  of  an  early  Christian 
basilica  almost  unimpaired.  —  Entbancb-Wall:  Over  tiie  door,  an  ad- 
mirable Mosaic  (6th  cent.);  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  founder^ 
on  the  left  a  flgure  emblematical  of  the  Ecclesia  ex  Circumcisione  (Jewish 
Christians),  on  the  right  that  of  the  Ecclesia  ex  Gentibus  (Gentile  Christians). 
—  Navb.  On  the  pavement  in  the  centre  is  the  tomb  of  Hunio  da  Zamora, 
principal  of  the  Dominican  order  (d.  1900),  adorned  with  mosaic.  '-  At  the 
end  of  the  Right  Aislb,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Dominicus,  the  ^Madonna 
del  Bosario  with  SS.  Dominicus  and  Catharine,  an  altar-piece  by  Saaso- 
ferrato,  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  The  other  paintings  (by  the  Zuceheri 
and  others)  are  of  no  great  value. 

The  small  garden  of  the  former  Domir^ican  Monastery^  adjoining 
the  church,  contains  an  old  orange-tree  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  St.  Dominic.  The  handsome  cloisters  (p.  Iviii),  with  lOo  small 
columns ,  and  the  large  garden  belong  to  a  Military  Hospital  and 
are  generally  inaccessible. 

S.  Messio  (PI.  in,  16)  is  an  ancient  church  with  an  entrance- 
court.    The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown  ,  but  it  was  re-conse- 
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crated  by  Honorius  III.  after  the  recovery  of  the  relics  of  the  saint 
in  1217.  In  1426  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Jerome.  In  the  neighbouring  monastery  a  blind  asylum  (Istiiuto  dc' 
Ciechi)  has  been  established.  We  enter  the  fore>Gonrt,  and,  if  the 
church  is  closed,  ring  at  the  door  on  the  left  (^2  ''•)• 

The  Intsbiok  was  modernised  In  1750,  and  again  recently.  The  X. 
aisle  contains  a  well  and  a  wooden  staircase  belonging  to  the  house  of  the 
parents  of  the  saint,  which  formerly  stood  on  this  site.  In  the  choir  are 
a  bishop's  throne  and  two  small  columns  adorned  with  mosaic,  according 
to  the  inscription  the  remains  of  a  work  of  19  columns  by  Jacobui  Oosmas 
(p.  lix). 

A  small  piazza  is  next  reached,  where  the  route  to  Porta  S.  Paolo 

(p.  244)  turns  to  the  left.  The  brown  door  No.  40,  to  the  right  in 
this  piazza ,  with  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta  aboYO  it,  contains  a  brass-bound  aperture  above  the  keyhole, 
through  which  is  obtained  a  celebrated  View  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  garden.  (Adm.  to  the 
garden  and  to  S.  Maria  Aventiua,  pp.  126,  127;  ring  at  the  door; 

fee  1/2  fr.)- 

S.  Kaxia  Aventina  (PI.  Ill,  17),  also  called  del  Priorato^  belongs 
to  the  Maltese  Order,  which  celebrates  its  periodical  festivals  here. 
This  church,  founded  perhaps  as  early  as  the  10th  cent.,  was  restored 
under  Rus  Y.,  and  remodelled  by  the  Grand  Prior  Card.  Giov.  Batt. 
Rezzonico  from  plans  by  Piranesi  in  1765. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  on  which  the 
deceased  (head  unfinished),  surrounded  by  Minerva  and  the  Muses,  is 
represented)  the  remains  of  a  Bishop  Spinelli  were  afterwards  placea  in 
it.  Also  a  statue  of  Piranesi  (d.  1778),  and  the  monuments  of  several 
members  of  the  Maltese  Order:  Grand  Master  Ric.  Garacciolo  (d.  1395)^ 
Gio.  Diedo,  Grand  Prior  of  Venice  and  nephew  of  Pope  Eugene  III. ;  the 
^baillis'  Bart.  Garafl'a  (beside  the  altar,  to  the  right),  and  Sergio  Seripando 
(first  recess  to  the  left  of  the  entrance),  of  the  15th  century.  The  third 
recess  to  the  left  contains  a  remarkable  marble  reliquary  of  the  13th  cent., 
roughly  wrought  after  the  pattern  of  an  antique  funeral-urn. 

The  garden  contains  one  of  the  finest  palm-trees  in  Rome,  in- 
jured by  a  cannon-ball  during  the  siege  of  1849.  This  garden,  and 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Villa  Maoistralb  of  the  Maltese  Order, 
which  adjoins  the  church,  commands  a  picturesque  view  of  Rome, 
the  Campagna,  and  the  mountains,  now,  like  many  similar  views, 
gradually  being  built  up.  The  2nd  floor  contains  a  large  saloon,  hung 
with  portraits  of  all  the  grand-masters  (74)  from  Prater  Gerhardus 
(1113)  down  to  the  present  Grand  Master  Oeschi. 

The  above-named  road  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  descends  in  10  min. 
to  the  Via  della  Marmorata. 

The  Via  dblla  Mabmoeata  (PI.  Ill,  16,  17)  reaches  the  Tiber 
in  6  min.  fromUhe  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity,  and 'skirts  the  river 
for  about  2  min.,  affording  to  the  right  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  the 
PonteRotto  and  the  Capitol.  On  the  river-bank  was  the  Marmorata, 
the  landing-place  and  dep6t  of  the  unwrought  Carrara  marble.  Op- 
posite lies  the  harbour  of  Ripa  Grande,  in  front  the  large  Ospizio 
di  S.  Michele  (p.  324). 

16* 
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The  street  now  leaves  the  river  and  leads  S.E.  towards  the  Porta 
S.  Paolo.  The  former  Prati  del Popolo  Romano,  between  the  street  and 
the  river,  are  now  occupied  by  anew  quarter  of  ugly  tenement  houses. 

After  6  min.  the  road  from  the  churches  on  the  Aventine  de- 
scends from  the  left  (p.  243).  Just  beyond  this  the  street  is  crossed 
by  the  Via  Galvani,  leading  on  the  left  to  S.  Saba,  S.  Prisca 
(p.  246),  and  the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  241),  and  on  the  right  to  the 
river,  Mte.  Testaccio,  and  the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

The  *Konte  Testaccio  (PI.  Ill,  15)  is  an  isolated  mound, 
115  ft.  in  height  and  about  1000  paces  in  circumference,  rising 
above  the  Tiber,  and  consisting,  as  the  name  indicates,  entirely 
of  broken  pottery.  It  is  formed  of  the  large  earthenware  jars  (am- 
phoraB)  chiefly  from  Spain  and  Africa  which  ■were  unpacked  at  the 
neighbouring  Emporium.  The  hill  is  now  honeycombed  with  cellars, 
in  some  of  which  wine  is  sold.  —  The  summit,  marked  by  a  wooden 
rross,  commands  a  celebrated  panorama,  now  much  injured  by  the 
new  buildings  of  the  neighbourhood. 

To  the  N.,  the  city,  beyond  it  the  mountains  of  Baccano  and  the 
isolated  Soracte.  To  the  E.  the  SahineMts.,  in  the  hackgronnd  the  imposing 
Leonessa,  in  the  nearer  chain  M.  Gennaro,  at  its  base  MonticelH,  farther  to 
the  right  Tivoli.  Beyond  this  chain  the  summits  of  Monte  Velino  above 
the  Lago  Fucino  are  visible.  To  the  S.  of  Tivoli  appears  Palestrina. 
After  a  depression ,  above  which  some  of  the  Volscian  Mis.  rise,  follow 
the  AlbanMts.:  on  the  buttress  farthest  £.  is  Colonna,  beyond  itFrascati, 
higher  up  Bocca  di  Papa,  M.  Gavo  with  its  monastery,  below  it  Marino, 
finally  to  the  right  Castel  Gandolfo.  In  the  broad  Gampagna  are  the 
long  lines  of  arches  of  the  Aqua  Glaudia  and  the  Acqua  Felice  towards 
the  S.E.,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Appia  and  that  uf  Gaecilia  Metella. 

Halfway  between  the  Mte.  Testaccio  and  Via  della  Marmorata 
on  the  right,  is  an  iron  gate  marked  S.  P.  Q.  K.,  passing  through 
which  we  reach  the  Protestant  Cemetery  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius, 

The  Protestant  Cemetery  (PI.  Ill,  18)  is  open  from  7  a.m.  till 
dusk  (custodian  20-30  c).  The  older  burying-ground,  adjoining  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  is  now  disused;  it  contains  the  graves  of  John 
Keats  (see  below)  and  of  J.  A.  Carstens  (d,  1798),  the  painter.  In 
1825  the  present  burial-ground  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  a  retired  spot,  rising  gently  towards  the  city-wall,  affording  pleas- 
ing views,  and  shaded  by  lofty  cypresses,  where  numerous  English, 

American,  German,  Russian,  and  other  visitors  to  Rome  are  interred. 
Amongst  many  illustrious  names  the  eye  will  fall  with  interest  upon 
that  of  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822),  'cor  cordium',  whose  ashes  were  buried 
here  (near  the  upper,  or  eastern,  wall)*,  the  present  new  tomb,  by  Onslow 
Ford,  was  erected  in  1891.  Shelley's  remains  were  burned  in  the  bay  of 
Spezia,  where  they  were  washed  ashore ;  his  heart,  the  only  part  not  con- 
sumed by  the  flames,  is  now  at  Boscombe  in  England.  The  tombstone  of 
John  Keats  (d.  1S21)  bears  the  melancholy  inscription,  *Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water\  The  graves  of  John  Otbton  (d.  1866),  the  sculptor, 
and  several  other  artists  may  also  be  recognized. 

The  ♦Pyramid  of  CeBtiuB  (PL  III ,  18) ,  originally  in  the  Via 
Ostiensis ,  but  enclosed  by  Aurelian  within  the  city-wall ,  is  the 
tomb  of  Cains  Cestius ,  who  died  before  B.  C.  12.  The  Egyptian 
pyramidal  form  was  not  unfrequently  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their 
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tombs.    That  of  Gestius  is  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  marble 

blocks;  height  116  ft.,  length  of  each  side  at  the  base  98  ft. 

According  to  the  principal  Imsobiptiom  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  ('C. 
Cestiufl  L.  F.  Pob.  Epnlo.  Pr.  Tr.  PI.  VII.  vir  Epnlonum'),  the  deceased 
was  preetor,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  member  of  the  college  of  Septemviri 
Epnlones,  or  priests  who  superintended  the  solemn  sacrificial  banquets. 
The  inscription  on  the  £.  side  below  records  that  the  monument  was 
erected  in  390  days  under  the  supervision  of  L.  Pontius  Mela  and  the 
freedman  Pothus.  —  In  the  middle  ages  the  pyramid  passed  for  the  tomb 
of  Remus.  Alexander  VII.  caused  the  deeply  imbedded  monument  to  be 
extricated  in  1660,  ordered  the  formation  of  the  present  entrance  to  th« 
Vault  (19  ft.  long,  13  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high),  which  was  originally  acces- 
sible by  ladders  only.  The  barrel  vaulting  shows  traces  of  painting.  The 
vault  is  usually  inaccessible  owing  to  standing  water  (key  kept  by  the 
custodian  of  the  Protestant  cemetery). 

The  Porta  8.  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  18),  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  is  the  ancient  Porta  Ostiensis. — Hence  to  8.  Paolo 
Fuori,  see  p.  350. 

The  street,  the  continuation  of  which  is  called  Vialb  di  Pohta 
S.  Paolo,  runs  to  the  N.E.,  inside  the  gate.  In  5  min.  it  reaches  (left) 
a  fragment  of  the  old  Servian  Wall  (Pl.  Ill,  20;  p.  xxvi),  about  30  ft. 
high  and  100  ft.  long,  and  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  laid 
alternately  lengthwise  and  crosswise  (comp.  p.  238).  The  neighbour- 
ing arch  is  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  remains  show  that  the  wall 
was  quite  out  of  use  and  built  over  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  S.  Prisca  (left)  and  the  Via  di  San 
Saba  (right)  diverge  to  the  churches  of  these  names. 

8.  Prisca  (PI.  Ill,  20 ;  usually  closed),  a  very  ancient  church, 
but  modernised  in  the  18th  cent.,  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  belonging  to  the  Latin  League ,  and  founded  by 
Servius  TuUius.  —  About  10  min.  farther  on  the  street  unites  with 
the  Via  S.  Sabina  (p.  242). 

San  Saba  (PI.  Ill,  21),  another  church  of  great  antiquity,  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1465.  To  the  left  in  the  portico  is  an  an- 
cient sarcophagus  with  a  representation  of  a  wedding  and  Juno 
Pronuba.  The  interior  contains  14  columns,  some  of  granite,  others 
of  marble,  with  mutilated  capitals;  the  walls  of  the  nave  show 
traces  of  paintings.  The  church  belongs  to  the  Collegium  German- 
ieum,  and  is  most  easily  seen  on  Thurs.  afternoons. 

g.   The  Via  Appia  within  the  City. 

From  the  Arch  of  Constantine  (PI.  II,  22;  p.  226)  we  follow  the 
Via  di  S.  Gbego&io  towards  the  S.,  leading  between  the  Palatine 
and  CflBlius.  On  the  right  we  observe  the  handsome  palm  of  the 
convent  of  S.  Bonaventura  (p.  224),  and  the  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (p.  237).  After  5  min.  S.  Gregorio  (p.  248)  lies  on  the  left, 
beyond  which  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  (p.  241)  diverges  to  the  right. 
Near  the  point  where  the  Via  S.  Gregorio  unites  with  the  Via  ui 
Porta  S.  Sbbastiano  (PI.  HI,  22,  23,  27),  was  anciently  situated 
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g.  The  Via  Appia 


the  Porta  Capena,  whence  the  Via  Appia  issued.  We  follow  the  Via 

di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  to  the  left. 

After  5  min.,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
street  on  the  right,  a  road  ascends  on  the  right  to  the  church  of  S.  Balbiaa 
(PI.  Ill,  2S)i  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Ayentine,  perhaps  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple,  and  consecrated  by  Oregory  the  Great.  The  roof 
is  still  open,  but  the  church  is  modernised  and  destitute  of  ornament. 
It  contains  a  relief  (Crucifixion)  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  a  monument 
by  Johannes  Cosnuu.  (Visitors  ring  at  the  gate  on  the  right  of  the  church.) 
The  adjacent  building  is  a  Reformatory  for  young  criminals.  —  On  the 
way  back  to  the  road  we  obtain  a  pleasing  yiew  of  the  Palatine  to  the  left, 
and,  in  front,  of  the  Ccelius,  with  the  Villa  Mattel  and  S.  Stefano  Botondo. 

After  following  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  for  a  short  distance, 
we  obtain  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  251).  After 
10  min.  the  road  crosses  the  turbid  streamlet  Marrana^  beyond  which, 
to  the  right,  the  Via  Antoniniana  leads  to  the  (3/4  M.  from  the  Arch 
of  Constantine)  ruins  of  the  — 

*Thenn8B  ofCaracalla,  or  Thermos  Arhtoninianae  (1?\.  Ill,  23; 
adm.,  pp.  126, 127).  They  were  begun  in  A.  D.212  by  CaracallOj  ex- 
tended by  Heliogabalus,  and  completed  by  Alex.  Severus^  and  could 
accommodate  1600  bathers  at  once.  The  magnificence  of  these  baths 
was  unparalleled.  Numerous  statues,  including  the  Farnese  Bull, 
Hercules,  and  Flora  at  Naples,  mosaics,  etc.,  have  been  found  here; 
while  the  walls,  bare  as  they  now  are,  and  notwithstanding  the  de- 
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straction  of  the  roof,  still  bear  testimony  to  the  technical  perfection 
of  the  structure.  The  bathing  establishment  proper  was  quadrangular 
in  form,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  porticoes,  a  race-course ,  etc. : 
length  240  yds.,  width  124  yds.;  total  area  of  grounds  360  yds.  in 
length,  by  as  many  in  breadth.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors  the  act 
of  taking  a  bath  had  become  a  highly  luxurious  and  elaborate  process, 
the  chief  steps  in  which  were  as  follows:  first,  a  hot-air  bath  of 
moderate  temperature  in  the  so-called  Tepidarium^  with  anointing 
and  the  use  of  the  strigil;  second,  a  hot- water  bath  in  the  Caldariam ; 
next,  a  cold  plunge  in  the  Frigidarium  or  Piscina ;  and  finally,  the 
'rubbing  down'  or  'shampooing',  with  a  second  anointing.  The  three 
principal  rooms,  in  the  main  axis  of  the  building,  have  been  identi- 
fied ,  but  the  names  given  to  the  others  are  somewhat  arbitrary. 
The  latter  were  used  for  gymnastic  exercises,  conversation,  and 
others  kinds  of  recreation,  and  included  also  libraries  and  gardens. 
We  first  enter  in  &  straight  direction  a  spacions  rectangle,  once  sur- 
rounded by  columns  (Ptriityle)^  and  containing  scanty  remains  of  mosaic 
pavement.  In  the  middle  of  the  long  wall,  where  the  fountain  is  now,  pro- 
jected a  semicircular  Exedra  (where  part  of  the  Mosaic  of  the  Qladiators, 
now  in  the  Lateran,  was  found;  comp.  p.  259,  263).  We  then  enter  the 
Tepidariumj  a  large  room  formerly  covered  with  a  slightly  vaulted  roof  ^ 
in  the  corners  are  four  basins  for  luke-warm  water  baths.  —  To  the  left 
lies  the  Frigidarium^  a  large  unroofed  room,  with  a  swimming-basin.  — 
To  the  right  is  the  Caldatimmy  a  circular  chamber  with  very  thick  walls, 
the  vaulting  of  which  has  fallen  in.  The  heating  apparatus  and  hot-aii- 
pipes  have  been  discovered  here.  A  small  flight  of  steps  within  one  of 
the  piers  to  the  right  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  ground-plan.  —  The 
smaller  rooms  are  arranged  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  three 
principal  chambers.  In  the  second  iQ.)  Peristyle  (where  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mosaic  was  discovered)  are  exhibited  architectural  and  sculptural 
fragments,  and  the  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement  with  sea-monsters  (from 
the  upper  floor  of  the  peristyle).  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  outer  boundary 
wall  a  domed  octagonal  room  has  been  preserved,  beside  a  large  swimming- 
bath.  Opposite  the  Caldarium,  outside  the  W.  wall,  are  distinct  traces  of 
a  Stadium  for  foot-races.  Other  remains  of  the  Thermee  are  scattered 
throughout  the  neighbouring  vineyards. 

Returning  to  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano ,  we  next  reach  an 
arboretum  (Semenzaio  Comunale)  on  the  left;  then,  on  the  right, 
the  ancient  church  of  88.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo  (P].  Ill,  23,  26;  gener- 
ally open  in  the  morning),  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  rebuilt 

by  Leo  III.  about  800,  and  again  by  Card.  Baronius  in  1596. 

The  Imtkbiob  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  an  early  basilica.  At  the 
end  of  the  nave  is  an  ambo  on  the  left,  brought  from  8.  Silvestro  in 
Capite ;  opposite  is  a  marble  candelabrum  for  the  Easter-candles ,  of  the 
15th  century.  Above  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are  fragments  of  a  mosaic  of 
the  time  of  Leo  III. :  Transfiguration,  with  Moses  and  Elias,  in  front  the 
kneeling  Apostles,  on  the  right  the  Annunciation,  on  the  left  the  Madonna 
enthroned  (comp.  p.  Iviii). 

The  opposite  church  of  S.  Sisto,  restored  by  Benedict  XIII. ,  is 
uninteresting.  The  monastery  was  as&igned  to  St.  Dominic  by  Ho- 
noriua  III.  —  The  Via  deUa  Ferratella  then  diverges  to  the  left  to  the 
Lateran  fp.  256). 

On  the  right,  a  little  farther  on,  is  8.  Cesareo  ^PI.  Ill,  27  ;  open 
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on  Sun.  and  festival  mornings),  a  small  but  curious  church,  mention- 
ed by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  finally  restored  by  Clement  VIII. 

Interior.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  church  are  two 
altars,  of  tiie  close  of  the  16th  cent.  \  at  the  farther  end.  to  the  left,  the  old 
pulpit  with  sculptures :  Christ  as  the  Lamb,  the  symools  of  the  Apostles, 
and  sphinxes;  opposite,  a  modem  candelabrum  with  ancient  basis.  The  inlaid 
screen  of  the  Prssbttkbium  ,  and  the  decorations  of  the  High  Altas  are 
C'osmato  work  (p.  lix);  so  also  is  the  ancient  episcopal  throne  in  the  tribune. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  an  antique 
(jolumn.  The  ancient  Via  Latina,  which  diverges  here  to  the  left, 
quits  the  limits  of  the  Aurelian  city  by  the  Porta  Latina  (PI.  Ill,  30  j 
closed  in  1808  j  p.  344),  5  min.  from  S.  Cesareo.  Near  the  gate,  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  old  monastery,  is  the  church  of  8.  Giovanni  a  Porta 
Latina  (PI.  Ill,  30),  which  was  founded  in  the  8th  cent,  rebuilt 
by  Coelestine  111.  in  1190,  and  modernised  by  restorations  in  1566, 
in  1633,  and  chiefly  by  Card.  Kasponi  in  1686.  It  contains  little 
of  interest,  beyond  four  antique  colamus  in  the  portico  and  ten  in 
the  interior.  To  the  right,  nearer  the  gate,  is  an  octagonal  chapel 
of  1609  (perhaps  designed  by  Bramante),  named  8.  Giovanni  in 
Oleo  from  the  legend  that  St.  John  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  oil  at  .this  spot,  but  having  come  out  unhurt  was  then  set 
at  liberty.  —  We  return  to  S.  Cesareo. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  by  the 
cypress,  in  the  Vigna  No.  12  (formerly  Vigna  Sassi),  is  the  famous 
Tomb  of  the  Soipios  (PI.  Ill,  27 ;  open  10-3,  uninteresting,  candles 
required,  Y2  fr.),  discovered  in  1780,  but  now  containing  a  model 
only  of  the  ancient  sarcophagus  of  peperino  (see  p.  304). 

This  sarcopha^s  once  contained  the  remains  ;of  L,  Cornelius  Sexpio 
Barbatm^  Consul  in  B.  C.  298,  the  earliest  member  of  the  family  buried 
liere.  The  bones  of  the  hero,  which  were  found  in  good  preservation, 
were  interred  at  Padua  by  Quirini,  a  Venetian.  Here,  too,  were  interred 
the  son  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  Consul  in  259,  many  of  the  younger  Scipios, 
the  poet  EnniuSj  and  several  members  of  other  families  and  freedmen. 
The  tomb  was  originally  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  lofty  thresh- 
old 5  the  interior  was  supported  by  walls  hewn  in  the  solid  tufa- rock. 
It  was  probably  injured,  or  at  least  altered,  during  the  imperial  age, 
when  freedmen  were  interred  here  ;  and  various  modern  alterations  have 
increased  the  difficulty  of  realising  its  original  arrangement. 

The  fee  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios  admits  also  to  another  struc- 
ture of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  vigna,  to  the  E.,  near  the  above- 
mentioned  chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo.  This  is  the  Colum- 
barium of  the  Freedmen  of  Ootavia,  wife  of  Nero,  in  which  a 
staircase  descends  to  a  subterranean  chamber,  with  niches  in  the 
walls  for  the  funeral-urns.  Structures  of  this  kind  were  common 
in  imperial  times  and  were  generally  constructed  by  several  families 
in  common,  or  as  a  matter  of  speculation ,  and  each  recess  could  be 
purchased,  given  away,  or  inherited.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  niches  to  pigeon-holes  (columbaria).  The  names 
of  the  deceased,  painted  on  plaster  or  carved  on  marble  tablets  are 
placed  above  or  beneath  the  niches  (loculi),  which  run  in  uninter- 
rupted rows  round  the  chamber,  even  below  the  low  stone  benches 
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(podia).  The  mode  of  acquisition  of  the  spot  was  frequently  added. 
Each  niche  contained  2,  or  more  rarely,  1,  3,  or  4  ollaCf  or  cinerary 
urns.  The  nature  of  the  decorations  depended  of  course  on  the 
means  of  the  family.  The  columbarium  of  the  freedmen  of  Octavia 
is  distinguished  by  its  decorations  in  stucco  and  colours.  Directly 
opposite  the  staircase  is  a  niche  decorated  with  plaster,  beneath 
which  is  a  cinerary  urn  with  shells  and  mosaic ;  to  the  right  is  an 
apse  with  painted  vine-wreaths  and  Victories. 

In  the  adjacent  YignaCodini,  No.  13,  are  three  other  Columbaria 
(ring  the  bell;  fee  V2-I  ^r.). 

Two  of  these  structures  are  almost  square.  The  vaulting  of  the  larger 
building,  in  which  there  are  more  than  600  urns,  is  home  by  a  massive 
central  pier.  The  smaller  building,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  was 
built  in  A.  D.  10  for  the  Slaves  and  Freedmen  of  Marcella^  niece  of  Augustus. 
—  The  third  columbarium  (admission  generally  denied),  discovered  in  1853, 
consists  of  three  vaulted  passages  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  walls 
of  which  contain  rectangular  niches  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  formerly 
adorned  with  rare  marbles  and  stucco. 

A  few  min.  farther,  immediately  outside  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano 
(1 Y4  M.  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine),  is  the  Areh  of  DrasuB ,  a 
sadly-rmutilated  monument,  which  was  probably  erected  in  honour  of 
Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus,  B.C.  8.  It  is  constructed  of  travertine- 
blocks  ,  partly  covered  with  marble ,  and  still  possesses  two  marble 
columns  on  the  side  towards  the  gate.  It  terminated  in  a  pediment, 
until  Oaracalla,  for  the  supply  of  his  baths  (p.  246),  conducted  an 
aqueduct  over  it,  the  brick  remains  of  which  seriously  mar  the  effect. 

The  marble  blocks  of  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  (PI.  Ill ,  30), 
the  ancient  Porta  Appia^  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  antique  build- 
ings.   The  gate  is  surmounted  by  mediaeval  towers  and  battlements. 

With  regard  to  the  Via  Appia  without  the  city,  see  p.  345  ;  the 
Catacombs  of  CaUistus,  11/4  M.  from  the  gate,  see  p.  359. 

h.  The  CaeliuB. 

This  once  densely-peopled  hill  (165  ft.)  is  now  deserted,  like  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine. 

Starting  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  (PI.  II,  22;  p.  226),  and 
following  the  Via  S.  Gkegokio  (comp.  p.  246),  or  the  public  walks 
above  it  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  8.  Oregorio.  A  lofty 
flight  of  steps  ascends  hence  to  — > 

8.  Oregorio  Xagno  (PI.  Ill,  22),  originally  built  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  in  676  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house,  and  dedicated 
by  that  pope  to  St.  Andrew,  and  afterwards  by  Gregory  II.  to  his 
first  namesake.  In  1633  it  was  restored  under  Card.  Borghese,  by 
Oiov,  Bait,  Soria^  who  designed  the  steps,  colonnade,  portico,  and 
facade.   The  interior  was  modernized  in  1726-34. 

Entbance  Court.  Under  the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  entrance:  left, 
monument  of  the  Ouidiccioni  of  1643,  but  with  sculptures  of  the  15th  cent.  \ 
right,  fine  monument  of  the  two  brothers  Bonsi  of  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  —  Interior,  veith  sixteen  ancient  columns.    Over  the  Hioa  Altak: 
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St.  Andrew,  altar-piece  by  BaUstra,  At  the  end  of  the  RiaHT  Aislb: 
St.  Gregory,  altar-piece  by  S.  Badaloechio  (?).  Below  it  a  noteworthy  pred- 
ella:  the  Archangel  Michael  with  the  apostles  and  other  saints,  probably 
by  a  pupil  of  Pintuvicchio.  Here  to  the  right  is  a  small  Chambbr  preserved 
from  the  house  of  St.  Gregory,  containing  a  handsome  ancient  chair  of  marble 
and  relics  of  the  saint.  Opposite,  from  the  left  aisle,  the  Cap.  Salviati  is 
entered.  In  front  of  the  altar,  on  the  right,  an  ancient  and  highly  revered 
Madonna,  which  Is  said  to  have  addressed  St.  Gregory;  left,  a  tasteful  altar 
of  1469,  disfigured  by  regilding. 

The  sacristan  (Vx  fr.)  now  shows  three  "Chapels  detached  from  the 
church,  and  connected  by  a  colonnade.  A  fragment  of  an  ancient  wall 
(said  to  be  earlier  than  that  of  Servius),  partly  covered  with  remains  of 
other  walls,  is  observed  here.  To  the  right,  Ohapel  of  St.  Silvia,  mother 
of  Gregory,  with  her  statue  by  Cordieri;  in  the  niche,  a  fresco  (Angelic 
concert)  by  Outdo  Reni^  greatly  damaged  (1608).  —  In  the  centre  Uie  Ohapel  of 
St.  Andrew.  Over  the  altar :  Madonna  with  SS.  Andrew  and  Gregory,  painted 
un  the  wall  in  oils  by  RonealU.  On  the  right,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew, 
Domeniehino ;  on  the  left,  St.  Andrew,  on  the  way  to  execution,  beholding  the 
cross.  Outdo  Rent;  two  pictures  (painted  1806)  once  extravagantly  admired. 
Ill  the  left  lower  corner  of  each  is  the  portrait  of  the  artisL  —  To  the 
left  the  Ohapel  of  St.  Barbara,  with  a  sitting  statue  of  St.  Gregory  in 
marble,  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Michael  Angelo^  completed  by  Cordieri, 
In  the  centre  a  marble  table  with  antique  feet,  at  which  St.  Gregory  is 
said  to  have  entertained  twelve  poor  persons  daily.  According  to  the  legend, 
an  angel  one  day  appeared  and  formed  a  thirteenth 

We  now  ascend  to  the  N.,  between  remains  of  old  walls,  to  — 

SS.  Oiovaimi  e  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  22),  a  small  church  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  conspicuous  dome.  The  church  has  existed  since 
the  5th  century.  The  portico,  mosaic-pavement  in  the  interior,  and 
architecture  of  the  apse  are  of  the  12th  century.  The  whole  build- 
ing was  sumptuously  restored  by  Cardinal  Howard  in  1880. 
According  to  the  legend  the  house  of  the  two  saints ,  who  were  be- 
headed in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  stood  on  this  spot.  In 
1887  some  interesting  remains  of  an  ancient  dwelling  were  found 
here,  with  Pagan  and  Christian  mural  paintings  [t,g,  the  Martyrdom 
of  the  two  saints).  Frescoes  of  the  12th  cent.  (Christ  with  the 
Archangels,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul)  were  also  discovered.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (sacristan,  with  light,  1/2  fr.). 
Beside  the  church  is  an  elegant  campanile.  —  The  adjoining  Mon- 
astery belongs  to  the  Passionists. 

We  now  ascend  the  street  flanked  by  walls,  and  reach  the  Arch 
of  the  ConsuU  DolabeUa  and  SUantM  (PI.  Ill,  25),  constructed  of 
travertine  in  A.  D.  10,  to  carry  the  Aqua  Marcia  over  an  ancient  street. 

Near  this,  on  the  right,  No.  8,  is  the  portal  of  a  former  hospital 
which  belonged  to  the  small  church  of  8.  Tommcuo  in  Formis 
(PI.  Ill,  22),  situated  behind  it.  The  mosaic-medallion,  above  the 
door,  [representing  Christ  between  a  black  and  a  white  slave  (indi- 
cated as  Christians  by  a  cross) ,  was  executed ,  according  to  the 
JTiscriptiou,  by  two  masters  of  the  Cosmas  family  (13th  cent.),  and 
is  an  allusion  to  the  order  of  Trinitarians  founded  in  1198  for  the 
purpose  of  ransoming  Christian  slaves. 

To,  the  left  is  the  street  descending  to  the  Colosseum  (p.  224).  — 
On  the  right  lies  the  oblong  Piazza  dblla  Navicblla  (PI.  Ill,  25) 
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with  a  double  row  of  trees ,  so  called  from  the  small  marble  boat 

copied  by  order  of  Leo  X.  from  the  antique  original  formerly  in  the 

portico  of  the  church. 

-The  church  of  8.  Karia  in  Domnicaf  or  deUa  NaviceUaj  one  of 

the  oldest  deaneries  of -Rome,  was  rebuilt  by  Paschalis  I.  in  817,  to 

which  era  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  tribune  belong ;  the  portico, 

erected  by  Leo  X.,  is  said  to  haye  been  designed  by  Raphael. 

Interior.  —  The  Kave  rests  on  eighteen  fine  columns  df  granite ;  above, 
below  the  ceiling,  is  a  frieze  painted  by  Oiulio  Romano  and  Perin  del  Vaga 
(in  grisaille;  genii  and  lions  in  arabesques),  afterwards  retouched.  The  arch 
of  ttie  Tribune  rests  on  two  columns  of  porphyry;  the  Motaict  date  from 
the  9th  cent.,  but  were  freely  restored  under  Clement  XI.;  above  the  arch, 
Christ  between  two  angels  and  the  apostles ,  below  are  two  saints  \  in  the 
vaulting,  the  Madonna  and  Child  imparting  blessings,  on  each  side  angels, 
Paschalis  I.  kissing  her  foot*,  beneath  all  the  figures  spring  forth  flowers. 
—  The  church  is  open  on  the  2nd  Sunday  of  Lent  only;  on  other  days 
visitors  ring  at  the  door  marked 'Custode'',  adjoining  the  church  on  the  right. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Mattel  (PI. 
Ill,  25;  adm.,  see  pp.  126,  127;  porter  25-30  c),  founded  in  1582, 
the  property  of  M.  von  Hoffmann,  and  recently  restored  (Villa 
Caelimontana).  It  contains  few  antiquities,  but  the  grounds  are 
worthy  of  a  visit;  the  Oratorio  di  8.  Filippo  Neri  commands  a 
striking  view  of  the  ruins  ot  Rome  and  the  Alban  Mts. 

Opposite  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,  but  not  accessible  from  the 
Piazza  della  Navicella,  rises  S.  Stefano  Rotondo.  "We  follow  the 
Via  di  S.  Stbfano  to  the  left,  pass  through  'the  first  green  door  on 
the  right,  and  ring  a  bell  to  the  right  under  the  porch. 

S.  StefBAO  Botondo  (PI.  Ill,  25)  is  very  interesting  on  account 
of  its  construction,  and,  though  greatly  diminished  in  extent,  is  the 
largest  circular  church  in  existence.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
secular  building  of  the  late  imperial  epoch  (perhaps  the  MaceUum 
Magnum  or  great  market)  but  was  consecrated  as  a  church  in  468 
by  Pope  Simplicius,  and  in  the  following  centuries  gorgeously 
decorated  with  marble  and  mosaics.  It  then  fell  to  utter  decay,  but 
was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.  In  the  original  edifice,  the  diameter 
of  which  was  70  yds.,  the  present  external  wall  formed  the  cen- 
tral ring  of  columns,  while  another  lower  wall,  decorated  with 
pilasters,  11  yds.  distant,  and  still  traceable  round  the  church, 
formed  the  circumference.  Ther  edifice  thus  consisted  of  three  con- 
centric rings,  intersected  by  four  transepts.  Nicholas  V.  shut  out 
the  external  wall,  and  filled  up  the  spaced  between  the  columns  of 
the  central  ring  with  masonry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  projecting 
chapels.  The  roof  is  rudely  constructed  of  wood.  The  old  entrance 
was  on  the  E.  side.  In  the  present  portico,  erected  by  Nicholas, 
on  the  right,  is  the  ancient  episcopal  throne,  an  antique  chair,  from 

which  Gregory  the  Great  delivered  one  of  his  homilies. 

iNTESioB.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  an  altar-niche  with  mosaic  of  the 
7th  cent. ;  farther  on,  to  the  left,  a  chapel  with  (1.)  a  fine  monument  of  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Most  of  the  flfty-six  columns  are  of  granite,  a 
few  of  marble.    Fearful  scenes  of  martyrdom  on  the  lateral  walls,  by  Tern- 
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pesta  and  Ftmiaraneio  (freely  retouched).    In  the  centre  a  canopy  of  wood. 
Tlie  dome  is  borne  by  two  lofty   columns  of  granite  and  two  pillars. 

Beyond  the  church  the  Via  di  S.  Stefano  (PI.  Ill,  25,  28)  leads 
past  a  large  military  hospital  (to  the  left ;  on  the  site  of  the  Villa 
Casali)  and  tlie  arches  (Arcus  Neroniani  Aquae  Claudiae)  of  the 
continuation  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  executed  by  Nero  for  his  Golden 
House,  in  5  min.  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Lateran  (p.  260 ). 


i.  S.  Clemente.    Tlie  Lateran. 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  S.  PantaUo  via  Piazza  Venezia  to  Piazza  S, 
Giovanni  in  Laterano^  see  pp.  189, 165,255,  and  No.  11,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix. 
—  TitAMWAr  from  tlie  ^Piazza  Venezia  via  Piazza  delle  Terme  to  Piazza 
H.  Giovanni^  see  pp.  165,  145,  and  tramway  No.  3.  p.  2  of  the  Appx. 

From  the  Colosseum  (p.  224 ;  PI.  II,  22)  several  streets  run  to- 
wards the  S.E. :  to  the  left  the  Via  Labicana  towards  the  Thermae  of 
Titus  (p.  227),  to  the  right  the  Via  de'  Quattro  Santi  to  SS.  Quattro 
Coronati  (p.  266),  joining  the  following  street  near  the  Lateran ; 
and  lastly,  between  these,  the  Via  di  S.  Giovanki  in  Laterano, 
running  direct  to  (Y2  M.)  the  Lateran.  The  last  street  leads  in 
5  min.  to  a  small  piazza,  where  on  the  left  rises  — 

*8.  Clemente  (PI.  II,  26 ;  side-entrance  from  the  street  generally 
open ;  if  not ,  visitors  ring  at  the  principal  door  under  the 
portico) ,  one  of  the  best-preserved  basilicas  of  Rome ,  where  ex- 
cavations begun  in  1868  and  continued  from  1861  by  Prior  Mullooly 
have  yielded  some  very  interesting  results.  Below  the  present  church, 
three  different  layers  of  masonry  have  been  brought  to  light,  the 
flrst  being  of  early-Christian,  the  second  of  imperial,  and  the  third  of 
republican  origin.  The  Christian  basilica  (now  the  lower  church)  is 
uientioned  by  St.  Jerome  as  early  as  392,  and  in  417  was  the. scene 
of  a  council  of  the  church.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1084 
on  the  entry  of  Robert  Guiscard  into  Rome,  and  in  1108  Paschalis  II. 
erected  on  Its  ruins  the  present  upper  church,  with  which  he  in- 
corporated several  ornaments  of  the  lower,  such  as  the  choir  and  the 
ambones.  The  upper  church  was  also  frequently  restored,  finally 
with  considerable  taste  by  Clement  XI. ,  who  however  added  the 
unsuitable  ceiling  of  the  nave.  —  St.  Clement  (91-100),  according 
to  Roman  tradition,  was  the  third  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  church,  which  stands  on  the 
traditional  site  of  his  house,  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal,  and  belongs 
to  Irish  Dominicans. 

From  the  principal  gate  in  the  Via  di  S.  Clemente,  we  flrst  en- 
ter the  Atrium^  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  and  paved  with  frag- 
ments of  marble  (giallo  and  verde  antico),  and  beyond  It  the  *Uppbr 
Church,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  but,  like  most  early  Chris* 
tian  basilicas,  without  a  transept.    Comp.  p.  Ivii. 

Interior.  —  The  Kavx  with  its  flat  ceiling  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  sixteen    antique   columns,   and   contains  the  ^Screen  of  the  choir  and 
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the  Ambonea  from  the  lower  church,  with  the  monogram  of  Pope  John  VIII. 
(key  kept  by  the  sacristan).  The  Canopy  with  foar  columns  of  pa- 
vonazzetto  dates  from  the  time  of  Paschalis  II.  (p.  lix).  —  In  the  Tkibunb 
is  an  ancient  episcopal  throne,  restored  in  1106.  Mosaics  (p.  Izz)  of  the 
tribune  of  the  I2th  century.  On  the  rood-arch  in  the  centre:  Bust  of  Christ 
with  the  Symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists ,  (1.)  8S.  Paul  and  Lawrence, 
below  them  Isaiah,  lower  down  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  (r.)  SS.  Peter 
and  Clement,  below  them  Jeremiah,  lower  down  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  yaulting:  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  John  and  Mary  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  wreaths,  below  which  are  the  thirteen  lambs.  On  the  wall 
of  the  apse,  Christ  and  the  apostles,  restored  by  means  of  painting  only. 
—  On  the  walls  by  the  tribune,  monuments  of  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  Canopy  is  elaborately  adorned  with  fres- 
coes by  Novelli  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  8S.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  exe- 
cuted in  1886  at  the  expense  of  Abp.  Strossmayr.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
in  the  apse,  at  the  end  of  the  Right  Aisle,  is  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist 
by  Simone  di  Oiov.  Ohini  (comp.  p.  93).  —  To  the  left  of  the  principal  en- 
trance, the  Capfella  della  Pabsiome  with  frescoes  (retouched)  of  the 
15th  cent. ,  said  to  be  the  earliest  work  of  Masaedo ,  who  went  from 
Florence  to  Rome  about  1417,  but  attributed  by  recent  critics  to  Masolino. 
On  the  arch  over  the  entrance  the  Annunciation.  To  the  left,  near  the  en- 
trance, St.  Christopher.  On  the  wall  behind  the  altar  a  Crucifixion.  On 
the  left  wall,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Catharine:  above,  she  refuses 
to  worship  a  heathen  idol^  teaches  the  king's  daughters  in  prison;  below, 
she  disputes  before  Maxentius  with  the  doctors  (best  of  the  series);  an 
angel  destroys  the  wheels  on  which  she  was  to  be  broken*,  her  execution. 
The  paintings  on  the  window-wall,  greatly  damaged,  probably  referred 
to  St.  Clement. 

As  above  mentioned  (p.  262),  and  as  the  annexed  plan  and 
sections  show,  there  exist  below  the  present  church  several  still 
older  strata  of  masonry.  Lowest  of  all,  and  forming  a  right  angle, 
are  two  massive  walls ,  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa  quarried  on 
the  CaBlius  itself  (No.  I.  in  the  ground-plan  and  in  the  section"). 
As  the  stones  are  more  carefully  hewn  and  jointed  than  those  of  the 
Servian  wall,  these  substructures  cannot  be  dated  farther  back  than 
the  republican  epoch.  Above  these  are  remains  of  workmanship 
of  the  imperial  era,  executed  in  the  2nd  cent,  after  Christ  (No.  11. 
in  the  ground-plan  and  in  the  section ;  see  also  p.  266).  Upon 
these  artificial  foundations  in  the  4th  cent,  was  erected  the  Christian 
basilica  which  now  forms  the  *Lowbr  Church,  the  altar  of  which 
stood  at  the  point  marked  a  in  the  section.  This  was  a  much 
grander  edifice  than  the  church  afterwards  superimposed,  its  nave 
having  been  as  broad  as  that  of  the  upper  church  and  one  of  its 
aisles  put  together,  and  the  lower  apse  was  accordingly  considerably 
wider  than  the  upper.  During  the  construction  of  the  upper  church 
the  lower  was  entirely  covered  up ,  and  until  the  present  day  the 
two  churches  were  never  in  use  at  the  same  time.  —  The  lower 
church  is  shown  by  the  sacristan,  who  provides  a  light  (V2-I  ^r.). 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  original  struc- 
ture, which  has  been  considerably  marred  by  alterations,  the  visitor 
should  visit  it  on  23rd  Nov.,  1st  Feb.,  or  on  the  second  Monday  in 
Lent,  on  which  days  the  lower  church  is  illuminated  after  3  p.  m. ; 
even  on  these  days,  however,  the  visitor  should  carry  his  own 
candle  for  the  inspection  of  details.      The  entrance  is  from  the 
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sacristy  of  the  upper  church  (in  the  right  aisle) ,  on  the  walls  of 
-which  are  hung  copies  of  the  frescoes  in  the  lower  charch ,    and 

plans  comparing  the  upper  with  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice. 

A  broad  marble  staircase,  with  inscriptioiis  on  the  walls  from  the  time 
of  Pope  DamasTis,  descends  to  the  Vestibule  in  which  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  the  lower  church  terminate.  The  aisles  alone  have  remained  in 
their  original  condition,  while  in  the  nave  additions  of  three  distinct 
periods  are  observable.  The  newest  are  the  buttresses  constructed  during 
the  recent  excavations  for  the  support  of  the  upper  church,  and  recognisable 
by  their  whitewash.  The  older  additions  consist  of  the  wall  between  Uie 
columns  of  the  right  aisle ,  and  the  lateral  wall  on  the  right ,  both  built  on 
the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  the  upper  church,  the  former  far  the  sup- 
port of  the  external  wall  above,  the  latter  to  sustain  the  right  row  of 
columns  above.  The  most  ancient  alterations  were  naade  at  a  period  when 
the  lower  church  was  still  in  use,  and  consist  of  masonry  built  round  the 
columns  of  the  left  aisle,  adorned,  like  the  outer  walls,  with  frescoes, 
some  of  which  are  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  ^Fbkscobb  date  from  different  periods,  extending  over  seven  cent- 
uries.   We  begin  with  the  — 

Vebtibulb.  Immediately  by  the  staircase  is  a  female  head  with  a  halo 
(5th.  cent.).  —  Farther  to  the  left,  under  the  first  arch,  Christ  blessing  in  the 
Greek  mode,  with  first,  middle,  and  little  finger  extended,  between  the 
archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel  and  SS.  Andrew  (1.)  and  Clement  (r.).  Before 
him  kneel  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  (9th  or  iOth  cent.).  The  figures  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  following  scenes,  have  their  names  attached.  —  Opposite 
(on  the  right),  a  Mother  finds  at  the  altar  of  St.  Clement  her  child  who  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  and  thrown  on  shore  a  year  later.  Under  it 
the  family  of  the  donor  grouped  round  the  medallion-portrait  of  St.  Clonent. 
To  the  right  is  the  dedication :  Ego  Beno  de  Rapiza  pro  amort  dei  et  beati 
dementis  pingere  feci  (11th  cent.).  —  On  the  right,  farther  on,  the  Trans- 
ference of  the  relics  of  St.  Cyril  from  the  Vatican  to  S.  Clemente  in  the 
reign  of  Pope  Nicholas,  with  the  dedication :  Ego  Maria  Macellaria  pro 
timore  Dei  et  remedio  anime  mee  Jiaec  pingere  feci.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
vestibule  on  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Lbvt  Aisle.  Over  the  door  of  the  latter  are  three  badly -preserved 
frescoes,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  represents  the  resuscitation  of  a  child. 
Two  only  of  the  frescoes  at  the  end  of  this  aisle  are  distinguishable  :  on  the 
posterior  wall  in  the  left  corner ,  St.  Cyril  before  the  Emp.  Michael ;  on 
the  lateral  wall,  a  Youth  baptised  by  St.  Methodius  (10th  cent.). 

The  TSaye  is  now  entered  through  the  arch  in  the  right  wall.  Here, 
immediately  to  the  left,  is  a  fresco  in  three  sections,  one  above  the  other. 
Half  of  the  uppermost,  the  Enthronement  of  St.  Clement,  is  destroyed. 
That  in  the  centre  represents  St.  Clement  celebrating  mass*,  on  the  right 
Theodora  converted  to  Christianity  and  her  husband  Sisinius  struck  with 
blindness-,  the  smaller  figures  on  the  left  are  those  of  the  donor  Beno  and 
his  wife.  Below  it  is  also  the  dedicatory  inscription :  Ego  Beno  de  Rapita 
cum  Maria  ttxore  mea,  etc.  The  lowest  represents  Sisinius  causing  a  column 
to  be  bound  instead  of  St.  Clement  (11th  cent.).  The  lateral  surfaces  of 
this  pier  are  also  adorned  with  frescoes  (1.  St.  Anthony,  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den;  r.  St.  Egidius,  St.  Blasius),  but  the  adjoining  wall  prevents  them 
from  being  seen.  —  Farther  on  towards  the  vestibule,  on  the  same  wall,  is 
another  and  larger  fresco  in  three  sections.  The  highest,  now  half  obliterated, 
represents  Christ  between  Michael  and  St.  Clement  (1.),  and  Gabriel  and 
St.  Nicholas  (r.).  In  the  centre  are  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Alexius, 
placed  side  by  side  as  is  the  case  with  scenes  on  Roman  sarcophagi:  a. 
Alexius  returns  unrecognised  to  Rome  as  a  hermit;  b.  Pope  Boniface 
I.  blesses  the  dying  man;  c.  The  betrothed  of  St.  Alexius  recognises 
his  corpse.  The  lowest  of  the  three  frescoes  is  of  a  decorative  character 
with  flowers  and  birds.  —  At  the  end  of  this  wall  are  three  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  Next  to  them ,  on  the  wall  of  the  vestibule .  on  the 
right,  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  left,  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  Over  the 
latter,  Christ  borne  by  four  angels  ;  at  the  corners  St.  Vitus  (r.)  and  Leo  IV. 
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(1.)  with^the  inscription  8.  J)om.  Leo  IV.  P.  P.  JRo.y  and  the  square  nimbus 
with  which  living  persons  were  usually  represented  (9th  cent.)- 

The  frescoes  of  the  external  wall  of  the  Bioht  Aislb  are  almost 
obliterated.  A  niche  here  contains  a  gronp  of  Mary  with  Jesus.  On  the 
arch  above,  Christ  (beardless),  with  figures  of  angels  and  saints  on  each  side. 

Below  the  apse  are  the  remains  of  Buildings  of  the  Ikpebial  Age 
(No.  II.,  marked  black,  in  the  plan),  built  of  brick.  The  first  of  the 
three  adjoining  chambers  is  enriched  with  stucco.  The  next  is  an  ante- 
chamber to  a  Chapel  of  Mithrat^  in  which,  rather  singularly,  a  statue  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  was  found.  These  chambers  are  damp  and  partly  filled 
with  water.    A  staircase  descends  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  right  aisle. 

A  transverse  street  opposite  to  S.  Glemente  leads  to  the  Via  de' 
Santi  Quattko,  which  then  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  — 

88.  Quattro  Coronati  (PI.  II,  25 ;  entrance  by  the  gate  of  the 
Ospizio  di  Orfane),  dedicated  to  SS.  Severus,  Severianns,  Carpo- 
phorus,  and  Yictorinus,  who  suflFered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian. 
Five  sculptors,  who  met  with  a  similar  fate  for  refusing  to  make 
images  of  heatheti  gods,  are  also  revered  here  (the  'scarpellini',  or 
stone-masons,  therefore  possess  one  of  the  chapels).  The  date  of 
the  foundation  is  very  remote,  and  probably  some  ancient  struc- 
ture was  originally  incorporated  in  the  church.  After  its  destruction 
by  Robert  Guiscard,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Paschalis  II.  in  1111,  re- 
stored under  Martin  Y.  by  Card.  Alfonso  GariUo ,  and  afterwards 
partly  modernised.    Key  in  the  entrance-court  to  the  right  (1/2  fr.). 

The  church  now  has  two  Entbange-Coubts,  a  peculiarity  owing  to 
the  diminution  of  its  size  on  one  of  the  restorations,  probably  by  Paschalis  II. 
It  originally  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  second  court,  and  its  former 
breadth  is  indicated  by  the  ancient  columns  in  the  walls  of  this  court. 
The  disproportionate  size  of  the  tribune  in  the  interior  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.  —  On  the  right,  under  the  corridor  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  the  second  court,  is  the  Cap.  di  3.  JSUveslro  (belonging  to 
the  stone-masons),  consecrated  under  Innocent  IV.  in  1246,  with  valuable, 
though  unattractive  ancient  paintings  from  the  life  of  Gonstantine,  somewhat 
after  the  Byzantine  style.  —  The  Intbbiob  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with 
galleries.  The  tribune  is  decorated  with  baroque  frescoes  by  Oiovanni  da 
8.  Oiovanni. 

To  the  right ,  farther  on  in  the  Via  S.  Giovanni  (p,  252) ,  is  a 
large  hospital  for  women,  with  the  obstetric  clinical  department  of 
the  University.  The  Via  S.  Giovanni  ends  at  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gio- 
vanni IN  Late&ano  (PL  III,  28),  the  buildings  in  which  were 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  except  the  new  houses  to  the  left,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  Via  Merulana  (p.  164).  In  the  S.W.  corner  is  the  old 
baptistery,  in  the  S.£.  angle  the  transept-facade  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  (see  below),  and  on  the  E.  the  Lateran  Palace  with  the 
museum  (p.  268). 

In  the  centre  rises  an  Obelisk  of  red  granite,  originally  erected 
by  King  Tutmes  III.  (B.C.  1597-60)  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Thebes,  and  brought  by  Gonstantius  to  the  Circus  Maximus 
in  367,  In  1587  it  was  discovered  there  in  three  pieces,  and  in  1588 
was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  on  its  present  site.  This  is  the  largest 
obelisk  in  existence,  being  104  ft.  in  height,  or  with  the  pedestal 
153  ft.,  and  about  600  tons  in  weight. 
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We  first  visit  the  octagonal  ^Baptisterj,  II  Battistero,  or  S. 
Giovanni  in  Fonte^  which  was  long  the  only  baptistery  at  Rome,  and 
afforded  a  model  for  all  later  buildings  of  the  kind.  Here,  according 
to  a  Roman  tradition,  Constantino  the  Great  was  baptised  by  Pope 
Sylvester  I.  in  324  (his  baptism,  in  fact,  took  place  in  337,  shortly 
before  his  death).  Sixtus  117.  (d.  440) is  regarded  as  the  true  founder. 
In  461  Pope  Hilarius  added  to  the  baptistery  the  Oratories  of  81.  John 
the  Evangelist  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  re- 
spectively, and  about  the  year  640  John  IV.  added  the  Oratory  of 
8.  Venanzio,  adjoining  the  former.  Leo  X.  roofed  the  baptistery 
with  lead,  and  his  successors  decorated  and  modernised  it. 

From  the  piazza  we  at  once  enter  the  precincts  of  the  Baptistery  itself 
(PI.  a).  It  is  divided  into  a  central  space  and  surrounding  passage  by  eight 
large  columns  of  porphyry  with  antique  marble  entablature,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Constantine.  In  the  centre  is  the  font  in 
green  basalt.  The  frescoes  are  by  A.  Sacchi,,  Maratta^-  and  others.  —  Ad- 
jacent, to  the  right,  is  the  Obatory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (PI.  6),  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  saint  in  bronze  by  L.  Valadier^  executed  in  1772  (after 
Donatello),  between  two  columns  of  serpentine.  The  bronze  doors ,  pre- 
sented by  Hilarius ,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Thermse  of 
Caracalla.  —  On  the  left,  opposite  this  oratory,  is  the  Oratoby  of  St.  John 
THE  Evangelist  (PI.  c),  with  bronze  doors  of  1196,  and  adorned  with  fine 
Mosaics  representing  birds  and  flowers  on  a  golden  ground.  The  statue 
of  tbe  saint,  between  two  alabaster  columns,  is  by  Landini  (d.  1594).  — 
A  third  door  leads  into  the  square  Oratorio  di  S.  Venanzio  (PI.  oT),  with 
elaborate  mosaics  of  tbe  middle  of  the  7th  century.  —  The  fourth  door,  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  from  the  piazza,  opens  on  the  Portico  di  S.  Vbnanzio 
(PI.  «},  formerly  the  vestibule  of  the  Baptistery,  as  the  chief  entrance  was 
originally  on  this  side.  In  1154  the  portico  was  converted  into  two  chapels. 
The  apse  to  the  left  is  enriched  with  admirable  Mosaic  of  tbe  5th  cent.,  con- 
sisting of  gold  arabesques  on  a  blue  ground.  Over  the  door  to  the  Baptistery 
is  a  Crucifixion ,  a  relief  in  marble ,  of  1194.  —  The  outer  door  of  the 
portico  is  adorned  with  two  ancient  columns  of  porphyry  with  their  arch- 
itrave, built  into  the  wall  here  by  Sixtus  III.  It  leads  to  the  Court^  which  was 
recently  restored  at  the  same  time  as  the  choir  of  8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 

The  basilica  of  *S.  Oioyanni  in  Laterano  (PI.  Ill,  28),  ''om'- 
niwn  urbis  et  orhis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput\  was  the  principal 
church  of  Rome  after  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  (p.  xxxi).  The 
emperor  presented  Pope  Sylvester  I.  with  a  large  palace,  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Laterani,  and  fitted  up 
a  church  within  it.  It  was  called  the  Basilica  Constantiniana  after 
its  founder,  and  sometimes  8.  SalvatoriSy  or  Aula  Dei,  as  being  a 
second  Zion,  and  gradually  became  privileged  to  grant  the  most 
ample  indulgences.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  896, 
but  was  re-erected  by  Sergius  III.  (904-911),  and  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist.  In  1308  it  was  burned  down,  but  was  restored 
by  Clement  V. ,  and  decorated  with  paintings  by  Giotto.  A  second 
fire  destroyed  the  church  in  1360,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ur- 
ban V.  and  Gregory  XI.  It  was  again  altered  by  Martin  V.  (1430), 
Eugene  IV.,  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  modernised  by  Pius IV.  fl560), 
by  the  alterations  of  F,  Borromini  (1650),  and  by  the  facade  of 
Al.  Oalilei  (1734).  In  1875-85  the  church  was  enlarged  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  tribuna  and  choir. 
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The  Pbincipal  Fa9ade,  by  Galilei,  is  turued  to  the  E.,  abutting 
on  the  Piazza  di  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (p.  264).  With  its  portico 
(33  ft.  deep  and  196  ft.  long)  and  the  open  loggia  above  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  this  description  in  Rome.  From  the  loggia  the  Pope 
used  to  pronounce  his  benediction  on  Ascension  Day.  Of  the  five 
entrances  the  Porta  Santa  is  walled  up  and  is  opened  only  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  The  central  entrance  has  two  antique  bronze  doors 
adorned  with  garlands,  etc.  To  the  extreme  left  is  an  ancient  statue 
of  Constaiitine  the  Great,  found  in  his  Therma. 

The  Facade  of  the  S.  Transept,  looking  on  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  255),  is  also  adorned  with  a  portico, 
added  by  Sixtus  Y.  The  caps  of  the  small  campanili,  standing  far 
apart,  were  added  by  Pius  IV.  The  vestibule  below ,  to  the  right, 
contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  by  Nic,  Cordieri 
(PI.  12).  —  Five  important  Councils  have  been  held  in  this  church, 
viz.  those  of  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1512. 

Interior.  The  Xavb  (426  ft.  in  length),  flanked  by  double  aisles,  is  borne  by 
twelve  pillars,  the  work  of  Borromini^  partly  enclosing  the  ancient  columns. 
In  the  niches  are  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  the  school  of  Bernini  \  reliefs  by 
Algardi.  Over  these  are  the  figures  of  twelve  prophets.  The  gorgeous  ceiling, 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michael  Angela^  is  more  probably  by  QicKomo 
della  Porta.  The  richly  inlaid  pavement  dates  from  the  time  of  Martin  V. 
On  the  right  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  nave  are  the  only  two  ancient  granite 
columns  now  visible.  Below,  in  front  of  the  Confessio^  is  the  handsome 
monument  of  Pope  Martin  V.  (d.  1431),  in  bronze,  by  dimone  di  Oiov.  Ohini 
(p.  93).  —  In  the  centre  of  the  Tbanbept  ,  which  is  raised  by  four  steps, 
is  the  ^Canopp^  a  beautiful  Gothic  work  of  1367,  lately  restored,  with 
paintings  by  Barna  da  Siena  (d.  1387),  but  freely  restored.  It  con- 
tains numerous  relics,  including,  it  is  said,  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  Below  it  is  the  high-altar  (altars  papale)^  at  which  the  pope  or  a 
substitute  named  by  him  alone  reads  mass,  containing  a  wooden  table  from 
the  catacombs  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  an  altar  by  St.  Peter. 
The  transept  was  restored  under  Clement  VIII.  by  Qiac.  della  Porta  (1603) 
and  adorned  with  frescoes.  Here  to  the  right  are  two  fine  columns  of 
giallo  antico.  To  the  left  is  the  great  Altar  of  the  Sacramenty  with  four 
ancient  columns  of  gilded  bronze,  which  belonged  to  the  original  basilica. 
—  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  (PI.  6)  contains  a  portrait  of  Martin  V. 
by  Scip.  Oaetano^  and  an  altar-piece  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino.  Carved  choir- 
stalls  by  Qirol.  Rainaldi.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the' choir,  on  the 
left  side,  is  the  monument  of  the  philologist  Laurentius  Valla  (d.  146^), 
a  canon  of  this  church. 

The  walls  and  floor  of  the  Choib,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged, 
are  covered  with  slabs  of  polished  marble.  To  the  right  and  left  are  three 
balconies  with  gilded  railings.  The  ancient  ApM.^  moved  back  at  the  ex- 
tension of  the  choir,  contains  precious  mosaics  by  Jacobus  Torriti  (p.  Ixx ; 
1290^  or  perhaps  older  works  restored  by  him),  representing  the  Saviour 
enveloped  in  clouds  \  below,  at  the  sides  of  a  cross,*  (1.)  the  Virgin,  at  whose 
feet  Nicholas  IV.  kneels,  88.  Francis ,  Peter ,  and  Paul ,  and  (r.)  John  the 
Baptist  and  SS.  John,  Andrew,  and  Anthony.  —  The  Aubdlatort  is  em- 
bellished on  each  side  with  mosaic  tablets,  the  subjects  of  which  relate  to 
the  construction  of  the  church,  statues  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  lOtli  cent., 
and  a  fine  marble  sanctuary  of  about  1600.  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  Ta- 
bula Magna  LateranentiSj  or  list  of  relics.  —  Adjoining  the  ambulatory  is 
the  Sacbistt,  the  inner  bronze  doors  of  which  date  from  1196.  It  contains 
the  monument  of  Fulvius  Ursinus ,  a  canon  of  this  church  (d.  1600) ;  an 
Annunciation  by  Marcello  Venusti  after  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo;  a 
statue  of  John  the  Baptist  in  wood  by  Donatello ;  cartoon  of  RapTuteVi  Ma- 
donna di  Casa  d'Alba  (at  St.  Petersburg). 

Baudbkbr.   Italy  II.   llth  Kditlon.  17 
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A1BLB8.  At  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  (PI.  10),  *Bonifaee  VIII.  between 
two  cardinals  proclaiming  the  first  jubilee  (1300),  the  injured  fragment  of  a 
fresco  by  Oiotto.  On  thb  Right:  The  2nd  chapel  (PI.  8)  belongs  to  the  Tor- 
Ionia  family,  and  is  richly  decorated  with  marble  and  gilding ;  over  the  altar, 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  a  marble  relief  by  Tenerani  (a  custodian  opens  this 
and  other  chapels,  Vs  fr.).  The  Srd  chapel  (PI.  9),  belonging  to  the  Hassimi, 
constructed  by  Oiae.  delta  JPorfa,  contains  the  Crucifixion,  an  altar-piece  by 
Sermoneta.  Farther  on  in  the  right  aisle,  the  monument  (PI.  11)  of  (3ard. 
Ouissano  (d.  1287)  and  that  of  Card.  Ran.  Famese,  by  Vignola  (at  the 
back  of  the  last  pier  of  the  nave).  —  On  the  Lbft:  The  1st  chapel,  that  of 
S.  Andrea  Caniui  (PI.  1),  designed  by  Al,  Oalilei  in  1734,  contains  four  an- 
cient porphyry  columns  and  a  large  vessel  of  porph3nry  from  the  portico 
of  the  Pantheon,  in  front  of  the  bronze  figure  of  Clement  XII.  (Corsini, 
d.  nW)\  the  walls  sumptuously  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Below  the 
chapel  is  the  burial-vault  of  the  Ck>rsini,  with  a  *Pietli  by  Antonio  Ifon- 
tauti  (or  more  probably  BertiiniY). 

The  sacristan  conducts  visitors  from  the  last  chapel  of  the  S.  aisle 
into  the  interesting  "Konastery  Oonrt  (Xbiostro^),  constructed  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  VastaUettut  (comp.  p.  3S2),  with  numerous  small  spiral  and  in- 
laid colnmns  (p.  lis).  Various  fragments  from  the  old  church  are  de- 
posited in  the  passages.  The  monastery  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
tith  cent,  by  Benedictines  from  Mte.  Cassino. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  is  oc- 
cupied by  new  buildings.  Between  the  Via  Ariosto  and  the  Via 
Tasso,  which  begin  here,  lies  the  Casino  Massimi  (not  yisible  from 
the  piazza),  the  only  relic  of  the  Villa  Massimi.  Three  rooms  in 
this  are  adorned  with  Frescoes  from  the  three  great  Italian  poets 
Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  painted  for  Prince  Camillo  Massimi  in 
1821-28  by  the  German  artists,  Jul.  Schnorr,  Ph.  Veit,  A.  Koch, 
Overbeck,  and  Fiihrich  (no  admission). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza,  adjoining  the  basilica  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  rises  the  — 

FalaHO  del  Laterano  (PI.  Ill,  28),  to  which,  together  with  the 
Vatican  and  Gastel  Gandolfo,  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality 
was  secured  by  a  law  of  1871.  This  was  the  residence  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constantine  down  to  the  migration  to 
Avignon.  The  old  palace  was  much  larger  than  the  present,  and 
included  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  Chapel  (p.  ^GS).*  After  a  great  fire 
in  1308  it  lay  in  ruins,  but  these  were  removed,  and  the  new  palace 
erected  by  Domenieo  fbntona,  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  In  1686.  As 
it  remained  unoccupied,  it  was  converted  by  Innocent  XII.  into  an 
orphan  -  asylum  in  1693.  In  1843  Gregory  XVI.  set  apart  the 
palace  for  the  heathen  and  Christian  antiquities  for  which  the 
Vatican  and  Capitolir\e  museums  no  longer  afforded  space,  and 
named  it  the  *Mageam  Oregorianum  Lateranenge.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  Piazza  di  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (p.  264),  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
palace.   Admission  see  pp.  126,  127. 

On  the  ground-floor  is  the  so-called  ^Xuieo  Profano,  a  collection 
ot  ancient  sculptures,  including  several  admirable  works.  —  We 
cross  the  entrance  hall  and  follow  the  arcades  of  the  court,  to  the 
left,  to  the  end  of  the  "W.  wing,  where  we  begin  with  Koom  I. 
(comp.  ground  plan,  p.  256). 
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I.  Room.  Entrance- wall :  8.  Relief  of  the  Abduction  of  Helen; 
10.  Tomb-relief  (warrior's  farewell);  11.  Education  of  the  young 
iEsculapius  (fountain-relief).  Left  wall:  13.  Two  pugilists,  named 
Dares  and  Entellus  (in  relief);  15.  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  20. 
Trajan  (head  restored  by  Thorvaldsen)  accompanied  by  lictors  (relief 
from  Trajan's  Forum);  in  front  of  the  last,  19.  Statuette  of  Ne- 
mesis ;  26.  Nymph  suckling  an  infant  satyr,  in  relief.  Right  wall : 
Several  sarcophagus  -  relief 8  (p.  liv):  40.  Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia 
(likenesses  of  the  deceased),  49.  Adonis;  53.  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion.  In  the  centre  a  mosaic  with  pugilists,  from  the  Thermss  of 
Garacalla  (see  1st  floor,  p.  263).  —  II.  Room  :  interesting  archi- 
tectural fragments,  especially  from  the  Foium  of  Trajan.  Frag- 
ments of  a  frieze  in  the  centre  of  the  walls  of  the  entrance,  the 
egress,  and  that  on  the  right  merit  inspection. —  III.  Room  :  by  the 
entrance- wall ;  255.  Statue  of  -^sculapius.  Right  wall :  256.  Anti- 
nous  (p.  xlix ;  head  modern),  found  at  Ostia  Wall  of  egress  :  258. 
Child's  sarcophagus  with  scenes  of  pugilism.  In  the  window  several 
handsome  feet  of  tables.  —  IV.  Room:  on  the  entrance- wall, 
*278.  Medea  with  the  Daughters  ofPeleus,  a  Greek  relief;  291.  Sta- 
tue of  Germanicus.  Right  wall :  319.  Statue  of  Mars.  Wall  of 
egress :  348.  Replica  of  the  reposing  satyr  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xllv). 
On  a  cippus :  352.  Bust  of  the  youthful  Tiberius,  In  the  centre, 
382.  Beautiful  basin  of  lumacchella  (a  kind  of  shell-marble). 

We  now  cross  the  passage  to  the  — 

V.  Room.  Right  wall:  394.  Roman  portrait-bust;  396,  405. 
Herms  of  Pan;  403.  Muse;  407.  Cinerary  Tm  with  the  head  of 
Medusa  and  representation  of  a  cock-flght.  In  the  centre :  391 .  Sa- 
crifice of  Mithras;  399.  Stag,  In  basalt;  406.  Cow.  —  VI.  Room: 
collection  of  sculptures  from  Cerveteri,  the  ancient  Caere  (p.  392). 
Entrance-wall :  427.  Circular  altar  with  Pan  and  two  dancing  Horse ; 
on  it,  428.  Colossal  portrait-head  (perhaps  Augustus) ;  433.  Statue 
of  an  emperor,  head  modern.  Right  wall :  434.  Draped  statue ;  435, 
437.  Colossal  sitting  figures  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius ;  between 
them,  436.  The  younger  Agrippin a;  438.  Toga  statue.  Wall  of 
egress:  439.  Statue  of  an  emperor;  444.  Bust  of  Caligula.  In 
front  of  It :  442.  Relief  «with  representation  of  the  deities  of  three 
Etruscan  cities  (Vetulonia ,  Volci ,  Tarquinii).  On  the  pillar  be- 
tween the  windows :  445.  Female  portrait-statue  (perhaps  Dru- 
silla).  In  the  centre,  447,  450.  Two  sleeping  Sileni  (from  a  foun- 
tain) ;  448.  Altar  with  representation  of  sacrifice.  —  VII.  Room. 
On  the  right :  •462.  So-called  Dancing  Satyr,  found  near  S.  Lucia 
in  Selce ;  more  probably  Marsyas  endeavouring  to  pick  up  the  flutes 
thrown  away  by  Athene,  and  recoiling  on  the  appearance  of  the 
goddess,  from  a  group  by  Myron  (p.  xliii;  the  arms  and  cymbals 
are  erroneously  restored).  Opposite  the  entrance :  on  a  revolving 
pedestal,  ••476.  Sophocles,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  por- 
trait-statues in  existence,  found  at  Terraclna  in  1838.     *In  tbe 
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statue  of  the  poet  the  sculptor  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  type 
of  perfect  manhood,  to  pouitray  the  self-reliance  of  genius  and  the 
unruffled  dignity  of  manly  beauty ;  and  he  has  accomplished  his 
object  by  the  general  giandeui  of  his  design,  the  easy  attitude  and 
noble  symmetry  of  the  figure,  and  the  expressive  attitude  of  the 
head;  while  the. broad  and  lofty  forehead,  the  gentle  and  imag- 
inative eye,  the  firm  cheek,  and  the  earnest  but  benevolent  mouth 
complete  the  picture  of  a  man  who  has  attained  the  zenith  of 
human  excellence  and  happiness.'  —  VIII.  Room:  Entrance- wall : 
left,  487.  Belief  of  a  poet ,  with  masks,  and  a  Muse ;  right,  494. 
Sarcophagus  with  the  Oalydonlan  Hunt;  above,  496.  Small  head 
of  a  sleeping  nymph.  Left  wall :  517.  Meleager  slain  by  Apollo.  In 
the  centre:  *534.  Statue  of  Poseidon,  found  at  Porto.  —  IX.  Room, 
containing  numerous  architectural  fragments  brought  to  light  by 
the  excavations  in  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Appia.  Wall  of  egress, 
to  the  left  by  the  door :  630.  Small  head  of  Victory.  In  the  centre : 
666.  Triangfwiar  ^ra  with  Bacchanalian  dances. — X.  Room:  chiefly 
sculptures  from  the  tombs  of  the  Haterii,  on  the  Via  Labicana  near 
Ceutocelle.  Entrance-wall:  676,  677.  Portrait- busts i  between 
them,  676.  Relief  of  a  large  tomb,  with  powerful  lifting-machine 
adjacent.  Right  wall :  691.  Relief  of  a  dead  woman  surrounded  by 
mourners.  Wall  of  egress:  729.  Relief  with  representation  of 
Roman  buildings,  among  which  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colos- 
seum are  distinguishable.  Above  it,  721.  Relief  with  Mercury 
(broken),  Ceres,  Pluto,  and  Proserpine.  In  the  centre :  740.  Cupid 
on  a  dolphin. 

We  next  cross  a  second  passage  to  the  — 

XI.  Room.  The  sculptures  are  chiefly  from  the  tombs  on  the 
Via  Latina  (p.  344).  Entrance-wall :  to  the  right,  761.  Bacchanalian 
sarcophagus.  Right  wall :  766.  Sarcophagus  with  a  pugilist }  768. 
Ephesian  Diana ;  769.  Sarcophagus  with  Adonis.  Wall  of  egress : 
777.  Sarcophagus  with  Hippolytus;  786.  Sarcophagus  with  the 
labours  of  Hercules  j  783.  Greek  tomb-relief  (two  men  conversing). 
In  the  centre :  792.  Large  sarcophagus  with  triumphal  procession 
of  Bacchus.  —  XII.  Room.  Entrance-wall :  793.  Youthful  Hercules 
(perhaps  with  portrait-features);  (r.)  799.  Sarcophaffua^  with  the 
story  of  Orestes  (death  of  ^Egistheus,  etc.);  808.  Head  of  Augustus. 
Wall  of  egress:  813.  Sarcophagus  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Children  of  Niobe.  In  the  centre :  831.  Circular  Ara  from  Veil,  an 
imitation  of  the  Puteal  Libonis  in  the  Roman  Forum.  — XIII.  Room. 
Entrance-wall:  842.  Relief  of  a  Titan  fighting;  several  marble 
'anteflxae'  (facing- tiles),  with  representations  of  the  Palladium;  846. 
Portrait' iiaiue  of  C.  Ccelius  Satuminus.  Wall  of  egress:  868. 
Relief,  Pylades  supporting  the  exhausted  Orestes.  In  the  centre  : 
882.  Sarcophagus  of  P.  Cscilius  Vallianus,  with  the  representation 
of  a  funeral-banquet.  Upon  it,  886.  Three-sided  Candelabfum-stand 
with  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  Persephone.  —  XIV.  Room.  Entrance- 
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•wall :  890.  Small  groap  in  relief,  possibly  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
Left  wall:  909.  Unfinished  statue  of  porphyry.  Opposite  the 
entrance :  902.  Statae  of  a  captive  barbarian,  nnflnished,  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  marks  of  measurement  made  by  the  sculptor. 
Adjacent,  896.  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Annius  Octavius,  with  repre- 
sentation of  bread  making-,  adjacent  is  the  inscription:  —  Evasi, 
efpugi,  Spes  et  Fortuna  valetel  Nil  mihi  vobiscum  eHy  ludificate 
aiiot.  By  the  right  wall ,  *892.  Mosaic  with  representation  of  the 
pavement  of  an  unswept  dining-room  (*Opus  Asarotum'),  by  Hera- 
clitusj  found  on  the  Aventine  in  1833.  —  XV.  Room  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  devoted  to  the  yield  of  the  excavations  made  in  1861- 
69  at  Ostia.  In  the  glass  -  cabinets  under  the  windows  are  lamps, 
terracottas ,  fragments  of  glass,  ivory  articles,  etc.  On  the  pillar, 
mosaic  from  a  niche,  with  Silvanus;  on  each  side  fragments  of 
slabs  of  terracotta.  Wall  of  egress :  (r.)  975.  Small  female  head^ 
perhaps  of  a  nymph;  977.  Tomb -relief  of  the  Eques  T.  Flavins 
Verus.  —  XVI.  Room.  Lead  pipes  from  ancient  aqueducts.  1062- 
66.  Pictures  from  the  tombs  on  the  road  to  Laurentum  (p.  397), 
with  scenes  from  the  lower  regions.  In  the  centre:  1061.  Recum- 
bent figure  of  Atthis,  of  interest  for  the  traces  of  gilding  on  the 
hair  and  the  crescent ;  1043.  Bronze  statuette  of  Venus. 

The  entrance  to  the  Chrigtian  Museam  and  the  Picture  Gallery 
is  below  the  arcades  in  the  left  corner,  whence  we  ascend  a  stair- 
case.  Comp.  ground-plan  (p.  256). 

The  *Chbistian  Museum  was  founded  in  1864  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Padre  Marchi  and  was  arranged  by  him  and  G,  B.  de  Rossi. 
A  scientific  catalogue  in  German  has  been  published  by  Joh.  Ficker 
(Leipsic,  1890). 

Vestibule,  Sculptures  and  architectural  fragments,  chiefly  from  Porto. 
Rear-wall:  65.  Large  sarcophagus,  with  two  rows  of  i-eliefsj* above,  Rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  Peter's  denial,  Sloses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  law  •,  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  Pilate  washing  his  hands-,  below,  Moses  striking  the  rock  for 
water,  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Jesus  reading  the  law,  Healing  the  blind. 
Miracle  of  the  loaves.  Above,  56.  Bust  of  Christ :  58.  Bathing  the  Infant 
Jesup,  frcjm  the  chapel  of  Pope  John  VII.  (7O5-70<)  in  the  former  St.  Pe- 
ter's church  (freely  restored) ;  57.  Mosaic  of  Christ  enthroned,  between  SS. 
Paul  and  Peter,  a  copy  executed  in  the  18th  cent,  from  an  original  that 
stood  over  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  large  Cokkidor  op  the  Staircase  contains  the  '^Collection  of  An- 
cient Christian  Sarcophaffi^  chiefly  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  (comp.  pp. 
liv,  Ivi  and  356  seq.).  Most  of  these  'exhibit  the  same  style  of  contiuous 
narrative  as  the  works  of  the  late  pagan  period,  uniting  several  crowded 
and  animated  scenes  on  the  same  panel.  Visitors,  even  those  most  versed 
in  the  Scriptures,  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  identifying  the  vari- 
ous obscurely  treated  events,  and  the  task  of  recognition  is  not  always 
lightened  by  the  juxtaposition  of  archetypes  from  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  corresponding  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  as  the  relation  between 
those  is  sometimes  exceedingly  forced'  (Burcldiardt).  The  explanation  of 
a  few  of  these  series  of  scenes  (e.g.  of  No.  55,  given  above,  and  of  Nos. 
104,  185,  174,  l7l,  given  on  p.  262)  will  assist  the  spectator  to  interpret 
most  of  the  others  for  himself.  —  Most  of  the  sarcophagi,  dating  from 
Benedict  XIV/s  earlier  collection  in  the  Vatican,  are  freely  restored  and 
retouched. 
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By  the  end- wall,  to  the  right:  108,  105.  Statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd; 
^104.  Large  sarcophagus,  found  near  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  in  S.  Paolo 
Fuori  in  1838;  .the  deceased  interred  in  it  were  probably  members  of  a 
Roman  family  of  rank  of  the  beginning  of  the  dth  century.  Beliefs:  top 
row,  to  the  left,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  centre,  shield  with  busts,  to  the 
right.  Turning  of  the  water  into  wine,  Miracle  of  the  loaves.  Raising  of 
Laza!us;  bottom  row,  Adoration  of  the  kings,  Healing  of  the  blind  man, 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Peter's  denial.  Anger  of  Moses,  and  Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock.  —  At  the  window,  111.  Sarcophagus,  Isralites  crossing  the 
Red  Sea.  —  On  the  staircase*,  to  the  left,  119.  History  of  Jonah  (above,  on 
a  smaller  scale.  Raising  of  Lazarus,  Water  gushing  from  the  rock,  Anger 
of  Moses);  the  sculpture  exhibits  a  strong  affinity  with  antique  motives, 
especially  in  the  subsidiary  figures  of  the  fishermen  and  herdsmen,  found 
at  the  Va'ican;  to  the  right,  125.  Healing  of  the  blind  man  and  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood.  Healing  by  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  Entry 
into  Jerusalem;  to  the  left,  136.,  in  front,  Adam  and  Eve,  MoFes  smiting  the 
rock.  Healing  of  the  blind  man,  Resurrection  of  the  dead  bones,  Peter's  denial. 
Healing  of  the  man  w!th  dropsy.  Sacrifice  of  Is!ia<?,  Anger  of  Moses,  and  Moses 
fctriking  the  rock;  on  the  left  side,  the  Men  in  the  fiery  furnace ;  on  the  light 
side,  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Noah  in  the  ark.  —  Abovo^  to  the  right,  138. 
Christ  and  the  Apostle*!;  to  the  left,  193.  Offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  etc.; 
to  the  right,  146.  Raising  of  Lazarus,  etc.,  toth^  left,  189.  Scenes  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (beside  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  placed  the  Rais- 
ing of  the  widow's  son  ot  Nain);  the  busts  have  been  restored.  To  the 
right;  "IbO.  Rustic  and  hunting  scenes,  found  in  1818  in  the  Via  Pree- 
nestina;  to  the  left,  the  Good  Shepherd,  to  the  right.  Praying  figures,  in- 
tere.<?ting  from  the  traces  of  painting  and  gilding  (most  of  the  latter  now 
blackened  by  age),  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.  To  the  left:  181.  Good 
Shepherds,  harvest,  and  vintage,  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Praetextatus. 
To  the  right,  162.  Sarcophagus  of  a  woman  named  Agape  (4th  cent.),  found 
near  the  Vatican.  To  the  left,  178.  Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments (below,  to  the  left,  Moses  putting  off  his  shoes)  from  the  Catacombs 
of  CaMistus  (freely  restored,  especially  the  heads  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles). T'>  the  right,  156.  Orpheus,  from  Ostia  (Orpheus  occurs  also  in  paint- 
ings in  th-i  Catacombs,  comp.  p.  Ivi).  To  the  left ,  176.  Scenes  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (freely  restored  and  retouched) ;  below  a  mediee- 
val  canopy,  ^'174.  On  the  front,  Christ  enthroned  among  the  Apostles  (St. 
Peter  approaches  from  the  right,  St.  Paul  from  the  left),  to  the  left.  Sa- 
crifice of  Isaac,  to  the  right,  Pilate  washing  his  hands;  on  the  right  end, 
Moses  smiting  the  rock,  Christ  healing  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  ^ 
left  end,  Peter's  denial.  —  To  the  right:  *164.  Offerings  of  din  and  Abel, 
Capture  of  Peter,  Cross  with  the  monogram  and  two  soldiers ;  Execution 
of  Paul,  Job  and  his  wife  (4th  cent. ;  from  the  lower  church  of  S.  Paolo 
Fuori).  —  To  the  left,  *=171.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Crown  of  thorns.  Cross 
with  the  monogram  beluw  which  are  two  soldiers,  Capture  of  Christ,  Pi- 
late washing  his  hands  (4th  cent. ;  from  the  Catacombs  of  S.  DomitiUa). 
—  On  the  staircase:  199.  Nativity,  A  duration  of  the  kings  j  198.  Ascension 
of  Elijah.  —  Above,  ^228.  Sitting  figure  of  St.  Hippolytus,  upper  part  mo- 
dem ,  trom  the  catacombs  near  S.  Lorenzo  Fuori  le  Mura  *,  on  the  chair  a 
Greek  inscription  recording  the  saint's  achievements  and  an  Easter-table.  — 
The  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  upper  arcades,  where  the  door  opposite 
leads  to  the  rooms  with  the  copies  of  the  Catacomb  paintings ;  to  the  right 
is  the  entrance  to  the  room  with  the  large  mosaic  (p.  363). 

The  posterior  walls  of  the  three  open  Abcades  present  a  selection 
of  Ancient  Christian  Inscriptions^  systematically  arranged  by  De  Rossi,  an 
invalual^le  aid  to  the  student  of  Christian  archeeology.  They  are  distributed 
according  to  arches  thus:  i-iii.  Elegies  on  martyrs^  etc.,  of  the  age  of  Da- 
masus  I.  (366-384);  iv-vii.  Dated  inscriptions  (71;  238-557);  viii,  ix.  Inscrip- 
tions of  doctrinal  importance ;  x.  Bishops,  presbyters,  deacons ;  xi,  xii.  Other 
illustrious  personages ;  xiii.  Relations,  friends,  etc. ;  xlv-xvi.  Symbolic  and 
other  records;  xvii  and  follg.  Simple  epitaphs  from  various  catacombs. 
Finally,  several  Jewish  inscriptions  (with  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
andothcr  symbols). 
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Two  rooms  with  copies  of  the  paintings  in  the  catftcombs  contain 
pictures  from  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Gallistus  (Chapel  of  the  Sacrament), 
Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla  (Cappella  Greca),  the  crypts  of  Luciua,  the 
Coemeterium  Ostrianum,  etc.  The  place  of  origin  is  placed  beneath  each. 
—  A  few  unimportant  originals  (praying  figures)  are  also  shown  here. 

From  the  £rst  arcade  we  pass  to  the  right  into  a  room  (PI.  ^)'tO  i  the 
floor  of  which  is  the  large  *  Mosaic  with  28  pugilists,  found  in  the  Thermse 
of  Caracalla  (p.  247)  in  1824,  bearing  obvious  indications  of  the  decline  of 
the  art.  The  original  arrangement  of  this  mosaic,  which  has  been  freely 
restored  and  .supplemented,  is  shown  in  the  drawings  on  the  walls. 

The  Collection  of  Pictvbeb  containe  a  few  good  pictures  of 
Italian  masters,  chiefly  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent.,  and  several 
modern  paintings  mostly  presented  to  Leo  Xlll. 

EooM  I.  (PI.  A),  adjoining  Room  A,  contains  dilapidated  frescoes  from 
S.  Agnese  Fnori  le  Hura. 

B.OOM  II.  (PI.  B).  In  the  middle:  Mosaic^  found  near  the  Pal.  Sora,  not 
far  from  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  Entrance-wall :  59.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Corona- 
tion  of  the  Virgin;  Qd.  Benozzo  Oozzoli^  St.  Thomas  receiving  the  girdle  from 
the  Virgin,  with  predelle  (1450);  61.  Antonio  da  Murano^  Altar-piece  (1464). 
Bear- wall:  G.Grivelli^  ^63.  Madonna  (1482),  62.  Madonna  with  saints  (altar- 
piece;  1481).  Exit-wall:  65.  Cola  delV  Amatrice.,  Assumption  (1515);  also 
SS.  Lawrence,  Benedict,  and  Agues  (the  latter  credited  to  Signorelli) ;  '^64. 
St.  Jerome,  by  Giov.  Santi^  the  father  of  Raphael. 

Room  III.  (PI.  C).  Entrance-wall :  63.  And.  del  Sarto ,  Holy  Family ;  67. 
Franc.  Francia  (?),  Annunciation.  Left  wall :  70.  Ce9<xre  da  Sesto,  Baptism 
of  Christ.  Exit-wall :  Venetian  School^  Entombment.  Oiulio  Romano^  Stoning 
of  Stephen,  cartoon  for  the  painting  ia  Genoa. 

Room  IV.  (PI.  D).  76.  Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome, 
by  Marco  Palmezzano  of  Forli,  a  pupil  of  Melozzo  (p.  92;  1510).  Left  wall : 
78.  Sassofefrato^  Sixtus  V.;  adjacent,  77,  79.  Two  pieces  of  modern  tapestry 
from  pictures  by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Exit -wall:  80.  Marco  Palmezzano, 
Madonna  with  SS.  Lawrence,-  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Francis,  Anthony 
the  Abbot,  and  Dominic  (1587). 

Room  V.  (Pi.  £).  87.  Cav.  d''Arpino ,  Annunciation ;  at  the  window, 
88.  Van  Dyck  (?),  Portrait.  Between  the  windows:  Caravaggio.  84.  Supper 
at  Emmaus.  83.  Christ  with  the  tribute-money;  89.  Ottercino.  Assumption. 
Exit-wall :  91.  Lawrence^  George  IV.  of  Great  Britain. 

Rooms  VI-VIU.  (PL  F,  G,  H).  Modern  paintings,  including:  Roltand^ 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Gabriel  Perboyre;  Aldi^  Judith;  Ch^andi^  Apotheosis  of 
Leo  XIII.  —  In  the  last  room  (t)  arc  some  plaster-casts  from  the  antique 
and  views  of  Borne  (fresco)  of  the  time  of  Sixtus  V. 

FiBST  Floos.  Cast  of. the  reliefs  on  Trajan's  Column  fapply  to  a 
custodian).  It  is  ^ropoied  to  est>blish  an  Ethnogkapuioal  Mosbum  here, 
chiefly  with  the  gifts  presented  to  Leo  XIII.  on  the  jubilee  of  his  entering 
the  priesthood  (ld88). 

Opposite  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Lateran  is  the  edifice  containing 
the  Soala  Santa.  The  two-storied  portico  was  erected  by  Sixtus  Y. 
The  Scala  Santa  is  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps  from  the 
palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
once  ascended.  They  were  brought  to  Rome  in  326  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  and  may  only  be  ascended  on  the  knees.  They  are  now 
protected  with  wood.  The  two  adjoining  flights  are  for  the  descent. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  two  marble  groups  by  Oiacometti,  Christ 
and  Judas,  and  Christ  before  Pontius  Pilate.  At  the  top  of  the  steps 
we  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  chapel,  formerly 
the  private  chapel  of  the  popes  ,  and  the  only  part  of  the  old  Lateran 
palace  now  preserved.    It  was  erected  in  1278  by  a  member  of  the 
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Cosmas  family  for  Nicholas  III. ,  and  contains  a  Christ  in  mosaic 
in  the  9th  cent,  style  and  another  painted  on  wood,  attributed  to 
St.  Lake. 

To  the  £.  of  the  Scala  Santa  is  a  tribune  erected  by  Bene- 
dict XIV. ,  with  copies  of  the  ancient  Mosc^cs  from  the  Triclinium  of 
Leo  III. ,  or  principal  dining-room  of  the  ancient  Lateran  palace. 
These  copies  are  from  originals  of  the  end  of  the  8th  cent.,  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII.  but  were  restored 
in  1743  from  ancient  drawings.  Their  subject  is  the  union  of  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  power  effected  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  centre, 
Christ  sending  out  his  disciples;  on  the  left,  Christ  enthroned 
delivers  the  keys  to  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  banner  to  the  £mp. 
Constantino ;  on  the  right ,  St.  Peter  presenting  the  papal  stole  to 
Leo  and  the  banner  to  Charlemagne  (the  square  nimbus  was  given 
to  living  persons). 

Opposite  the  tribune  with  the  mosaics  extends  the  spacious 
Piazza  di  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (PI.  Ill,  31),  partly  rebuilt,  in  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Lateran  Museum  (p.  258)  and  the  main  facade 
of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  257).  —  A  dusty  street  leads  hence  to 
the  E.  to  (6  min.)  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (p.  157) ;  while  the  Via 
Emanuele  Filiberto  runsN.  to  the  Piazza  VittorioEmamiele  (p.  156). 

From  the  Via  Emanuele  Filiberto  a  street  ascends  slightly  to  the 
riglit  to  the  entrance  of  the  "Villa  Wolkonsky  (Pi.  II,  31),  now  almost 
wholly  enclosed  by  new  buildings,  but  deserving  a  visit  if  time  permit. 
The  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  156)  intersects  the  gardena,  where  also  a  few  ancient 
tombs  and  sculptured  fragments  are  preserved.  —  Admission,  see  pp.  126, 127. 

The  Porta  8.  Giovanni  (Pi.  Ill ,  31) ,  named  after  the  church, 

was  erected  in  1574,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  Porta  Asinaria^ 

now  built  up,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  right.    Hence  to  the  Cam- 

pagna,  seep.  344. 

The  road  skirting  the  town- wall  to  the  left,  outside  the  gate,  brings 
us  in  7  min.  to  the  Amphitheatmm  Oaatrenae  (Fl.  Ill,  34),  the  only  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Borne  with  the  exception  of  the  Colosseum.  The 
entire  building,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals  and  the  other  decorations, 
is  of  burned  brick.  The  amphitheatre  is  57  yds.  in  length  and  41  in  breadth. 
The  interior  (uninteresting)  is  entered  by  the  gate  near  8.  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme (p.  157).  —  Hence  to  the  Porta  Maggiore  (p.  156),  12  minutes. 


IV.   Quarters  of  the  City  on  the  Right  Bank, 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  are  situated  two  distinct  quar- 
ters :  towards  the  N.  the  JBor^o,  or  quarter  of  the  Vatican ;  and  farther 
S.,  Trastevere,  They  are  connected  by  means  of  the  Lungara  street. 

a.  The  Borgo. 

The  Vatican  Hill  (206  ft.),  with  the  plain  lying  beyond  it,  which 
is  notorious  for  its  malaria,  was  never  reckoned  as  part  of  the  city 
in  ancient  times,  and  was  not  enclosed  within  Aurelian'swall.  It  was 
once  covered  with  the  gardens  of  the  emperors.  Caligula  constructed 
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a  Ctrcu8  here  and  embellished  it  with  a  large  oheliek.  This  circus 
was  the  scene  of  the  races  instituted  by  Nero  and  of  his  rsTolting 
cruelties  to  unoffending  Christians  in  the  year  65.  ('Perenntibus 
addita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti  laniatn  canum  interirent, 
aut  crncibus  adflxi ,  aut  flammandi,  atque  ubi  defecisset  dies,  in 
usnm  nooturni  luminis  urerentur.'  Tacitus^  xv,  44.)  On  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  walls  thus  hallowed  by  the  first  great  martyrdoms  at 
Home  sprang  up  the  Church  of  St.  Peter j  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  paganism  maintained  its  footing  with  greater 
obstinacy  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  Not  far  from  the  church 
was  situated  a  highly-revered  shrine  otCyhele  (Mater  Deum  Magna 
Jdaeajy  the  monuments  in  whose  honour  are  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  extend  down  to  the  year  390,  Another  circumstance  which  tend- 
ed to  shape  the  future  of  this  part  of  the  dty  was  the  erection  by 
Hadrian  of  his  gigantic  Tomb  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  mon- 
ument was  afterwards  converted  into  a  tete-de-pont,  but  at  what 
date  is  uncertain.  In  537  It  effectually  repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  since  that  period  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  (as  it  was 
afterwards  called)  has  been  the  citadel  of  Rome,  on  the  possession  of 
which  the  mastery  over  the  city  has  always  depended.  Around  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  sprang  up  a  number  of  chapels,  churches,  mon- 
asteries, and  hospitals,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus  (496- 
514)  a  papal  palace  also.  Foreign  pilgrims  soon  began  to  establish 
settlements  here,  named  seholaey  or  borghi,  of  which  in  the  8th 
cent,  four  are  mentioned  in  history,  viz,  those  of  the  Saxons  (t.  e. 
Knglish),  the  Frisians,  the  Longobards ,  and  the  Franks ,  who  in 
time  of  war  formed  separate  companies  of  soldiers.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  whole  of  this  region  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,  Leo  IV,  surrounded  it,  in  848-52  ,  with  a  wall  40  ft.  in 
height,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  CivitoA  Leonina  named 
after  him.  This  wall  was  repeatedly  destroyed  during  the  conflicts 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  of  Henry  IV. 
before  Robert  Guiscard  in  1085,  and  when  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  1379.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Borgo  began  with  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon ;  streets 
gradually  sprang  up ;  and  the  walls  were  considerably  extended. 
Eugene  IV,  and  Sixtus  IV.  were  particularly  active  In  developing 
the  Borgo,  and  it  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  papal  court,  however,  was  unable  permanently  to  attract 
the  business  of  the  city  to  its  neighbourhood,  and  a  sparse  and  poor 
population ,  engaged  in  the  humbler  branches  of  trade ,  now  lives 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  most  famous  church  and  the  most  im- 
posing palace  in  Christendom.  Down  to  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V, 
the  Borgo  belonged  to  the  popes,  and  lay  without  the  bounds  of  the 
municipal  jurisdiction ;  but  that  pope  incorporated  it  with  the  city 
as  a  '14th  Rione',  and  in  the  plebiscite  of  2nd  Oct.,  1870,  the  In- 
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habitants  of  the  Borgo  declared  their  desire  not  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  principal  channel  of  commnnication  with  the  Vatican  quar- 
ter is  afforded  by  the  Fonte  S.  Angelo  (PI.  I,  12),  originally  erected 
by  Hadrian  to  connect  his  tomb  with  the  city  in  A.D.  136,  and  named 
after  htm  Pons  /€liu8.  The  great  flood  of  1870,  when  the  river  rose 
55  ft.  above  the  zero  of  the  hydrometer  at  the  Ripetta,  and  the  con- 
sequent Tiber  regulation  operations,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
rebuild  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bridge.  Only  three  of  the 
original  arches  are  now  left  in  the  middle ,  new  ones  being  added 
at  each  end.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bridge ,  on  the  site  of  two  old 
chapels,  Olement  YII.  erected  in  1464  statues  of  St.  Peter  by 
LorenzettOj  and  St.  Paul  by  Paolo  Romano.  The  ten  colossal  statues 
of  angels ,  formerly  much  admired ,  were  executed  from  BeminVs 
designs  in  1688,  and  testify  to  the  low  ebb  of  plastic  taste  at  that 
period  (p.  Ixxi). 

At  present  the  traffic  passes  over  a  temporary  iruu  Su^peHsioti  Bridge 
(PI.  II,  12),  lower  down  the  river.  Anew  bridge,  tlio  ^onte  Vittorio  Ema- 
nuekf  is  to  be  built  in  continuation  of  the  Curso  of  that  name,  and  part 
of  the  Ospedale  di  S.  Spirit)  (p.  268),  on  the  right  bank,  is  to  be  removed 
for  the  construction  of  the  approach  to  it. 

The  Castello  &•  Angelo  (PI.  1 ,  12 j,  which  was  originally  the 
tomb  erected  in  A.D.  136  by  Hadrian  for  himself  and  his  successors 
(Moles  Hadriani),  was  completed  in  139  by  Antoninus  Pius.  On  a 
substructure,  114  yds.  square,  arose  a  cylinder  of  travertine, 
80  yds.  in  diameter,  encrusted  with  marble,  of  which  covering 
no  trace  now  remains ;  and  around  the  margin  of  the  top  stood 
numerous  statues  in  marble.  This  cylinder  was  probably  once  sur- 
mounted by  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  which  a  colossal  statue 
of  Hadrian  was  placed.  The  head  in  the  Sala  Rotonda  of  the  Vatican 
(p.  299)  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  statue.  The  total  height 
was  about  165  ft.  From  Hadrian  to  Garacalla  (d.  217)  all  the  em- 
perors and  their  families  were  interred  here.  When  the  Goths  under 
Vitiges  besieged  Rome  in  537,  the  tomb  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
by  Belisarius  who  had  captured  the  city  and  the  statues  on  the 
summit  were  hurled  down  on  the  besiegers.  The  city  was  at  last  re- 
taken by  Totila,  successor  of  Yitiges,  after  another  terrible  siege 
in  546.  On  the  fall  of  Totila  in  552,  the  citadel  passed  into  the 
power  of  Narses,  the  general  of  the  eastern  emperors.  In  590 
Gregory  the  Great,  while  conducting  a  procession  to  pray  for  the 
cessation  of  the  plague  then  raging,  beheld  the  Archangel  Michael 
sheathing  his  sword  above  the  Castello  S.  Angelo,  in  commemoration 
of  which  Boniface  lY.  erected  the  chapel  of  8.  Angelo  inter  Nvbes  on 
the  summit.  This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  marble  statue  of  an 
angel  by  MonUlupo  (now  on  the  staircase  in  the  interior),  and  in  1740 
by  the  present  bronze  statue  by  Verschaffelt.  From  923  onw^ards  the 
edifice  was  always  used  by  the  party  in  power  as  a  stronghold  for  the 
'^h.  purpose  of  overawing  the  citizens.    In  1379  it  was  almost  entirely 
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destroyed  by  the  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Boniface  IX.  (irho 
caused  it  to  be  restored  by  Niccolb  cCArrezto)  downwards  the  castle 
was  held  by  the  popes,  and  in  1527  Clement  YII.  sustained  a  ter- 
rible siege  here,  on  which  occasion  Benvenuto  Cellini  asserted  he 
had  thence  shot  the  Conn^table  de  Bourbon.  The  outworks  were 
constructed  by  Urban  Y.,  and  about  1500  the  covered  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  Vatican  to  the  castle  was  added.  In  1822  the  interior 
was  freed  from  rubbish.  The  fort  was  newly  fortified  by  Pius  IX. 
Entrance  by  the  sentinel's  post,  to  the  right  of  the  bridge. 

The  Intebior  is  shown  daily  at  9, 11, 1,  or  S  o'clock.  Permessi,  available 
for  glx persons,  are  obtainable  at  the  Coinando  di  Divi.«ione  Territoriale,  Via 
dellR  Pilotta  24.  beside  the  Pal.  CoTonna  (com p.  p.  174 i  fee  Vrl  fr.).  It 
is  important  to  arrive  punctually  at  the  hour  named  in  the  permesao,  for 
visitors  wbo  arrive  later  must  immediately  join  the  soldier  who  acts  as 
guide,  and  have  therefore  only  a  hasty  glimpse  of  what  the  more  punctual 
members  of  the  party  have  already  inspected.  Visitors  beginning  about 
11  a.m.  have  an  opportunitv  of  watching  the  reception  of  the  midday 
signal  and  the  firing  of  the  12  o'*clock  gun. 

The  ancient  entrance  is  seen  in  the  court,  opposite  the  bridge.  A 
passage  gradually  ascended  thence ,  winding  round  the  walls  in  the  in- 
terior, and  then  diverging  from  them  to  the  Tokb  Cbambkb  in  the  centre, 
which  is  now  reached  partly  by  other  approaches.  This  was  the  last 
resting-place  of  Hadrian  and  his  family,  and  still  contains  four  niches  for 
the  urns.  These  are  now  empty  •,  but  a  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  the  lid  of 
which  is  now  used  as  a  font  in  St.  Peter''s  (p.  TTG),  is  said  to  have  been  found 
here.  The  visitor  is  also  shown  several  gloomy  dungeons  in  which  Beatrice 
Cenci,  Cellini,  Cagliostro,  and  others  are  said  to  have  been  incarcerated ; 
former  apartments  of  the  popes  ^  and  a  saloon  with  frescoes  by  Raphael's 
pupil  Perin  del  Vaga.  Fine  view  of  St.  Peter's  from  the  summit;  in  front 
is  the  passage  connecting  the  castle  with  the  Vatican. 

A  quay  leads  to  the  right  from  the  entrance  of  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo  to  the  new  quarter  on  the  Prati  di  Castello,  a  congeries 
of  long  and  regular  rows  of  tasteless  lofty  houses.  Some  public 
buildings,  including  a  large  court  of  law,  are  being  erected  here. 
At  the  N.  end  axe  the  extensive  new  Barraeka  of  ihe  Cardbinieri. 

The  following  Oknibuses  start  from  the  Prati  di  Castello :  1.  from 
the  Piazza  Carour  to  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  165)^  2.  from  the  Piazza  Cola 
di  Rimzo  to  the  Poria  Pia  (p.  340). 

The  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  Piazza 
Pia  (PI.  I,  12),  whence  four  streets  diverge.  In  the  centre,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  fountain,  are  the  streets  called  the  Borgo  'Suovo 
(originally  constructed  in  1499  as  the  'Via  Alessandrina'  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI. )  and  the  Borgo  Vecchio;  to  the  left,  by  the  river,  the 
Borgo  S.  Spirito;  to  the  right  the  Borgo  8.  Angelo. 

The  usual  route  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the  Bo&go  Nuoyo.  To 
the  right  in  this  street  is  the  church  of  S,  Maria  Traspontina  (PI.  I,  9j, 
erected  in  1566.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  in  the  small  Piazza  Scossa 
Cavalli,  is  the  *PalfUKio  Oiraud,  the  property  of  Prince  Don  Oiulio 
Torloniay  erected  by  Ant.  Montecavallo  in  1503-6,  from  designs  by 
BramanU  fp.  Ixiii),  for  Card.  Adriano  da  Corneto ;  the  poor  portal  dates 
from  the  loth  century.  The  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  formed  by  the 
Palazzo  dei  Convbbtekdi,  paitly  built  by  Bramanie  for  the  Caprini 
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family  from  Viterbo,  and  purchased  in  1617  by  Raphael^  who  resided 
here  until  his  death.  The  architectural  style  resembled  that  of  the 
Pal.  Vldoni  (p.  188),  but  is  quite  disguised  by  later  alterations. 

To  the  right  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  farther  on  (Nos.  101-105),  is 
the  Pal.  Rieeiardi,  built  for  Giac.  da  Brescia,  the  physician  of  Leo  X . , 
from  a  design  by  Bald.  Peruzzi(?).  We  then  proceed  straight  to  the 
Piazza  Rusticucoi  (PI.  T,  19),  forming  a  kind  of  entrance-court 
to  St.  Peter's. 

The  BoROo  S.  Spibito,  issuing  from  the  Piazza  Pla  (p.  267), 
terminates  as  the  Borgo  8,  Michtlc  under  the  colonnades  of  the 
piazza  of  St.  Peter.  To  the  left  in  this  street,  by  the  river,  is  the 
spacious  OspedaU  di  S.  Spirito  (PI.  I,  II,  9).  The  building,  with  its 
striking  octagonal  dome,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sixtus  lY.  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  the  early  Renaissance  in 
Rome.  The  institution  was  founded  by  Innocent  III.  and  embraces  a 
hospital,  a  lunatic-asylum,  a  foundling-institution  (shown  2-4 p.m.; 
permesso  at  the  office  on  the  first  floor,  or  in  the  library),  a  home 
for  girls,  a  refuge  for  the  aged  and  infirm ,  and  a  valuable  medical 
library  (Bihlioteea  Lanmiana-j  adm.  see  p.  125).  The  three  depart- 
ments first  mentioned  can  accommodate  lOOO,  500,  and  3000  in- 
mates respectively.  The  'borgo',  or  settlement,  of  the  *Saxons*  or 
English  once  lay  here  (comp>  p.  265). 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  S.  Spirito  in  Saasia 
( PI.  II,  9),  built  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  under  Paul  III.; 
the  facade  was  added  by  Mascherino  under  Sixtus  V.  It  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  hospital  and  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  except  a  bronze 
ciborium,  ascribed  to  Palladio,  over  the  altar.  The  brick  campanile, 
with  its  corner-pilasters,  is  *perhaps,  in  its  virile  simplicity,  the 
noblest  tower  of  the  early  Renaissance'. 

To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a  side-street,  rises  the  Porta  S.  Spi- 
rito,  whence  the  Lungara  leads  to  Trastevere  (see  p.  313). 

Near  the  colonnades,  on  the  right,  is  8.  Lorenzo  in  Piseibus 
(PI.  I,  9),  a  church  of  early  origin,  rebuilt  in  1659;  on  the  left  is  the 
small  church  of  8.  Michele  in  Sama  (PI.  II,  9),  formerly  the  church 
of  the  Frisians  (p.  266),  rebuilt  last  century,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
painter  Raphael  Mengs  (d.  1779),  the  friend  of  Winckelmann.  " 

The  **FiazBa  di  B.  Fietro ,  the  imposing  space  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's,  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  adjoined  by  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral on  the  side  next  the  church.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  huge 
colonnades  erected  in  1667  by  Bernini.  The  length  (including  the 
Piazza  Rusticucci)  to  the  portico  of  the  church  is  366  yds.;  greatest 
breadth  260  yds..  Each  of  the  colonnades  contains  four  series  of 
Doric  columns.  Three  covered  passaged",  the  central  of  which  has 
space  for  two  carriages  abreast,  are  formed  by  284  columns  and 
88  buttresses.  On  the  balustrades  above  are  placed  162  statues  of 
saints  in  Bernini's  style.  The  cost  of  the  construction  amounted  to 
850,000  scudi  (184,000 «.)  J  the  pavement,  laid  by  Benedict  XIII. , 
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alone  cost  88,000  scudi.    The  effect  is  striking,  and  the  piazza  forms 
a  fitting  approach  to  the  largest  church  in  Christendom. 

The  great  Obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  which  is  destitute 
of  hieroglyphics ,  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome  by  Caligula 
and  placed  in  the  Vatican  Circus ,  where  it  stood  upon  the  'spina' 
(comp.  p.  278).  It  is  the  only  monument  of  the  kind  at  Rome  which 
has  never  been  overthrown. 

Under  Sixtus  V.  in  1586  the  obelisk  was  removed  ou  rollers  from  its  original 
position,  and  on  10th  Sept.  erected  under  tlie  superintendence  oiDomenico Fon- 
tana  on  it£  present  site.  Representations  of  this  extremely  difficult  undertak- 
ing are  frequently  seen.  It  is  related  that  Fontana  in  the  construction  of  his 
apparatus  had  omitted  to  allow  for  the  tension  of  the  ropes  produced  by  the 
enormous  weight,  and  that  at  the  most  critical  moment;,  although  silence 
was  imposed  on  the  bystanders  under  pain  of  death,  one  of  the  8(X)  work- 
men, the  sailor  Bresca  of  San  Remo,  shouted :  'Acqua  alle  funi  !^  (water  on 
the  ropes) ,  thus  solving  the  difficulty.  As  a  reward,  his  relations  (of  Bor- 
dighera  near  S.  Remo)  were  granted  the  privilege  of  providing  the  palm- 
branches  for  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sunday. 

On  the  pavement  round  the  obelisk  is  placed  an  indicator  of  the 

points  of  the  compass.    At  the  sides  are  two  handsome  Fountains, 

45  ft.  in  height,  the  one  next  the  Vatican  erected  by  Maderna,  the 

other  under  Innocent  XI.     On  each  side,  between  the  obelisk  and 

the  fountains ,  is  a  round  slab  of  stone  indicating  the  foci  of  the 

radii  of  the  colonnades,  each  series  of  which  appears  thence  as  one. 

At  the  sides  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  formerly 

stood  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul   which   are  now   at  the 

entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (p.  276),  and  were  replaced  under  Pius  IX. 

by  works  of  De  Fabris  and  Tadolini. 

Oj[nibcses  to  the  Piazza  MignanelU  (Piazza  di  Spugna),  see  p.  137.  — 
Tramway  to  Piazza  Venezia^  see  No.  8,  p.  2  of  Ihe  Appendix. 

To  the  right ,  at  the  end  of  the  colonnades ,  is  the  Portone  di 
Bronzo,  the  entrance  to  the  Vatican,  where  the  Swiss  guard  is  sta- 
tioned (p.  279). 

b.  **St.  Peter's  (S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano). 

The  Church  of  St,  Peter,  like  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  S.  Paolo, 
S.  Croce,  S.  Agnese,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Emp,  Constantine  at  the  request  of  Pope  Sylvester  J,  (p.  xxxi). 
It  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  nave,  double  aisles,  and 
transept,  on  the  site  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  where  St.  Peter  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  it  contained  the  brazen  sarcophagus  of 
the  apostle.  The  church  was  approached  by  an  entrance-court  with 
colonnades  and  was  surrounded  with  smaller  churches,  chapels,  and 
monasteries.  The  interior  was  sumptuously  decorated  with  gold, 
mosaics,  and  marble.  At  Christmas,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne 
received  here  the  Roman  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  Leo  III., 
and  numerous  emperors  and  popes  were  subsequently  crowned  here. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  edifice  had  at  length  become  so  damaged 
that  Nicholas  V.  (p.  Ixi)  determined  on  its  reconstruction,  and  in 
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1450  began  the  tribune,  from  the  design  of  the  Florentine  Bemew^ 
dino  Rosaellino.  According  to  this  design,  the  church  was  to  ha^e 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  (i.e.,  with  one  arm  longer  than  the  others), 
and  the  ohoir  was  to  be  rounded  internally,  and  to  form  half  of  a 
hexagon  externally.  The  proportions  were  so  adjusted  that  the 
ehoir  and  the  transept  completely  enclosed  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  old  church.  The  walls  had  risen  to  a  height  of  4-5  ft.  only 
when  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  pope  (1455). 

The  work  was  not  resumed  till  50  years  later,  whon  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  undertaking  by  the  idea  of  Julius  I  J,  to 
erect  a  tomb  for  himself  during  his  own  lifetime  (p.  Ixiii),  for  which, 
as  there  was  no  sufficient  room  in  the  church ,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  chapel.  For  this  proposal  was  next  substituted  another,  that 
the  church  itself  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  beginning  of  Ros- 
sellino^s  building  should  be  utilised;  but  this  last  suggestion  was 
afterwards  abandoned  as  being  likely  to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  work,  and  it  was  at  length  resoWed  to  erect  an  entirely 
new  edifice.  The  tradition,  that  Julius  II.  had  invited  numbers  of 
architects,  including  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo,  to  submit  designs,  and 
that  BaAMANTE,  who  came  from  Lombardy,  was  the  successful 
competitor,  is  probably  true.  The  numbers  of  sketches  and  designs 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence 
testify  to  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  the  various  masters 
entered  into  the  lists,  and  particularly  to  the  assiduity  with  which 
Bramante  revised ,  corrected ,  and  perfected  his  designs.  His  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  crown  a  substructure  like  the  Basilica  of 
Constantino  (p.  222)  with  a  superstructure  like  the  Pantheon.  He 
intended  the  new  church  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  covered 
with  a  gigantic  central  dome,  with  rounded  choir  and  transept,  and 
an  aisle  adjoining  each  of  the  dome  pillars  and  ending  in  small 
cupolas  at  the  corners,  while  the  entrances  were  to  be  in  the  axes 
of  these  aisles,  opening  outwards  in  the  form  of  tunnel -vaulted 
porches  (comp.  Plan).  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  18th  April, 
1506,  in  the  presence  of  35  cardinals,  under  the  choir -pillar  of 
St.  Veronica  (No.  4  on  the  large  plan). 

This  plan,  which  had  the  merit  of  majestic  simplicity,  was,  it  is 
well  known,  not  adhered  to.  After  Bramante^s  death  (d.  1514) 
Raphael  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  and 
was  assisted  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo  (d.  1516),  Fra  Oiocondo  da 
Verona  (d.  1516),  and  (after  ibiS)  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger. 
The  great  age  of  the  second  and  the  third,  and  the  early  death  of 
Raphael  (d.  1520),  were  unfavourable  to  the  work,  and  the  original 
plan  was  much  altered ,  the  masters  being  divided  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  form  of  cross.  The  next  directors  of  the  work  were 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  ihe  Younger  (1520-48)  and  Baidassare  Peruzsi 

The  original  of  Bramante's  ground-plan  is  preserved  in  the  collactlom 
of  arckitectural  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence  (So.  3). 
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of  Siena  (d»  1536),  and  Michael  Angelo  (1546-64).  This  last 
distinguished  himself  by  rejecting  the  innovations  of  Ant.  da  San- 
gallo,  and  rescuing  Bramante's  ground-plan.  He  strengthened  the 
pillars  of  the  dome,  simplified  the  form  of  the  aisles,  and  planned 
a  porch  borne  by  ten  columns,  and  terminating  in  a  pediment,  but 
this  last  part  of  his  design  was  afterwards  abandoned.  Michael 
Angelo  was  most  fortunate  with  his  construction  of  the  dome.  He 
completed  the  drum  of  the  dome,  and  left  behind  him  drawings 
and  models  for  the  completion  of  the  work  up  to  the  lantern,  a  task 
which  was  executed  by  Giacomo  deUa  Porta  and  Carlo  Fontana. 
Notwithstanding  thQ  vastness  of  its  dimensions,  the  dome  presents 
a  marvellously  airy  and  symmetrical  appearance. 

After  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo  the  building  of  the  church  was 
continued  by  Vigriolaj  Pirro  LigoriOj  and  Oiacomo  delta  Porta.  In 
1606  the  church  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  facade, 
when  Paul  V.  introduced  a  momentous  alteration.  Reverting  to  the 
idea  of  a  Latin  cross,  he  caused  the  nave  to  be  lengthened,  and  the 
present  weak  and  unsuitable  facade  to  be  erected  by  Carlo  Madema. 
The  effect  of  the  dome,  as  contemplated  by  Bramante  and  Michael 
Angelo ,  is  thus  entirely  lost  except  from  a  distance ;  from  the 
spectator  standing  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter  the  drum  supporting 
the  dome  vanishes  behind  the  facade.  Bernini  ^  who  succeeded 
Madema  in  1629,  finished  the  building.  He  designed  two  cam- 
panili  to  be  erected  on  each  side  of  the  church ,  but  the  only  one 
which  was  built  had  to  be  removed  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
foundation. 

The  new  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. ,  on  18th 
Nov.  1626,  on  the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  St.  Syl- 
vester is  said  to  have  consecrated  the  original  edifice.  —  By  the  end 
of  the  17th  cent,  the  cost  of  building  St.  Peter's  had  amounted  to 
upwards  of  47  million  scudi  (nearly  10,000,000^),  and  the  present 
expense  of  its  maintenance  is  about  75002.  per  annum.  The  new 
sacristy,  erected  by  Pius  VI.,  cost  900,000  sc.  (about  180,000^.). 

The  result  of  these  various  vicissitudes  is  that  St.  Peter's  is  the 
largest  and  most  imposing,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the 
world;  its  area  is  about  18,000  sq.  yds.,  while  that  of  the  cathedral 
at  Milan  is  10,000,  St.  Paul's  at  London  9350,  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople 8150,  and  Cologne  Cathedral  7400  sq.  yds. 

The  measarements  are  varionsly  stated,  but  the  following  are  approx- 
imately accurate.  Length  of  the  interior  meastired  on  the  pavement  206  yds., 
or  including  the  walls  213  yds.;  length  of  St.  Panrs  in  London  170  yds.  -, 
cathedral  at  Florence  163  yds. ;  cathedral  at  Milan  148  yds. ;  S.  Paolo 
Fuori  le  M ura  139  yds. ;  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  118  yds.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  measarements  of  Carlo  Fontana,  the  total  length  of  St.  Peter's, 
including  the  portico ,  is  233  yds. ;  height  of  nave  150  ft. ;  breadth  of 
nave  in  front  ^  yds.,  and  at  the  back,  near  the  tribune  26  yds.;  length 
of  transept  inside  160  yds.  —  The  Dome,  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit 
of  the  lantern,  is  408  ft.  in  height,  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  435  ft.; 
its  diameter  is  138  ft.,  or  about  5  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
church  contains  29  altars,  in  addition  to  the  high-altar,  and  148  columns. 
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The  Faoadb,  with  8  columns,  4  pilasters,  and  6  semi-pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  123  yds.  long  and  165  ft.  high ,  and  is 
approached  hy  a  flight  of  steps.  It  is  snrmoanted  by  a  balustrade 
with  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  apostles,  19  ft.  high.  The  inscription 
records  that  it  was  erected  by  Paul  V.  (Borghese)  in  1612.  Over  the 
central  of  the  five  entrances  is  the  Loggia  in  which  the  new  pope 
used  to  be  crowned ,  and  whence  he  imparted  his  benediction  at 
Easter  to  the  concourse  in  the  piazza  (discontinued  since  1870*). 

The  PoBTioo,  78  yds.  in  length,  141/2  In  width,  and  66  ft.  in 

height,  is  admirably  decorated ,  the  magnificent  stucco-ornament' 

ation  of  the  ceiling  being  especially  noteworthy.    At  the  entrances 

are  antique  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and  African  marble. 

Over  the  interior  of  the  central  external  entrance  is  8t.  Peter  on 
the  sea,  termed  ^La  Ifavicella\  a  mosaic  after  Oiotto  (12^),  formerly  inethe 
entrance-court  of  the  earlier  church ,  unfortunately  considerably  altered 
by  Marcello  Proventale  and  Franc.  Beretta  and  entirely  modernized.  A  copy 
of  the  original  is  preserved  in  S.  Maria  della  Concezione  in  the  Piasza 
Barberini  (p.  139).  —  At  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  equastrian  statues; 
on  the  left,  Charlemagne  by  Cornacchini^  on  the  right.  Coustantine  the 
Great  by  Bernini.  The  latter  is  concealed  by  the  side-door  which  is 
always  kept  shut,  and  can  be  seen  only  from  the  Scala  Kegia,  on  the 
other  side  (p.  279).  —  Of  the  five  doors  of  the  church  that  on  the  ex- 
treme right  is  called  the  Porta  Santa,  indicated  by  a  cross,  and  is  only 
opened  in  the  years  of  jubilee  (every  26  years ;  but  the  last  celebration 
was  in  1825).  The  great  Gbntsai.  Entbangi  is  closed  by  the  brazen  *Door8 
which  Eugene  IV .  caused  to  be  executed  in  1439-45  by  Ant.  Filarete  (p.  Ixii) 
after  the  model  of  those  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Florence.  The  Christian  sub- 
jects represented  on  the  main  panels  contrast  strangely  with  those  on 
the  surrounding  ornamental  borders,  such  as  Phrixus  and  Helle  on  the 
ram,  Europa  on  the  bull,  Ganymede  carried  off  by  the  eagle,  Leda  and 
the  swan,  etc. 

While  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's  is  open  to  criticism,  the  **In- 
TBBioB,  notwithstanding  its  meretricious  enrichments  (sculptures 
by  Bernini  and  his  contemporaries,  coloured  marble  incrustation  of 
the  walls,  and  niches  formed  in  the  principal  pillars  by  the  same 
master),  is  strikingly  impressive ;  and  the  effect  is  produced  not  so 
much  by  the  vastness,  as  by  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  its  pro- 
portions. The  finest  features,  such  as  the  great  breadth  of  the  three 
arms  of  the  cross,  the  four  great  dome-pillars,  the  arcades  below  the 
dome,  and  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  are  all  due  to  Bramante,  to 
whom  the  coffering  of  the  tunnel- vaulting  must  also  be  ascribed. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  Nave,  close  to  the  central  door,  is  a 
round  slab  of  porphyry  on  which  the  emperors  were  formerly 
crowned,  and  beyond  it  are  stones  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
length  of  several  other  large  churches  (see  p.  271 ;  half  obliterated). 
On  each  side,  as  far  as  the  dome,  are  four  pillars  with  Corinthian 
pilasters ;  above  these  a  rich  entablature,  which  bears  the  arches 
extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  and  the  gorgeously  coffered  and 
gilded  tunnel-vaulting  of  the  ceiling.  The  niches  of  the  pillars 
here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church  contain  baroque  statues 
of  the  founders  of  various  orders.  By  the  first  two  pillars  of  the  nave 
are  two  holy  water  basins  supported  by  colossal  putti.    The  pave- 
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ment,  like  the  walls,  consists  entirely  of  coloured  marble,  inlaid 
from  designs  by  Oiac.  deUa  Porta  and  Bernini.  —  By  the  fourth 
pillar  to  the  right  is  the  sitting  *Statae  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze 
(PI.  1),  on  a  throne  of  white  marble  beneath  a  canopy,  a  work  of 
the  13th  cent.  (?),  brought  by  Paul  V.  from  the  destroyed  monastery 
of  S.  Martino  al  Yaticano.  The  right  foot  is  almost  entirely  worn 
away  by  the  kisses  of  devotees ;  in  front  of  it  two  large  candelabra. 
Above  is  a  mosaic  portrait  of  Pins  IX.,  commemorating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  papal  see,  16th  June,  1871. 

The  magnificent  and  plainly  decorated  Domb  rests  on  four  huge 
buttresses,  234  ft.  in  ciictunferenoe,  the  niches  in  the  lower  parts 
of  which  are  occupied  by  statues,  16  ft.  in  height,  of  (r.)  St. 
Longinus  (2)  by  Bemmi  and  St.  Helena  (3)  by  Bolgi,  (1.)  St.  Ver- 
onica (4)  by  Mocehi  and  St.  Andrew  (5)  by  Duquesnoy;  above  them 
are  the  four  loggie  of  Bernini,  where  the  greatest  relics  are  exhi- 
bited on  high  festivals,  on  which  occasions  the  loggie  may  be  en- 
tered by  none  but  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's.  Above  these  are  four 
mosaics  of  the  Evangelists  after  the  Cav,  cfArpinOy  of  colossal  di- 
mensions. The  frieze  bears  the  inscriptions  in  mosaic  letters  6  ft. 
high  on  a  blue  ground :  Tu  tt  Petrus  et  super  hanc  petram  aediftcabo 
ecclesiam  mtam  et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  caelorum.  The  sixteen  ribs 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  are  decorated  with  gilded  stucco ;  be- 
tween them  are  four  series  of  mosaics.  In  the  lowest  the  Saviour, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  On  a  level  with  the  lantern,  God  the 
Father,  by  Marcello  ProvenzdU^  after  Cav,  d'Arpino, 

Beneath  the  dome  rises  the  imposing,  but  tasteless  bronze  Ca- 
nopy (^Baldaccbino')  borne  by  four  richly  gilded  spiral  columns, 
constructed  in  1633  under  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  from  designs  by  Ber" 
nini^  of  the  metal  taken  from  the  Pantheon  (p.  180).  It  is  95  ft.  in 
height,  including  the  cross,  and  weighs  about  93  tons.  Under  the 
canopy  is  the  High  Altab,  consecrated  In  1594,  where  the  pope 
alone  reads  mass  on  high  festivals.  It  stands  immediately  over  the 
Tomb  of  8t,  Peter,  The  Confbssio,  constructed  by  C.  Madema  under 
Paul  v.,  is  surrounded  by  89  ever-burning  lamps.  The  descent  to 
it  is  by  a  double  flight  of  marble  steps.  Doors  of  gilded  bronze, 
dating  from  the  earlier  church,  close  the  niche  which  contains  the 
sarcophagus  of  the  apostle.  Between  the  steps  (6)  is  the  beautiful 
statue  of  Pius  VI.  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  by  Canova,  1822. 

The  nave  is  contlnned  beyond  the  dome,  and  terminates  in  the 
Tbibvnb,  containing  the  mediocre  bronze  Cathedra  Petri  of  Beminij 
which  encloses  the  ancient  wooden  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
About  109  tons  of  metal  were  used  in  its  construction.  On  the 
right  (7)  Is  the  monument  of  Urban  VIII.  (d.  1644)  by  Bernini  {  on 
the  left  (8)  that  of  Paul  III.  (d.  1549)  by  Qugl.  delta  Porta,  pro- 
bably under  the  supervision  of  Michael  Angelo.  Above  is  the  figure 
of  the  pope  pronouncing  his  benediction ;  beneath  on  the  right  Pru' 
dence,  on  the  left  Justice.    The  names  of  the  bishops  and  prelates 
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who  in  1854  accepted  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  were  engraved  hy  order  of  Pius  IX. 

Haying  trayersed  the  naye  and  snryeyed  the  stupendous  dimen- 
sions of  the  fabric,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  aisles  and  transepts. 
St.  Peter's  contains  but  few  pictures ;  those  formerly  here,  some  of 
which  are  now  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  (p.  146),  others  in  the  Va- 
tican Gallery,  are  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic. 

Right  Acslb.  Oyer  the  'jubilee- door'  St.  Peter  in  mosaic  (9), 
placed  here  by  Clement  X.  in  the  year  of  jubilee  1676.  —  The  (Ist) 
Chapel  della  Pibta  (10)  contains  a  celebrated  **Piet(i  by  Michael 
Angelo,  an  early  work,  executed  in  1498  at  the  instance  of  the 
French  Cardinal  Jean  de  Villiers  de  la  Grolaie.  The  Madonna  is 
seated  on  the  broad  stones  of  the  CrosSi  with  her  right  arm  support- 
ing the  shoulders  of  the  dead  Christ,  who  lies  in  her  lap  with  re- 
laxed limbs  and  head  leaning  slightly  back.  Neither  the  grief  of 
the  Mother  nor  the  effect  of  death  on  the  Son  detracts  from  the  ideal 
beauty  imparted  to  them  by  the  artist.  This  masterpiece  was  pro- 
duced under  the  direct  influence  of  classic  art,  and  the  depth  and 
truth  of  the  conception  are  mirrored  in  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
execution.  This  chapel  also  contains,  to  the  left,  a  large  early-Chris- 
tian sarcophagus,  in  which,  according,  to  the  inscription,  Junius 
Bassun^  prefect  of  the  city  (d.  396),  was  buried.  It  was  discoyered 
in  1596  during  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  To  the  right  is  a  co- 
lumn which  tradition  affirms  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  which  served  Bernini  as  a  model  for  the  twisted 
pillars  of  the  Baldacchino.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  right  under  the  arch, 
is  the  monument  (11)  of  Leo  XII.,  erected  by  Gregory  XVI.,  by  De 
Fdbris ;  to  the  left,  cenotaph  (12)  and  bronze  relief-portrait  of  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gustavns  Adolphus,  and  a  convert  to 
the  Romish  faith  (p.  317).  The  2nd  altar  (13)  is  adorned  with  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  after  Domenichino,  Under  the  next 
arch  are  the  monuments  of  (r.)  Innocent  XII.  by  FiL.  Valle  (14), 
and  (1.)  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscia  (d.  1116)  by  Bernini  (16), 
executed  by  order,  of  Urban  VIII.  who  had  transferred  her  remains 
from  Mantua  hither.  On  the  right  the  (3rd)  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacbament  (16),  closed  by  an  iron  gate,  contains  an  altar-piece  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona;  right,  the  finely  executed  ♦Monument  (17)  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (d.  1484)  in  bronze,  by  Ant,  Pollajuolo  (1493).  Julius  II. 
(of  the  della  Rovere  family,  like  Sixtus)  is  also  interred  here.  Under 
the  next  arch :  right,  the  monument  (18)  of  Gregory  XIII.,  the  rect- 
ifier of  the  calendar  (d.  1686),  by  CamiUo  Busconi;  left,  the  plain 
sarcophagus  (19)  of  Gregory  XIV.  Opposite,  over  the  altar  by  the 
principal  buttress,  is  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  (20),  after  Do- 
menichino Toriginal  in  the  Vatican).  On  the  right,  the  Gbboobian 
Chapel  (21),  erected  under  Gregory  XIII.  from  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael  Angelo,  at  a  cost  of  over  80,000  scudi;  here  to  the  right  is  the 
monument  (22)  of  Gregory  XVI.  (d.  1846),  by  Amioi  (1854) ;  be- 
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low  it  a  relief,  representing  the  dissemination  of  Christianity. 
Above  the  altar  is  the  Madonna  del  Soccers o  (^3),  from  the  old 
chnrch  of  St.  Peter,  dating  from  about  1118;  under  it  is  the  tomb 
of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (d.  390).  Under  the  following  arch : 
right,  the  tomb  (24)  of  Benedict  XIV. ;  left,  alter  (26)  with  the 
Mass  of  St.  BasUins,  after  Subleyras. 

The  Bight  Tbansbpt  was  nsed  by  the  (Ecnmenical  Council  for 
its  meetings  in  1870.  By  the  tribune,  three  alters  with  pictures  by 
Carosdli  (26),  Valentin  (27),  and  Nic.  Poussin  (28;  Martyrdom  of 
St  Erasmus). 

PnoLONOATioN  OF  RiOHT  AiSLE.  Under  the  arch :  right,  Monu- 
ment (29)  of  Clement  XHI.  (Rezzonico  of  Venice,  d.  1769),  by 
Ckmova;  figure  of  the  pope  and  the  two  lions  worthy  of  inspection; 
left,  altar  of  the  Navicella  (30)  with  Christ  and  Peter  on  the  sea, 
after  Lanfranco.  Right,  the  Chapel  op  the  Archangel  Michael 
(81),  the  archangel  after  Cfuido  Reni;  in  a  straight  direction,  Burial 
of  St.  Petronilla  (32),  after  Ouercino,  Under  the  (left)  following 
arch :  right,  monument  (33)  of  Clement  X.;  left,  Raising  of  Tabitha 
by  Peter,  after  Coftanzi.  —  We  now  pass  the  principal  tribune, 
and  enter  the  — 

W.  Division  op  Left  Aisle.  Immediately  on  the  right  is  the 
monument  (34)  of  Alexander  VIH.  (Ottoboni  of  Venice,  d.  1691), 
by  Arrigo  di  8.  Mariino;  left.  Healing  of  the  lame  man  by  Peter  and 
John  (36),  after  Mancini;  farther  on,  right,  the  altar  (36)  of  Leo  I., 
with  a  marble  relief  by  Algardi  (about  1660),  representing  the  Re- 
treat of  Attila.  Facing  the  visitor  is  the  Cafpella  della  Colonna 
(37),  containing  a  highly  revered  Madonna  from  a  pillar  of  the  older 
church.  Beneath  the  altar  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  (38), 
with  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  front,  conteining  the  remains  of 
Leo  n.  (d.  683),  Leo  IH.  (d.  816),  and  Leo  IV.  (d.  866).  Turning 
hence  to  the  left,  we  first  perceive  on  the  right,  over  the  small  door 
(of  egress),  the  unattractive  monument  (39)  of  Alex.  VII.  (d.  1667) 
by  Bernini,  Opposite  is  an  altar  (40)  with  an  oil-painting  (on  slate) 
by  Fr,  Vanni^  Punishment  of  Simon  Magus. 

The  Left  Thansbpt,  with  its  tribune  and  three  altars,  is*  next 
entered.  It  conteins  confessionals  for  eleven  different  languages, 
as  the  inscriptions  indicate.  By  the  pillar  of  S.  Veronica,  below  the 
stetue  of  S.  Juliana,  is  an  elevated  seat,  whence  on  high  festivals 
the  grand-penitentiary  dispenses  absolution.  Over  the  first  altar  on 
the  right,  St.  Thomas  (41),  by  Camueeini;  in  front  of  that  in  the 
centre,  the  tomb  (42)  of  the  great  composer  Pier  Luigi  da  Palestrina 
(1624-94;  p.  381),  whose  works  are  still  performed  in  St.  Peter's; 
altar-piece,  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  after  Ouido  Reni;  left,  St.  Francis 
(43),  after  Domenichino,  The  portel  of  gray  marble  to  the  right 
under  the  following  arch  (44)  leads  to  the  Sacristy  (p.  276J ;  above 
it  the  monument  of  Pius  Vni.  by  Tenerani.  To  the  left  (48),  Death 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  after  Roncalli,   From  this  point  the  effect 

18* 
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of  the  dcmie,  tribune,  and  transept  coUectiyely  is  best  appreciated. 
Then  the  Glementinb  Ohapbl  (45),  erected  by  Clement  YIII. 
(1692-1605) :  below  the  altar  (-46)  on  the  right  reposes  Gregory  I., 
the  Qreat  (590-604);  altar-piece  after  Andr.  Sacchif  facing  nS)  the 
monument  (47)  of  Pius  VII.  (d.  1823),  by  ThorvcUdtm,  erected  by 
Cardinal  Consalvi.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  left,  and  perceive  below 
the  arch,  on  the  left,  the  mosaic  copy  of  Baphael's  Transfiguration 
(49),  four  times  the  size  of  the  original  (p.  294).  —  Opposite,  to  the 
right,  begins  the  — 

Left  Aisle.  Here,  under  the  arch  on  the  right,  the  monument 
(60)  of  Leo  XI.  (d.  1605)  by  Algardi,  with  a  relief  of  the  recant- 
ation of  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  left,  monument  (51)  of  Innocent  XL 
(d.  1689)  by  Carlo  Maratta,  with  relief  of  the  delivery  of  Vienna 
by  King  John  Sobieski.  The  large  Choib  Chapel  (52),  gorgeously 
decorated  by  Oiac,  delta  Porta  with  stucco  and  gUding*  contains  the 
tombstone  of  Clement  IX.  (d.  1721)  and  two  organs.  Here  on  Sun- 
days ceremonies  accompanied  by  beautiful  musical  performances 
frequently  take  place;  ladies  only  admitted  when  provided  with 
black  dress  and  veil,  gentlemen  also  in. black  (evening-dress); 
others  must  remain  outside  the  railing.  —  Beneath  the  next  arch,  to 
the  right,  over  the  door,  is  the  tomb  in  which  the  most  recently  de- 
ceased pope  rests  until  the  completion  of  his  tomb  and  monument 
elsewhere.  To  the  left,  the  ♦Monument  (63)  of  Innocent  Vin.  (d. 
1492,  by  Ant.  and  Pietro  PoUajuolo  (1498).     On  the  right  an  altar 

(54)  with  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  after  Bonumelli,  Under  the 
arch  to  the  right,  over  the  door  which  leads  to  the  dome,  the  eye 
of  the  English  traveller  will  rest  with  interest  upon  the  monument 

(55)  of  Maria  Clementine  Sobieski  (d.  1735  at  Rome),  wife  of 
Charles  Edward,    the  young  Pretender,  and  to  the  left  the  tomib 

(56)  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  by  Canova  (1819)  ,  with  buflts  of 
'James  III.'  and  his  sons  Charles  Edward,  and  Henry,  better  known 
as  Cardinal  York.  In  the  last  chapel  (57)  on  the  right  is  a  font 
consisting  of  the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus  from  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  (p.  267).    Over  .the  altar,  Baptism  of  Christ,  after  Maratta. 

Tire  SacbiBty  (entrance  by  the  grey  marble  portal  mentioned  at 
p.  275,  ground-plan  44;  visited  most  conveniently  9-ll.a.m.), 
erected  in  1775  by  Pius  VI.  from  designs  of  Carlo  MatchioniMj  con- 
sists of  thred  chapels  in  a  corridor  adorned  with  andexit  columns 
and  inscriptions. 

At  the  entrance  the  statiues  of  (r.)  St.  Peter  and  (1.)  St.  Paul,  executed 
in  1461-62  by  Paolo  Romano^  and  formerly  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Teter  (p.  268). 
The  central  octagonal  chapel,  Saosestia  Cokuitb  (68),  is  embellished  with 
eight  columns  of  bigio  from  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli.  A  chorister 
(V*  f'O  ToaSkj  be  found  here  to  show  the  others.  Left,  the  Saobestia  du 
Gakonici  (59),  with  the  Cap.  dei  Ganonici,  altar-piece  by  Francesco  Penni 
(Madonna  with  88.  Anna,  Peter,  and  Paul),  opposite  to  which  is  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  by  &iulio  Romano.    Adjacent  is  the  -~ 

Stanza  Capitoi^ukr  (60),  containing  interesting  pictures  from  the  old 
Confessio,  by  Oiotto:  Christ  with  Cardinal  Stefaneschi}  Crucifixion  of 
Peter,  a  good  example  of  Giotto''s  dramatic  power ;  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul) 
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on  the  back,  Peter  enthroned^  8S.  Andrew,  John,  Paul,  and  James;  on 
the  predella  (by  the  window),  Madonna  and  Apostles.  ^This  work  alone 
would  entitle  Oiotto  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
painting'*  (G.  A  C).  This  Stanza  also  contains  fragments  of  the  'Frescoes 
by  Melozzo  da  Forll  from  the  former  tribune  of  SS.  Apostoli  (p.  173): 
angels  with  musical  instruments  and  several  beads  of  apostles.  On  the 
right,  the  — 

Saobbstia  db^  Bbihefiziati  (61) ,  with  a  ciborium  by  Donatello  (con- 
taining a  rained  painting  by  Memmi)  and  an  altar-piece  by  Mutiano,  the 
Delivery  of  the  Keys.  Contiguous  is  the  Trbasuby  (62)  of  St.  Peter's, 
containing  jewels,  candelabra  attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  dalma- 
tica  worn  by  Charlemagne  at  his  coronation,  etc.  —  Over  the  sacristy 
are  the  Abgbitbs  of  St.  Peter's  with  ancient  HSS.,  e.ff.  Life  of  St.  Oeorge, 
with  admirable  miniatures  by  Oiotto  (i)\  also  a  few  classical  authors. 
The  archives  are  shown  only  by  special  permission. 

The  Sao&b  Gbotte  Yaticane  (or  crypt),  consisting  of  passages 
with  chapels  and  altars  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  present  church, 
are  at  present  not  open  to  visitor.    Entrance,  see  ground-plan,  a. 

The  Orotte  Hnove,  situated  under  the  dome,  consist  of  a  corridor  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  which  encloses  the  Confessio.  In  the  four  great 
buttresses  which  support  the  dome,  steps  descend  to  as  many  Chapels  : 
a.  St.  Veronica,  k.  St.  Helena,  i.  St.  Longinus,  d.  St.  Andrew.  —  In  the 
Ghapbl  of  S.  Habia  db  Pobticu  ((),  to  the  right  by  the  entrance,  is  St. 
Matthew,  on  the  left,  St.  John,  both  f^om  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V.  (d.  1455) ; 
over  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Simone  Memmi,  from  the  portico  of  the  old 
church,  much  ii\jured.  Outside  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  a  mosaic:  Christ 
between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  from  the  tomb  of  Emp.  Otho  II.  —  In  the 
Chapbl  of  S.  M.  Pbegnantiitk  (e),  at  the  entrance ,  the  two  SS.  James, 
from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  Y.;  half-figure  of  Boniface  YIII.;  angels  in 
mosaic,  after  Oiotto.  Here,  and  throughout  the  whole  corridor,  are  pre- 
served numerous  reliefs  of  the  15th  cent,  from  the  tombs  of  the  popes; 
among  them,  on  the  right,  a  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (A)  by 
Mtno  da  Fiesole.  Beliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Paul  II.  (see  below):  Hope, 
Faith,  Charity,  and  the  Last  Judgment.  On  the  left,  by  the  sides  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Confessio,  marble  reliefs  («»)  of  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  from  the  tombstone  of  Sixtus  YI.  The  Confbsbio,  or  Chapel  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  passage,  is  richly  deco- 
rated with  stucco,  gold,  and  jewels.  Over  the  altar,  which  was  conse- 
crated in  1122,  are  two  ancient  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Peter  (formerly  in  the  catacombs  on  the  Yia  Appia, 
then  in  the  Lateran)  has  been  preserved  here  since  the  15th  century. 

The  Qrotta  Veoehie  are  about  147  ft.  long  and  57  ft.  wide.  The  pave- 
ment was  originally  that  of  the  ancient  church,  and  lies  11  ft.  below  that 
of  the  present  church.  These  vaults  contain  the  tombs  of  many  popes 
and  princes  from  the  old  church.  In  e.  those  of  Nicholas  I.  (d.  867), 
Gregory  Y.  (Bruno,  a  German ;  d.  999),  and  Emp.  Otho  11.  (d.  at  Rome, 
983).  At  the  end  of  /.  that  of  Alexander  YI.  (d.  1603).  In  ff.  those  of 
Hadrian  lY.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only  English  pope,  d.  1159),  an 
old  sarcophagus  in  granite  \  Pius  II.  (iSneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  d.  1464), 
an  early-Christian  sarcophagus*,  Pius  III.  (d.  15C0);  Boniface  YtlL  (d. 
1306) t  Nicholas  Y.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana,  d.  1456}:  Paul  n.  (d.  1471),  by  Mino 
da  Fteeole  and  Gio9.  Dalmata;  Urban  YI.  (d.  1889);  Marcellus  II.  (d.  1566), 
in  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus;  and  Cardinal  Fonseca  (d.  1422). 

For  the  *Asobnt  of  thb  Dome  (see  pp.  126,  127)  a  permesso 
is  required,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  'Rev.  Fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro', 
Yia  della  Sagiestia  8  (first  floor).  Yisitors  knock  at  th^  door  in  the 
left  aisle  (PI.  55).  An  easy  spiral  staircase  ascends  to  the  roof. 
The  walls  bear  memorial-tablets  of  royal  personages  who  have  per- 
formed the  ascent.  On  the  roof  a  nnmber  of  domes  and  small  strnc- 
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tures  are  seen,  some  of  -which  serre  as  dwellings  for  the  workmen 

and  cnstodians. 

One  of  the  eigM  octagonal  chambers  in  the  piers  which  support  the 
dome  contains  a  model  of  the  church  by  Mi<Aatl  Angela '  and  his  pre- 
decessor Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger y  for  admission  to  which  a  separate 
permesso  obtainable  by  special  recommendation  only,  mast  be  procured. 

The  Dome  rises  308  ft.  above  the  roof,  and  is  630  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. The  visitor  will  observe  the  huge  hoops  of  iron  by  which 
the  dome  was  strengthened  in  the  18th  cent.,  when  threatening 
fissures  had  begun  to  appear.  The  gallery  within  the  drum  affords 
a  striking  view  of  the  Interior.  An  easy  staircase  ascends  between 
the  outer  and  inner  domes  to  the  Lantern,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  church  and  its  environs.  A  perpendicular  iron  ladder 
ascends  to  the  copper  ball  on  the  summit,  which  can  contain  16  per- 
sons, but  affords  no  view ;  the  ascent  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  ladles. 


Ascending  by  St.  Peter's,  to  the  left  beyond  the  colonnades  (way 
to  the  Vatican  gallery  of  statues,  see  p.  297,  and  Plan,  p.  268), 
we  reach,  near  the  sacristy,  a  slab  in  the  pavement  marking  the 
former  site  of  the  obelisk  mentioned  on  p.  269.  To  the  left  is  the 
GiMETEEo  DEI  Tedeschi,  the  most  ancient  Christian  burial-ground, 
instituted  by  Constantino,  and  filled  with  earth  from  Mt.  Calvary. 
In  1779  it  was  granted  to  the  Germans  by  Pius  VI.  Adjacent  is  the 
church  of  8,  Maria  delta  Pieth  in  Campo  8ant0j  adjoining  which  is 
the  German  and  Flemish  refuge  for  pilgrims. 

Near  it  is  situated  the  Palace  of  the  8.  Offizio,  or  Inquisition, 
now  a  barrack.  That  tribunal  was  established  in  1542  by  Paul  III. 
and  this  edifice  was  assigned  to  it  by  Pius  V. 


c.  The  Vatican. 

The  Vatican  Palace,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  originally  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  popes,  erected  by  Symmachus  (p.  265)  near 
the  anterior  court  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  afterwards 
gradually  extended.  Charlemagne  appears  also  once  to  have  resided 
here.  This  building  having  fallen  to  decay  during  the  tumults  of  the 
following  centuries ,  Eugene  III.  erected  a  palace  near  St.  Peter's, 
which  was  greatly  enlarged,  mainly  by  Nicholas  III.  The  Vatican  did 
not,  however,  become  the  usual  residence  of  the  popes  until  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  when  the  Lateran  was  deserted.  After 
the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  first'  conclave  was  held  in  the  Vati- 
can in  1378,  which  resulted  in  the  schism.  In  1410  John  XXin. 
constructed  the  covered  passage  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  In  1450 
Nicholas  V.  (p.  Ixi),  with  a  view  to  render  the  Vatican  the  most 
imposing  palace  in  the  world ,  determined  to  unite  in  it  all  the 
government-offices  and  residences  of  the  cardinals.  The  small  portion 
completed  by  him,  afterwards  occupied  by  Alexander  VI.  and  named 
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Torre  Borgia  j  was  extended  by  subsequent  popes.  In  1473  the 
Siatine  Chapel  was  erected  by  Sixtus  lY.,  and  in  1484-92  the  Belve- 
derey  or  garden-honse,  by  Innocent  VUl.  Bramante,  under  Julius  II. , 
united  the  latter  with  the  palace  by  means  of  a  great  court.  The 
Loggie  round  the  Gortile  dl  S.  Damaso  were  also  constructed  by  Bra- 
mante.  In  1540  Paul  III.  founded  XYiQ  Pafdine  Chapel,  and  Sixtus  Y. 
the  Library  (which  divided  Bramante's  large  court  into  two  parts, 
the  Gortile  di  Belvedere  and  the  Giardino  della  Pigna)  and  the  present 
residence  of  the  popes,  which  last  was  completed  by  Clement  YIII. 
(1592-1605).  Alexander  YII.  restored  the  8cala  Regia  (see  below); 
Pius  YI.  erected  the  8ala  a  Croee  Oreea,  the  8ala  Rotondd,  and  the 
8ala  delle  Miue,  Pius  YII.  the  Braccio  Nuovo  for  the  sculptures, 
and  Pius  IX.  closed  the  fourth  side  of  the  Gortile  di  S.  Damaso  by  cover- 
ing and  reconstructing  the  great  staircase  which  leads  from  the  arcades 
of  the  piazza  into  the  court.  The  palace  now  possesses  20  courts, 
and  is  said  to  comprise  11,000  (?)  halls,  chapels,  saloons,  and  private 
apartments.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  are  occupied  by 
collections  and  show  rooms,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  build- 
ing being  set  apart  for  the  papal  court.  A  law  passed  on  13th  May, 
1871,  secures  to  the  Yatican,  the  Lateran,  and  the  papal  villa  at 
Gastel  Gandolfo  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality. 

The  Pbincipal  Entsanob  to  the  Yatican  (^Portone  di  Bronzo') 
is  at  the  end  of  the  right  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
where  the  Swiss  guard  is  posted  (no  fee).  Straight  in  front  is  the 
picture-gallery,  see  below.  The  steps  to  the  right  (Scala  Pia),  orig- 
inally uncovered,  but  altered  by  Pius  IX. ,  lead  to  the  Gobtile  di 
S.  Damaso  ,  a  court  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fountain  of 
St.  Damasus  erected  here  by  Innocent  X.,  and  sometimes  called 
Coriile  deUe  Loggie  from  the  Loggie  of  BramanU  (p.  Ixiii)  by  which 
it  is  bounded  on  three  sides.  On  the  right  is  the  wing  occupied  by 
the  Pope.    On  the  left  a  door  with  the  inscription  Adito  alia  BibliO'- 

teea  ed  al  Museo  (available  tor  readers  in  the  library  only). 

Apartments  not  usually  shown  at  present  are  enclosed  within  square 
brackets  in  the  following  description.  —  The  ciceroni  who  proflFer  their 
services  at  the  entrance  are  to  be  avoided;  their  services  arc  useless. 

A.  Oapfella  Sistina.  Raphael's  Stanze  and  Loggie. 

FiCTUBE  Gallery.  Bafhael's  Tafest&ies. 

C  Comp.  Plan,  p.  2$4.) 

Admission,  see  pp.  126,  127.  Permesgij  each  admitting  5  pers.  and 
available  for  one  day,  are  obtainable  at  the  principal  entrance  (Portone 
di  Bronxoy  see  above),  and  must  be  shown  on  request  in  the  various 
departments.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  must  be  given  up.  Gratuities  are  not 
necessary  except  for  the  Gapella  di  Niccolo  V.,  and  perhaps  for  a  long 
stay  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Catalogue  of  the  picture-galleries  and  decora- 
tive paintings  by  the  Conservatore  Ercole  Jfcutit  in  Ital.  2  fr.,  Engl.  4  fr., 
abridgment  in  French  2fr. 

We  proceed  from  the  principal  entrance  (see  above)  straight  on 

to  the  SoALA  Rboia,  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  constructed  by 
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Ant  daSangaUo  the  Younger^  and  restored  by  Gemini  under  Alisx&n- 
der  YII.,  covered  with  tunnel -vaulting  borne  by  Ionic  coitunns. 
We  mount  these  steps  and  pass  through  a  door  to  the  SUxircase  on 
ihe  Right,  which  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  we  are  admitted 
by  a  side-entrance  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  (see  below),  indicated  by 
an  inscription.  On  the  second  floor  are  Raphael's  Stanze  and  Loggie 
(p.  284),  and  on  the  third  (accessible  from  the  Loggie)  the  picture- 
gallery  (p.  292). 

The  **8isti]ie  Chapel  was  erected  under  Sixtus  IT.  by  Giov, 
de'  Dolci  in  1473;  length  133  ft.,  width  45  ft.,  six  windows  on 
each  side  above.  Beautifully  decorated  marble  screens  enclose  the 
space  set  apart  for  religious  solemnities.  The  lower  part  of  the  long 
walls  was  formerly  hung  with  Raphael's  tapestry  (p.  294)  at  festi- 
vals, while  the  upper  part  is  decorated  with  interesting  *Fbesooes, 
executed  about  1481-83  by  the  most  celebrated  Florentine  and  Um- 
brian  masters  of  the  period  (p.  Ixi ;  best  light  in  the  morning). 
These  represent  incidents  from  the  life  of  Christ  (right)  and  Moses 
(left)  arranged  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  manner,  in  parallel  scenes  of 
promise  and  fulfilment.  The  two  series  begin  at  the  altar,  and  meet 
on  the  entrance-wall.  Left :  1.  (by  the  altar)  Pinturicchio  {not  Peru- 
ptno),  Moses  with  his  wifeZipporah  journeying  to  Egypt,  Zipporah 
circumcises  her  son ;  *2.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Moses  kills  the  Egyptian, 
drives  the  shepherds  from  the  well,  kneels  before  the  burning 
bush;  3.  Cosimo  BoaaeUi,  Pharaoh's  destruction  in  the  Red  Sea; 
4.  C.  Rossellij  Moses  receives  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai,  Worship  of 
the  golden  calf;  5.  8.  Botticelli,  Destruction  of  the  company  of 
Eorah,  and  of  the  sons  of  Aaron;  *Q.  LucaSignorelli,  Moses  as  a  law- 
giver. Investiture  of  Aaron,  Mourning  over  the  body  of  Moses,  with 
boldly  drawn  male  figures.  —  Right:  1.  Pinturicchio  (not Perw^ino), 
Baptism  of  Christ ;  2.  8»  Botticellij  Christ's  Temptation  (vigorous 
and  finely  individualised) ;  *3.  Dom.  Ohirlandajo,  Vocation  of  Peter 
and  Andrew,  in  a  dignified  and  severe  monumental  style ;  4.  C. 
Rosselli,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Cure  of  the  leper ;  *5.  Perugino 
(who,  according  to  Yasari,  was  assisted  by  BartoL  delta  Oatta),  Christ 
giving  the  keys  to  Peter,  one  of  the  master's  finest  monumental  works, 
in  spite  of  defects  in  the  composition ;  6.  C.  Rosselli,  Last  Supper. 
—  The  frescoes  on  the  entrance-wall  —  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
originally  by  D.  Ohirlandajo,  and  Contest  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
for  the  body  of  Moses,  ttySalviati  —  were  renewed  hy  Arrigo  Fiam- 
mingo  and  Matteo  da  Lecce  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  —  On  the 
pillars  between  the  windows  28  popes  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  not 
easily  distinguishable.  —  The  place  of  honour  at  the  altar,  before 
Michael  Angelo  painted  his  Last  Judgment  (p.  283),  was  occupied 
by  three  frescoes  by  Perugino :  the  Finding  of  Moses,  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

The  **Cbiling  (p.  Ixiv;  mirrors  provided  by  the  custodian)  was 
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begun  ty  Michael  Angelo  on  10th  May,  1508,  and,  as  proved  by 
existing  doenments,  completed  in  October,  1512  (although  the 
master's  biographers  have  stated  that  he  executed  the  work  4n  22 
months').  Whether  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine Chapel,  or  the  Stanze 
of  Raphael  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  effort  of  modern 
art,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  merit  of  uni- 
formity of  thought  and  compactness  of  composition  must  be 
awarded  to  the  ceiling-painting ,  and  these  attributes  are  the  more 
worthy  of  admiration,  as  the  subjects  of  the  whole  series  had  not 
been  agreed  upon  from  the  outset.  The  pictorial  enrichment  of 
the  ceiling  was  at  first  to  be  limited  to  the  figures  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  but  Michael  Angelo,  perceiving  the  poverty  of  the  de- 
sign, prevailed  on  the  pope  to  allow  hinjx)  extend  it.  In  order  to 
connect  the  different  scenes,  Michael  .^gelo  invented  an  imagi- 
native structure  with  columns,  pillars,  and  cornices  in  bronze 
and  marble,  which  rises  from  the  walls,  and  encloses  in  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling  (which  is  vaulted,  vrith  a  flat  surface  in  the 
middle)  nine  sections  of  different  sizes.  The  lifelike  figures  which 
step  forth  from  the  architectural  members,  some  of  them  in  their 
natural  colour,  and  others  of  a  bronze  tint,  Impart  to  the  back- 
ground such  animation  and  significance,  as  to  render  it  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  the  large  central  pictures.  It  is  here  that  the 
spectator  will  become  fully  aware  of  the  importance  to  a  painter  of 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  architectural  designs,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Michael  Angelo  availed  himself  of  such  acquaintance. 
A  description  of  the  Obntbal  Scbnbs  may  be  given  nearly  In 
the  words  of  Aseanio  Condivi,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  in 
1553  wrote  the  master's  life  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  —  'In 
the  l8t  Section  of  the  ceiling  (reckoned  from  the  altar),  which  is 
one  of  the  smaller  ones,  you  observe  in  the  air  God  Almighty,  who 
with  the  motion  of  his  arms  separates  light  from  darkness.  —  In 
the  ^nd  Section  he  creates  the  two  great  lights  of  the  world,  his 
outstretched  right  hand  touching  the  sun,  and  the  left  the  moon. 
Around  him  are  several  angels,  one  of  whom  (to  the  left)  hides  his 
face,  and  presses  close  to  the  Creator,  as  if  to  screen  himself  from 
the  baneful  influence  (dazzling  light)  of  the  moon.  In  the  same 
section  God  is  again  represented  as  engaged  in  creating  the  herbs 
and  plants  on  the  earth.  He  is  pourtrayed  with  such  art,  that 
wherever  you  turn  he  appears  to  follow  you,  showing  his  whole 
back  dovm  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  —  a  very  excellent  work,  proving 
what  can  be  done  by  foreshortening.  —  In  the  3rd  Section  God  the 
Lord  appears  in  the  air  surrounded  with  angels,  regarding  the 
waters,  and  commanding  them  to  bring  forth  all  those  kinds  of 
animals  which  that  element  nourishes.  —  In  the  dth  Section  the 
creation  of  man  is  represented,  and  God  is  seen  with  outstretched 
arm  and  hand,  as  if  prescribing  to  Adam  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
abstain  from  (more  correctly,  God  causing  life  to  stream  through 
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Adam's  limbs  by  touching  him  with  his  foreflnger).  'With  his  othex 
aim  he  encloses  a  group  of  angels  (the  figure  immediately  behind 
the  shoulder  of  the  Father  bears  distinctly  female  features,  and 
it  is  a  not  improbable  conjecture  that  the  master  meant  here  to 
represent  the  uncreated  Etc).  —  In  the  6th  Section  God  draws 
from  Adam's  side  the  woman,  who  with  folded  hands  stretched  out 
towards  God,  bows  herself  with  a  sweet  expression,  so  that  it 
seems  she  is  thanking  him,  and  that  he  is  blessing  her.  —  In  the 
6th  Section  the  Demon,  in  human  form  from  the  waist  upwards, 
and  otherwise  a  seipentf  coils  himself  round  a  tree ;  he  conyerses 
with  Adam  and  Eye,  whom  he  persuades  to  disobey  their  Creator, 
and  hands  the  forbidden  fruit  to  the  woman.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  section  you  see  the  pair,  driven  out  by  the  angel,  fleeing 
terrified  and  sad  from  the  face  of  God.  —  In  the  7th  Section  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  and  Gain  (rather  Noah's  thank-offering)  is  repre- 
sented. —  In  the  8th  Section  is  seen  the  Flood,  with  Noah*s  Ark 
on  the  water  at  a  distance,  and  a  few  persons  clinging  to  it  in 
hopes  of  saving  themselyes.  Nearer  is  a  boat  crowded -with 
people,  which ,  owing  to  its  undue  load,  and  to  the  numbers  of 
yiolent  shocks  of  wayes,  is  already  shipping  water,  and  threaten- 
ing to  sink,  and  it  is  indeed  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  human 
race  perishing  so  miserably  -in  the  wayes.  Still  nearer  the  eye 
appears  aboye  the  water  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  a  number 
of  men  and  women  haye  sought  refuge  as  if  on  an  island ;  they  show 
different  emotions,  but  they  all  cower,  miserable  and  terrified, 
under  a  tent  stretched  oyer  a  tree,  to  shelter  themselyes  from  the 
excessiye  rain.  And  in  this  scene  the  wrath  of  God  is  represented 
with  great  art,  for  he  sends  upon  them  lightnings,  waters,  and 
storms.  There  is  also  another  mountain-top  on  the  right  side  with 
a  group  of  people  on  it  in  similar  distress,  but  it  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  each  one  of  them.  —  In  the  9ih  Section,  the  last, 
is  narrated  the  story  of  Noah,  who,  when  lying  drunken  and  naked 
on  the  ground,  is  mocked  by  his  son  Ham,  but  is  being  coyered  by 
Shem  and  Japheth'.  Michael  Angelo  painted  the  last-named  scenes 
first,  and  the  figures  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  others. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  vaulting  are  the  Pbofhbts  and 
Sibyls  in  earnest  contemplation,  surrounded  by  angels  and  genii. 
To  the  left  of  the  altar :  1.  Jeremiah,  in  a  profound  reverie;  2.  Per- 
sian Sibyl,  reading;  3.  Ezekiel,  with  half-opened  scroll ;  4.  Ery- 
thraean Sibyl ,  sitting  by  an  open  book ;  5.  Joel,  reading  a  scroll ; 
6.  (over  the  door)  Zacharias,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  7.  Del- 
phian Sibyl,  vrith  an  open  scroll ;  8.  Isaiah,  his  arm  resting  on  a 
book,  absorbed  by  divine  inspiration ;  9.  Cumaean  Sibyl,  opening 
a  book;  10.  Daniel,  writing;  11.  Libyan  Sibyl,  grasping  an  open 
book ;  12.  (above  the  Last  Judgment)  JbnoA,  sitting  under  the  gourd. 
*A11  these  are  truly  wonderful',  says  Gondivi,  *both  owing  to  the 
attitudes,  and  to  the  ornamentation,  and  the  variety  of  the  drapery. 
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But  most  i^Fonderfal  of  all  is  the  prophet  Jonah  who  sits  at  the  top 
of  the  yanlting.  His  body  is  foreshortened  towards  the  inside,  to- 
wards the  part  nearest  the  beholder's  eye,  while  the  legs  project 
ontside,  in  the  more  distant  part:  a  marvellous  work,  for  so 
great  is  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo  in  foreshortening  and  per- 
spectiye*. 

In  the  pointed  arches  and  Innettes  of  the  Yanlting  are  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Savionr  in  calm  expectation.  In  the  fonr  comer- 
arches:  on  the  altar-wall,  right,  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  brazen  serpent;  left,  king  Ahasuerus,  Esther,  andHaman. 
On  the  entrance-wall,  left,  David  and  Goliath,  right,  Judith. 

In  1534-41  under  Paul  III.,  nearly  30  years  later  than  this 
ceiling,  Michael  Angelo  painted  on  the  altar -wall  the  *La8T 
Judgment,  64  ft.  in  width  and  32  ft.  in  height  (jp.  Ixiv).  Careful 
and  repeated  study  alone  will  enable  the  spectator  to  appreciate 
the  details  of  this  vast  composition,  which  is  unfortunately 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  centuries,  and  unfavourably  lighted. 
To  fathom  the  religious  views  and  artistic  designs  of  the  talented 
master  is  a  still  more  difficult  task.  On  the  right  of  the  figure 
of  Christ  as  Judge  hover  the  saints  drawn  back  by  devils  and 
supported  by  angels,  on  his  left  the  sinners  in  vain  strive  to 
ascend ;  above  are  two  groups  of  angels  with  the  Cross,  the  col- 
umn at  which  Christ  was  scourged,  and  the  other  instruments  of 
his  passion ;  in  the  centre  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by 
apostles  and  saints ;  below  the  rising  dead  is  hell,  according  to 
Dante's  conception,  with  the  boatman  Charon  and  the  judge  Minos, 
whose  face  is  a  portrait  of  Biagio  of  Cesena,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies to  Paul  in.,  who  had  censured  the  picture  on  account  of 
the  nudity  of  the  figures.  Paul  lY.,  who  contemplated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  picture  on  the  same  account,  was  persuaded,  instead,  to 
cause  some  of  the  figures  to  be  partly  draped  by  DanieU  da  Vol- 
terra.  Clement  XU.  caused  this  process  to  be  extended  to  the 
other  figures  by  8tefano  Pozzi  in  the  18th  cent. ,  whereby,  as  may 
be  imagined,  the  picture  was  far  from  being  improved. 

Most  of  the  solemnities  at  which  the  Pope  officiates  in  person 
take  place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  (see  pp.  123,  124). 

The  Sala  Begia,  which  is  opened  by  the  custodians  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  on  special  request,  was  originally  built  by  ArU.  da 
SangaUo  the  Younger ,  as  an  enhance  hall  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  destined  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors.  The  stucco 
decorations  of  the  ceiling  are  by  Perm  del  Vaga^  and  those  over  the 
doors  by  Daniele  da  Volterra. 

The  mediocre  F&bsgobs  of  Vcuariy  Salviatiy  and  the  Zuccheri^  represent, 
according  to  the  titles  inscribed  below  them :  on  the  window-wall,  to  the 
right ,  scenes  ftrom  the  Night  of  St.  Bartholomew  (the  inscription  Strages 
Sugenottorumy  etc.,  which  was  once  under  them,  has  been  obliterated).  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  entrance,  the  door  in  which  leads  to  the  Sistine,  the 
Alliance  of  the  Spanish  and  Venetians  with  Paul  V.,  Battle  of  Lepanto  in 
1671;  on  the  end-wall,   Gregory  VH.  absolving  the  Emp.  Henry  IV.  (door 
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to  the  Pauline) ,   Conqaest  of  Tunis.    On  the  entrance- wall ,   Ghregoiy  XI. 
returning  from  Avignon,  Alexander  III.  absolving  Fred.  Barbarossa. 

The  Sala  Diu»le»  which  adjoins  the  Sala  Regia,  constzucted  by 
Bernini,  is  decorated  with  frescoes  and  landscapes  by  Bril, 

Fioni  the  Sala  Regia  a  door  to  the  left ,  with  the  inscription 
^Paulus  III.  P.  M,\  leads  into  the  Pauline  Chapel  (Capsella  Pao^ 
Una),  built  in  1540  by  Antonio  da  SangaUo  the  Younyer  for  Panl  HI. 
Here  also  are  two  frescoes  by  Michael  Angelo^  painted  by  him  at  a 
very  advanced  age :  on  the  left,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Panl ,  on  the 
right,  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The  other  pictures  are  by  Lor. 
Sabbatini  and  F.  Zucchero.,  the  statues  in  the  corners  by  P.  Bretciano. 
The  chapel  is  used  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  for  the  Qua^anV 
Ore,  or  exposition  of  the  host  during  40  hrs.,  when,  as  well  as  on 
Holy  Thursday,  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated. 

We  follow  the  staircase  mentioned  at  p.  280 ,  passing  the  pre- 
sent entrance  to  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  and  ascend  thence  to  the  left 
63  steps,  to  the  second  floor,  where  we  knock  at  the  white  door, 
through  which  Raphael's  Stanze  and  Loggie  at  present  are  entered 
from  the  back.  —  In  front  and  to  the  right  are  two  rooms  with 
indifferent  modern  pictures  by  Roman  artists,  chiefly  representing 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  persons  canonised  by  Pius  IX.  The  room 
to  the  right  also  contains  a  picture  representing  the  Relief  of  Vienna 
in  1683  by  John  Sobieskl,  by  MaUjko,  presented  by  Poles  in  1884. 
We  traverse  that  to  the  right,  and  then  a  saloon,  the  Sala  delV  Im" 
macolatay  decorated  by  Podestiy  by  order  of  Pius  IX.,  with  frescoes 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
promulgated  on  8th  Dec.,  1854  (comp.  p.  Ixiiii).  The  magnificent 
cabinet  in  the  centre,  which  was  presented  to  Pius  IX.  in  1873  by 
the  French  clergy,  contains  the  text  of  the  dogma,  translated  into 
many  languages.  —  The  door  in  a  straight  direction  leads  to  the 
first  of  — 

*'*'Bapha6Ps  Stanxe.  The  frescoes  executed  by  Raphael  in  1508- 
1520  in  the  papal  state-apartments  (Stante  or  Camere')  of  the  Vatican, 
by  order  of  the  Popes  Julius  H.  and  Leo  X.,  are  unquestionably  the 
foremost  among  the  creations  of  the  master  and  are  rivalled  by  no 
modern  works  of  art  in  existence  except  the  ceiUng-paintings  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina  (p.  281).  The  work,  however,  in  its  entire  grandeur 
had  not  been  planned,  nor  the  task  committed  to  Raphael  ttom  the 
outset.  Julius  II.  originally  intended  these  rooms  to  be  decorated 
in  a  much  simpler  style ,  and  he  entrusted  the  task  to  Perugino, 
Sodoma,  and  other  painters  of  Umbria  and  Siena.  These  were  joined 
by  the  young  Raphael,  who  had  probably  been  introduced  by 
Perugino,  and  who  soon  became  so  prominent  among  his  fellows, 
that  the  work  was  entrusted  to  him  exclusively.  Raphael  did  not, 
however,  live  to  complete  his  task,  and  it  was  finished  by  his  pupils. 
The  earliest  pictures  in  the  first  and  second  stanze  are  almost  the 
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only  ones  by  Raphael's  hand.  For  each  of  these  paintings  he  receiyed 
1200  gold  scndi  (neaily  5001.).  They  were  seriously  injured  during 
the  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527,  but  were  restored  by  Carlo  Maratta 
under  Clement  XI.  (comp.  also  pp.  Ixv,  seq.). 

I.  Stanza  dell'  I&cendio,  which  we  enter  first,  is  the  third  in 
chronological  order.  The  frescoes  were  completed  in  1517,  but  only 
the  Incendio  del  Borgo  was  actually  executed  by  Raphael ;  the  others 
were  painted  from  his  designs  and  under  his  supervision.  —  The 
Ceiling  Paintings  (angels  and  saints)  are  by  Perugino.  —  The 
Mural  Paintings  represent  scenes  from  the  reigns  of  Leo  III.  and 
Leo  IV. 

Oyer  the  window :  1.  Oath  of  Lbo  III.,  sworn  by  him  in  pre- 
sence of  Charlemagne  (with  the  gold  chain,  his  back  turned  to  the 
spectator),  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  accusations 
brought  against  him,  by  Perin  del  Vaga. 

To  the  right  of  this,  on  the  exit-wall :  2.  Yictobt  op  Lbo  IY. 
OYBB  THB  Sabacbns  AT  OsTiA,  oxocuted  by  Oiov,  da  Vdine.  The 
pope  is  represented  as  Leo  X.,  accompanied  by  Card.  Julius  de' 
Medici  (Clement  VII.),  Card.  Bibiena,  and  others.  Below :  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  and  the  Emp.  Lothaire. 

*3.  Incbndio  pbii  Boboo,  conflagration  of  the  Borgo,  whence  the 
name  of  the  room.  The  apparently  ungrateful  task  of  painting  a 
miracle  has  been  executed  so  happily  by  the  genius  of  Raphael, 
that  he  has  presented  us  with  what  would  be  termed  in  modern 
language  a  magnificent  genre  picture.  The  traditional  incident  — 
the  extinguishing  of  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Borgo,  or 
Vatican  quarter,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  Pope  Leo  IV. 
(9th  cent.)  in  the  Loggia  of  St.  Peter's  —  is  placed  in  the  back- 
ground. The  foreground  exhibits  the  terrors  of  a  conflagration, 
the  efforts  of  the  people  to  save  themselyes  and  their  goods,  and 
the  half-paxalysed  condition  especially  of  the  mothers  and  other 
women.  We  are  then  transported  to  the  heroic  age,  by  a  group  in 
the  left  comer ,  representing  the  aged  Anchises  on  the  back  of 
iEneas,  the  classical  deriyation  of  which  justifies  the  powerful  de- 
lineation of  the  limbs.  The  Incendio  is  unquestionably  the  most 
popular  picture  of  the  series,  and  is  well  adapted  to  illustrate 
the  superiority  of  Raphael's  art  to  that  of  a  later  period.  The 
antiquarian  will  also  scan  with  interest  the  facade  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter,  represented  here  as  it  still  existed  in  Ra- 
phael's time. 

Below :  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Aistulf. 

4.  CoBONATioN  OF  Chablbhaonb  in  the  old  Churoh  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Leo  m.  has  the  features  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  emperor  those 
of  Francis  I.  of  France.   Below :  Charlemagne. 

IL  *Stania  della  8egnatura»  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the 
papal  indulgences  were  signed  and  sealed  here.  The  frescoes  in  this 
apartment,  begun  by  Raphael  in  1508,  at  the  age  of  25,  were  the 
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first  works  of  the  master  in  the  Yatican.  They  were  completed  in 
1511.  The  sections  of  the  Tanlting  of  the  apartment  had  already 
been  arranged  by  Sodoma,  On  the  four  drcnlar  and  qnadrangnlar 
spaces  Raphael  painted  allegorical  flgnres  and  Biblical  and  mythol- 
ogical sceneS)  which  in  connection  with  the  paintings  in  the  large 
lunettes  are  symbolical  of  the  fonr  principal  spheres  of  intel- 
lectnal  life. 

Ceiling  Paintings.  1.  Theology  fdivinarum  rerum  notitia)y  a 
flgnre  among  clouds,  in  the  left  hand  a  book,  with  the  right  pointing 
downwards  to  the  heavenly  yision  in  the  Disptita  beneath;  ad- 
jacent, the  Fall  of  man ;  2.  Pobtbt  (numine  afflatur),  crowned  with 
lanrels,  seated  on  a  marble  throne  with  book  and  lyre ;  adjoining 
it,  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas;  3.  Philosophy  (causarum  cognitio), 
with  diadem,  two  books  (natural  and  moral  science)  and  a  robe 
emblematical  of  the  four  elements ;  adjoining  it,  the  Study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  4.  Justicb  (jus  mum  unieuique  tribuit),  with 
crown,  sword,  and  balance ;  adjacent,  Solomon's  Judgment. 

Mural  Paintings.    Under  the  Theology :  1.  The  Disputa.  This 
name  continues  to  be  applied  to  this  painting,  although  it  is  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  and  error.    The  scene  represented  is  not  a 
dispute  about  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  monstrance  with  the  host  on  the  altar  being  merely  in- 
tended as  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  as  a  symbol  of 
the  church.  The  scene  is  rather  to  be  defined  as  the  Olorification  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  The  congregation  gathered  round  the  altar,  full 
of  religious  emotion,  and  burning  with  enthusiasm,  see  heaven 
open,  disclosing  Christ  with  the  heroes  of  the  faith  grouped  around 
him.   The  composition  thus  consists  of  two  halves,  the  upper  and 
the  lower,  whereby  not  only  the  heavenward  direction  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  is  clearly  indicated,  but  a  definite  basis  for  its 
formal  expression  is  also  obtained.    In  the  upper  half  is  Christ 
enthroned,  attended  by  the  Madonna  and  the  Baptist;  above  him 
hovers  the  half-figure  of  God  the  Father ;  and  below  him  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  each  side  of  whom  are  two  angels  holding 
the  books  of  the  gospel.  A  choir  of  angels  forms  the  background,  and 
angels  likewise  bear  the  clouds,  on  which,  a  little  lower  down,  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  sitting.    These  last  are 
arranged  alternately,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  time  represent  the  epochs  of  the  world.    To  the  left  of  the 
spectator  sit  St.  Peter,  Adam,  St.  John  the  Evangelists^  David,  St, 
Lawrence,  and  a  half- concealed  personage  from  the  Old  Testament 
(a  prophet?);  on  the  right,  St.  Paul,  Abraham,  St.  James,  Moses, 
St.  Stephen,  and  lastly  an  armed  hero  of  the  Old  Testament.  — 
In  the  lower  half  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church ,  sitting  next 
to  the  altar,  constitute  the  historical  foundation  of  the  picture ;  to 
the  left  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Jerome ;  on  the  right  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose.  From  a  very  early  period  attempts  have  been  made 
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to  attach  historical  names  to  the  othei  flgares,  which  are  supposed 
to  he  portraits  of  theologians.  Yasari  states  that  they  represent 
SS.  Domenicns  and  Francis,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonayentnra,  Scotns, 
and  Nicholas  of  Lira.  The  flgnre  in  the  antique  costume  beside 
St.  Ambrose,  stretching  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  has  been 
identified  with  Petrus  Lombardus^  the  monk  behind  St.  Augustine 
with  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  cardinal  with  Bonaventura,  and  the  two 
popes  with  Anaeletus  and  Innocent  III,  These,  howeyer,  are  mere 
conjectures ;  and  as  Raphael  has  clothed  these  figures  in  an  ideal 
costume,  he  seems  to  desire  chiefly  to  emphasize  their  purely  human 
psychological  traits  of  character.  The  artist  has  also  shown  his  in- 
dependence by  introducing  several  of  his  contemporaries.  To  the 
extreme  left,  in  the  background,  is  Fra  Angelieo  da  Fiesole,  on  the 
right  side  is  the  laurel-crowned  profile  of  Dante,  and,  separated 
from  him  by  an  old  man,  appears  the  head  of  Savonarola. 

In  the  space  below  the  picture  (added  by  Perin  del  Vaga  under 
Paul  III.),  from  left  to  right:  Heathen  sacrifice;  St.  Augustine 
finding  a  child  attempting  to  exhaust  the  sea ;  the  Cumeean  Sibyl 
showing  the  Madonna  to  Augustus ;  allegorical  figure  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  divine  things. 

Under  the  Poetry :  2.  The  Pabnassus  (to  the  right  of  the  Dis- 
puta).  —  This  composition  is  the  most  perspicuous  of  the  whole 
series.  The  spectator  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  poetical  life 
and  exalted  sentiment  which  pervade  the  picture,  while  the  im- 
pression it  conveys  is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  pleasing.  Ra- 
phael has  shown  consummate  skill  in  adapting  his  work  to  the  un- 
favourable character  of  the  space  to  be  covered.  ApoUo  sits  under 
laurels  playing  the  violin.  This  instrument  was  not  chosen  by  Ra- 
phael from  ignorance  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
Giacomo  Sansecondo,  a  famous  violinist  of  that  period,  but  on  the 
sole  ground  that  the  motion  of  the  hand  seemed  to  him  easier  when 
playing  the  violin  than  the  lyre.  Around  Apollo  are  grouped  the 
nine  Musts,  forming  with  him  a  compact  central  group.  The  im- 
posing figure  of  the  blind  Homer,  on  the  left,  next  arrests  our  at- 
tention. The  tones  of  the  god  have  so  inspired  him,  that  he  begins 
to  sing.  Near  him  are  Dante  and  Virgil,  In  the  foremost  group 
Petrarch  and  Sappho  are  recognizable,  and  the  front  figures  in  the 
opposite  group  are  called  Pindar  and  Horace,  The  personages  be- 
hind are  evidently  contemporaries  of  Raphael,  whose  names  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

Below,  in  grisaille :  left,  Alexander  the  Great  causes  the  poems 
of  Homer  to  be  placed  in  the  grave  of  Achilles ;  right,  Augustus 
prevents  the  burning  of  Virgil's  iEneid. 

Under  the  Philosophy :  3.  The  so-called  School  of  Athens  (a 
name  not  originally  applied  to  the  work),  the  companion  to  the 
Disputa,  not  only  in  point  of  situation,  but  with  respect  to  its 
subject  likewise.    There  we  are  introduced  to  a  congregation  of 
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believerB,  here  to  an  Assembly  of  Scholars.  The  scene  is  not  divided 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dispnta,  hut  is 
confined  to  earth  alone ;  while  at  the  same  time,  as  in  Ihe  Dispnta, 
a  gradation  of  knowledge,  from  the  imperfect  empirical  to  the  per- 
fect and  universal,  is  suggested.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  an  open 
colonnade,  crowned  with  a  dome  at  the  hack  (supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Bramante),  which  forms  the  most  admirable 
temple  of  knowledge  ever  created.  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  numerous 
gods  adorn  the  niches.  Plato  and  AristotUj  the  princes  in  the  realm 
of  thought,  whom  the  Renaissance  especially  revered,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  train,  approach  the  steps  which  descend  to  the 
foreground,  where,  in  contrast  to  the  pure  philosophers,  is  a  crowd 
of  representatives  of  the  empirical  sciences,  of  geometry,  arith- 
metic, astronomy,  and  music.  Such  are  the  two  main  contrasts 
presented  by  the  picture,  and  with  them  are  combined  a  gradual 
raising  of  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  from  mere  mechanical 
learning  and  teaching,  copying,  meditating,  and  disputing,  to 
the  glorious  revelation  of  the  truth,  as  embodied  in  the  *divine 
Plato'.  To  these  general  features  Raphael  imparted  the  warmth  of 
life  and  individuality  by  interweaving  with  the  scene  a  number  of 
ancient  Greek  and  other  personages,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
valent aims  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  antique.  He  by  no  means  intended,  as  has  been  supposed, 
to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  development  of  Greek  philosophy, 
but  he  merely  introduced  various  popular  characters  of  antiquity, 
with  a  view  to  direct  the  spectator's  imagination  into  the  proper 
channel,  and,  as  it  were,  to  localize  a  scene  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  too  general  and  abstract.  Besides  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  masks  of  the  bald  SocrateSj  and  ot  Diogenes  lying  on  the  steps, 
are  unmistakable.  Ptolemy  (who  from  having  been  mistaken  for  one 
of  the  kings  of  that  name  is  furnished  with  a  crown),  and  Zoroaster 
with  the  globe  in  the  foremost  group  on  the  right,  are  easily  re- 
cognised. The  names  of  the  other  figures  are  merely  conjectural. 
The  bearded  old  n^an  in  the  comer  to  the  left,  in  profile,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ZenOy  the  Stoic;  the  vine- wreathed  figure  beside  him, 
holding  a  book,  is  perhaps  Epicunis  or  Demoeritus,  The  Oriental, 
who  bends  over  the  writing  Pythagoras,  is  Averrhoes  (or,  perhaps, 
Hermes  Trism£gistus'),  By  the  base  of  a  column  sits  EmpedoeleSf 
who  is  also  looking  towards  the  tablet  of  Pythagoras.  The  figure 
resting  his  foot  on  a  block  of  marble  is  either  Anaxa{foras  or  Xeno- 
erates.  Lastly,  the  isolated  figure  in  the  foreground,  terminating 
the  group  to  the  left,  is  supposed  to  be  Heraclitus.  In  the  Socrates 
group  above  is  a  youthful  warrior,  representing  either  Alcibiades 
or  Xenophon,  and  the  figure  behind  the  warrior,  beckoning  to 
Socrates .  is  said  to  be  Chrysippus.  No  clue ,  however ,  has  yet 
been  discovered  to  the  names  of  the  figures  in  the  corresponding 
group  to  the  right,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.    Raphael  has 
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introduced  seyezal  of  Mb  contemporaries  into  this  picture  also. 
Thus,  the  handsome  yoath  tn  the  foremost  group  to  the  left,  bean 
the  features  of  Franeeaeo  Mcuria  deUa  Rovere,  Duke  of  Urbino ;  the 
geometer  with  the  compasses,  to  the  right,  is  the  portrait  of  Bra- 
manU ;  and  the  youth  bending  forward  with  outstretched  arms  is 
Duke  Frede/riek  II.  of  Mantua.  We  are  also  introduced  to  Raphael 
himself,  who  enters  the  assembly  from  the  right,  accompanied  by 
his  teacher  Perugmo  (or  more  probably  Bodcymaf). 

Below  this  picture,  in  different  shades  of  brown,  by  Perin  del 
Vaga  (from  left  to  right) :  Allegorical  figure  of  Philosophy ;  Magi- 
eians  oouTersing  about  the  heayenly  bodies ;  Siege  of  Syracuse ; 
Death  of  Archimedes. 

Under  tiie  Justice:  4.  Oyer  the  window  the  three  cardinal 
virtues :  Prudence  with  double  Tisage  looking  to  the  future  and 
the  past ;  right,  Moderation ;  left,  Fortitude.  Below,  at  the  side  of 
the  window,  the  AdminklTation  of  EecleBiattieal  and  Secular  Law; 
right,  Gregory  IX.  (with  the  features  of  Julius  II.)  presenting  the 
Decretals  to  a  jurist  (surrounded  by  numerous  portraits ;  to  the  left 
in  Aront  Card,  de^  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.).  Below  (by  Perin 
del  Vaga^ :  Moses  brings  the  tables  of  the  Law  to  the  Israelites ; 
left,  Justinian  entrusts  the  Roman  Code  to  Tribonian.  In  the  space 
beneath :  Solon's  address  to  the  Athenian  people  (?). 

in.  *8taiua  d'EliodorOy  the  frescoes  of  which  were  painted  in 
1511-14,  almost  wholly  by  Raphaels  own  hand.  The  adrance  of 
the  master  in  technical  freedom  and  precision  is  easily  recognizable 
in  the  execution  of  these  paintings. 

The  Ceiling  Paintings  (sadly  damaged)  from  the  Old  Testament, 
probably  by  Oiul.  Romano :  JehoTah  appears  to  Noah,  Jacob's  Vision, 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

The  Mural  Paintings,  from  the  first  of  which  the  salDon  de* 
rives  its  name,  represent  the  triumph  and  divine  protection  of  the 
church,  in  connection  with  the  age  of  the  warlike  Julius  II.  and 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  Below  the  Moses :  1.  Mikaculous  Exfulsign 
or  Hblzodobus  from  the  Temple  »t  Jerusalem  by  a  heavenly  horse- 
ma  (Maccab.  ii,  3),  being  an  allusioa  to  the  dellTerance  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  from  their  enemies.  On  the  right  Heliodorus  lies  on 
the  ground ;  one  of  his  companions  attempts  to  defend  himself,  a 
second  shouts,  a  third  is  securing  his  booty ;  in  the  back-ground 
the  high-priest  Onias  praying ;  to  the  left  in  the  foreground  women 
and  children,  and  Pope  Julius  II.  on  his  thione  (the  foremost  of 
the  two  chalp-bearers  is  the  eelebzated  engraver  Marcautonio  Rai- 
mondi).  This  composition  is  remarkable  for  its  vigour  of  expression. 

Bekw  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac :  2.  The  Mass  of  Bolsbna.  An  un- 
believing priest  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
snbstantiatien  by  the  bleeding  of  the  host  (eomp.  p.  68),  in  allusion 
to  those  doubting  the  infallibility  of  the  church;  below  are  women 
and  children ;  opposite  the  priest,  Julius  II.  kneeling  Mth  calm 
Baepbkbb.    Italy  II.    ilth  Edition.  10 
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equanimity ;  the  wrathfal  cardinal  iB  Baffaelo  Riario  (founder  of 
the  Oancelleria).  This  work  is  probably  the  most  perfect  of  Ra- 
phael's frescoes  with  respect  to  execution. 

Below  Noah:  3.  AttHiA  bbpulsbb  moM  Romb  by  Lbo  I.,  in 
allusion  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  after  the  battle 
of  Noyara  in  1513.  The  pope,  with  the  features  of  Leo  X.,  is  seated 
on  a  white  mule,  around  him  cardinals  and  attendants  on  horse- 
back, aboye  him  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  enyeloped  in  a  brilliant 
light,  and  yisible  only  to  Attila  and  his  Huns,  who  are  struck 
with  terror  at  the  apparition. 

Below  Jacob's  Vision :  4.  Thb  Libbbation  of  Pbtbb,  in  three 
sections.  Oyer  the  window  Peter  in  the  dungeon  sleeping  between 
the  watchmen  and  awakened  by  the  angel ;  right,  he  is  conducted 
away ;  left,  the  watchmen  awake. 

Under  the  pictures  are  painted  eleyen  Caryatides  and  four 
HermsB  in  grisaille.  They  are  symbolical  of  a  life  of  peace,  and 
bear  the  distinct  impress  of  Raphael's  inyentiye  genius^  notwith- 
standing considerable  restoration.  The  paintings  in  different 
shades  of  brown  between  these,  of  similar  import  with  the  large 
figures,  haye  been  still  more  freely  retouched. 

IV.  Sala  di  Costaatino.  The  pictures  of  this  saloon  were  executed 
after  1520,  the  date  of  Raphael's  death,  by  OhUio  Romano,  aided 
by  Francesco  Penni  and  Raffacllo  dal  CoUe,  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  allegorical  figures  of  Urbanity  and  Justice,  which  strange  to  say 
are  in  oii,  were  painted  by  Raphael's  own  hand ;  but  it  appears, 
from  letters  of  Sebastlano  del  Piom bo  (who  sought  an  iaterest  in 
the  work  after  Raphael's  death)  to  Michael  Angelo,  that  in  1520 
one  figure  only  was  painted  in  oil  by  Raphael's  pupils  as  an  ex- 
periment and  that  the  objects  to  be  depicted  were  not  finally  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  of  Raphael's  death,  or,  at  least,  that  they  under- 
went many  changes  during  their  execution.  Preliminary  sketches 
had  been  made  by  Raphael  himself ,  particularly  for  the  Battle  of 
Constantino. 

On  the  long  wall :  1.  Battlb  op  Constantinb  against  Maxentius 
atPonteMoUe  (p.  335),  the  emperor  adyancingyictoriously,  behind 
him  flags  with  the  cross,  Maxentius  sinking  in  the  riyer,  flight  and 
defeat  on  all  sides,  painted  by  (7.  Romano.  This  fine  composition 
is  full  of  expression  and  yigour,  but  the  colouring  is  less  success- 
ful. —  On  the  left  side  of  the  picture  Sylyester  I.  between  Faith 
and  Religion ;  on  the  right  Urban  I.  between  Justice  and  Charity. 

2.  Baptism  op  Oonstantinb  by  Sylyester  I.  (with  the  features 
of  Clement  VII.)  in  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  by  Francesco 
Pevmi.  To  the  left  of  this:  Damasus  I.  between  Prudence  and 
Peace;  right,  Leo  I.  between  Innocence  and  Truth. 

3.  (on  the  window- wall)  Rohb  pbbsbntbd  bt  Oonstantinb  to 
Sylvbstbb I.,  by  fia/faeiio  dal  Colle;  left,  Sylyester  with  Fortitude, 
right,  Gregory  VII.  (?)  with  Power  (?). 
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4.  Oonstantinb's  Addbbss  to  his  wazrion  regarding  the  Tic- 
.torions  omen  of  the  cross,  designed  by  Raphael  (?),  and  executed 
by  0.  Romano  J  who  added  the  dwaif  (perhaps  Gradasso  Berettai  of 
Norcia,  dwarf  of  Card.  Hippolytns  de'  Medici)  and  seyeral  other 
figures.  —  On  the  left,  St.  Peter  between  the  Church  and  Eternity, 
right  Clement  I.  between  Moderation  and  Urbanity.  —  The  scenes 
below  are  from  the  life  of  Constantino,  designed  by  O.  Romano. 

The  Cbiuno,  completed  under  Sixtus  Y.,  is  adorned  with  an 
allegory  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism.  In  the 
pendentiyes  are  Italian  landscapes,  with  corresponding  allegorical 
figures  in  the  lunettes. 

One  of  the  custodians  of  this  saloon  (!20-30  c.)  shows  the  neigh- 
bouring *CappelIa  di  Kiceold  V. ,  erected  by  Nicholas  Y.  and  deco- 
rated by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  with  frescoes  tiom  the  lives  of  SS. 
Lawrence  and  Stephen.  They  are  the  last  and  maturest  works  of  that 
master,  executed  about  1450-55,  restored  under  Gregory  XIII.  and 

PiusYn. 

The  TJfpbb  Sbbibs  representa  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen:  1.  (to 
the  right  of  the  window)  Stephen  consecrated  deacon  by  Peter;  H.  He  distri- 
butes alma  as  deacon;  ""S.  He  preaches;  4.  He  is  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem;  5.  He  is  dragged  away  to  his  martyrdom;  6.  His  death  by 
stoning.  —  Below,  in  the  same  order,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence:  1. 
Consecrated  deacon  by  Sixtus  II. ;  2.  Sixtus  (with  the  features  of  Nicho- 
las V.  ?)  gives  him  treasures  for  distribution  among  the  poor ;  3.  Distribution 
of  the  same ;  4.  The  saint  is  condemned  by  the  emperor ;  *5.  He  converts 
his  goaler;  6.  His  martyrdom.  Also  on  the  wall  below :  1.  St.  Bonaventura, 
r.  St.  Johannes  Ghrysostomus.  In  the  vaulting :  1.  St.  Augustine,  r.  St.  Gre- 
gory. On  the  lower  part  of  the  rieht  wall:  L  St.  Athanasiua,  r.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  On  the  vaulting:  1.  St.  Leo,  r.  St.  Ambrose.  On  the  ceiling  the 
Four  Evangelists.  Though  thus  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  boundless 
energy  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  lovelv  forms  of  Raphael,  the  frescoes 
of  Fra  Angelico  yet  hold  their  ground  in  virtue  of  their  air  of  perfect 
devotion,  calm  contemplative  worship,  and  prayerful  mood. 

**Baphaers  Loggie.  Leaving  the  Sala  di  Costantino,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  floor  of  the  loggie  which  enclose  the  Gortile  di 
S.  Damaso  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  294),  the  W.  (right)  wing  of 
which  was  embellished  with  stucco  mouldings,  painted  enrichments, 
and  ceiling-paintings,  from  designs  by  Raphael  and  under  his  super- 
intendence, by  Qiulio  RomanOj  Giovanni  da  Udiney  and  others  of  his 
pupils.  The  hall  was  originally  open,  and  the  paintings  have  there- 
fore suffered  seriously  from  exposure  to  the  air,  but  since  1813  they 
have  been  protected  by  windows  of  glass.  The  stucco  work  and  the 
painted  ornamentation  are  by  Oiov,  da  Vdine^  and  its  style  has  mani- 
festly been  influenced  by  the  antique  works  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  found  a  short  time  previously  in  the  ThermsB  of  Titus  (p.  227). 
(GioT.  da  Udine  also  decorated  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  not 
shown  to  visit ors.)  Amongst  the  ceiling- paintings  after  RaphaeVs 
designs  those  in  the  first  vault  are  by  Qiulio  Romano,  the  others  by 
JVofie.  PemrUy  Perin  del  VagOy  Polidoto  da  Cara'oaggio,  and  others. 
Baoh  of  the  13  sections  of  the  vaulting  contains  four  Biblical  scenes 
in  quadrangular  borders ,  which  are  together  known  as  ^RaphaeVt 
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Bihle\   All  these  compodtionB  display  rare  fertility  of  InYention  and 

gracefulness  of  treatment  (20  c.  to  the  custodian  who  opens  the^oor). 

CtiLUXQ  PAnrnifos.  The  first  twelve  vaalts  contain  seenes  Arom  the 
Old,  and  the  thirteemth  scenes  from  the  Kew  Testament  We  b^in  to 
the  right  of  the  principal  approach,  4.  e.  the  side  opposite  the  present  en- 
trance.   Staircase:  I.  (over  the  door)  1.  Separation  of  light  from  darkness ; 

2.  Separation  of  land  from  sea;  3.  Creation  of  the  sun  and  moon;  4.  Crea^ 
iion  of  the  animals.  —  II.  4.  Creation  of  five*,  1.  The  Fall;  2.  Banishment 
from  Paradise ;  3.  Adam  and  Eve  working  (destroyed).  —  III.  1.  IToah  building 
the  ark ;  2.  Deluge  \  3.  Egress  from  the  ark  (destroyed)  \  4.  Noah's  sacrifice.  — 
IV.  1.  Abraham  and  Kelchisedek ;  8.  Ood  promises  Abraham  posterity  (destroy- 
ed) ;  2.  Abraham  and  the  three  angels ;  4.Lot'8  Sigfit  from  Sodom.  —  V.  1.  God 
appears  to  Isaac  \  3.  Abimelech  sees  Isaac  caressing  Rebecca ;  2.  Isaac  blesses 
Jacob ;  4.  Esau  and  Isaac.  —  VI.  1.  Jacob's  vision  of  the  ladder ;  2.  Jacob 
and  Rachel  at  the  well  \  3.  Jacob  upbraids  Laban  for  having  given  him  Leah 
(destroyed) ;  4.  Jacob  on  his  jonmey.  —  VU.  1.  Joseph  relates  his  dream  to 
his  brethren-,  2.  Joseph  is  sold;  8.  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife;  4.  Joseph 
interprets  Pharaoh's  dream.  —  Vm.  1.  Finding  of  Moses ;  2.  Hoses  at  the 
burning  bush ;  3.  Destruction  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea ;  4.  Hoses  strikes 
the  rock  for  waA&r.  —  IX.  1.  Hoses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  Law ;  2. 
Adoration  of  the  golden  calf,  Moses  breaks  the  tables;  3.  Moses  kneels 
before  the  pillar  of  cloud  (destroyed);  4.  Hoses  shows  the  tables  of  the  Law  to 
the  people.  —  X.  1.  The  Israelites  crossing  the  Jordan;  2.  Fall  of  Jericho; 

3.  Joshua  bids  the  sun  stand  still  during  the  battle  with  the  Ammonites; 

4.  Joshua  and  Eleazar  dividing  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes.  —  XI.  1. 
Samuel  anoints  David;  2.  David  and  Goliath;  4.  David's  triumph  over  the 
Syrians;  3.  David  sees  Bathsheba.  —  Xn.  1.  Zadok  anoints  Solomon; 
2.  Solomon^s  Judgment ;  4.  The  Queen  of  Sheba;  3.  Building  of  the  Temple 
(destroyed).  —  Xin.  1.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (destroyed) ;  2.  The  wise 
men  irom  the  Kist:  3.  Baptism  ol  Christ;  4.  Last  Supper. 

Stucco  Mouldings.  Among  these  the  charming  small  reliefs  in  the  arches 
of  the  windows  of  the  first  section  should  be  noticed  as  examples  of  the 
whole.  Here  to  the  left,  above,  is  perceived  Raphael,  sitting  and  drawing,  with 
a  grinder  of  colours  below  him.  Lower  down  are  a  number  of  his  pupils 
busied  in  executing  their  master's  designs ,  and  below  them  Fama.  who 
proclaims  the  celebrity  of  the  work.  On  the  right  an  old  bricklayer  is  seen 
at  work,  and  there  is  a  similar  figure  in  the  right  curve  of  the  2nd  window, 
both  evidently  portraits.  In  the  medallions  and  smaller  panels  on  the 
pilasters,  which  are  decorated  with  grotesques,  numerous  aniiqae  sculp- 
tures (reliefs  from  Trajan's  Column,  Apollo  Belvedere,  etc.)  and  also  works 
by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  (Adam  and  Eve,  Prophet  Jonah  in  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  the  lower  figures  in  the  Sistine  Cbapel,  etc.)  are  copied  on  a 
small  scale.  Raphael  apparently  permitted  his  pupils  to  make  free  use 
of  their  studies.  The  whole  affords  a  charming  picture  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  artists  during  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  decoration  of  the  two  other  wings  of  the  loggie  of  this 
story,  with  stucco  work  by  Marco  da  Faenza  and  Paul  Schotf  and 
paintings  by  artists  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  is  very  inferior  to  the 
above  described  works  of  Raphael's  period.  —  Immediately  to  the 
left,  in  the  N.  (first)  wing,  is  the  approach  to  the  picture-gallery ; 
we  ascend  the  stairs,  and  at  the  top  ring  at  the  door  on  the  left. 

The  **  Picture  Oallecy  of  the  Vatican  was  founded  by  Pius  YIl. 
by  collecting  the  pictures  given  back  by  the  French  in  1S15,  most 
whieh  had  been  taken  from  churches,  and  by  adding  others.  This 
gallery  is  Inferior  to  the  great  Roman  private  oolleetions  in  the 
number  of  its  works  alone,  but  it  contains  almost  no  work  that  is 
not  good  and  a  few  masterpieces  of  the  first  rank.  —  The  permesao 
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is  gireB  up  here  (fee  V4'V2  ^0*  ^^®  pictuies  are  furnished  with 
notices  of  the  subjects  and  the  names  of  the  artists.  Catalogue, 
see.  p.  279. 

I.  Room.  On  the  left:  Quereino,  John  the  Baptist;  Leonardo  da 
Vincif  St.  Jerome,  dead-colouring,  in  shades  of  brown,  evidently  a 
study  of  strong  perspective,  probably  painted  about  1480;  ^Ra- 
phaelj  Annunciation ,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  predelle  to  the  Coronation  of  Mary  (p.  294);  Fra  Angelieo 
da  Fiesole,  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari;  GuercinOy 
Christ  and  Thomas ;  Oiov.  BcUirU  (more  probably  Buonconsiglio  ?), 
M.  Magdalen  anointing  the  wounds  of  the  Dead  Christ;  Franc, 
Franciay  (?},  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome ;  Murillo  (?),  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Petei  Arbues;  Franc,  Coaaa  (not  Benozzo  Gozzoli),  Miracles  of  St. 
Hyacinth.  —  Window-wall :  Carlo  Crivelli,  Dead  Christ  with  Mary, 
St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen ;  OarofalOy  Madonna  with  SS.  Joseph 
and  Catharine.  —  On  the  entrance- wall :  MurillOj  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds;  Murillo^  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  Perugino,  SS. 
Benedict,  Scholastica,  andPlacidus;  *Fra  Angelieo ^  Small  Madonna 
with  angels  on  a  gold  ground ;  Bonifazio^  Madonna  with  St.  John 
and  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  —  Exit-wall :  ♦Ba- 
phael ,  Faith ,  Hope ,  and  Charity,  three  charming  female  figures, 
predeUa  of  the  Entombment  (p.  330),  in  grisaille  (1507). 

II.  Room.  On  the  right:  *DomeniohinOj  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome, one  of  his  best  works  (1614).  —  Opposite  the  window : 
**Baphael,  Madonna  of  Foligno,  1512;  in  the  background  the  town 
of  Foligno,  into  which  a  bomb  falls ;  to  tiie  right,  below,  St.  Je- 
rome recommends  to  the  Madonna  Sigismondo  Conti,  secretary  of 
Julius  II.,  who  ordered  the  painting  for  S.  Maria  in  AraccBli,  whence 
it  was  transferred  to  S.  Anna  delle  Contesse  in  Foligno  in  1565 
(comp.  p.  200) ;  to  the  left  St.  Francis  of  Asslsi,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. ^In  its  striking  vigour,  the  lifelike  individuality  of  its  portraits, 
and  the  powerful  and  delicately -blended  colouring  the  Madonna  of 
Foligno  far  surpasses  all  Raphael's  earlier  oil-paintings'.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  picture  from  wood  to  canvas,  effected  at  Paris,  whither 
the  picture  had  been  carried  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  has 
necessitated  a  little  restoration.  —  **Baphael,  The  Transflguiation, 
his  last  great  work,  painted  for  Card.  Giulio  de'  Medici  (afterwards 
Clement  VII.),  and  preserved  down  to  1797  in  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio  (p.  321).  The  upper  part  is  by  Raphael's  own  hand :  Christ 
hovering  between  Moses  and  Ellas ;  Peter,  James,  and  John  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  dazzled  by  the  light.  The  figures,  to  the  leffc, 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  are  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  lower  half  (much  darkened  by  age),  where  the  other  disciples 
are  being  requested  to  heal  the  possessed  boy,  was  almost  entirely 
executed  by  Raphael's  pupils. 

III.  Room.  On  the  entrance-wall!  *  Titian^  Portrait  of  Nice. 
Marcello,  Doge  of  Venice  (1473-74),  not  painted  from  life,  but 
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full  of  indiyidnallty ,  and  a  good  speolmen  of  the  ugliness  common 
in  portraits  of  the  period,  which  at  once  repels  and  attracts  the 
spectator.  ^Titian,  *Madonna  of  S.  Niccold  de*  Frari',  completed  in 
1523,  and  carried  ahout  1770  to  Rome,  where  the  ronnded  npper 
part  of  the  picture  was  cut  off.  The  energetic  fidelity  of  the  colour- 
ing, the  dignity  of  the  design  and  forms,  and  the  lofty  gravity  of 
the  whole  composition  renders  this  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  the  master's  middle  period.  Quereino,  St.  Margaret  of  Gortona. 
—  Right  long -wall:  Spagnoletto^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence; 
OuercinOy  Mary  Magdalen;  Bern,  PinturicehiOj  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin ,  painted  for  the  church  della  Fratta  at  IJmbertide,  1503 ; 
below  are  the  Apostles ,  St.  Francis ,  St.  Bonaventura ,  and  three 
Franciscans.  —  Perugino,  Resurrection,  probably  painted  with 
some  assistance  from  Baphael  when  a  youth ,  the  sleeping  soldier 
to  the  right  is  said  to  be  Raphael's  portrait,  the  one  fleeing  to  the 
left  that  of  Perugino.  —  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  designed  by  Ba- 
phael for  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  di  Monte  Luce  near  Perugia, 
the  upper  half  painted  by  0,  Bomano,  the  lower  by  Franeeaeo 
Penni  in  1525 ;  Lo  Spagna,  Adoration  of  the  infant  Christ  (formerly 
in  La  Spineta  near  Todi).  —  *Baphaelf  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  in  1503  in  Perugino's  school,  for  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia; 
*PeruginOj  Madonna  on  a  throne  with  Laurentius,  LudoYlcus,  Her- 
culanus,  and  Oonstantius,  the  guardian  saints  of  Perugia,  painted 
in  1496 ;  Saasoferrato ,  Madonna.  —  End-wall :  *Caravaggio,  En- 
tombment, one  of  the  ablest  works  of  the  Naturalistic  School.  — 
Window- wall :  NieeoU)  (Alunno)  da  Foligno^  Crucifixion  of  Christ 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  two  large  paintings  in  several  sections. 
Between  these :  *Melozzo  da  ForJ^^  Fresco  from  the  former  library 
of  the  Vatican,  representing  Sixtus  IV.  the  founder,  with  Card.  Giul. 
della  Revere  (Julius  II.)  and  Girolamo  Riario ;  before  him  kneels 
Platina,  prefect  of  the  library.  Oentile  da  Fabriano  (?),  Altar-piece 
in  three  sections,  representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  kings. 

IV.  Room.  Entrance-wall:  Valentinj  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus 
and  Martinianus;  OuidoBeni^  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter;  N.  PotM<tn, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  (mosaic  copies  of  these  three  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's).— Right  wall:  Fed. BaroeciOy  Annunciation;  A,  Sacdii,  Mass 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (from  St.  Peter's);  BaroceiOj  St.  Michelina.  — 
Window- wall :  *Moretto ,  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bartholo- 
mew ;  Paolo  Veronese^  Vision  of  St.  Helena.  —  Left  wall :  Ouido 
Bent  J  Madonna,  with  SS.  Thomas  and  Jerome  below;  Correggio{i)y 
Christ  in  a  nimbus;  M.  Saechij  St.  Romuald. 

Among  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  domain  of  painting, 
must  also  be  reckoned  ^BaphaePs  Tapestry,  exhibited  along  with 
some  other  tapestries  in  the  Oalleria  degli  Arasut ,  adjoining  the 
Galleria  del  Candelabri  (p.  298),  and  accessible,  without  special 
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pennesso,  to  ylsitors  to  the  ooUections  of  antiquities  (knock  at  the 
door;  fee  20-30  o.).  The  tapestry  was  execnted  firom  cartoons 
drawn  by  Rcq>hael  in  1515  and  1516,  seven  of  which  were  purchased 
in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  South  Kensington  Musenm.  These  designs,  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament,  are  among  the  most  admirable  of  the 
great  master's  works  (p.  IxtII).  Each  piece  of  tapestry,  wrought  at 
Brussels  (not,  aa  formerly  supposed,  at  Arras,  the  cradle  of  the 
handicraft)  with  great  skill  in  wool,  silk,  and  gold,  when  complete 
cost  about  700{.  They  were  originally  intended  to  cover  the  lower 
and  unpainted  part  of  the  walls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  and  were 
exhibited  there  for  the  first  time  on  St.  Stephan's  Day,  1519.  Dur- 
ing the  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527  the  tapestry  was  carried  off  and 
seriously  injured,  but  was  restored  to  Julius  III.  in  1553.  In  1798 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  sold  to  a  Genoese  Jew, 
from  whom  It  was  repurohaaed  by  Pius  VII.  in  1808.  It  is  now 
sadly  damaged  and  faded,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints.  The  numerous 
other  copies  in  tapestry  of  these  cartoons,  of  which  the  oldest  are 
in  Berlin  and  others  in  Dresden,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  testify  to  the 
widespread  adndratlon  which  they  excited. 

The  Maboinal  Sobmeb  in  bronze-colour  partly  represent  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Leo  X.  when  Cardinal  de**  Medici.  The  decorations  which  sur- 
round the  principal  designs  are  chiefly  by  Baphaefs  pupil  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
The  following  are  the  Psinozpal  Scsneb.  Ut  Section:  to  the  left,  *1.  Death 
of  Ananias;  *2.  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys  (feed  my  lambs');  "^S.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athena ;  *4.  The  people  of  Lystra  about  to  sacrifice  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  —  2nd  Section:  6.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen;  6. 
Sapper  at  Emmaus ;  7.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple ;  8.  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds;  9.  Ascension;  10.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  3rd  Section: 
11.  Resurrection;  12.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  —  We  return  by  the  other 
side:  13.  Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi;  14.  Religion  between  Justice  and 
Mercy ;  *i6.  Stoning  of  Stephen ;  16.  ^Feed  my  lambs' ;  17.  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  (on  three  pieces);  *18.  Miraculous  Draught  of  fishes;  *19.  Peter 
healing  the  lame  man  in  the  Temple;  *20.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Those 
indicated  with  asterisks  are  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  (two  others  are 
wanting*  Elymas  struck  with  blindness  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin). 
The  rest  were  executed  from  cartoons  prepared  by  his  pupils  after  his 
death,  some  of  them  from  small  sketches  by  the  master ;  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  the  Ascension,  and  tlie  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  seem 
most  in  his  style.  This  second  series  of  tapestries  was  intended  for  the 
great  Consistorial  Hall. 

The  pieces  of  fine  early-Flemish  tapestry  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
the  beginning  of  the  second  section  are  even  superior  in  technical  work- 
manship to  Baphaers  tapestry.  The  best  are  the  Madonna  and  Child  and 
several  scenes  from  the  Passion. 

The  gallery  of  the  tapestry  is  adjoined  by  the  OcdUria  Qeo- 
grafiea,  a  corridor  160  yds.  long,  with  maps  designed  by  the  Do- 
minican Ignasto  DaitiU,  and  executed  by  his  brother  AnUmio  under 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1580 ;  ceiling-paintings  by  Tempesta  and  others ; 
also  a  number  of  ancient  busts,  some  of  them  valuable. 
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B.  Autiquitiei. 

Admission,  pp.  126,  ITT.  Short  Gataloqub  hj  £rcoU  Matiiy  in  Eiiglisbf 
French,  or  Italian  (21/4  ft.)  may  be  bought  at  the  entranee  (larger  edition 
out  of  print). 

The  Vatioan  Gollsotzok  of  AKnaumBS,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  was  bofpin  by  the  Popes  Jollus  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  YII., 
and  Paul  III.  in  the  Belvedere,  which  was  rebuilt  by  BramanU 
nnder  Julius  II.  But  only  a  few  of  the  present  masterpieees,  such 
as  the  Torso  of  Hercules,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  Laocoon, 
date  from  that  period.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  collection 
made  by  these  art-Iovlng  popes  was  scattered  by  their  successors  in 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent.,  especially  by  Pius  Y.,  and  some 
of  their  treasures  were  even  presented  to  foreign  collections.  Cle- 
ment XIY.  (Ganganelli,  d.  1774)  determined  to  institute  a  more 
extensive  collection,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Mweo  Pio^ 
Clementino  arose  under  him  and  his  successor  Pius  VI.  This  mu- 
seum was  arranged  by  the  celebrated  E,  Q.  ViieoniU  It  was  de- 
spoiled of  its  costliest  treasures  by  the  French  in  1797,  but  most  of 
these  were  restored  in  1816.  Pius  VII.  added  the  Mtueo  Chiara^ 
monti,  and  in  1821  the  BfcMeio  Nuovo  f  and  Gregory  XVI.  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Etruscan  Museum, 

The  Ent&anob  Is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  palace,  not  far  from  the 
N.W.  comer.  Approaching  from  the  Borgo,  we  cross  the  Piazza 
S.  Pietro,  proceed  to  the  left  of  the  great  flight  of  steps  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's through  the  passage  under  the  portico,  walk  round  the  whole 
of  St.  Peter's  (comp.  also  plan,  p.  268),  and  then,  between  the 
Vatican  Gardens  (p.  304)  and  the  palace,  reach  the  gate  under  the 
Sala  della  Biga.  (This  point  may  he  reached  by  carriage  ,*  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  visitors  to  alight  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
as  the  drivers  sometimes  pretend.)  We  turn  to  the  right  at  the  of- 
fice, and  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left,  entering  the  museum  by  the 
Sala  a  Groee  Qreeoy  described  below.  (The  glass-dooi  opposite  the 
staircase  leads  to  the  Library,  p.  310.) 

**Mu8B0  Pio-Olbmbntino.  ♦Musbo  Ohiabamonti.  *Bbaooio  Nuoyo. 

The  **][useo  Pio-CIemeutino,  the  real  nucleus  of  the  Vatican 
collection,  contains  several  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques.  It  is 
divided  into  11  departments,  denoted  by  Roman  numerals. 

I.  Sala  a  Croee  Greca,  constructed  by  Simonetiij  under  Pius  VI. , 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  On  the  floor  are  three  ancient  mosaics. 
By  the  steps,  hetween  the  two  sphinxes,  *Flower^basket  from  Boma 
Vecchia  (p.  349).  In  the  centre  a  shield  with  a  bust  of  Pallas,  sur- 
rounded by  a  blue  girdle  on  which  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  con- 
stellations are  depicted ;  found  in  1741  in  the  Villa  Ruffinella  near 
Frascati.  The  greater  portion  (the  central  square  and  the  coloured 
edges)  is  antique ;  but  the  external  four  segments  of  the  circle  are 
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modern;  some  of  the  oiiginal  marginal  flgares  are  now  in  the 
Tberme  Musenm  (p.  146).  At  the  entrance  to  the  following  room 
(SaU  Botonda,  p.  298):  Bacchns.  We  here  begin  to  enumerate  the 
more  important  senlptnieB :  566.  Large  sarcophagus  in  porphyry, 
of  Oonstantia,  daughter  of  Constantino  the  Great,  from  her  tomb, 
afterwards  the  ehnreh  of  S.  Gostanza  (p.  340);  it  is  adorned  with 
^intageHMenes  (perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord). 
*574.  Fe9MM,  a  copy  of  the  Gnidian  Venu3  of  Praxitdts  (p.  xliv), 
drapery  of  metal  modern ;  578,  579.  Egyptian  Sphinxes  (mentioned 
a^Te) ;  689.  Sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino, 
from  hex  tomb  near  Torre  Pignattara  (p.  344),  transferred  to  the 
liateran  by  Anastasins  lY.,  and  thence  to  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VI. 
By  the  stairs :  to  the  right,  600.  Becnmbent  rivei-god,  said  to  have 
1>een  restored  by  Michael  Angelo  (opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  p.  307). 

VTe  now  ascend  the  staircase  (with  20  antique  columns  from 
Prflsneste),  leading  to  the  right  to  the  — 

H.  Sala  della  Biga,  a  circular  hall  with  a  cupola. 

In  the  centre:  *623.  Biga^  or  two>horse  chariot,  from  which 
the  saloon  derives  its  name.  The  body  of  the  chariot,  richly  adorned 
with  leaves,  which  was  used  for  centuries  as  an  episcopal  throne  in 
S.  Marco,  and  a  part  of  the  right  horse  (which,  however,  belonged 
originally  to  another  group)  are  alone  ancient.  *60d.  Bearded 
Bacchus,  inscribed  ^Sardanapallos';  *610.  Effeminate  Bacckusf  611. 
Combatant,  resembling  in  attitude  a  figure  of  the  group  of  Harm- 
odius  and  Arlstogeiton  at  Naples  (the  face  is  almost  entirely  mod- 
em) ;  *612.  Draped  Statue ^  from  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani  in  Venice ; 
^615.  Di9cobolu$j  of  the  Attic  school,  perhaps  after  Alcamenes 
(p.  xliv);  616.  Statue  of  Phocion,  Epaminondas,  or  Aristomene8(?); 
*618.  DiaeoboUu  of  Myron  (p.  xliil);  the  original  was  of  bronze; 
head  modern,  and  inaccurately  replaced ;  it  should  have  been  turned 
to  the  side,  as  in  the  much  superior  and  excellently  preserved  re- 
plica in  the  Pal.  Lanoellotti  (p.  179) ;  619.  Roman  charioteer,  with 
the  curious  straps  about  his  body  customary  in  races  in  the  circus ; 
621.  Sarcophagus-relief,  race  of  Pelops  and  (Enomaus;  609,  613, 
617.  Sarcophagi,  with  chariot-races,  the  charioteers  being  Cupids. 

The  representations  of  the  Circus,  with  the  Metae  or  turning-posts, 
and  the  ^Sipffki  or  central  wall,  should  be  noted.  On  the  spina  were  placed 
all  kinds  of  sacred  objects  and  also  the  apparatus  for  counting  the  races; 
on  the  completion  of  each  round  one  of  the  wooden  eggs  was  removed 
from  the  spina  and  one  of  the  dolphins  was  turned  round.  Gomp.  also  p.  348. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  Sala  della  Biga,  straight  in 
front  of  the  staircase,  we  reach  the  — 

m.  Oalleria  del  Candelabri,  a  corridor  110  yds.  in  length. 
The  ceiling-paintings,  by  L.  Seitz  (1883-86),  consist  partly  of  in- 
cidents in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII. ,  partly  of  allegorical  scenes 
(Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  Arts  and  Sciences  under  the 
protection  of  the  church).    The  handsome  marble  pavement  is  new. 
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Section  I.,  fto  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance:  2,  66.  Birds' 
nests  and  children ;  to  the  right,  *19.  Boy  in  a  stooping  postore, 
as  if  reaching  after  scattered  nuts  or  the  like  (comp.  No.  497a, 
p.  305);  31  (to  the  right)  and  35  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from 
Otricoli,  the  former  with  a  satyr,  Silenus,  and  a  Bacchante,  the 
latter  with  Apollo,  Marsyas,  and  the  Scythian;  to  the  left,  45.  Head  of 
a  youthful  satyr;  52.  Sleeping  satyr,  in  green  basalt.  —  Sbotiok  II.: 
to  the  right,  74.  Fountain-figure  of  Pan,  removing  a  thorn  from  the 
foot  of  a  satyr;  81.  Diana  of  Ephesus,  from  Hadrian's  Villa;  to  the 
right,  83.  Sarcophagus,  with  the  murder  of  iEgistheus  and  Glytasm- 
nostra  by  Orestes ;  93  (to  the  right)  and  97  (to  the  left).  Candelabra 
^rom  S.  Costanza;  to  the  left,  104.  Ganymede  and  the  eagle;  to  the 
left,  113.  Sarcophagus -relief  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodameia;  117, 
119.  Boys  with  water- vessels  (fountain-figures);  *118a.  Qan}fmed€ 
carried  off  by  the  eagle,  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Leoehares 
(p.  xllv).  —  Section  HI.:  to  the  right,  131.  Mosaics  of  dead  fish, 
dates,  etc.;  134a.  Modern  copy  of  the  circular  rim  of  a  fountain 
(puteal;  now  in  Madrid),  companion  piece  to  134e.  Antique  work 
of  the  same  kind,  with  Bacchanalian  scenes;  between  the  last  two, 
134b.  Archaic  figure  of  a  god,  on  a  basis  bearing  a  dedicatory  in- 
scription to  Semo  Sancus;  135.  Sitting  statuette  of  Sophocles;  to 
the  left,  140.  Socrates;  to  the  left,  141,  153.  Bacchus  with  the 
panther;  148.  Satyr  with  the  infant  Bacchus.  —  Section  IV.:  157 
(to  the  right)  and  219  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from  S.  Costanza; 
to  the  right,  168.  Draped  statue  of  a  Roman  matron ;  to  the  right, 
173.  Sarcophagus  with  Bacchus  finding  Ariadne;  to  the  right,  177. 
Aged  beggar;  to  the  right,  *184.  Patron  Ooddess  of  Antiochy  after 
Eutychides  (p.  xly);  187.  Candelabrum,  with  Hercules  stealing  the 
tripod  (Hercules,  Apollo,  Dionysus);  190.  Candelabrum,  with 
Bacchic  dance ,  a  plaster-cast  of  the  original  in  Paris;  to  the  left, 
194.  Boy  with  a  goose;  204.  Sarcophagus,  with  the  children  of  Niobe ; 
208.  Marcellus  (?),  nephew  of  Augustus ;  210.  Marble  bowl,  with 
Baachic  dances.  —  Section  V.:  to  the  right,  ^222.  Oredc  Female 
Racer y  after  a  bronze  of  the  5th  cent  B.  C;  to  the  right,  234.  Can- 
delabrum, with  Minerva,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Apollo,  from  Otricoli; 
to  the  left,  240.  Negro  boy,  with  Implements  used  In  the  bath.  - — 
Section  VI.:  to  the  right,  Sarcophagus,  with  Diana  and  Endymlon; 
257. Ganymede;  to  the  left,  264.  One  of  Niobe's  chUdren;  269.  Sar- 
cophagus, with  the  rape  of  the  daughters  of  Leuclppus  by  the  Dio- 
scuri. Upon  the- last,  •269c.  Statue  of  a  fighting  Oaul^  from  the 
trophy  of  King  Attains  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  (p.  xlv).  —  The 
next  gallery  contains  the  Tapestry  of  Raphael,  p.  294. 

We  now  descend  and  return  to  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca,  and  pass 
through  it  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  295)  to  the  — 

IV.  Sala  Botouda,  erected  under  Pius  VI.  by  Simonettif  after 
the  model  of  the  Pantheon.  The  floor  contains  an  admirable  Mosaic, 
found  In  1780  in  the  Thermae  at  Otricoli,  with  Nereids,  Tritons, 
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Centaurs^  and  mMkB.  In  the  centre  a  magnificent  basin  of  poiphyry 
ftom  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance, 
554.  Jnlla  Domna,  iTlfe  of  Septimlus  Seyerus;  553.  dotina,  wife 
of  Trajan.  Then ,  to  the  left ,  552.  Juno  Sotpita^  from  LanuTium 
(p.  384) ,  copy  of  an  ancient  Latin  image  made  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines;  551.  Clandins;  550.  Statue  of  Glandins  as  Jupiter, 
from  LanuTinm ;  549.  Jupiter  Serapis ;  548.  Nerva,  on  the  pedestal 
a  fine  relief,  hnt  of  donbtful  meaning ;  547.  Sea-god ,  found  near 
Pozznoli,  perhaps  a  personification  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  or  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  ornaments  of  leaves  and  fruits  indicating 
the  riches  of  the  shores;  *546.  So-called  Bar&ermi •/iuno ;  545.  Bust 
of  Antinons;  544.  Hercules,  colossal  statue  in  gilded  bronze  (12  ft. 
in  height),  found  immured  in  1864  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey 
(p.  192) ;  543.  Colossal  head  of  Hadrian,  in  Pentelic  marble,  from 
that  emperor*s  mausoleum  (Castello  S.  Angelo;  comp.  p.  266); 
*542.  Female  statue  restored  as  Ceres  (probably  a  copy  of  the  Hera 
of  Alcamenes,  about  400  B.  0) ;  541.  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius ;  540.  AntinouB  as  Bacchus ,  from  Hadrian's  Prsenestine  yilla 
(p.  382;  ^Antinous  Braschf);  the  unchiselled  state  of  the  body  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  statue  was  originally  draped,  perhaps  with  metal ; 
the  present  drapery,  however,  is  modem.  **539.  Bu$t  ofZeua  from 
Otricoli,  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  extant,  formerly  regarded 
as  a  reproduction  of  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  (p.  xliii),  whereas,  according 
to  modern  crities,  the  head  is' a  late  modification  ofthePhidian 
type.  Then,  556.  Pertinax ;  555.  Genius  of  Augustus.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  next  room :  537,  538.  Tragedy,  Comedy,  two  herms 
from  Hadrian's  Villa. 

V.  Bala  delle  Xnse.  We  first  enter  an  Ante-Boom:  (left)  *525. 
Pericles ;  524.  Sappho  (?) ;  523.  Aspasia  (?),  so-called  from  the  modern 
inscription  on  the  base.  Bight:  531.  Periander  of  Corinth;  530. 
Lycurgns(?);  528.  Bias,  the  misanthrope  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

The  magnificent  Sala  itself,  also  constructed  by  Simonetti  under 
Pius  YI.,  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  with  a  dome,  and  adorned 
with  sixteen  columns  of  Carrara  marble.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  statues  of  the  Muses  preserved  here,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Nos.  504,  520,  were  found  with  the  Apollo  near  Tivoli  in  1774. 
In  the  oentre  of  the  right  wall:  *516.  Apollo  MusageteSf  in  a  long 
robe,  with  an  air  of  poetic  rapture,  standing  on  an  altar  with  a 
representation  of  the  Lares.  To  the  right  of  the  Apollo:  515. 
Calliope  (Muse  of  epic  poetry);  to  the  left,  511.  Erato  (erotio 
poetry) ;  right,  517.  Terpsichore  (dancing) ;  left  •520.  Euterpe  (mu- 
sic). Then,  on  the  other  side:  499.  Melpomene  (tragedy);  503. 
Thiiuia  (comedy);  504.  Uranto  (astronomy) ;  505.  Clio  (history); 
508.  Polyhymnia  (higher  lyric  poetry).  —  Among  the  Muses  are  a 
number  of  portrait-herms;  to  the  left,  509.  Metrodorus,  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Epicurus;  507.  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic;  506. 
Demosthenes ;  502.  w£schines ;  500.  Zeno  (?),  more  probably  a  ce- 
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lebrated  astionomert  peihape  AiatuB ;  498.  fipicurug ;  to  the  light, 
512.  Epimenides  of  Giete(?) ;  518.  Herma-hast  of  a  Stiateges  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.O.,  eironeoitBly  named  Themiitoeles ;  619.  Plato  (the 
inscription  ^Zeno*  is  modem). 

AnU'Room  on  the  other  side,  forming  also  the  ante-room  of  the 
Sala  degU  Animali :  (right)  494.  Greek  porfcrait-herma ;  495.  Apollo 
Citharcedus ;  496.  Sophocles  at  an  adyanced  age  \  AhoYe :  493.  Be- 
lief of  the  hirth  of  fiacchns.  Left  side :  492.  Herma  of  Sophocles ; 
491.  Silenns;  490.  Herma  of  Diogenes.  AboTe:  489.  Dance  of 
the  Corybantes. 

YI.  Sals  degli  Animalii  containing  a  number  of  animal-pieces 
in  white  and  coloured  marble,  most  of  them  modem  or  freely 
restored ;  a  great  part  of  the  floor  is  pared  with  ancient  mosaics. 

This  hall  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  means  of  four  granite  columns, 
which  form  a  passage  from  the  Sala  delle  Muse  into  the  court  of  the 
Belvedere  (p.  902).  To  thb  Bight:  194.  Sow  and  litter;  2(12.  Colossal 
earners  head  as  the  aperture  of  a  fountain;  308.  Htfrcules  with  Oeryon; 
210.  Diana,  badly  restored ;  213.  Herculea  and  Cerberus  ^  220.  Bacchanalian 
genius  with  a  lion  \  228.  Triton  carrying  off  a  nymph,  with  a  modern 
pedestal.  Below,  on  an  oval  sarcophagus  -  cover,  IMumphal  procession  of 
Bacchus;  282.  Minotaur. 

To  TBB  Lara :  116.  Two  greyhounds  playing  \  113a,  125a.  Mosaics  from 
Hadrian's  Villa ;  124.  Sacrifice  to  Mithras ;  134.  Hercules  with  the  slain  de- 
mean lion ;  137.  Hercules  slaying  Diomedes ;  198.  Centaur  with  a  Cupid  on 
his  back.  (Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  the  Oallerla  delle  Statue,  see  be- 
low.) 139.  Gommodus  <tti  horseback  (Bernini's  model  for  the  statue  of  Con- 
stantine  in  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's) ;  151.  Sheep  sacrificed  on  the  altar ; 
153.  Small  group  of  a  goat-herd  and  his  goats;  157.  (in  the  next  window) 
Relief  of  a  cow  and  calf. 

YU.  0alleria  delle  Statue,  originally  a  summer-house  of 
Innocent  YIII.,  and  converted  into  a  museum  by  Clement  XIY.  and 
Pius  VI.  The  lunettes  contain  remains  of  paintings  by  PiKiurieehio, 
—  To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  248.  Clodius  Albinus ,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Septimius  Severus;  "QSO.  ThanatOB,  god  of  death  ('il 
Oenio  del  Vaticano'^,  found  on  the  Via  Labicana ;  on  the  back  are 
traces  of  wings ;  aboye  it,  249.  Relief,  attributed  to  Mieh,  Angeio  : 
Oosimo  I.  aiding  Pisa;  251.  Doryphorus,  after  Polycletus;  •^SS. 
Triton,  upper  part  only,  found  near  Tivoli ;  266.  Paris,  copied  from 
a  fine  original;  256.  Youthfol  Hercules;  257.  Diana  [relief);  258. 
Bacchus ;  259.  Draped  male  torso ,  probably  Apollo ,  incorrectly 
restored  as  Pallas  (so-called  Miiierra  Pacifera)  with  the  oIIto- 
branch;  260.  Greek  tomb-rellcf,  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  healing; 
*261.  So-called  Moftming  Penelope^  archaic  work  fcomp.  p.  d06); 
on  the  pedestal  a  relief  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  !268.  Belief  of  a 
female  figure  in  a  quadriga ;  *264.  Apollo  Sautootonut^  lying  in  wait 
for  a  lizard ,  after  a  bronze  statue  by  IS'tixiteles ;  ^65.  Amatony 
from  the  Villa  Mattel;  267.  Drunken  satyr;  268.  Juno,  from 
theThermffi  of  Otticoli;  269.  Relief,  Jason  and  Medea  (?);  270. 
Urania,  from  Tivoli,  freely  restored;  ^271.  and  390.  (one  on  each 
side  of  the  arch  which  leads  into  the  room  of  the  busts)  PoHdippua 
and  Menander^  two  admirable  portrait-statues  of  these  comic  drama- 
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titts,  In  Pentelio  maible,  perhaps  original  works  of  Cephisodotus  the 
Tovnger^  Mn  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xliv),  tmm.  the  theatre  at  Athens 
{the  troase  shoes  are  antique).  —  The  TiBitoi  may  conyeaiently 
quit  this  gallery  here  and  inspect  that  of  the  busts  (see  below). 

Window-wall,  beyond  the  Menander :  392.  Se^mias  Severus ; 
393.  Oifl  imploHmg  ProUcUony  enoneowily  regarded  as  a  Dido;  a 
finer  repllea  in  the  Pal.  Barberinl  (p.  14^) ;  394.  Neptune  Yerospi ; 
396.  Apollo  OithanBdvs,  arshaie;  396.  Wounded  Adonis  (the  hand, 
of  which  there  are  traces  was  probably  that  of  a  Cupid  dressing  the 
wound);  397.  K«clining  Bacchus,  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian;  396. 
Macrinus,  successor  of  Oaraealla.  In  front  of  it,  in  the  centre,  a 
large  alabaster  basin ,  found  near  SS.  Apostoli.  399.  iGsculapius 
land  Hygieia,  from  Palestrina ;  400.  Euterpe ;  401 .  Mutilated  pair 
f^on  the  group  of  Niobe  (p.  xUt),  a  son  and  a  daughter,  found, 
like  the  Florentine  statues,  near  the  Lateran ;  405.  So*called  Da- 
naid  •,  more  probably  a  water-carrier ;  406.  Replica  of  the  Satyr  of 
Praxiteles.  —  In  the  window-niche:  421.  Cinerary  urn  of  oriental 
alabaster,  found  with  the  travertine  cippi  placed  under  the  statues 
numbered  248,  408,  410,  417,  and  420 ;  it  once  contained  the  re- 
mains of  a  member  of  the  imperial  Julian  family.  End-wall :  *414. 
Sleeping  Ariadne^  formerly  taken  for  Cleopatra,  found  in  the  reign 
of  Julius  11. ;  below  it,  *8areophagw  with  battle  of  the  giants, 
resembling  the  PeigatnenisB  Ara.  At  the  sides :  *412,  413.  The 
Barherini  Candelabra,  the  largest  and  finest  in  existence,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa;  on  each  three  reliefe,  fl.)  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury, 
and  (r.)  Mars ,  Mtnerra,  and  Venus.  41d.  Relief  of  the  forsaken 
Ariadne,  similar  in  expression  to  the  laige  statue ;  417.  Mercury ; 
420.  Luoitts  Verns. 

Vm.  Ean  of  the  Bwitii,  in  four  sections.  We  begin  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  in  tihe  left  comer.  I.  Section.  Above,  273. 
Head  of  Hadrian;  277.  Nero  as  Apollo  Citharosdus,  with  laurel- 
wreath;  274.  Augustas,  with  chaplet  of  ears  of  oom;  273.  *Bu8t 
of  the  Yovfthful  Augwtw,  Below,  290.  Caracalla.  —  II.  Above, 
298.  Zeus  Serapis,  in  basalt.  Below,  303.  Apollo;  307.  Saturn; 
308.  Isis ;  ^11.  Head  of  Menelaus.  from  the  group  of  Menelaas  with 
the  body  of  Patroclus  (or  Ajax  with  the  body  of  Achilles),  found  in 
1772  In  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  a  duplicate  of  the  Pasquino  group 
{see  p.  190);  384b.  Legs  of  the  body  by  the  windo^v^  of  the  first 
section,  found  beside  die  preceding  head.  —  III.  Above,  313,  314. 
Masks;  315,  816.  Satyrs.  In  the  central  niche :  ♦S26.  Zeus,  for- 
merly in  the  Pal.  Verospi,  To  the  left  above,  329.  Barbarian ;  below, 
338.  Heimes  (holes  for  the  wings  on  the  head).  —  Once  more  in 
II:  346.  Hercules.  —  IV.  In  the  alcke:  362.  Woman  praying,  a 
so-called  Pietk;  under  It,  353.  Interesting  sarcophagus,  adorned 
with  Prometheus  and  the  Fates,  perhaps  of  Christian  workman- 
ship ;  to  the  left,  below,  357.  Aatinocns;  368.  H«ra,  a  poor  replica 
of  that  by  Polyeletos.  —  In  Section  I.,  below,  376.  Head  of  Pallas 
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from  the  Oastle  of  St.  Angelo;  382,  384.  Anatomical  repiesen- 
tatlons,  in  marble.  In  the  centre,  Candelabrum  -with  three  female 
flgnres.  By  the  entrance,  r.  *388.  Roman  man  and  woman,  tomb- 
relief. 

IX.  Oabinetto  delle  Xascherey  so-called  from  the  *Mosaie  within 
a  modern  border  on  the  floor,  adorned  with  maskA,  etc,  fonnd  in 
Hadrian*8  Villa  in  1780  (when  closed  apply  to  custodian  of  the 
Oalleria  delle  Statue ;  20  c).  On  the  right  of  the  entrance :  *425. 
Dancing  girl,  in  Pentelic  marble,  found  at  Naples ;  Relief,  called 
the  Apotheosis  of  Hadrian;  427.  Stooping  Venus  in  the  bath;  429. 
Venus  Qenetrix.  —  Wall  opposite  the  entrance :  Four  reliefs  of 
the  exploits  of  Hercules;  432.  Satyr  in  rosso  antlco,  replica  In 
the  Gapitoline ;  436.  Venus  drying  her  hair.  —  Window-wall :  at 
the  first  window,  Bathing-chair,  at  the  second.  Fine  vase,  both  of 
rosso  antlco ;  between  the  windows,  436.  Venus,  resembling  No. 
435.  —  In  the  window,  439.  Relief  of  Bacchanalian  procession. — 
Entrance-wall:  443.  Apollo.  —  The  custodian  opens  (if  desired) 
the  Loggia  Scoperia,  which  commands  a  charming  idew  of  the 
mountains. 

We  now  return  to  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  and  enter  the  (left)  — 

X.  Cortile  del  Belvedere  (eomp.  ground-plan,  p.  296),  an  oc- 
tagonal court  constructed  by  Bramamie,  but  afterwards  altered.  It 
is  surrounded  by  arcades,  in  the  comers  of  which  are  four  apartments 
containing  several  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  collection. 
The  entrance  is  flanked  with  two  *Molos8ian  Hounds.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain  with  ancient  embouchure ;  above  the  arcades  are  an- 
cient masks,  and  by  the  wall  sarcophagi  and  statues. 

The  First  Corner  Cabinet  on  the  right  as  we  enter  from  the  Sala 
degli  Animali  contains :  **74.  The  famous  group  of  Laocoon^  with 
his  two  sons ,  strangled  by  serpents  by  command  of  the  offended 
Apollo.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  executed  by  the  three  Rhodians 
Agesander,  Polydoru8,  and  Athenodorua,  and  was  placed  in  the 
palace  of  Titus.  It  was  discovered  under  Julias  II.  in  1506  near 
the  Sette  Sale  (p.  159),  and  was  termed  by  Michael  Angelo  a  *mar- 
vel  of  art'.  The  work  (in  Pentelic  marble,  but  not  of  a  single  block) 
is  admirably  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  uplifted 
arms,  which  have  been  incorrectly  restored  by  Oiov.  Ang.  Afontor- 
8oli.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship,  the  dramatic  sus- 
pense of  the  moment,  and  the  profoundly  expressive  attitudes  of  the 
heads,  especially  that  of  the  father,  this  group  forms  the  grandest 
representative  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  art  (p.  xlvi).  —  Then,  in 
the  Arcade :  79.  Relief  of  Hercules  with  Telephus,  and  Bacchus 
leaning  on  a  Satyr ;  80.  Sarcophagus  with  Cupids  carrying  wea- 
pons ;  81  ^  Roman  sacrifloial  procession  after  a  victory.  In  the  niche : 
85.  Hygieia;  88.  Roma,  accompanying  a  victorious  emperor,  pro- 
bably a  relief  from  a  triumphal  arch. 

Second  Comer  Cabinet.    **92.  Apollo  Belvedere,  found  at  the 
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end  of  the  15tli  cent.,  probably  in  a  Roman  yilla  near  Qrotta- 
feixata  (p.  364).  According  to  the  neual  interpretation,  the  god, 
TrhOBe  left  hand  has  been  restored,  originally  held  in  it,  not  the 
bow,  but  the  sgis  (as  appears  from  comparison  with  a  bronze  at  St. 
Petezsbnig),  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  striking 
terror  into  the  Celts  who  have  dared  to  attack  his  sanctuary  of 
Delphi.  (Comp.  *Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage',  Canto  iv,  line  161.) 
On  the  l^t:  94.  Relief,  Women  leading  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  (the 
left  half  modern).  —  Then,  in  the  Arcade :  27,  98.  Reliefs  with 
satyrs  and  griffins,  once  forming  a  trapezophorus  (support  of  a 
table).  28.  Large  sarcophagus  with  lions'  heads,  dancing  satyrs, 
and  Bacchantes,  found  in  1777  while  the  foundations  for  the  sa- 
cristy of  St.  Peter's  were  being  laid ;  30.  Sleeping  nymph,  a  foun- 
tain-figure.   Two  baths  of  black  and  green  basalt. 

Third  Corner  Cabinet.  Perseus,  and  two  Pugilists,  by  Canova, 
formerly  overrated  to  an  extent  hardly  comprehensible  at  the  pre* 
sent  day.  —  In  the  Arcade :  (right)  37.  Sarcophagus  with  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  in  Naxos ;  38.  Relief  of  Diana  and  Ceres  contending 
with  the  Titans  and  Giants,  found  in  the  Villa  Mattel;  to  the  left, 
44.  So-called  Ara  Casali,  with,  reliefs  relating  to  the  origin  of 
Rome ;  49.  Sarcophagus  with,  battle  of  Amazons,  in  the  centre  Achil- 
les and  Penthesilea,  bearing  the  features  of  the  deceased  (p.  lly). 

Fourth  Corner  Cabinet.  *53.  Mercury,  formerly  regarded  as  an 
Antinous  (Winckelmann  describes  this  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
antique  heads  extant) ;  I.  55.  Relief  of  a  procession  of  priests  of 
Isis.  —  Then  in  the  Arcade :  (right)  61.  Sarcophagus  with  Nereids 
with  the  arms  of  Achilles ;  on  it  the  *Torso  of  a  Nereid. 

XL  Vestibnle  of  the  Belyedere  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  296). 
The  first  section  of  it  is  the  — 

At£io  Rotonbo.  In  the  centre  a  beautiful  basin  of  marble 
(paYonazzetto).  To  the  left ,  under  No.  7,  is  a  cippus  with  relief 
of  a  Diadumenu8,  or  youth  placing  a  fillet  round  his  head ,  which 
conyeys  an  idea  of  the  famous  statue  of  PolyeUtua  (p.  xliii).  On 
the  balcony  is  an  ancient  vane,  found  in  1779  near  the  Colosseum. 
—  To  the  left  is  the  — 

Atbio  pBL  Melbaoro.  In  the  centre,  *10.  Statue  ofMeleager,  of 
the  imperial  period ,  found  about  1500  outside  the  Porta  Portese. 
Left,  21.  Colossal  bust  of  Trajan;  20.  Large  sarcophagus -relief, 
perhaps  representing  the  riyer-god  Tiber  and  buildings  inRomet  and 
Ostia,  an  over-florid  work  but  technically  remarkable ;  22.  Relief  of 
a  Roman  war-ship,  with  two  banks  ol  oars  (biremis),  from  Pale- 
strina;  —  We  now  return  through  the  Atrio  Rotondo  to  the  — 

Atbio  Quadbato.  In  the  centre,  '3.  Celebrated  Torso  of  Her^ 
cuUs,  executed,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  ApoUoniua  of 
Athens,  who  probably  lived  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.;  it  was  found 
in  the  16th  eent.  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  192).  *In  their 
admiration  of  the  torso,  which  has  been  extolled  by  Winckel- 
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mann  in  one  of  his  famooB  odes,  all  oritlca  are  agreed ;  but  many 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed  regarding  the  action 
intended  to  be  pourtrayed.  Formerly  it  was  usually  supposed  that 
Hercules  had  been  grouped  with  a  figure  standing  in  front  of  him 
(perhaps  Hebe  or  Auge) ;  another  conjecture  was  that  he  was  alone, 
leaning  on  a  staff  grasped  with  both  hands  on  his  left  side ;  while 
the  most  recent  view  is  that  he  was  playing  on  the  lyre'.  —  Oppo- 
site the  window ,  ♦2.  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Com.  Seipio  Barhaius, 
great-grandfather  of  the  illustrious  Afrieanus,  and  consul  B.C.  298, 
of  peperino-stone,  with  a  remarkable  inscription  in  Saturnine  verse, 
recording  his  virtues  and  achievements ;  it  was  found  in  1780  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Sciplos  on  the  Via  Appia  (see  p.  248;  comp.  also  p.  Uil), 
at  the  same  time  as  that  of  his  son  L.  Com.  Sclpio,  eonsul  B.  C.  259, 
and  that  of  P.  Com.  Bciplo  (son  of  Afdoanus),  flamen  dialls,  whose 
inscriptions  are  built  into  the  surrounding  walls.  The  bust  on  the 
sarcophagus  has  been  groundlessly  regarded  as  the  poet  Ennius. 

We  next  enter  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  295)  the  — 
^Museo  Chiaramoutii  arranged  In  one  half  of  a  corridor  22  ft. 
wide  and  310  yds.  long,  which  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  thirty 
sections  numbered  with  Roman  numerals.    The  museum  contains 
300  sculptures  in  marble,  many  of  them  small  and  fragmentary. 

[The  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Oiardino  della  Pignftt  to  which  vis- 
itors are  not  now  admitted,  eontaining  numerous  fragment*  of  statues  and 
reliefs.  In  the  middle  is  a  huge  antique  column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  erected  here  in  1886  to  commemorate  the  Council  of 
1870.  On  the  right  are  a  colossal  Pine-cone^  the  work  of  a  certain  P.  Cincius 
Salvins,  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  fore>court  of  old  St. 
Peter''s  Church,  and  the  pedestal  of  the  column  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
which  stood  near  Monte  Citorio,  adorned  with  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  and  processions  of  warriors.  On  the  left  is  a  colossal  portrait- 
head  in  marble.  —  ^H  Boteareecio\  or  the  larger  G^arden  •f  the  Vatieaa, 
which  is  also  now  closed  to  the  public,  extends  to  the  wails  of  the  Leon- 
ine city ,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style.  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  at  the  base  of  an  eminence  planted  with  trees,  stands  tbo 
Casino  del  Popa^  built  by  Pirro  Ligorio  in  1500.] 

As  the  entrance  was  formerly  at  the  other  end,  the  numbers  now 
begin  with  Section  XXX.  Left:  733.  Recumbent  Hercules  (fre^y 
restored).  —  XXIX.  Left:  704.  Ulysses  handing  the  goblet  to  Poly- 
phemus; 698.  Cicero^  from  Roma  Yecchia;  693.  Wreathed  head 
of  Hercules,  after  5copa«  (p.  xliv).  —  XXVm.  Left:  682.  Colossal 
statue  of  Antoninus  Pins,  from  Hadrian's  Villa.  •—  XXYII.  Left : 
655.  Narcissus  (erroneously  restored) ;  above,  ♦644.  Dancing  Women^ 
relief.  —  XXVI.  Left:  636.  Hercules  and  Telephus.  —  XXV. 
Left:  *607.  Bead  of  Neptune^  in  Pentelie  marble,  from  Ostia;  right, 
621.  Statuette  of  the  Egyptian  god  Bee,  —  XXIV.  Right:  591. 
Claudius;  left,  588.  Bacchus  with  a  satyr;  587,  Qanymede.  — 
XXIII.  Left:  563.  Portrait-bust;  above,  550.  Square  marble  slab, 
with  a  shield  of  Medusa  in  the  centre.  --  XXII.  Bight:  547.  Ists; 
left,  544.  Silenus.  —  XXI.  Left:  *513  A.  Head  of  Verwe  In  Oreek 
marble,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian;  512.  Marius  (¥);  510 A. 
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Oato  Major(?).  —  XX.  Right :  497.  Representation  of  a  mill ;  497 A. 
Children  playing  with  nuts  (comp.  No.  19,  p.  298,  and  statuette  in 
the  Dome  Saloon  of  the  new  Capitoline  collection,  p.  204);  left, 
495.  Bow-bending  Cupid ;  *494.  Tiberius ,  a  colossal  sitting  figure, 
lound  in  1790  at  Pipemo ;  493.  Portrait-statue  of  a  boy.  —  XIX. 
♦729.  Torso  of  an  archaic  so-called  Mourning  Penelope,  of  finer 
workmanship  than  the  better  preserved  statue  in  the  Galleria 
delle  Statue  (p.  300).  —  XVH.  Right:  441.  Alcibiades (?) ;  left, 
422.  Demosthenes;  420.  Head  of  Vulcan;  418.  Julia,  daughter  of 
Augustus  (?).  —  XVI.  Left:  401.  Augustus,  400.  Tiberius  sitting, 
both  from  Veil.  —  XV.  Left:  •372  A.  Greek  reUef  in  BoBOtian 
limestone,  with  fragment  of  a  rider ;  above ,  360.  Archaic  relief, 
representing  three  draped  Graces ,  a  copy  of  a  very  famous  antique 
work  by  the  philosopher  Socrates  (who  was  a  sculptor  in  his  youth), 
fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  —  XIV. 
Left:  353.  Nymph;  right,  355,  357.  Women  of  the  family  of  the 
Rutilii,  found  at  Tusculum;  356.  Captive  barbarian.  —  XIII. 
Right:  338.  Boy  from  a  group  of  talus-players;  left,  above,  300. 
Fragment  of  a  shield  with  four  Amazons,  being  a  copy  of  the  shield  of 
Athene Parthenos  by  PWdioa.  —  XII.  Left:  294.  Hercules,  found  in 
1802,  restored  by  Canova;  295.  Torso,  replica  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxi- 
teles (p.  xliv);  right,  296,  297.  Athletes;  298.  Bacchus.  —  XI. 
Bight:  285.  Apollo  with  the  hind  on  his  hand,  archaistic  (i.e.  in 
imitation  of  the  archaic  style);  287.  Fisher-boy;  left,  263,  259. 
Fine  portrait-heads.  —  X.  Right:  244.  Colossal  mask  of  Oceanus, 
used  to  adorn  a  fountain;  245.  Polyhymnia;  left,  241.  Goddess 
quieting  a  child.  —  IX.  Right :  *229.  Two  Heads  of  Silenus  as  a 
double  henna;  left,  197.  Head  of  Roma  (eyes  modem),  found  at 
the  ancient  Laurentum;  above,  186.  Greek  equestrian  relief.  — 
VIII.  Right :  179.  Sarcophagus  of  C.  Julius  Euhodus  and  Metiiia 
Acte,  with  representation  of  the  myth  of  Aloestis;  181.  Hecate; 
left,  •♦176.  Daughter  of  Niobe,  headless,  found  at  Tivoli,  an  ad- 
mirable Greek  copy  of  a  figure  from  the  famous  group  attributed  to 
Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  — VII.  Right:  166.  Archaic  Apollo ;  left,  145. 
Youthful  head  in  the  type  of  Eubuleus,  the  Elensinian  god  of  the 
underworld,  after  Praxiteles;  144.  Bearded  Bacchus;  above,  130. 
Fragment  of  a  relief,  badly  executed,  but  with  an  interesting  re- 
presentation of  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  leaders  of  souls;  139.  Head 
of  an  ephebes.  —  VI.  Left:  122.  Diana;  121.  Clio.  —  HI.  Right: 
55.  Torso  of  Hebe.  —  IL  Left:  16,  14.  Muses.  —  I.  Right:  13. 
Winter;  left,  6.  Autumn;  above,  2.  Apollo  sitting,  a  relief.  —  To 
the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Braccio  Nuovo  (see  p.  306). 

[The  S.  half  of  the  corridor,  separated  from  the  Maseo  Chiaramonti 
by  a  railing,  contains  the  Gajclesia  Lapidasia,  which  is  not  now  open  to 
the  public.  It  contains  a  collection  of  more  than  5000  heathen  and  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  began  by  ClementXIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  and  extended  by 
Pins  VII.;  they  were  arranged  and  built  into  the  walls  under  the  direction 
of  Oaetano  Marini,  the  learned  founder  of  the  modem  science  of  Latin 
epigraphy.   The  gallery  also  contains  ancient  cippi,  sarcophagi,  and  statues.] 
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The  *Bxaeeio  Huovo,  -which  we  next  yisit  (see  gioimd- 
plan),  was  constructed  by  Baffad  Stem  nnder  Paul  Vn.  in  1821. 
This  ealoon,  roofed  with  tunnel  vaulting,  and  lighted  from  above, 
is  77  yds.  long  and  8V2yds.  wide,  and  is  embellished  with  fourteen 
ancient  columns  of  cipoUino ,  giallo  antico,  alabaster,  and  Egyptian 
granite.  It  contains  40  statues  and  about  80  busts.  — Right :  No.  *5. 
Gaiyatide ,  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  executed  by  Diogenes  for 
the  Pantheon,  restored  by  Thorraldsen ;  8.  Commodus  in  hunting- 
costume  with  spear  (spear  modern) ;  9.  Barbarian  head;  11.  Si- 
lenus  with  the  infant  Bacchus ;  *14.  Augustus ^  found  in  1863  near 
Prima  Porta  in  the  villa  of  Li  via  (p.  335),  the  best  extant  statue 
of  the  emperor,  bearing  distinct  traces  of  painting  (p.  1).  In  front 
of  it ,  on  the  ground,  a  mosaic  from  Tor  Marancia ,  Ulysses  with 
Nereids  and  Scylla;  17.  Statue  of  a  physician  (perhaps  Antonlus 
Musa,  celebrated  for  his  cure  of  Augustus),  under  the  form  of  iGscu- 
lapius;  20.  So-called  Nerva  (head  modern);  *23.  So-called  Pudi- 
citia,  from  the  Villa  Mattel,  head  and  right  hand  new ;  24.  So-called 
Pollux,  in  coloured  marble ;  26.  Titus,  found  with  the  statue  of  his 
daughter  Julia  (No,  111,  opposite)  near  the  Lateran  in  1828;  27. 
Medusa  (also  Nos.  40,  93,  110  ;  the  last  in  plaster)  from  Hadrian's 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma;  31.  Priestess  oflsis;  32,  33.  Satyrs 
sitting ;  39.  (in  the  centre)  beautiful  black  vase  of  basalt,  with  masks ; 
41.  Apollo  CltharcBdus,  found  in  1886  near  Marino;  44.  Wounded 
Amazon;  47.  Caryatide;  48.  Trajan;  50.  Diana  beholding  the 
sleeping  Endymion;  53.  Euripides;  60.  So-called  Sulla;  *62.  De- 
mosthenes y  probably  found  near  Frascati,  the  ancient  Tusculum. 
Standing  alone :  **67.  Apoxyomenos  (scraper),  an  athlete  cleaning 
his  right  arm  from  the  dust  of  the  palastra  with  a  scraping-iron, 
after  Lysippus  (p.  xlv),  found  at  Trastevere  in  1849  (the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  are  modern ;  and  the  base  belongs  to  another  work) ; 
—  Then,  by  the  second  long  wall :  ^71.  Wounded  Amazon  Besting^ 
probably  after  a  work  by  Polycletus  (p.  xliii),  arms  and  feet  restored 
by  Thorvaldsen;  81.  Hadrian;  83.  Juno;  86.  Fortuna  with  cornu- 
copia and  rudder,  from  Ostia;  ^89.  So-called  Hesiod.  92.  Artemis, 
perhaps  the  Messenian  Artemis  Laphria.  *109.  Colossal  Oroup  of 
the  NiUj  surrounded  by  sixteen  playing  children ,  emblematic  of 
the  sixteen  cubits  which  the  river  rises ;  at  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  plinth  a  humorous  representation  of  a  battle  of  the  pygmies  with 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  found  near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in 
the  time  of  Leo  X.  (p.  xlv).  In  the  semicircular  space  behind  it, 
on  the  right :  *94.  Figure  ofSpes,  erroneously  restored  as  Proserpine ; 
97A.  MarkAntony ;  97,  99,  101,  103,  105.  Athletes;  106.  Bust  of 
the  triumvir  Lepidus  (?).  On  the  ground  in  this  semicircle  (behind 
the  Nile)  is  a  mosaic  with  the  Ephesian  Diana,  from  Poggio  Mirteto. 
By  the  long  wall,  farther  on:  111.  Julia,  daughter  ;of  Titus  (see 
No.  26);  ♦112.  Head  of  Juno  (the  so-called  Jwno  Pentini)-,  ♦114. 
So-called  Afin«rt;a  Mediray  or  Pallas  Giustiniani  (the  family  to  whom 
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it  formerly  belonged),  in  Parian  marble  (comp.  pp.  156,  210) ;  117. 
Olaudias ;  •120.  Satyr  Reposing^  after  Praxiteles  (p.  xliv ;  a  better 
copy  in  the  Oapitoline  Museum,  p.  208);  123.  Lucius  Verus ;  ♦126. 
Doryphorus,  after  Polycletus  fp.  xliii) ;  129.  Domitian  ;  •IS!^.  Mer- 
curt/y  restored  by  Canova  (head  ancient,  but  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent figure). 

Egyptian  Musextm.    ♦Etruscan  Museum. 
/  Comp.  Plan,  p.  295. 

The  Egyptian  HuBenm  (Museo  Egi%io)^  the  entrance  to  which 
is  from  the  Sala  a  Groce  Greca  (p.  297),  close  to  the  steps,  is  below 
the  Etruscan  Museum,  in  the  so-called  Torre  de'  Venti.  Pius  VII. 
purchased  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  from  Andrea  Gaddi;  and 
the  museum  was  much  extended  by  him  and  by  Gregory  XYI.  It 
contains  few  objects  of  great  interest,  but  may  be  visited  for  the  sake 
of  comparing  Egyptian  with  Hellenic  and  Italian  art 

let  Roou :  Three  coffins  of  mammies  in  green  basalt,  and  two  in  painted 
wood.  —  2nd  R.:  Statues,  chiefly  from  Hadrian^s  villa  near  Tivoli,  of  Roman 
workmanship  in  the  Egyptian  style  (p.  xliz).  The  Nile,  in  black  marble. 
Colossal  statne  of  Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  in  white  marble. 
Fine  architectural  fragments,  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Isis 
(p.  167).  —  3rd  R. :  Egyptian  colossal  statues :  (1)  Mother  of  Ramses  (Se- 
sostris) ,  in  black  granite ,  between  (2)  two  lions  of  basalt,  from  the  Ther- 
mae of  Agrippa  (p.  183),  which  formerly  long  adorned  the  Fontanone  delF 
Acqua  Felice  (p.  144)  ^  (3)  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ,  to  the  left  of  him ,  his 
Queen  Arsinoe ,  in  red  granite  (from  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  p.  142).  — 
4th  R.:  Statuettes,  idols,  and  klabaster  vases.  — 5th  R.  (vaulted  corridor): 
Mummies,  sarcophagi.  Eight  statues  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Pasht,  from 
the  ruins  of  Camac.  —  6tib  R. :  Small  idols,  mostly  in  vitreous  paste.  — 
7th  R. :  Small  bronzes,  including  a  situla,  or  bucket^shaped  vessel,  used  in 
the  worship  of  Isis.  —  8th  R. :  Ornaments  \  scarabeei  (stones  cut  in  the 
shape  of  beetles),  etc.  —  9th  R. :  Papyrus  MSS.  —  10th  R. :  Coptic  inscrip- 
tions, hieroglyphics,  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Small  replica  of  tile  Nile  in 
the  Braccio  Nuovo  (p.  306).    Model  of  a  pyramid. 

Behind  the  Egyptian  Museum  is  a  room  about  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Assyrian  Antiquities  from  the  excavations  at  Nineveh  (1847), 
presented  to  Plus  IX.  in  1855.  The  collection  includes :  Reliefs  from 
the  palace  of  Sanherib  (704-680  B.C.):  God  with  a  bird's  head, 
Storming  of  a  city,  Punishment  of  captives,  Raft  crossing  a  river, 
Archers  and  other  soldiers,  etc. ;  also,  a  long  inscription  from  a  build- 
ing of  king  Sargon  (721-704  B.C.) ;  inscription  in  Nabataeic  letters, 
from  the  39th  year  of  KingAretas  of  Damascus  (2nd  Corinth,  xi,  32). 

Ascending  as  indicated  at  p.  297  to  the  passage  into  which  the 
Sola  della  Biga  and  the  Qalltria  dei  Candelabri  (p.  297)  open,  and 
turning  to  the  left,  up  a  few  steps,  we  reach  on  the  right  the 
entrance  to  the  — 

*£tni8caii  Museum  (Museo  Etrusco  Oregoriano ;  visitors  knock 
at  the  door;  comp.  ground-plan,  p. 295).  The  museum,  founded  by 
Gregory  XVT.  in  1836,  contains  in  its  twelve  rooms  a  number  of 
antiquities  excavated  chiefly  in  1828-36  in  Vulci,  Toscanella,  and 
Chiusi,   and  other  Etruscan  cities,  consisting  of  statues,  paintings, 
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vases,  golden  ornaments,  and  Tarions  domestic  atensUs  in  bronze,  all 
extremely  interesting  as  a  link  in  the  history  of  Italian  art,  and  afford- 
ing some  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  still  mysterions  Etruscans. 

(To  the  left  by  the  loggia,  in  the  space  before  the  door,  is  a  relief  of 
Medea  ^  right,  by  the  door,  another  with  a  contest  of  Hercules.) 

I.  Book  :  Three  sarcophagi  of  terracotta  with  lifesize  figures  of  the 
deceased  on  the  covers.  On  the  walls  numerous  portrait-heads  in  terracotta, 
attractive  from  their  lifelike  conception  of  the  individual  peculiarities  and 
their  naturalistic  reproduction  of  the  same.  —  II.  Bookj  to  the  right. 
Kumerous  portrait-heads  ^  numerous  smaller  cinerary  urns,  some  of  them  of 
alabaster  with  mythological  reliefs,  from  Ghiusi  and  Yolterra.  —  m.  Room  : 
In  the  comers  are  small  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  houses  and  huta, 
found  in  the  Italic  (Latin)  graves  (dating  from  the  so-called  first  iron- 
age,  about  the  8th  cent.  B.  C.)  between  Albano  and  Marino,  some,  it  is  said, 
under  a  layer  of  volcanic  tufa.  110.  Gravestone  of  a  certain  Alegnatoa, 
son  of  Drutos,  with  an  early-Latin  and  Celtic  inscription,  from  Todi.  — 
IV.  Boom  ^  left  wall,  near  the  entrance,  154-156.  Fine  terracotta  frieze  from 
Cerveteri;  168.  Belief  in  stucco  of  Jupiter,  ITeptune,  and  Pluto.  Terracottas: 
•Mercury;  by  the  back  wall;  211,  234.  Fragments  of  female  figures  with 
rich  drapery,  from  Tivoli ;  215.  Lid  of  an  urn,  with  the  dying  Adonis,  an 
interesting  naturalistic  work ;  on  the  wall  to  the  right,  265.  Belief  in  stucco 
of  Venus  and  Adonis;  on  the  walls,  reliefs,  cinerary  runs,  architectural 
fragments.    By  the  window,  small  terracottas. 

The  next  four  rooms  contain  the  OoUeotion  of  Vaaaa.  These  painted 
vessels  were  partly  imported  from  Greece,  partly  manufactured  in  Etruria 
itself,  where  Vulci,  Ghiusi,  Volterra,  Bomarzo,  etc..  are  proved  to  have  ex- 
celled in  this  branch  of  art.  The  Etruscans  imitatea  the  earlier  Greek  vases 
with  black ,  as  well  as  the  later  with  red  figures,  often  without  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  subjects,  and  with  an  obvious  preference  for  tragic  scenes, 
especially  murders.  In  point  of  drawing  also  they  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Greek  originals.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  details  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  scientific  only ;  the  most  interesting  objects  only  need  be  enu- 
merated here.  —  I.  Boom:  Vases  of  the  earliest  style,  with  figures  in  black, 
some  of  them  from  Corinth;  in  the  centre  a  very  ancient  vessel  with  re- 
presentations of  animals.  —  II.  Boom  :  In  the  middle,  77.  Ajax  with  the 
body  of  Patroclus;  *78  Achilles  and  Ajax  playing  at  draughts  (with  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  ExeHcut).  To  the  right  of  the  window-wall  are 
prize-vases  of  the  Panathensean  Festival  at  Athens ;  under  the  2nd  window, 
two  basins  with  archaic  Latin  inscriptions.  At  the  door,  a  vase  (ITo.  70) 
with  two  men  with  oil-vessels  and  the  inscriptions :  *0  Father  Zeus,  would 
that  I  were  rich%  and :  ^It  is  already  full  and  even  runs  over\  —  III.  BooM: 
Arched  corridor.  *134.  Hector  parting  from  Priam  and  Hecuba.  At  the  first 
window,  133.  Vase  with  three  handles,  with  representations  of  Apollo  and 
six  Muses.  To  the  left,  on  the  wall,  a  number  of  excellent  vases  with  red 
figures,  including  *84.  Vase  with  admirably-drawn  figure  of  Achilles,  the 
pendant  to  which  is  effaced  beyond  recognition  (Briseis?);  93.  Minerva  and 
Hercules  (Vulci) ;  97.  Apollo  on  a  winged  tripod.  To  the  right,  at  the  centre 
window,  *103.  Large  vase,  with  whitish  ground  and  coloured  designs,  re- 
presenting the  delivery  of  the  infant  Bacchus  to  Silenus ;  on  the  reverse,  mu- 
sicians. In  the  niche  to  the  left  are  large  vases  from  S.  Italy,  with  poly- 
chrome ornamentation  in  gold,  white,  and  violet.  Adjacent,  121.  Humourous 
representation  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury's  visit  to  Alcmene.  Near  the  exit,  a 
vase  with  ancient  fracture  and  repairs.  —  The  IV.  Boom  contains  a  large 
collection  of  graceful  and  delicately  painted  goblets.  The  cabinet  contains 
small  vases,  some  of  them  of  irregular  form.  On  the  wall  above  are  copies 
of  paintings  in  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  showing  that  Etruscan  art  was  at  thL«i  period 
completely  Hellenised.  Below,  as  the  imperfectly-interpreted  inscriptions 
appear  to  indicate,  is  a  historical  scene,  an  adventure  of  Mastama  (Servius 
Tullius)  and  Cseles  Vibenna,  besides  mythological  representations  (Cai^san- 
dra,  Achilles  slaying  the  victim  for  the  funeral  sacrifice  of  Patroclus).  The 
glass-cases  contain  ancient  glass  vessels,  many  of  which  are  noticeable  for 
their  fine  workmanship  and  colouring. 
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We  now  return  to  the  sixth  room ,  in  order  thence  to  reach  the  — 
IX.  Booif  on  the  right,  where  BronsM  of  every  description,  domestic  uten- 
sils ,  weapons,  ornaments ,  jewellery ,  etc.,  are  arranged.  By  the  wall  to 
the  right,  313.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  found  at  Todi  in  1835,  with  Umbrian  in- 
scription :  Ahal  Trutitis  dunnm  dede,  i.e.  Ahala  Trutidius  donnm  dedit,  prov- 
ing it  to  be  a  votive  offering,  perhaps  to  Mars  (3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.  C). 
On  the  wall  as  far  as  the  window,  helmets,  shields,  mirrors  with  en- 
graved designs.  By  the  right  window,  *327.  Oval  cista  of  bronze  from  Yulci, 
with  stamped  reliefs  of  Amazon  battles,  which  when  found  contained  articles 
of  the  female  toilet.     By  the  exit.  Boy  with  a  bird,  in  bronze. 

Passing  through  a  door  on  the  right,  we  next  enter  the  X.  Room,  or 
CoBBiDOR,  where  water-pipes  and  several  small  bronzes  are  preserved. 

[The  XI.  Room  (at  present  closed)  contains  all  kinds  of  vases  (some  of 
the  most  ancient  of  which  are  engraved  with  geometrical  patterns),  as  well 
as  copies  of  Tomb  faintinga  from  Cometo  and  Vulci,  invaluable  in  the  study 
of  early  Italian  art.  The  most  ancient  style  (down  to  about  B.C.  460)  is  re- 
presented by  the  paintings  on  the  narrow  sides  of  the  saloon  (excepting  the 
scene  over  the  door),  which  somewhat  resemble  early-Greek  designs,  but  are 
ruder  and  more  destitute  of  expression.  The  next  stage  (after  B.C.  450)  is 
exemplified  by  the  designs  on  the  long  wall,  where  the  progress  is  traced 
which  the  Etruscans  had  made  in  the  art  of  drawing  and  in  their  ideas  of 
the  human  figure,  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks;  at  the  same  time 
Etruscan  peculiarities  are  observable,  especially  in  the  heads,  which  are 
all  in  profile.  These  paintings,  like  the  preceding,  also  represent  games 
and  dances  performed  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  third  and  fully-developed 
period  is  represented  by  the  picture,  over  the  door,  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine 
(the  latter  full-face),  which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  those 
in  the  8th  room.  For  economy  of  space  several  rows  of  these  paintings 
are  here  exhibited  one  above  another,  but  in  the  tombs  each  wall  was  em- 
bellished with  a  single  row  only.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  eolour-scale.  The  visitor  should  also  notice  that  the 
paintings  were  intended  to  be  seen  by  an  artificial  light,  and  hence  the 
garlandJs,  plants,  and  bronses  are  painted  blue  instead  of  green.] 

We  now  return  to  the  9th  room,  where,  immediately  to  the  right,  by  the 
windows,  is  a  glass-cabinet  with  votive  objects,  found  at  the  mineral  springs 
of  Vicarello,  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  892;  chiefly  gold  and  silver 
goblets) }  bronze  vessels,  rings,  polished  stones.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
a  cabinet  with  objects  excavated  at  Pompeii  in  presence  of  Pius  IX. ,  in- 
cluding a  fine  equestrian  relief  in  marble.  The  revolving  glass-cabinet  in 
the  centre  contains  golden  ^Ornaments ;  in  the  upper  section  are  arransed  those 
found  in  1829  in  the  tomb  of  the  Begulini-Galassi  at  Cerveteri  (p.  386),  in  the 
lower  similar  objects  from  other  Etruscan  tombs.  These  show  the  ^at  skill 
and  taste  in  workmanship  of  this  kind  to  which  the  splendour-lovmg  Etrus- 
cans had  attained,  and  the  chains,  wreaths,  rings,  etc.,  afford  models  which 
are  rarely  equalled  by  Roman  jewellers  of  the  present  day  (see  Gastellani, 
p.  120).  Many  of  the  objects,  however,  are  not  of  Etruscan  origin,  but 
were  manufactured  for  export  in  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  workshops, 
from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  models.  Of  this  kind  are  the  three  silver 
dishes^plated  with  gold  and  adorned  with  embossed  scenes  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cabinet  (resembling  articles  in  the  Treasure  of  Preeneste,  p.  169), 
and  the  gold  ornaments  to  the  right  and  left  (breastplate,  bracelets,  etc.), 
with  embossed  ornamentation  or  fine  granulated  work.  ()pposite  the  2nd 
window,  329.  Bronze  statuette  of  a  boy  with  a  bulla  and  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion. Then  a  brazier  with  tongs  and  poker.  Opposite  the  3rd  window  is 
(So.  207)  a  second,  but  less  perfect  cista ,  with  engraving  of  a  group  of 
athletes.  By  the  wall,  206.  Restored  biga;  206.  Arm  in  bronze,  of  admir- 
able workmanship,  found  at  Civiti  Yecchia  along  with  the  dolphin's  tail 
to  the  right  of  the  biga  and  the  spear  on  the  wall  behind;  all  three 
fragments  belonged  to  a  colossal  figure  of  an  emperor  in  the  guise  of 
Neptune.  Beyond,  a  bust  of  a  man  and  several  mirrors  with  designs. 
In  the  cases,  small  bronzes.  By  the  fourth  wall:  candelabra,  cauldrons, 
shields.  The  four-wheeled  censer  (Ko.  57;  specially  noteworthy)  and  the 
brazen  bed  (No.  166)  in  front  of  it,  both  of  great  antiquity,  were  found  in  the 
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above-mentioned  grave  of  the  Regnlini-Galassi  at  Cerveteri  (ea.  600  B.C.). 
69.  Etruscan  lituus  or  signalotrumpet.  By  tbe  wall  near  the  door:  bronze 
plates  like  shields,  with  heads  in  relief  in  the  middle,  used  as  decora- 
tions for  the  ceilings  and  doors  of  the  graves.  —  In  the  XII.  Boom,  on 
the  left,  is  an  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  tomb,  with  three  sepulchral  steles, 
vases,  etc. ;  at  Uie  entrance  two  lions  from  Yulci.  The  cabinet  in  the  centre 
contains  bronzes  from  Bolsena,  including  two  heads  in  relief  of  idols  with 
the  attributes  of  several  gods  \  by  the  window  small  ornaments  and  objects 
in  glass.    Also  several  Chinese  curiosities. 

C.  Library. 

The  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Antiques  may  be  conveniently  visited 
in  succession  (adm.  see  pp.  126,  127).  Entrance  p.  296:  for  readers  in  the 
Cortile  di  8.  Damaso,  for  visitors  by  the  glass-door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  to  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca  (comp.  pp.  125,  279;  visitors  knock; 
fee  V2-1  fr.).    Comp.  Plan,  p.  268. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  popes  began  to  preserve  and  to  collect 
documents  and  thus  gradually  fonned  the  Archiyes,  which  are  men- 
tioned foi  the  first  time  under  Damasus  I.  After  various  losses, 
caused  especially  by  the  migration  to  Avignon,  and  frequent  change 
of  locality,  most  of  the  library  is  now  Anally  established  in  the  Vatican 
in  twenty-flvo  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  great  library-hall.  The 
Archives  comprise  a  large  number  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  documents,  especially  of  the  middle  ages,  registers  of  the 
papal  acts,  letters  of  the  popes  from  Innocent  III.  downwards,  and 
correspondence  with  nuncios  and  foreign  courts.  Visitors  and  readers, 
who  require  the  permission  of  the  Cardinal-Secretary,  admitted 
8.30-12  on  the  same  days  as  the  library  is  open  (p.  125). 

Besides  this  collection  of  documents,  the  popes  possessed  their 
private  libraries  until  Nicholas  V.  instituted  a  public  Idbraryy  with 
9000  vols.,  and  appointed  Qiovanni  Torielli  as  the  first  librarian. 

The  library  was  neglected  and  dispersed  by  his  successors.  Sixtub  IV. 
was  the  tirst  to  revive  the  Institution ;  he  assigned  a  locality  under  the 
Sistine  Chapel  for  the  collection,  appointed  Platina  (1475)  director ,  and  set 
apart  definite  revenues  for  its  maintenance.  Thus  endowed,  it  increased  stead- 
ily, and  the  allotted  space  became  more  and  more  inadequate,  until  in  1588 
SixTus  V.  caused  the  present  magnificent  edifice  to  be  erected  by  Domenieo 
FontanOy  intersecting  the  great  court  of  Bramante.  To  this  ever-increasing 
collection  several  considerable  libraries  have  been  added  by  purchase  or 
donation,  some  of  which  are  catalogued  and  preserved  separately.  In  1623  the 
Elector  Maximilian  presented  to  the  Pope  the  Biblioiheea  Palalina  of  Heidel- 
berg, when  the  town  was  taken  in  the  Thirty  Tears*  War*,  and  in  1657  the 
Bill.  UrbinaSj  founded  by  Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  in  1690  the  B. 
ReffinensiSy  once  the  property  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  in  1746 
the  B,  OttobonianOy  purchased  by  Alex.  YIII.  (Ottobuoni),  were  added.  In 
1797,  843  M8S.  were  carried  off"  by  the  French  but  were  restored  in  1814. 
with  the  exception  of  38  from  the  B.  Palatina  which  were  returned  to 
Heidelberg.  In  1816  the  German  MSS.  (818  in  number)  of  the  same  collec- 
tion were  also  restored  to  Heidelberg. 

The  Vatican  Library  now  contains  upwards  of  26,000 MSS.,  of 
which  about  19,000  are  Latin,  4000  Greek,  and  2000  Oriental. 
The  principal  librarian  Is  a  cardinal ,  who  in  ordinary  business  is 
represented  by  the  under-librarian  and  two  custodians.  Permission 
to  use  the  library  (p.  125)  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Cardinal- 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the  traveller's  ambassador,  or 
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of  a  learned  institution,  the  applicant  stating  tlie  branch  of  stndy 

contemplated. 

Visitors  first  enter  (by  the  glass-door,  mentioned  at  p.  296,  opposite  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  Museum  of  Statuary)  a  long  Ck>KBiDoit  below  the 
Galleria  del  Gandelabri,  divided  into  several  rooms  and  sections.  —  Sec- 
tion I :  HosBO  Paofako  :  To  the  right,  by  the  door :  *JBronse  Head  of  Au- 
gtuUu^  one  of  the  finest  extant  portrait -heads  of  that  emperor;  left,  on 
the  table ,  a  small,  finely  executed  head  of  Venus.  The  closed  cabinets 
contain  beautiful  ancient  and  modem  ornaments,  etc. ;  4.g.  in  the  2nd  cab- 
inet (left),  Oriental  bronses  and  articles  in  gold,  hair  found  in  an  ancient 
tomb,  etc.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the  next  room,  or  section,  are  two  por- 
phyry columns  from  the  Thermee  of  Gonstantine  (p.  150),  on  each  of  which 
are  carved  the  figures  of  two  kings.  —  The  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  lives 
of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  possess  little  interest.  —  The  following  rooms 
contain  the  Bibliotheca  Ottoboniana ,  the  Bibliotheea  Reffinensii,  and  the 
MSS.  of  the  Vatican  library.  —  Continuation  of  the  corridor,  see  below. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Great  Hall,  77  yds.  long, 
16  yds.  wide,  and  29  ft.  high,  supported  by  6  pillars,  constructed  by 
Fontana  and  paved  with  marble  by  Pius  IX.  The  paintings  (of  the  17th 
cent.)  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Sixtus  V.,  are  interesting  on 
account  of  the  views  of  the  buildings  of  that  pope,  who  entirely  altered 
the  E.  part  of  Rome  (Rione  Monti).  By  the  walls  and  round  the  pUlars 
are  46  small  cabinets  containing  the  MSS. ;  the  antique  vases  upon  the 
cabinets  are  of  little  interest.  The  most  celebrated  MSS.  are  exhibited  in 
glass-cases :  celebrated  palimpsest  of  the  Republic  of  Cicero ,  Dante  with 
miniatures  by  Oiulio  CloviOy  the  ritual  of  Cardinal  Ottobuoni;  breviary  o^ 
King  Matthias  Corvinus;  celebrated  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (5th 
cent.),of  Virgil  (5th  cent.),  and  Terence  (the  so-called  ^Bembinus",  of  the 
4th  cent.) ;  also  autographs  of  Petrarch  and  Tasso ;  and  a  small  volume  of 
Henry  Vlirs  love  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn.  Also  a  number  of  gifts  presented 
to  the  popes :  Sevres  candelabrum  presented  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Pius  Vll. ; 
a  cross  of  malachite,  from  Prince  DemidofT;  two  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain, 
presented  by  Fred.  William  IV.  after  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  to  Pius  IX. 
vase  of  Sevres  porcelain,  presented  by  Charles  IX. ^  vase  of  Scottish 
granite,  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Card.  Antonelli ; 
font,  in  Sevres  porcelain,  in  which  the  Prince  Imperial  (d.  1879)  was 
baptised,  presented  by  Napoleon  III.  to  Pius  IX. ;  malachite  vase,  presented 
by  Emp.  Nicholas  to  Gregory  XVI. ;  three  Sevres  vases,  a  gift  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  to  Pius  IX. ;  large  vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  presented  by  the 
Khedive  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Egvpt  to  Pius  IX. ;  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain, 
presented  by  King  William  I.  of  Prussia,  afterwards  German  Emperor ;  huge 
block  of  malachite,  from  the  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Russia.  —  In  the 
adjoining  Rbadikg  Rooms  are  suspended  the  portraits  of  the  cardinal-librar- 
ians, framed  papyrus-scrolls,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  two  columns  from  the 
Triopium  of  Herodes  Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia ,  with  an  imitation  of  an- 
cient Attic  characters,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  Naples. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  through  the  Great  Hall  to  the  Cobridob, 
the  continuation  of  which  is  also  divided  into  sections.  The  two  first  sec- 
tions contain  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Palatine  and  Urbino  libraries.  In  the  first, 
over  the  entrance,  is  represented  the  Interior  of  SS.  Apostoli  \  over  the  egress. 
Interior  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter  -,  in  the  second,  over  the  entrance,  the 
Erection  of  the  Vatican  Obelisk  by  Fontana  (see  p.  269);  over  the  egress, 
St.  Peter's,  according  to  Mich.  Angelo^s  design.  In  the  third  section,  quattro- 
centists  and  oriental  MSS.  y  by  the  sides  of  the  egress,  two  ancient  portrait- 
statues  ,   1.   the  orator  Aristides ,  r.  Lysias.  —  We  next  enter  the  — 

Huaeum  of  Ghristian  Antiquities  (superintendent,  Commendatore  Oiov. 
Bait.  d€  JRossQ.  The  ist  Room  contains  curiosities  from  the  catacombs  and 
ancient  church-furniture:  lamps,  glasses,  gems,  statuettes,  pictures,  altar- 
pieces,  crosses,  etc.,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  preserved  under  glass. 
Second  case  on  the  right:  several  fine  diptychs  and  triptychs  in  ivory.  — 
The  2nd  Room,   the  Stanza  de"  Papiri^  with  ceiling -paintings  by  Raph. 
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MengSy  is  filled  with  documents  on  papyrus  of  the  5-8th  cent.,  found  at 
Ravenna.  —  The  glass-cabinets  of  the  8rd  Boom  contain  a  large  number  of 
small  pictures  of  the  13-16th  cent.,  unfortunately  not  distinctly  Tisible.  On 
the  wall  of  the  egress,  on  tiie  right,  a  Russian  painted  calendar  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ,  of  ttie  17th  cent.  \  next  to  it  a  large  cross  of  rock-crystal ,  on 
which  the  PaMion  is  represented,  by  Valeric  VicenHno,  presented  by  Pius  IX. 
The  handsome  carved  priedieu  of  Pius  IX.  is  of  French  workmanship.  The 
adjoining  room,  formerly  the  Ohapel  of  Pius  Y.,  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Cfiorgio  Veueun,  and  containing  a  Cabinet  of  Ccim  (not  shown)  which  was 
seriously  pillaged  in  1797  and  1849,  contains  a  large  portrait  of  Pius  IX.  in 
his  papal  robes,  in  stained  glass.  In  this  and  the  following  room  are  also 
deposited  the  numerous  addresses  which  Pius  IX.  received  in  the  course 
of  his  pontificate.  —  To  the  right  in  the  third  room  is  the  entrance  to  a 
collection  of  — 

Ancient  Pictures  (admission  only  for  extra  fee).  On  the  floor,  ancient 
mosaics.  On  the  right  wall :  Pheedra  and  Scylla  \  above,  Ulysses  and  Circe ; 
then  the  so-called  ^Aldt^andine  Nuptials^  one  of  the  finest  ancient  pictures 
in  existence,  found  in  Rome  in  1606;  next  to  it,  to  the  left.  Warrior  in 
armour,  found  at  Ostia  in  1868 ;  above  it,  Ulysses  encountering  the  Lsestry- 
gones;  to  the  left,  by  a  door.  Ship  being  loaded,  found  at  Ostia.  By  the 
window,  oriental  gold  and  silver  trinkets  and  plate,  presented  by  the 
Emperor  of  Siam  to  Pius  IX.  To  the  left  and  right  of  these :  Myrrha  and 
Pasiphae.  By  the  long  wall,  farther  on :  the  spies  of  Ulysses  among  the 
Leestrygones ;  below,  a  chariot  with  Cupids;  to  the  right,  sacrificial  pro- 
cession in  front  of  a  statue  of  Artemis;  ^to  the  left,  a  boat  mounted  on  a 
waggon,  probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Isis  (Isidis  navigium). 
Chen,  Ulyssea  in  the  infernal  regions ;  below  it,  an  unknown  female  figure 
and  Canace.  The  six  named  mytholotigical  figures  of  women  celebrated  for 
their  misfortune  in  love  are  from  Tor  Marancia.  The  representations  from 
the  Odyssey  were  found  on  the  Esquiline.  —  An  adjacent  cabinet  contains 
a  collection  of  Ancient  Tile-stamps  and  Majolica^  transferred  from  the  papal 
summer-palace  at  Castel  Qondolfo. 

[The  so-called  Appartamenti  Borgia,  in  which  a  museum  of  Hedieeval 
and  Renaissance  art  is  to  be  accommodated,  are  adorned  with  interesting 
paintings,  but  are  at  present  closed.  We  first  enter  the  so-called  To&sx 
BoBQiA  (p.  279),  two  small  rooms,  the  first  of  which  is  adorned  with  stucco 
ceiling -ornamentation  by  Oiovanni  da  Udine  and  Perin  del  Vaga.  The 
paintings  on  the  spandrlls  and  the  prophets  and  sibyls  in  the  lunettes  are 
ascribed  to  Pintwicchio  (?).  In  the  second  room  are  twelve  apostles  and 
prophets  by  Pinturicchio.  The  decorations  in  both  rooms  are  much  damaged. 
—  We  descend  a  few  steps ,  and  enter  the  Hall  of  ths  Libebal  Abts  : 
Astrologia  (above  the  window),  Grammatica,  Dialectica,  Rhetorica,  Geo- 
metria,  Arithmetica,  Musica,  all  by  Pinturicchio.  —  The  following  Room 
was  also  painted  by  Pinturicchio:  on  the  rear-wall,  St.  Catharine^s  disputation 
before  the  Emperor  Maximinus;  on  the  entrance-wall,  SS.  Anthony  the 
Abbot  and  Paul  the  Hermit  in  the  Theban  desert;  Meeting  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth;  above  the  window.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian;  on  the  exit- 
wall,  Susanna,  St.  Barbara;  on  the  ceiling.  Legend  of  Osiris  (the  Apis 
bull  is  a  reference  to  the  arms  of  the  Borgia  family).  —  III.  Room.  On 
the  rear-wall.  Annunciation  and  Kativity;  on  the  entrance-wall,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Resurrection ;  above  the  window,  Ascension ;  on  the  exit-wall, 
Pentecost,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.,  all  by  Pinturicchio  —  The  last  large 
Saloon,  containing  Cabdinal  Mai^b  Libbabt,  is  adorned  with  paintings  and 
stucco-work  by  Oiov.  da  Udine  and  Perin  del  V<nga,  in  bad  preservation.] 


The  Stiidio  del  MosaicOy  or  Papal  Manufactory  of  Mosaic  ^  Is 
undei  the  gallery  of  the  inscriptions ;  entrance  in  the  left  angle  of 
the  farther  side  of  the  Gortile  di  S.  Damaso  (p.  279).  Permessl  ob- 
tained at  the  Segretaria ,  of  the  Maggiordomo ,  on  week-days  from 
9  to  1  o'clock.    Numerous  workmen  are  employed  here  in  copying 
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celebrtted  pictures  for  cborches,  etc.  The  material  ased  is  a  kind  of 
eoioured  glass,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  25,000  different  shades. 
—  The  papal  Armoury  aQd  the  Mint  (La  Ztcta;  now  in  the  hands 
.of  government)  near  the  Vatican  contain  a  few  objects  of  interest, 
e,g,  all  the  papal  coins  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  I.,  and  most  of  the 
dies  since  Martin  Y. 

d.  The  Lnngara. 

The  Borgo  is  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  Via  dblla  LuK'- 
OA&A,  ViM.  in  length,  constructed  by  Jtilins  II.  The  Borgo  is 
quitted  by  the  Porta  di  8.  Sphito  (PL  II,  9;  p.  268),  begun  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  occupying  nearly  the  same 
site  as  the  old  Gate  of  the  Saxons.  —  Immediately  to  the  right 
diverges  a  broad  road  ascending  the  hill  in  a  curve.  This  is  the  N. 
approach  to  the  Pdsseggiata  Margherita ,  described  on  p.  321.  At 
the  top  it  traverses  the  former  garden  of  the  conveni  of  8,  Onofrio, 
whither  also  the  steep  Via  di  S.  Onof^io  ascends  direct  in  5  min. 
fhnn  the  gateway. 

8.0iiofrio(^Pi.  II,  9),  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  erected  about 
1430  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  hermit  Honuphrius,  is  adjoined  by 
a  monastery  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome.  The  church  and  monastery 
are  preceded  by  a  colonnade  of  eight  columns ;  in  the  lunettes  to  the 
right  are  three  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome  by  Domenichino 
{Baptism,  Chastisement,  Trance)*   If  the  church  is  closed,  visitors 

ring  (r.)  at  the  door  of  the  monastery  (*/2  f'O- 

Lkft  Sidi.  The  Ist  Chapel  contama  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Torqvato 
Tasso,  who  died  in  this  monastery  in  1595;  the  monument  was  erected  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1857,  the  statue  is  by  De  Fabris.  In  the  2nd  chape],  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  linguist  Card.  Mezzofanti  (d.  1849).  >-  RiOHt  Sidb.  The  2nd 
chtqpel  contains  a  Madonna,  altar-piece  by  Ann.  Carraeei.  At  the  end  of  the 
right  wall:  monument  of  Archbp.  Giov.  Sacchi  (d.  1505);  in«the  lunette 
St.  Anna  teaching  the  Madonna  to  read,  by  Pinturicchio.  The  Tribune 
contains  restored  frescoes  by  Bald.  Faruzzi. 

The  MoNASTEBT  contains,  in  a  passage  on  the  first  floor,  a  Ma- 
donna  with  the  donor,  an  admirable  fresco  of  the  school  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinei  (Boltraffio?)^  which  has  unfortunately  been  much  injured 
by  retouching  (the  attitude  of  the  raised  arm  of  the  child,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  entirely  spoiled).  The  cell  Is  still  shown  in  whicb 
Tasso  resided,  when  about  to  receive  the  laurels  on  the  Capitol,  and 
in  which  he  died ,  25th  April,  1595.  It  contains  his  bust  In  wax, 
taken  from  the  cast  of  his  face,  his  portrait  (by  Balbi,  1864),  auto- 
graph ,  etc.  —  On  the  hill-slope ,  to  the  left  of  the  monastery,  are 
the  remains  of  an  oak  (shattered  by  lightning  in  1842  and  again 
seriously  injured  by  a  storm  in  1891),  under  which  Tasso  was  in 
"the  habit  of  sitting.    Admirable  view. 

In  the  LuNOASA,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  chain-bridge  (PI.  II, 
9, 12  J  toll  5  c);  on  the  opposite  bank  rises  S.  Giovanni  del  Fiorentini 
(p. 492).    Opposite  the  bridge,  in  theLungara,  ivS  the  extensive 
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PakxMta  8alvi<ai  (PI.  11,  9),  with  t  handsdme  court  of  the  16th  eent., 
■now  a  ^Gollegio  Militare^  (cadet  academy).  The  adjacent  garden 
inclades  the  University  Botanical  Garden. 

Ahout  3/4  M.  from  the  Porta  S.  Spfrito  and  opposite  the  Pai. 
Oorslni  (p.  ol6)^  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

♦^illa  Famesina  (PI.  II,  U ;  adm.,  pp.  126, 127;  ladies  should 
bring  hand-mirrors),  the  garden  of  which,  extending  to  the  Tiber, 
has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  recent  alterations  made  in  the 
course  of  the  river  (p.  266).  The  small  two-storied  building,  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  Renaisfiance  edifice,  was  erected  about  1508-11 
by  Bald,  Penuuti  for  the  papal  banker  Agostino  Chigi,  an  enthnsiastio 
admirer  of  art  and  patron  of  Raphael  (see  pp.  186,  192).  In  1580 
Cardinal  Al.  Famese  inherited  the  villa,  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Farnese  family  until  the  extinction  of  the  latter 
in  1731.  It  then  passed  to  the  king  of  Naples;  and  in  1861  it  was 
let  by  Francis  II«  for  99  years  to  the  duke  of  Ripalda. 

From  the  garden  we  enter  a  hall  (64  ft.  long,  23  ft.  wide)  on  the 
ground-floor  between  two  projecting  wings,  originally  open  but  now 
enclosed  with  windows.  The  ceiling,  with  its  pendeutives  and 
spandrils,  was  designed  by  Raphael  (1518-20),  and  decorated  by 
Oiulio  Romano y  Francesco  Pennif  and  others  of  his  pupils,  with 
twelve  illustrations  of  the  **Myth  op  Pstohe,  which  are  among  the 
most  charming  creations  of  the  master  (oomp.  p.  Ixviii).  Raphael  has 
followed  the  account  of  Apuleius,  a  Latin  author  of  the  2nd  cent 
A.  D.  much  read  daring  the  Renaissance  period,  but  has  restricted 
himself  to  the  incidents  that  took  place  in  Olympus.  A  very  plaus- 
ible suggestion  has  recently  been  made  that  the  walls  were  intended 
to  be  covered  with  representations  of  the  much  more  dramatically 
effective  scenes  that  took  place  on  earth ,  in  Psyche's  palace.  But 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  latter ,  and  in  spite  of  €.  Maratta's  un- 
fortunate restoration  which  has  especially  injured  the  blue  ground, 
the  whole  produces  a  charming  and  brilliant  ejffect  owing  to  the 
Indestructible  beauty  of  the  designs.  The  room  is  justly  regarded 
as  unique  of  its  kind,  even  in  a  period  so  rich  in  noble  creations  of  art. 

The  series  of  illustratioiis  begins  on  the  left,  and  is  continued  to  the 
right  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance.  The  fable  of  Apuleius  may  be 
briefly  told  as  follows.  A  certain  king  has  three  daughters,  of  whom  Psyche, 
the  youngest,  excites  the  iealousy  of  Venus  by  her  beauty.  The  goddess 
accordingly  directs  her  son  Cupid  to  punish  the  princess  by  inspir&Bg  her 
with  love  for  an  unworthy  individual  (1).  Cupid  himself  becomes  enamoured 
of  her ,  shows  her  to  the  Graces  (2) ,  and  carries  her  off  (this  is  the  best 
preserved  of  the  paintings).  He  visits  her  by  night  only,  warning  her  not 
to  indulge  in  curiosity  (as  to  his  appearance.  Psyche,  however,  instigated 
by  her  envious  sisters,  disobeys  the  injunction.  She  lights  a  lamp,  a  drop 
of  heated  oil  from  which  awakens  her  sleeping  lover.  Cupid  npbraids  her, 
and  quits  her  in  anger.  Psyche  wanders  about,  filled  with  despair.  If eaa- 
while  Venus  has  been  informed  of  her  son's  attachment,  imprisons  him, 
and  requests  Juno  and  Ceres  to  aid  her  in  seeking  for  Psyche,  which  both 
goddesses  decline  to  do  (3).  She  then  drives  in  her  dove-chariot  to  Jupiter  (4), 
and  begs  him  to  grant  her  the  assistance  of  Mercury  (5).  Her  request  is 
complied  with,  and  Mercury  flies  forth  to  search  for  Psyche  (^.    Venus 
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tooQueBts  her  in  every  eonceiyable  manner,  and  imposes  impossible  tasks 
on  her,  which,  however,  with  the  aid  of  Mends  she  is  enabled  to  perform. 
At  length  she  is  desired  to  bring  a  casket  from  the  infernal  regions  (7),  and 
even  this,  to  the  astonishment  of  Venus,  she  succeeds  in  accomplishing  (8). 
Cupid,  having  at  length  escaped  from  his  captivity,  b^s  Jupiter  to  grant 
him  Psyche }  Jupiter  grants  his  request,  kisses  him  (9),  and  commands 
Mercury  to  summon  the  gods  to  deliberate,  and  to  conduct  Psyche  to 
Olympus  (10)<  Psyche  appears  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  and  Mercury 
hands  her  the  draught  of  immortality  (ceiling-painting  on  the  right).  The 
gods  celebrate  the  nuptial-banquet  (ceiling-painting  on  the  left).  —  Below 
the  tfpandrils,  fourteen  Cupids  with  divine  attributes.  The  garlands  en- 
■cloiring  the  different  paintings  are  by  Otavarmi  da  U4ine. 

The  apartment  adjoining  &e  entrance  hall  on  the  left,  which  was 
also  once  without  the  protecting  windows,  contains  a  second  mytho- 
logical pictnre  by  Baphael,  which  is  no  less  chajming  than  the  Psyche 
aeries ,  and  even  far  surpasses  them  In  point  of  execution ,  being 
painted  entiiely  by  the  master's  own  hand  in  1514:  **Galatba, 
borne  across  the  sea  in  a  conch,  and  surrounded  by  Nymphs,  Tritons, 
and  Cupids.  To  the  left,  Sebastiano  del  Piomho  painted  the  Poly- 
phemus trying  in  vain  to  move  the  heart  of  Galatea  by  his  love-songs 
(restored  and  ruined  in  the  iSth  cent.).  The  '''Gelling -paintings, 
masterly  in  design  and  execution,  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  represent 
the  starry  heavens  iu  a  border  painted  to  resemble  plastic  work. 
The.  large  picture  presents  the  constellation  of  Perseus  and  the 
chariot,  with  the  nymph  Gallisto  as  the  charioteer ;  in  the  fourteen 
pointed  arches  are  other  constellations ,  and  in  the  ten  hexagonal 
spaces ,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  gods  of  the  seven 
planets,  mostly  arranged  in  groups.  The  lunettes  were  afterwards 
filled  by  8eb.  dd  Piomho  (shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Rome)  with 
scenes  from  the  kingdom  of  the  air  and  from  metamorphoses  in 
which  human  beings  are  changed  into  birds.  —  The  restoration 
carried  out  in  1861-70  in  this  and  the  entrance-hall  have  had  only  a 
modified  success. 

The  subjects  in  the  lunettes  are  taken  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
but  the  meaning  is  not  in  every  case  clear.  S.  end  wall:  1.  Tereus  with 
Philomela  and  Procne  (?)  ^  2.  Daughters  of  Cecrops  and  Erichthonius.  Long 
wall :  3.  Daedalus  and  Icarus  ^  4.  Juno  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks ; 
5.  Scylla  kiUs  h^r  father  Nisus  by  cutting  off  his  purple  hair  y  6.  PhsBthon ; 
7.  Boreas  and  Oreithyia.  N.  end  wall:  8.  Flora  and  Zephyr;  9.  Colossal 
iiead  in  charcoal,  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Miclwel  Angelo^  but  by 
modern  erities  ascribed  to  Pertugi,  The  landscapes  are  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Gasp.  PoQAsin. 

The  UppsB  Floob  of  the  Famesina ,  to  which  however ,  visitors  are 
seldom  admitted ,  contains  in  the  I.  Boom.  (Saione)  fine  arehitectural 
scenes  by  Bald.  Peruzti  (View  of  Bome,  the  Borgo,  Janiculum,  etc.),  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  deceptive  painting.  Perutei  also 
executed  the  friese  of  mythological  scenes.  Entrance  wall :  Deucalion  and 
the  flood,  ApoUo  and  Daphne.  Long  wall :  Venus  and  Adonis,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  Bace  of  PelopS  and  CBnomaus,  Parnassus,  Triumph  of  Venus. 
Exit  wall:  Bndymion  and  Luna,  Cephalus  and  Proeris.  Over  the  fire- 
place :  VuIcan^s  forge.  —  11.  Bbdboom.  "Sodoma ,  Marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Rozana,  painted  in  ldll<i2.  The  conception  of  this  masterpiece  Is 
based  on  Lucian^s  description  of  a  painting  by  iEtion:  Alexander  is 
condnetfld  by  Cupids  to  the  nuptial  couch  of  Boxana;  Hymen  and  Hephees* 
tion,  the  bridesman,  stand  lost  in  admiration  ^  other  Cupids  play  with  the 
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weapons  of  Alexander.  —  Exit^wall:  Sodoma^  Family  of  Darius  in  pres- 
ence of  Alexander.  —  The  third  picture,  Alexander  on  Bucephalue.  is 
a  poor  work  by  an  aflfecied  Roman  artist  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
century. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Lungara,  opposite  the  Farnesina,  is  the 
*Palauo  Corflini  (PI.  II,  11),  foixuerly  the  property  of  the  Riarii, 
purchased  by  Clement  XII.  for  his  nephew  Card.  Neri  Corsini  in 
1729,  and  altered  by  Biga.  In  1668-89  it  was  occupied  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  died  here,  19th  AprU,  1689.  In  1884  the 
palace  was  purchased  by  government  and  assigned  to  the  B.  Aoeadt- 
mia  de'  Lineei,  or  Royal  Academy  of  Sdenoe*  A  double  staircase 
ascends  from  the  principal  portal  to  the  Ist  floor,  where  thePioru&B 
Gallbbt  is  situated  (adm.,  pp.  126,  127)»  Among  a  great  number 
of  mediocre  and  inferior  works  are  a  few  pictures  of  rare  merit. 
Catalogues  in  each  room. 

1st  Boom  :  1,  5.  Bloemen  (Oriztonie),  Landscapes ;  2,  4.  LoetUelUi  Land- 
scapes. This  room  also  generally  contains  a  small  Holy  Family  by  Bat- 
oni.  By  one  of  the  walls  a  well-preserved  ancient  sarcophagus  with  sea- 
gods,  from  Porto  d'Anzio. 

2nd  Boom:  4.  Jae.  Bassano^  Holy  Family;  12.  Eli$.  Birani^  Hadonna  in 
a  glory  -.  15.  Q.  Poussin  (?),  Landscape  -,  17,  19.  Berchem  (?),  Landscapes  with 
catUe;  20.  Lod.  Carracciy  Pietk.  A  fine  Madonna  (No.  30)  by  Carlo  Dolci 
is  also  generally  here.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  stands  the  ^Oorsinian  Vase 
in  silver,  with  the  Purification  of  Orestes  in  chased  work  (antique).  On 
the  walls,  a  number  of  ancient  heads,  some  of  them  interesting.  To  the 
right  is  the  — 

3rd  BooH:  *1.  OtiercinOy  Ecce  Homo;  4,  5.  Peters^  Sea-pieces;  9.  Andrea 
del  Sixrto  (7)^  Hadonna;  17.  Caravaggio,  Madonna;  23.  Both^  Beautiful  even- 
ing landscape;  26.  Fra  Bartolommeo^  Madonna,  resembling  Baphael^s  Ma- 
donna Ganigiani ;  43.  Saraceni,  Martyrdom  of  two  saints ;  44.  After  Baphaely 
Julius  II.;  50.  School  of  Titian ^  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (original  at  Naples); 
55.  2fe(herlandish  School,  Kitchen-scene;  63.  Oonea,  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
61.  Vasari,  Holy  Family;  52.  Saraceni,  Vanity;  84.  Borgogwme.,  Cavalry 
skirmish;  88.  C.  Dolcij  Ecce  Homo. 

4th  Book:  11.  Cfuido  Reni,  Herodias;  16.  0.  Reniy  Madonna;  22.  Ba- 
roceiOy  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene;  27.  Lod.  Carraeei.  Heads  as  studies; 
35.  Parmigianino y  Four  heads;  MaraUa^  40.  Portrait  of  bis  daughter;  41. 
Copy  of  Sdi.  del  Piombo^e  female  portrait  (so-called  Fomarina)  in  the  tribuna 
of  the  Uffizi;  43.  Maratta,  Madonna;  47.  Poelemburg  (?),  Landscape  with  the 
judgment  of  Paris,  after  Baphael;  44.  Afier  DUrer,  Hare;  also  eleven  small 
pictures  from  military  life,  erroneously  attributed  to  Cattot*  Ancient  marble 
chair  with  reliefs,  found  near  the  Lateran. 

5th  Boom,  in  which  Christina  of  Sweden  is  said  to  have  died:  Ceilinf^ 
decwations  of  the  school  of  the  Zuccheri.  12.  Caric  DcM^  St.  Agnes  ^ 
14.  Maratiay  Annunciation;  20.  Laf^franeo,  Polyphentuis  and  Ulysses;  2& 
Frane.  Albani,  Madonna;  44.  Mare,  FcmM/t,  Holy  Family,  designed  by 
Michael  Angela  50.  Salv.  Rosa.  Card-players;  61.  Marc  VeneuU  (?),  Sculptor. 
—  In  this  room  also  is  an  ancient  Moeaic  (beside  No.  23),  representing  two 
restive  oxen,  with  the  plough  and  driver. 

6th  Boom,  containing  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits;  "43.  6F«r- 
man  Master  (not  Diirerjy  Cardinal;  19.  Oermeui  Master  (not  Bolbein)y  Por- 
.trait  of  a  man,  much  retouched  (1636);  *20.  O.  Romano,  Monsgr.  Ghiberfci; 
22.  Rembrandt  (?),  Old  woman;  23.  Unknotem  Master  (not  Worgi^ne),  Por- 
trait of  a  man;  26.  Spanish  School,  Portrait; .  32.  Van  Dyeky  PortnUt;  8^ 
Nativity  of  Mary,  after  Diirer's  woodcut;  47.  Rubens  (i\  Portrait;  60.  Titian^ 
Card.  Alex.  Farnese,  freely  retouched. 

7th  Boom:  *13.  (?.  P<mssin.  Landscape;  21.  Lwm  Giordano,  Christ  as  a 
boy  in  the  Temple ;  22,  *^,  24.  f^a  Angelieo,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
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liMt  Judgment,  Ascension;   90l  is  erroneously  attributed  to   TitUm;   31, 

32.  N.  Pouuitij  Landscapes. 

8th  Book:  6.  Claude  Lorrain  (?),  Landscape;  *^.  Q.  Potutin^  Land- 
scape ;  10.  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio^  History  of  Niobe,  design  in  the  form  of 
a  frieze;  11.  N.  Poussin^  Holy  Family;  12.  Ere.  Orandi,  St.  George;  13. 
Ouido  lieni^  La  Contemplaeione ;  M5,  21,  23.  O.  Potunn,  Landscapes;  24. 
Quercino^  St.  Jerome;  &.  Ribera^  St.  Jerome;  *40.  Murillo,  Madonna.  — 
The  adjoining  Cabinst  contains  pictures  of  the  older  Florentine  and  Sienese 
schools,  most  of  them  of  little  value,  and  badly  preserved.  23.  Oher. 
Siamina,  Madonna;  26.  After  Perugino^  Madonna. 

9th  Boom:  2.  Teniert,  Interior  of  a  stable;  8.  Lod,  Carraecij  Pieta,  sketch 
for  "So.  20  in  the  2nd  B. ;  9.  Velaequezy  Innocent  X.  (copy  of  the  picture  in 
the  Pal.  Doria);  28,  29.  Salr.  Rosa,  Battles;  36  Titian  (?),  Portrait;  49. 
Oherardetea  da  Siena^  Madonna. 

The  Library  of  this  palace  (adm. ,  see  p.  125;  entrance  by  the  prin- 
cipal portal ;  traverse  the  open  corridor  to  the  right  before  the  main  stair- 
case, and  ascend  the  winding  staircase  to  tiie  1st  floor),  founded  by  Card. 
17eri  Corsini,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Bome.  Its  eight  rooms  contain 
numerous  MSS.  and  books  of  great  value,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
collections  of  Engravings  in  the  world. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Lungara  stands  the  Mnseo  Torloziia  (PI.  II, 
10 ;  entrance  Vicolo  Corsini  5),  the  property  of  Prince  Don  Qiulio 
Torlonia,  containing  the  most  extensive  collection  of  antiquities 
in  Rome  after  those  at  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  (not  open  to 
the  public).  The  collection ,  which  includes  over  600  objects  from 
almost  every  epoch  of  Grasco -Roman  art,  consists  chiefly  of  the 
contents  of  the  former  Galleria  Giustiniani,  of  a  number  of  works 
formerly  in  the  Villa  Albani,  and  of  the  yield  of  the  late  Prince 
Torlonia's  excavations.  Catalogue  by  P.  E,  Visconti, 

IsT  CoRKinoR  (Compartments  J-X).  4.  Venus  with  the  cestus;  19.  Isis; 
20.  Egyptian  deity  Bes ;  24.  Head  of  an  athlete  (in  the  style  of  Lysippus) ; 
26.  Athlete  restored  as  Hercules  (in  the  style  of  Polycletus);  30.  Lysias(?); 

33.  Isocrates;  43.  Herod  Agrippa;  44.  Juba  of  Mauretania  (?);  47.  Venus 
Anadyomene;  49.  Aristotle;  50.  Head  of  Hypnos,  the  god  of  sleep;  60. 
Leda  and  the  swan. 

2nd  Cobsidob  (Comp.  Xl-JiX).  *64.  Sitting  figure  of  Livia,  admirable 
in  attitude  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  drapery  (comp.  the  statue  No.  77 
and  the  Agrippina  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  p.  210);  63.  Cameades;  66. 
Zeno;  *67.  Alcibiades;  68.  Latona  with  the  twins  Apollo  and  Diana;  72. 
Tiberius  as  a  hero,  statuette ;  "TT.  Sitting  Portrait-figure  of  a  Woman ,  an 
excellent  Greek  work,  perhaps  representing  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (head,  left  shoulder,  etc.,  skilfully  restored  by  Von 
der  Lininilz)^  ^^.  Sitting  male  iigure,  the  so-called  Filoso/o  de'  Ruspoli; 
86.  Head  of  Hermes  (in  the  style  of  Praxiteles);  91.  Alexander  the  Great; 
101.  Kymph;  116.  Two  wrestling  satyrs,  an  interesting  example  of  the 
numerous  skilful  restorations  in  this  collection,  the  only  ancient  parts 
being  the  body  -of  one  combatant  and  the  head  and  a  piece  of  the  base 
of  the  other;  117.  Statue  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  found  in  his  villa 
near  Laurentum. 

3bd  Cobbidob  (Comp.  XXI-XXX).  118.  Julius  Caesar;  133.  Old  fisher- 
man, highly  realistic;  137.  Muse;  141.  Draped  statue,  restored  as  Niobe; 
146.  Venus  Euploea  (the  goddess  of  navigation),  found  at  Porto  (p.  394); 
150.  Triangular  base  of  a  candelabrum,  with  relief  of  the  dancing  Hora; 
161,  157.  Satyr  and  Hermaphrodite ;  164.  Telesphorus  (the  god  of  healing), 
in  rosso  antico ;  161.  Sophocles;  163.  Homer;  lb4.  Augustus,  sitting  figure. 

4th  Cobbidob  (Comp.  ZXXI-XXXJII).  167.  Fragment  of  a  group,  re- 
presenting Scylla  devouring  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (wrongly 
restored  as  Milo  of  Croton  in  combat  with  a  wild  animal) ;  173.  Euterpe ; 
174.  Cupid  and  Psyche.  —  We  now  return  to  Comp.  XXX.  and  pass  thence 
into  the  — 
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I.  Room  (Comp.  XXX/F-XXX/X;.  183.  Minerva;  189.  Trigan,  191, 
Claudius,  colossal  bustfl;  202.  TiberiuB,  statue;  228-23B.  The  Mases : 
Euterpe,  Urania,  Terpsichore,  Melpomene,  Clio,  Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Thalia; 
and  Calliope;  237.  Apollo  Musagetes.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  right 
into  the  — 

5th  Cobbidoh  (Ckrnip.  XL-XLII).  240.  Female  draped  statue,  corres- 
ponding to  No.  290  and  restored  as  Niobe;  249.  Claudius;  260.  Meptune. 
—  From  here  we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  into  the  — 

II.  Room  (Comp.  XLIII).  *'2fi5.  Germanicus.  bronse  statue  found  at 
Arc!  (the  ancient  Cures),  in  the  Sabine  Mts. ;  267.  Caput  Africse,  with  an 
elephant's  head  as  helmet  (used  as  an  architectural  ornament).  —  We 
now  return  through  Comp.  XLII  into  the  — 

6th  Cohbioob  (Comp.  XLIV-XLVII)^  which  is  parallel  with  the  5th. 
290.  Draped  female  statue  (comp.  Ko.  240,  above),  restored  as  Irene  with 
the  young  Plutus,  after  the  celebrated  work  of  Cephisodotus  the  Elder 
(now  in  Munich);  294,  296.  Heads  of  Medusa  \  297.  Large  shallow  vase  with 
Bacchanalian  scenes;  298.  Minerva;  adjacent  for  comparison  casts  of  the 
Vatican  (formerly  the  Giustinian)  and  Capitoline  Minervas. 

7th  Cobbidob  (Comp.  XLVIII-LI).  301.  Melpomene  in  the  costume  of 
a  tragic  actress;  208.  Marsyas;  309.  Kneeling  youth  (perhaps  Ganymede 
in  combat  with  the  eagle,  or  one  of  the  children  of  Kiobe),  restored  as  a 
falling  warrior;  310.  Youthful  Xero. 

8th  Cobbidob  (Comp.  LII-LV).  *232.  Diadumenos,  or  youth  binding 
a  fillet  on  his  brow;  34^.  Pompey. 

9th  Cobbidob  (Comp.  L  VJ-LJX).  355.  Wrestler.  —  We  now  return  to 
Comp.  XL.  To  the  right  is  Comp.  LX.  with  portrait-busts  of  emperors 
and  others.  —  To  the  left,  the  — 

III.  Room  (Comp.  LXJ).  374.  Sil^tius,  a  fountain-figure;  375.  Aurora; 
^^377.  Hercules  with  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  a  Greek  relief;  379. 
Game-dealer,  a  large  tomb-relief,  with  three  verses  of  Virgil  at  the  top 
(Aen.  I,  607-609);  383.  Shallow  vase  with  reliefs  of  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules.  —  The  door  in  front  leads  to  the  — 

IV.  Room  (Con^.  LXII-LXIX),  387.  Captive  barbarian;  388.  Hereules 
and  Telephus;  389.  Sleeping  Ariadne;  392.  Bacchus  and  Silenus;  395. 
Large  sarcophagus  with  representation  of  a  wedding;  397,  398.  Antinous ; 
402.  Flotina,  wife  of  Trajan;  407.  Antinous;  401,  404.  Domitian;  406. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  402.  Ceres;  414.  Sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  the 
different  periods  of  life.  —  To  the  right,  the  — 

Room  of  the  Sabcophaoi  (Comp.  LXX).  416.  Triumph  of  Bacchus; 
420,  422.  Deeds  of  Hercules;  423.  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  In  the  middle, 
426.  Cupid  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  boars  (in  black  marble).  — 
Comp.  LXXI.  427.  River-god,  in  black  marble;  '^.  Roman  tax-collecting; 
430.  Harbour  of  Ostia;  431.  Ship,  three  reliefs  found  at  Porto;  433.  Tomb- 
relief  in  the  Greek  style;  434.  River-god,  in  basalt.  —  To  the  right 
Cameba  dbgli  Animali  (Comp.  LXXI  I).  ^.  Ram  carrying  Ulysses  out  of 
the  cave  of  Polyphemus.  —  We  now  return  through  Comp.  LXXI  to 
Comp,  LXXIIJ.  459.  Alto-relief,  called  Medea  and  Jason,  but  perhaps 
Hercules  and  the  Hesperides.  —  We  then  pass  through  Comp.  X.  to 
Comp.  LXXIV.  463,  464.  Apollo  and  Marsyas;  466.  Hermaphrodite;  467. 
Vase  with  marine  deities.  —  To  the  right,  Comp.  LXXV,  *470,  473,  476, 
*477,  480.  Athletes.  —  We  now  return  through  Comp.  LXXIV  Into  the  — 

Room  of  the  Abghaic  Scdlptdbes  (Comp.  LXXVI).  481.  Spes;  482. 
Priestess;  483.  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ;  485.  Canephora  (Caryatide)  of  sim- 
ilar type  to  those  at  the  Villa  Albani  (p.  337).  —  ^^490.  r««<a,  formerly  in 
the  Giustiniani  collection,  possibly  an  original  Greek  work,  from  some 
temple  of  the  goddess.  Ko  other  extant  example  conveys  so  true  an  im- 
pression of  the  solemn  dignity  that  distinguished  the  representations  of 
the  gods  in  the  lofty  period  of  Greek  art  (Friederichs).  —  498.  Venus ;  501. 
Apollo;  503.  Cybele.  —  We  return  through  Comp.  LXXIV  to  the  — 

Gallebt  of  Impebiai.  Busts,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  This 
series  of  busts,  most  of  which  have  been  identified  with  the  aid  of  coins, 
is  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  the  kind.  The  following  are  specialW 
interesting   either   for  their  excellence  or  their  rarity :  514.   Livia ;   515. 
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Msecenas)  516.  Agrippa^  533.  Galba;  545.  Hadrian;  552,  553.  Marcu^ 
Aurelius)  556.  Lucius  Verus;  569.  Garacalla;  571.  Geta;  588.  Pupienus 
MaximuB;  611.  Helena  Fausta. 

Numerous  sculptured  fragments  of  all  kinds  have  been  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  adjoining  Court  and  Gabden. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Museo  Torlonia  the  Via  della  Lnngara  is 
terminated  by  the  Porta  Settimiana  (PI.  II,  10),  a  gate  in  the  older 
wall  of  Trastevere.  —  The  Via  Oaribaldi  and  the  Via  de  8.  Maria 
della  Scala  begin  here ;  see  pp.  319  and  323. 

e.  Trastevere. 

Tbahwats  :  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Piazza  S.  Cosimato^  see 
pp.  133,  323,  and  No.  5,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix;  from  the  Piazza  Venezia 
to  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  pp.  165,  324,  and  No.  4,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix. 

The  Janiculum  (275  ft.)  rises  to  a  commanding  height  near  the 
river,  and  was  on  that  account  chosen  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome 
ae  the  site  of  a  castle,  which  they  connected  with  the  city  lying  op- 
posite to  it  by  a  double  wall.  The  hill  was  at  length  annexed  to 
the  city  by  Augustus  as  a  14th  quarter,  which  he  named  the  Regio 
Transtiberina.  The  banks  of  the  Tiber  here  were  bordered  with 
handsome  villas,  but  the  quarter  always  retained  the  character  of  a 
suburb ,  and  was  much  frequented  by  foreigners ,  particularly  by 
Jews ,  who  formed  a  community  here  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.  (comp.  p.  195).  Trastevere  is  now  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  working  classes,  among  whom  many  well-built  and 
handsome  persons  of  both  sexes  will  be  observed.  The  inhabitants 
of  Trastevere  maintain  that  they  are  the  most  direct  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Romans ,  and  their  character  and  dialect  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  the  citizens  of  other  quarters. 

The  most  N.  of  the  bridges  by  which  Trastevere  is  connected 
with  the  city  is  the  Fonte  Bisto  (PI.  II,  10,  13),  constructed  under 
Sixtus  lY.,  in  1474,  on  the  site  of  the  Pons  ValerUinianiy  built  in 
366  A.  D.  by  Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city. 

To  the  right  the  Via  di  Ponte  Sisto  leads  in  3  min.  to  the  broad 
Via  Gabibaldi  (PL  n,  10,  IH,  10),  a  little  on  this  side  of  the 
Porta  Settimiana  (see  p.  319),  by  which  we  now  ascend  to  the  left. 
After  5  min.  the  street  reaches  a  small  piazza,  whence,  to  the  right, 
the  steep  Via  S.  Pancrazio  ascends  direct  to  the  Acqua  Paola  (see 
p.  321),  quitting  the  piazza  beside  the  ^Bosco  Parraaio  degli  ArcadV, 
the  garden  in  which  were  held  the  meetings  of  the  'Arcadia',  a  poetic 
academy  of  the  18th  century.  On  the  hill  above  is  seen  the  Spanish 
Academy,  an  institution  resembling  the  French  (p.  136).  The  Yia 
Garibaldi  continues  to  ascend  in  windings  to  S.  Pletro  in  Moutorio, 
the  Acqua  Paola,  and  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio.  About  60  paces  from 
the  above-mentioned  small  piazza,  a  foot-path  to  the  right,  flanked 
with  oratories,  and  ascending  in  steps,  also  leads  to  the  church. 

S.  Fietro  in  Moutorio  (PI.  II,  10),  erected  in  1500  for  Ferdinand 
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and  Isabella  of  Spain  by  Baceio  Pintelli  (or  Meo  del  Ccpprino?),  on 
the  spot  wbere  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  stands 
on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  197  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
campanile  and  tribune  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  1849.  If  the  church  is  closed)  visitors  ring  at  the  door  on 
the  right  (25-50  c). 

Right  Sidk.  In  the  *i8t  Chapel :  Scourging  of  Chriat,  painted  in  oil 
by  8eb.  del  Piambo  from  Michael  Angelo'fl  drawings  ^  adjoining,  St.  Peter  on 
the  left  and  St.  Francis  on  the  right ;  on  the  ceiling  the  Transfiguration  \ 
on  the  exterior  of  the  arch  two  prophets  with  angels,  in  fresco,  also  by 
Seb.  del  Pion^  (best  light  about  midday).  The  2nd  Chapel  (Coronation 
of  Mary  on  the  arch)  was  painted  by  pupils  of  Ferugino.  The  altar-piece  of 
the  5th  Chapel,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  is  by  Vasari.  —  The  High- Altar  was 
once  adorned  by  Baphael's  Transfiguration  (p.  293).  —  Left  Side.  The  last 
chapel  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Daniele  da  Volterra  (?),  Baptism  of  Christ ; 
in  the  4th  Chapel  an  Entombment  by  a  Dutch  master ;  in  the  3rd,  an  altar- 
piece  and  ceiling ,  by  pupils  of  Perugino ;  in  the  2nd ,  sculptures  of  Uie 
school  oi  Bernini;  in  the  Ist,  St.  Francis  by  O.  de'  Vecehi.  By  the  wall  near 
the  door,  tomb  of  St.  Julian,  Abp.  of  Ragusa,  by  <?.  A.  Dotio^  1610. 

In  the  court  of  the  monastery  rises  the  *  Tempietto ,  a  small  cir- 
cular building  with  sixteen  Doric  granite  columns,  erected  in  1499- 
1502,  from  Bfamante^a  designs,  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  A  chapel  in  the  interior  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  below  it  is  a  second  chapel  (redecorated 
in  162S ,  according  to  an  inscription)  with  an  opening  in  the  floor 
indicating  the  spot  which  the  cross  is  said  to  have  occupied. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  commands  a  magnificent  *^iew 
of  Rome  and  the  environs,  for  the  orientation  of  which  this  point  is 
admirably  adapted  (comp.  annexed  Panorama,  from  which  the  omis- 
sion of  the  unimportant  new  erections  will  be  no  disadvantage; 
p.  125).  The  most  important  places  are  enumerated  here  from  right  to 
left.  To  the  S.  is  the  Tiber,  which  is  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge  of  the 
railway  to  CivitSlL  Yecchia  and  Leghorn ;  beyond  it  the  extensive  bas- 
ilica of  S.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura.  Then  part  of  the  city- wall,  in  front  of 
it  the  Monte  Testaccio  (adjoined  by  the  new  quarter  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Aventine),  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  the  Porta  S.  Paolo.  The 
Tiber,  which  flows  between  us  and  Monte  Testaccio,  is  not  visible 
hence.  On  the  Aventine  rise  the  three  churches  of  S.  Maria  Aven- 
tina,  S.  Alessio,  and  S.  Sabina.  Beyond,  are  the  Alban  Mts.,  with 
Mte.  Oavo  (3130  ft.)  on  the  right,  and  Frascati  on  the  left.  On  the 
OaBlius,  the  Villa  Mattei  and  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  above  which,  on 
the  extreme  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.,  is  Colonna;  between  this  and 
the  Sabine  Mts.,  near  Palestrina,  the  heights  of  the  Abruzzi.  Then 
the  Palatine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  and  the 
cypresses  of  the  former  Villa  Mills,  above  which  rise  the  statues  on 
the  fagade  of  the  Lateran.  Next,  the  Colosseum,  the  three  huge 
arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine ;  then  the  Capitol  vnth  the  Ger- 
man Archffiological  Institute,  the  Pal.  Caffarelli,  the  tower  of  the 
senatorial  palace,  parts  of  the  facade  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and 
of  the  church  of  AraccBli ;  the  two  domes  with  the  campanile  above 
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these  belong  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore  on  the  Esquiline.  The  finely 
shaped,  double-peaked  mountain  in  the  extreme  distance  is  the 
Monte  Velino  (8165  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  N.  of  the  Lago  di  Fucino. 
Farther  on,  near  the  cypresses,  the  extensive  royal  palace  on  the 
Quirinal,  in  front  of  which,  near  a  light-coloured  dome,  rises  Tra- 
jan's column;  more  towards  the  foreground  the  church  del  Gesii 
with  its  dome,  beyond  which  is  the  M.  Gennaro  (4160  ft.).  Then 
on  the  Kncio,  the  most  N.  of  the  Roman  hills ,  the  light  Villa  Me- 
dici, and  to  the  right  of  it  S.  Trinitk  de'  Monti,  rising  with  its  two 
towers  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Nearer,  not  far  from  the  Tiber, 
rises  the  Pal.  Farnese  with  its  open  loggia.  To  the  right  of  it,  the 
spiral  tower  of  the  University ;  farther  to  the  right,  part  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon,  concealed  by  the  dome-church  of  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  to  the  right  of  which  the  column  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna  is  visible.  Again  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  are  the 
wall  and  the  gardens  on  the  Pincio  with  the  two  dome- churches  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Then,  near  the  river,  the  Ghiesa  Nuova ; 
beyond  it  the  indented  outline  of  Soracte  (2250  ft.).  On  this  side 
of  the  Tiber  rises  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo ;  beyond  it ,  the  heights 
of  Baccano.  By  the  chain-bridge  is  the  dome-covered  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  Farther  off,  M.  Mario  with  the  Villa  Mellini ; 
lastly,  at  the  extreme  angle  to  the  left,  rises  the  dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. In  Trastevere,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  the  light-coloured  tower  to  the  right  of  which 
belongs  to  S.  Cecilia. 

If  we  descend  from  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  in  a  straight  direction, 
traverse  the  Vicolo  della  Frusta  to  the  right,  and  then  the  Via  de' 
Fenili  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(p.  322). 

The  Via  Garibaldi,  which  continues  to  ascend  the  hill  beyond 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  leads  in  2  min.  to  the  Aoqua  Paola  (PI.  II, 
10,  7),  the  ancient  Aqua  Trajana,  which  was  supplied  by  the  Lago 
di  Bracciano  (p.  391),  upwards  of  30  M.  distant.  The  aqueduct  fell 
into  disrepair,  but  was  restored  by  Fontana  and  Maderna  in  1611 
under  Paul  V.,  who  decorated  the  great  fountain  with  marble  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva  (p.  230).  The  granite 
columns  were  brought  from  the  vestibule  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter;  the  massive  basin  was  added  by  Innocent  XII.  — A  monument 
to  Garibaldi  (by  Gallori)  is  to  be  erected  in  the  gardens  to  the  left. 

The  Via  di  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  (PI.  H,  7)  leads  straight  on  hence 
to  the  Porta  8.  Paneratio  and  the  VUla  Doria'Pamphilj  (seep.  363). 
Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  on  the  right  is  the  en- 
trance (iron  gate  marked  ^Villa  Gorsini')  to  the  *Pat86ggiata  Mar- 
gherita  (PI.  II,  7,  8),  opened  in  1884,  which  embraces  the  former 
garden  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini  (p.  316)  and  is  continued  along  the 
summit  and  slope  of  the  Janiculum  (p.  319)  to  S.  Onofrio  (p.  313). 
The  broad  carriage-road  which  traverses  the  gardens  ends  at  the 
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Porta  di  S.  Spirito  (p.  313).  From  the  Acqua  Paola  to  S.  Onofrio  is 
an  easy  walk  of  16*20  minutes.  The  Views  of  the  city  and  the 
Gampagna,  especially  fine  at  sunset,  almost  excel  in  their  yariety 
the  yiew  from  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 


At  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Arenula  (p.  194)  the  Tiber  is  spanned 
by  the  iron  Ponte  Garibaldi  (PI  II,  13),  built  in  1886-88.  The 
length  of  the  bridge  is  160  yds.  (of  the  openings  on  each  side  of  the 
central  pier  180  ft.),  the  breadth  65ft 

At  the  Trastevere  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  small  Piazza  di  S. 
GmsoGONO ,  which  is  traversed  by  the  main  street  of  Trastevere, 
the  Via  delta  Lungarina,  continued  on  the  "W.  by  the  Via  delta 
Lungaretta. 

The  church  of  8.  CriBOgono  (Pl.  II,  13)  is  a  basilica  of  early 
foundation  but  frequently  restored.  The  portico  dates  from  the  last 
restoration,  by  Giov.  Batt.  Soria,  in  1624. 

The  interior,  with  a  richly  gilded  ceiling  executed  at  the  last  resto- 
ration, is  interesting  on  account  of  its  fine  old  mosaic  pavement,  and 
ancient  columns,  particularly  the  two  of  porphyry  supporting  the  arch 
of  the  choir,  which  are  the  largest  in  Borne.  The  ceiling-paintings  of 
the  transept  are  by  the  Cavaliere  cTArpino.  The  mosaic  on  the  wall  of 
the  tribune  represents  the  Madonna  between  SS.  Ghrysogonus  and  James. 
Fine  carved  stalls  of  1866. 

In  the  Via  Monte  di  Flore,  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  S.  Grisogono, 
an  Excuhitorium  of  the  YII.  Gohort  of  the  VigUeSj  i.e.  a  station  of 
the  Roman  firemen  (p.  xxix),  has  been  excavated  at  a  depth  of  about 
30  ft.  A  modern  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  small  mosaic-paved 
court-yard,  with  a  well  in  the  centre,  a  chapel  with  mural  paint- 
ings (right),  and  several  rooms,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  numerous 
rude  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  (fee  Va  ^^O* 

The  Via  della  Lungaretta  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza 
S.  Grisogono  to  (6  mln.)  the  Piazza  di  S.  Mabia  ux  Tbastbyebe 
(PI.  II,  10,  13),  with  a  fountain  and  the  church  of  — 

*S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Gallistus  I.  under  Alexander  Severus ,  on  the  spot  where  a  spring 
of  oil  miraculously  welled  forth  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Ghrist.  It 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  499,  was  re-erected  by  Innocent  II. 
about  1140,  and  consecrated  by  Innocent  III.  in  1198.  The  present 
vestibule  was  added  by  Carlo  Fontana  under  GlementXI.  in  1702; 
and  a  somewhat  meretricious  restoration  of  the  church  was  carried 
out  in  1866-74.  In  front  are  Mosaics  of  Mary  and  the  Ghild,  on  each 
side  the  small  figure  of  a  bishop  (Innocent  U.  and  Eugene  III.)  and 
ten  virgins,  eight  of  whom  have  burning,  and  two  extinguished 
lamps,  a  work  of  the  12th  cent.,  freely  restored  in  the  14th  (comp. 
p.  Ix).  The  mosaics  on  the  gable  above  are  modern.  The  vestibule 
contains  two  Annunciations,  one  attributed  to  Pietro  Cavallinij  but 
now  entirely  repainted,  and  numerous  inscriptions. 

The  Interior  (best  light  in  the  afternoon)  contains  twenty-two  an- 
cient culunms  of  unequal  sizes,  supporting  a  straight  entablature.     Some  of 
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the  capitals  were  formerly  decorated  with  heathen  deities  (e.g.  Jupiter, 
Harpocrates  with  his  finger  on  his  month,  etc.),  but  these  were  removed 
when  the  church  was  restored  in  1870.  The  fine  pavement  is  laid  with 
porphyry,  verde  antico,  and  other  marbles,  in  the  style  known  as  Cosmato 
work  (comp.  p.  lix).  The  ceiling,  decorated  with  richly-gilded  carved 
work,  was  designed  by  Domeniehino.  The  oil-painting  on  copper  in  the 
centre,  a  Madonna  surrounded  by  angels,  is  by  the  same  master.  Immed- 
iately to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  Kavb  is  an  elegant  tabernacle 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  chapels  of  the  aisles  contain  little  to  detain  the 
traveller.  The  Tbamssft  is  reached  by  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  adjoining 
which  is  the  inscription  Fons  olei ,  indicating  the  alleged  site  of  the  spring 
of  oil.  In  the  transept  on  the  left  are  the  tombs  of  two  Armellini.  Opposite 
is  an  altar  erected  to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  by  Card.  Philip  of  Alen^on ; 
1.  his  tomb  (d.  1987)  •,  r.  tomb  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  (d.  1417),  with  recumbent 
^Figure  by  ^Jfagister  Paulu*.^  —  The  *Mosaiet  in  the  Tbibunb  belong  to 
different  periods.  Above  are  the  older  ones,  dating  like  the  triumphal 
arch  itself  (^the  first  Romanesque  work  of  importance  in  Italy")  from 
1199-53.  On  the  arch :  the  Gross  with  Alpha  and  Omega,  under  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Evangelists;  r.  and  1.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  On  the  vaulting 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  enthroned;  1.,  St.  Callistus,  St.  Lawrence,  Inno- 
cent II.;  r.,  St.  Peter,  St.  Cornelius,  Julius,  Calepodius.  The  lower  mo- 
saics are  ascribed  by  Vasari  to  Pietro  Cavallini,  a  master  of  the  transition 
period  from  the  Cosmas  family  to  Giotto,  and  have  been  restored  by 
Camuccini.  They  represent  the  13  lambs  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary ; 
in  the  centre  of  tiie  wall  a  mosaic  bust  of  Mary  with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
the  donor  Stefaneschi  (1290).  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  Choik 
is  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian,  attributed  to  JPerugino.  — 
The  Saoristt  contains  a  fragment  of  ancient  mosaic  (ducks  and  fishermen, 
the  former  admirable). 

The  Via  di  8.  Maria  delta  8cala,  to  the  N.W.  of  S.  Maria  in 
Trasteyere,  leads  past  the  church  of  8,  Maria  della  8cala  to  the 
Porta  Settimiana  (p.  319")  and  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Garibaldi 
(p.  319).  —  The  Via  di  8,  Francesco  a  Ripa  leads  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  Piazza  S.  Maria  in  Trasteveie  to  (6  min.)  the  church  of  8.  Fran- 
cesco a  RipOy  (see  p.  324) ;  and  the  Via  8.  Cosimato  leads  to  the 
S.  to  (4  min.)  the  Piazza  S.  Cosimato.  On  the  S.  side  of  this 
piazza  Is  the  — 

Monastery  of  8.  Cosimato  (PI.  Ill,  10,  13),  dating  partly  from 
the  11th,  partly  from  the  16th  cent.,  and  since  1892  the  property 
of  the  Congregazione  di  Carith.  The  Chxtrch  was  built  in  1476  on 
the  site  of  an  early  Christian  basilica  (9th  cent.?),  the  small  fore- 
court of  which  Is  still  extant.  In  the  interior  are  some  antique 
columns,  and  the  beautiful  Cibh  Tomb,  of  the  15th  century. 


The  Ponte  Rotto,  the  new  iron  bridge  (p.  240)  near  the  Piazza 
Bocca  della  Verity,  lies  straight  on  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Via  della 
Lungarina  (p.  822);  while  to  the  S.W.  the  Via  de'  Vascellari  and 
its  prolongation,  the  Via  di  8.  Cecilia,  lead  to  — 

*S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (PI.  in,  13),  originaUy  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  saint ,  which  was  converted  into  a  church  by  Urban  I., 
restored  by  Paschalis  I.  in  the  9th  cent. ,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Card.  Franc.  Acquaviva  in  1725.  It  is  approached  by  a  spacious 
court,  which  is  embellished  with  an  ancient  marble  vase,  and  by  a 
portico  resting  on  four  columns  of  African  marble  and  red  granite. 
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Interior.  The  columns  which  formerly  supported  the  nave  were 
replaced  by  pillars  in  1822.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Adam  of  Hertford,  an  English  prelate  (d.  1398),  by  ^Jfagister  Pauhu''  (?); 
and  to  the  left  that  of  the  warlike  Card.  Forteguerri  (d.  1473)  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  (reconstructed  and  partly  restored  in  1891).  —  The  beautiful 
UiGH-AxTAB  with  columns  in  pavonazzetto  was  executed  by  the  Florentine 
Amolfo  di  Cambio  (1284) ;  adjacent  is  an  ancient  candelabrum  for  the  Easter- 
candle;  beneath  the  hig^-altar  the  recumbent  *Figure  of  the  martyred  S. 
Cecilia  by  Stef.  Madema.  The  saint  had  converted  her  husband,  her  bro- 
ther, and  even  her  judges ,  but  was  at  length  condemned  to  be  executed 
during  the  persecution .  that  took  place  either  under  Marcus  Aurelins  or 
Alexander  Severus.  The  executioner,  being  unable  to  sever  her  head 
from  her  body  after  three  attempts,  fled  in  dismay.  Bishop  Urban  interred 
the  remains  of  the  holy  woman  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  not 
far  from  the  tomb  of  the  popes.  In  821  her  burial-place  was  divulged 
to  Paschalis  I.  in  a  vision,  whereupon  he  transferred  her  remains  to 
this  church.  In  1599,  the  age  of  Bernini ,  the  sarcophagus  was  again 
opened ,  and  Madema^s  statue  reproduces  the  attitude  of  the  body  then 
found.  —  The  Tsibdne  contains  ancient  Mosaics  of  the  period  of  the 
foundation  (9th  cent.):  the  Saviour  on  a  throne  with  the  Gospel,  1.  St.  Paul, 
St.  Agatha,  and  Paschalis*,  r.  St.  Peter,  St.  Cecilia,  and  her  husband  St. 
Valerianus.  —  In  the  1st  Chapel,  on  the  right,  an  ancient  picture  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross ;  the  2nd  Chapbl,  somewhat  receding  from  the  church,  said  to 
have  been  the  bath-room  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  an  antique  bath,  the  pipes  of 
which  are  still  seen  in  the  wall.  —  The  opposite  door  leads  to  the  Saoribtt, 
the  vaulting  of  which  is  adorned  with  the  Four  Evangelists  by  Pinturieehio. 
—  In  the  last  Chapel  on  the  right  wall  are  preserved  the  remains  of  frescoes 
of  the  12th  cent,  detached  from  the  facade  of  the  church  (Entombment 
of  the  saint  and  her  Appearance  to  Pope  Paschalis  I.).  —  Descent  to  the 
lower  church  by  the  tribune. 

To  the  S.E.  of  S.  Cecilia  stands  the  extensive  Ospitio  di  S. 
Michele  (Pi.  Ill,  13,  16),  founded  in  1689  by  Tommaso  Odescalchi. 
After  his  death  it  was  extended  by  Innocent  XII.,  and  now  copiprises 
a  work-house,  a  reformatory,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  hospice  for 
the  poor.  Skirting  the  river  is  the  Bipa  Orande,  with  the  harbour. 

The  Via  Anicia  (PI.  Ill,  13),  passing  the  choir  of  S.  Cecilia, 
leads  to  8.  Maria  deW  Orto,  begun  in  1489,  continued  after  1612 
by  G.  Romano  (facade  of  1762;  interior  overladen  with  stucco  or- 
namentation; tasteful  font  of  about  1500),  and  to  a  large  Fahbrica 
de*  Tabacchi.   Thence  it  is  continued  to  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

8.  Francesco  a  Bipa  (PI.  Ill,  13),  the  latter  built  in  1231  and 
modernised  in  the  17th  century.  The  last  chapel  on  the  left  con- 
tains the  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Ludovlca  Albertoni,  by  Bernini, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  resided  for  some  time  in  the  ac(joining  mon- 
astery. —  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  piazza  begins  the  Via  di  S.  Francesco 
a  Ripa  (p.  323),  which  leads  in  6  min.  to  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

To  the  S.  of  S.  Francesco  is  the  Porta  Portese  (PI.  Ill,  13), 
from  which  the  Porto  road  issues  (see  p.  394).  Outside  the  gate  is 
the  Trastevere  Station  (comp.  pp.  8,  115), 
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From  Eome  to  Frascati,  862.  —  Grotto  Ferrata,  364.  —  From 
Rome  to  Albano,  365.  —  Ariccia,  367.  —  Genzano.  Lake  of 
Nemi.  868.  —  Rocca  di  Papa.    Monte  Cavo,  369,  370. 
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From  Rome  to  Tivoli.  Monte  Gennaro.  Hadrian's  Villa,  371, 

372.  —  From  Tivoli  to  Subiaco.  Valley  of^the  Licenza,  377. 
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Veil,  389.  —  Galera.  Braceiano,  391.  —  Gerveteri  (Gaere),882. 
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Porto,  Fiumicino.    Ostia,  394.  —  Anzio.    Nettuno,  398. 


1.  Immediate  Environs  and  the  Campagna. 

The  Yast  Cam'pagna  di  Roma,  hounded  on  the  N.  hy  the  Cimi" 
nian  Forest,  on  the  W.  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  hy  the  Alban  Mts., 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Apennine  chain  of  the  Sabina,  affords  an 
ample  field  for  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  excursions.  The 
mountains  with  their  picturesque  outlines,  and  the  wild  and  de- 
serted plain,  covered  in  every  direction  with  imposing  ruins,  chiefly 
of  ancient  origin,  present  attractions  of  the  highest  order,  to  which 
years  of  study  might  fitly  be  devoted. 

The  Campagna,  which  was  once  covered  by  the  sea ,  owes  its 
origin  to  powerful  volcanic  agency ;  lava  and  peperlno  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  red  volcanic  tufa  is  seen  everywhere.  A 
great  number  of  ancient  craters  may  be  distinguished,  the  most  im- 
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portant  of  which  are  the  circular  wall  of  the  Alban  Mts.  from  Arte^ 
misio  to  Tusculum,  including  or  adjoining  the  smaller  craters  of 
Monte  Gavo,  the  Alban  Lake  and  the  Lake  of  Nemi ;  the  lake  of  Brae- 
ciano ,  the  lake  of  Yico  in  the  Clmiman  Forest,  and  the  crater  of 
Baocano.  The  historical  associations  connected  with  this  plain  are, 
however,  of  still  higher  interest  than  its  nataral  features.  The  nar- 
row strip  of  land  which  stretches  between  the  Alban  Mts.  and  the 
Tiber  towards  the  sea  is  the  ancient  Latitim,  the  home  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  victoriously  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  Etruscans 
on  the  N.,  the  Sabines  on  the  E.,  and  theVolscians  on  the  S.,  sub- 
sequently effected  the  union  of  the  Italian  peninsula ,  and  finally 
acquired  supremacy  over  the  whole  world.  Once  a  densely  peopled 
land,  with  numerous  and  prosperous  towns ,  it  is  now  a  vast  and 
dreary  waste,  of  which  barely  one-tenth  part  is  furrowed  by  the 
ploughshare.  In  May,  when  the  malaria  begins  to  prevail,  herdsmen 
and  cattle  retire  to  the  mountains,  while  the  few  individuals  who 
are  compelled  to  remain  behind  lead  a  miserable  and  fever-stricken 
existence.  The  cause  of  this  change  dates  from  so  remote  a  period  as 
the  last  centuries  of  the  repubUc,  when  the  independent  agricultural 
population  was  gradually  displaced  by  proprietors  of  large  estates  and 
pastures.  This  system  Inevitably  entailed  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
for  a  dense  population  and  a  high  degree  of  culture  alone  can  avert 
the  Malaria,  which  is  jprodiiced  by  defective  drainage  and  the 
evaporation  of  stagnant  water  in  the  undulating  and  furrowed 
volcanic  soil.  In  the  middle  ages  the  evil  increased.  The  popes 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  promote  the  revival  of  agriculture,  and 
the  Italian  government  has  continued  their  policy ,  but  such  at- 
tempts cannot  be  otherwise  than  abortive  as  long  as  the  land  is 
occupied  by  farms  and  pastures  on  a  large  scale.  An  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  present  system,  energetically  and  comprehensively 
carried  out,  will  alone  avail  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  land. 
The  large  estates  are  usually  let  to  Mercanti  di  Campagna,  or 
contractors  on  a  large  scale.  These  entrust  the  management  of 
the  land  to  a  Fattore,  or  bailiff,  who  resides  at  the  Tenuta  or  Caaale, 
as  the  farm-house  is  called.  The  system  of  tillage  and  the  agricul- 
tural Implements  used  are  of  a  very  primitive  character,  long 
superseded  elsewhere. 

Excursions  to  the  Gampaqka  generally  require  at  least  half-a-day.  Those 
whose  residence  in  Rome  is  sufficiently  prolonged  should  make  these  excur- 
sions in  the  plain  in  winter,  and  those  among  the  mountains  in  the  warmer 
season.  In  the  height  of  summer  excursions  in  the  plain  should  be  made 
with  great  caution.  As  far  as  the  gates,  and  for  i/s  ^'  O'  more  beyond 
them ,  the  roads  are  dull  and  uninteresting  from  being  flanked  by  lofty 
walls.  A  cab  should  therefore  be  taken  at  least  as  far  as  the  gate.  JPares^ 
see  Appx.  ^  Carriage*  and  Baddlt-hortes  for  the  Campagna,  see  p.  118. 

I^e  traveller  is  particularly  cautioned  against  the  risk  of  taking  cold, 
owing  to  the  great  and  sudden  change  of  temperature  which  geeaerally 
takes  place  about  sunset.  Lying  or  sitting  on  the  ground  in  winter,  when 
the  soil  is  extremely  cold  in  comparison  with  the  hot  sunshine,  is  also  to 
be  avoided.  In  ci-ossing  the  fields  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  formid- 
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able  herds  of  cattle,  eapecially  in  spring;  and  the  same  remark  sometimes 
applies  to  the  dogs  oy  which  they  are  watched  when  the  herdsman  is  ab> 
sent.  For  remarks  on  pnblic  safety,  see  p.  xii.  —  Ladies  shonld  never 
undertake  expeditions  to  the  more  solitary  districts  without  escort;  and 
even  the  masculine  traveller  should  arrange  his  excursion  so  as  to  regain 
the  city  not  much  later  than  sunset. 

The  excursions  are  enumerated  according  to  the  order  of  the  gates 
£rom  If.  to  £.  and  S.  (comp.  the  annexed  Hap,  on  a  scale  of  1:60,000). 
Those  who  wish  minuter  details  should  consult  the  admirable  maps  of  the 
Italian  Ordnance  Survey,  some  of  which  are  on  a  scale  of  1 :  25,000  and 
others  of  1 :  50,000  and  1 :  100,000.  For  a  careful  study  of  the  topography  of 
the  neighbourhood  Nibbfs  ''Dintorni  di  Roma"  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1849)  is  in- 
dispensable. 

a.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

Tbamwat  to  Ponte  Mollty  2  M. ,  starting  just  outside  the  gate  (20  c). 
One-horse  carr.  about  2  fr.  —  From  Ponte  Molle  to  Aequa  Aeetosa  IV4  H. 
•^  From  Ponte  Holle  to  Prima  Porta  4Vs  M.  (one-horse  carr,  about  10  fr.)* 

Porta  del  Popolo  (PI.  I,  13),  see  p.  133.  On  the  right,  just  out- 
side the  gate,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

♦Vaia  Borghese  (PL  1, 16, 19,  22 ;  adm.,  pp.  126,  127),  founded 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cent,  by  Card,  Scipio  Borghese,  nephew  of 
Pius  v.,  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Giustiniani 
gardens,  and  now  the  property  of  prince  Don  Paolo  Borghese.  The 
beautiful  grounds  contain  several  ancient  statues  and  inscriptions. 
Most  visitors  will  prefer  to  make  the  excursion  by  carriage  (cabs 
admitted),  as  benches  to  rest  on  are  few  and  far  between. 

On  entering,  we  follow  a  footpath  which  skirts  the  carriage-road 
on  the  right,  and  leads  through  an  Egyptian  Gateway  (8  min.).  Farther 
on  we  pass  a  grotto  with  antique  fragments  (left).  After  4  min.  the 
road  divides.  Following  the  left  branch  (as  to  the  other,  see  below), 
which  leads  through  an  Artificial  Ruin  with  two  columns,  we 
observe  on  the  left  the  private  gardens  of  the  prince,  and  farther  on 
reach  an  imitation  of  a  Ruined  Temple.  Turning  to  the  right  here, 
we  come  in  10  min.  to  a  circular  space  with  a  Fountain,  (Or  this 
spot  may  be  reached  by  the  first  broad  path  to  the  right  beyond 
the  columns ,  leading  through  an  avenue  of  evergreen  oaks  to  a 
small  temple,  and  thenoe  to  the  left,  through  another  avenue.) 
From  this  point  the  road  (to  the  left  at  the  first  cross-road)  leads 
in  5  min.  to  the  Casino,  to  which  also  beautiful,  shady  footpaths  lead 
from  the  left  of  the  fountain. 

If  we  proceed  straight  from  the  first  mentioned  bifurcation  of 
the  path,  we  observe  on  the  left,  after  3  min.,  the  remains  of  the 
so-called  Raphael's  Villa  (destroyed  in  the  war  of  1849),  and  in  3  min. 
more  an  arch  with  a  Statue  of  Apollo,  whence  the  road  turns  to  the 
left  and  leads  to  the  Casino. 

The  Casino  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  was  restored  by  Marc. 
Ant.  Borghese  in  1782  (view  of  its  17th  cent,  appearance  in  the 
second  room  on  the  upper  floor),  contains  a  considerable  collection 
of  sculptures  in  the  rooms  of  the  ground  floor  (indicated  by  Roman 
numerals  on  the  annexed  plan),  while  those  of  the  upper  floor  (in- 
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dicated  by  Arabic  numerals)  now  contain  the  picture  gallery  removed 
from  the  Palazzo  Borgh.eee  (p.  177).  Admission,  see  pp.  126,  127. 

The  Borghese  GoUeetion  of  Antiques  waa  founded  about  1820 
to  replace  the  former  collection  purchased  by  Napoleon  I.  and  sent 
to  the  Louvre.  It  consists  largely  of  objects  discovered  on  the  Bor- 
ghese  estates.  Some  of  the  chief  objects  have  been  sold  to  foreign 
collectors  within  the  last  few  years. 


I.  Vbstibulb  ('Atrio').  On  the  narrow  walls :  vn.  (1.)  and  xxv. 
(r.)  and  on  the  back-wall,  x.  three  reliefs  from  a  triumphal  arch  of 
Claudius  that  once  stood  in  the  Corso  near  the  Palazzo  Sciarra, 
erected,  according  to  an  inscription,  inA.D.  51-52  by  the  senate  and 
people  in  memory  of  the  victory  in  Britain.  —  To  the  left  vin. 
Torso  of  Pallas,  copy  of  the  Parthenos  of  Phidias  (p.  xliv). 

II.  Saloon  ('Salone*),  with  ceiling -painting  by  Mario  BossL 
On  the  floor,  mosaics,  discovered  near  Torre  Nuova,  with  gladiatorial 
and  wild  beast  combats.  Left  wall :  xxxv.  Colossal  head  of  Isis ; 
XXXVI.  Dancing  Faun,  under  it  a  Bacchic  relief.  Long  wall :  xl.  Me- 
leager;  xxxix.,  Augustus  ;  above,  a  raised  relief  of  a  horseman  (M. 
Curtius?).  Bight  wall:  xLVin.  Hadrian ;  l.  Antoninus  Pius  (colossal 
busts).  XLix.  Colossal  Dionysus;  below,  slab  with  Bacchic  relief, 
belonging  ]to  the  same  work  as  No.  xlii.  and  the  fragment  over 
the  door  in  the  back  wall. 

III.  Room  (first  to  the  right).  In  the  centre:  *Canovay  Pauline 
Borghese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  Venus.  Entrance  wall:  lxxi. 
Tomb-relief,  executed  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  models.  In  the  corner :  lxix.  Statuette  of  a  Roman  street- 
boy  ;  Lxv.  Companion  -  piece  to  the  last.  On  the  opposite  wall : 
*iiXiv.  Ajax  the  Younger  tearing  Cassandra  from  the  Palladium ; 
Lxi.  Minos  sacriflcing  to  Poseidon,  a  relief  belonging  to  one  in  the 
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Lonvre  (History  of  Pasiphae).  By  the  exit :  lviii.  Venus,  copy  of 
an  original  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  —  Paintings  :  Dosso  Dossi^  Apollo ; 
Caravaggioj  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath. 

IV.  Room.  In  the  centre :  DaTid  with  the  sling,  a  yonthfal  work 
by  Bernini.  Entrance  wall :  Lxxvni.  Henna  of  Pan ;  i>xxix.  Front  of 
a  sarcophagus,  with  the  labours  of  Hercules  (hack  of  the  sarcophagus 
opposite,  No.  lino.).  Upon  it,  lxxx.  Lid  of  another  sarcophagus, 
with  relief  of  Penthesilea  and  her  Amazons  coming  to  aid  the  Tro- 
jans after  the  death  of  Hector.  Upon  No.  rnio.  Sarcophagus-relief, 
with  the  history  of  Leto ;  to  the  left,  the  goddess  in  her  wanderings, 
with  the  local  deities  of  Delos ;  in  the  centre  Zeus  with  the  infants 
Apollo  and  Artemis ;  to  the  right,  assembly  of  the  gods.  —  On  the 
rear- wall:  7.  Padovanino,  Venus. 

V.  Boom.  In  the  centre :  Apollo  and  Daphne,  a  much  admired 
work  of  Bernini,  executed  in  his  18th  year  (1616).  Right  wall : 
cxvn.  Apollo  with  a  griffin  and  tripod,  a  modified  copy  of  an  an- 
cient image  from  a  temple ;  cxti.  Three^sided  base,  with  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Bacchus.  Wall  opposite  the  entrance  :  cxv.  Statuette 
of  a  boy  playing  with  a  bird ;  cxni.  Statuette  of  a  fettered  boy. 
Exit  wall :  cm.  Fisherman  and  herdsman,  a  genre  group.  Intended 
for  the  decoration  of  a  fountain. 

VI.  Room  ('Galleria')  with  modern  porphyry  busts  of  emperors. 
In  the  centre  a  porphyry  bath  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian.  In  the  doorway  to  the  Salone  is  a  beautiful 
antique  vessel  of  ophite,  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Rome. 
The  marble  incrustation  of  the  walls  deserves  notice.  The  statues 
in  the  recesses  are  for  the  most  part  mediocre  and  freely  restored, 
the  best  perhaps  is  No.  clxi.  Maiden  (or  nymph)  with  a  dolphin 
(on  the  entrance-wall,  beside  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor).  On 
the  exit- wall :  civl.  Head  of  Juno  in  rosso  antico;  cvii.  Herma  of 
Bacchus,  a  bronze  head  with  pedestal  of  coloured  marble. 

VII.  Room.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  olxxxi.  Archaic  female 
bust,  perhaps  a  portrait.  Opposite,  clxxvi.  Sleeping  hermaphro- 
dite; beside  it,  clxxiv.  Youthful  head,  groundlessly  called  Sappho. 

VIII.  Room.  In  the  centre :  Bernini,  ^neas  and  Anchises,  the 
first  large  work  of  the  artist,  then  in  his  16th  year  (1613).  By  the 
entrance :  cic.  iEsculapius  and  Telephorns,  gods  of  healing.  Right 
wall :  crxc.  Water-carrier,  resembling  the  *Danaid'  in  the  Vatican 
(p.  301 )  ;  cxc.  Three  women  bearing  a  vessel,  completely  restored 
in  modem  times  (the  base  belongs  to  another  work  and  the  capital 
with  bearded  masks  is  modern).  Exit- wall:  CLxxxrv.  Algardi, 
Putti  in  relief;  cLxxxm.  Athena. 

IX.  Room.  In  the  centre:  •cc.  Satyr  on  a  Dolphin  (fountain- 
figure),  the  model  of  the  Jonah  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  ascribed  to 
Raphael  (p.  134);  com.  Paris;  ccvii.  Female  statue  Wrongly  re- 
stored as  Ceres ;  coxvi.  Archaic  female  figure,  an  early  Pelopon- 
nesian  original  work. 
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X.  Room.  In  the  centre :  ^cczxy.  Dancing  8(ayr,  wrongly  restored 
(he  originally  played  on  a  double  flute).  Entrance-wall:  ccxxYn. 
Seated  male  figure,  wrongly  restored  as  Mercury  with  the  lyre. 
Right  wall :  ccizl.  Group  of  Dionysus  and  a  maiden.  Opposite  the 
entrance,  oozxzyn.  So-called  Periander  (more  probably  a  Hellen- 
istic prince  enthroned  in  imitation  of  Zeus).  Exit-wall :  cczziv. 
Pluto  and  Cerberus;  cozxxn.  Satyr,  after  Praxiteles.  The  flue  ceil- 
ing-paintings by  Conca  should  be  noticed. 

We  now  return  to  the  Salone  (R.  U.)  and  ascend  the  staircase 
to  the  •— 

**Pietur6  Gallery,  the  rooms  of  whioh  are  marked  on  our  plan 
with  Arabic  figures.  The  Borghese  gallery,  hitherto  the  moat  im- 
portant in  Rome  next  to  that  of  the  Vatican,  still  contains  more 
masterpieces  than  any  of  the  other  private  collections,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  removal  of  several  of  its  treasures.  The  i5TH  Csntust 
is  naturally  less  fully  represented  than  some  other  epochs,  as  the 
gallery  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  works  of  that  period  were 
not  generally  appreciated.  It  contains,  however,  some  admirable 
works  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  such  as  Lorenzo  di  Credi'a 
Madonna  with  the  flower-glass  (I.  Room,  No.  433)  and  the  Holy 
Family  (I,  439)  by  a  not  yet  fully  identified  master,  —  The  Mila- 
i^BSB  SoHooii  07  Lbonabdo  DA  ViNci  has  numerous  representatives, 
though  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  examples  may  be  doubted. 
The  best  are  Christ  imparting  his  blessing,  a  small  work  by  Marco 
da  Oggiono  (I,  435),  and  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Solaria  (I, 
461).  —  Among  painters  of  the  older  North  Italian  School, 
Franccico  Francia  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  his  claim  to  it  is 
amply  vindicated  by  his  St.  Stephen  (V,  66),  a  small  kneeling 
figure  in  the  red  robe  of  a  deacon . 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Raphabl  the  Entombment  (IV, 
369)  alone  is  authentic.  The  picture  is  not  well  preserved,  and 
is  perhaps  not  entirely  by  Raphael's  own  hand.  The  impression 
produced  by  it  is  disappointing,  the  composition  seems  too  studied, 
and  the  colouring  cold  (p.  Ixv).  The  predelle  belonging  to  it  are 
in  the  Vatican  (p.  293).  The  Fomarina  (IV,  365),  the  Madonna 
d'Alba  (I,  424)  and  the  Pope  Juliw  II.  (IV,  413)  are  copies.  The 
IX.  Room  contains  several  Frtaeoea  transferred  hither  from  the 
so-called  Villa  of  Raphael,  and  ascribed  to  that  master ;  but  they 
are  unlike  his  workmanship,  both  in  composition  apd  executiop. 

The  School  op  Ebbaa&a  of  the  16th  cent,  is  copiously  and 
well  represented  (Room  VII).  A  fine  example  of  Afauo^tno's  rich- 
ness of  colouring  is  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (VII,  218).  Dosao 
DossVs  Circe  (VII,  217)  conducts  us  into  a  world  of  fancy,  similar 
to  that  depicted  by  Ariosto  in  his  Orlando.  Lastly  there  are  se- 
veral excellent  works  by  Oarofalo^  the  Raphael  of  Ferrara  (IV,  390 : 
Descent  from  the  Cross). 

The  CoLouBisTs  OF  THs  XVI.  Cent.  will  not  fail  to  attract  the 
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visitor.  To  Sodoma  the  gallery  is  indebted  for  a  Pietjk  (I,  462)  and 
a  Holy  Family  (I,  459),  in  which  the  head  of  the  Madonna  is  radiant 
irith  beauty.  An  important  work  by  Correggio,  acquired  in  1824, 
represents  Danae  with  Cupids  sharpening  their  arrows  (X,  126). 
The  figure  of  Danae  is  rather  graceful  than  strictly  beautiful,  but 
the  Oupidfi  are  very  charming,  and  the  chiaroscuro  masterly.  — 
A  room  is  devoted  to  the  Ybnbtian  Sohool.  Titian's  so-called 
Earthly  and  Heavenly  Love  (XI,  147)  is  one  of  those  creations 
that  produce  an  indelible  impression  on  the  beholder.  The  picture 
rivets  the  attention  like  a  poetical  dream,  and  after  the  eye  has 
feasted  on  the  charms  of  the  colouring  the  composition  still 
captivates  the  imagination.  The  Arming  of  Cupid  (XI,  170)  is 
one  of  the  finest  mythological  works  by  the  same  master.  Boni-' 
fazio  is  another  master  who  supplies  us  with  examples  of  the  rich- 
ness otf  colouring  of  the  Venetian  School  (XI,  186,  being  the 
finest). 

As  it  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Roman  galleries,  the  painters 
of  the  later  revival  of  art,  the  Adhbilents  :of  the  Cahracci  and 
the  Naturalists,  figure  very  numerously  here.  Domenickino's 
Diana  (V,  53)  contains  a  number  of  nymphs  with  lifelike  heads, 
and  an  excellent  background  of  landscape ;  and  AlbanVs  Seasons 
(V,  35,  40,  44,  49)  are  superb  decorative  pictures.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  da  CatavaggiOy  the  chief  of 
the  naturalists  (X,  110),  are  repulsive.  The  pictures  by  German 
and  Netherlandish  masters  are  unimportant. 

I.  Room  (chiefly  Florentine  and  Lombard  schools).  Right  wall : 
424.  Raphael,  Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba,  an  early  copy;  429.  Bern, 
Luini,  St.  Agatha,  a  copy;  430.  Timoteo  Viti,  Head  of  a  saint; 
*433.  Lor.  di  Crediy  Madonna  with,  the  flower-glass ;  434.  Sodoma 
(not  Leonardo  da  VineC),  Leda  with  the  swan  (perhaps  a  copy) ; 
*435.  Marco  da  Oggiono,  Christ  imparting  a  blessing;  436.  jLor. 
di  Credi,  Portrait;  ♦489.  Style  of  Lor.  di  Credl  Holy  Family ;  444. 
Bronzino ,  John  the  Baptist.  —  Left  wall :  ♦459.  Sodoma,  Holy 
Family;  ♦461.  Andrea  SoUmo  (?),  Christ  bearing  the  Cross;  462. 
Sodoma,  Piet^,  darkened  by  time. 

IX.  Room.  Small  art  objects  and  curiosities.  Also,  by  the  en- 
trance :  619.  View  of  the  Villa  Borghese  in  the  17th  cent. ;  627. 
Vanniy  Three  Graces ;  614.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vincij  Study  of 
a  female  head,  in  silver-point.  Mosaics  by  Marcello  JPtovenzale : 
498.  Madonna,  496.  Portrait  of  Paul  V. 

UI.  Room  (Florentine  school).  Entrance  wall :  Carlo  Dolci,  318. 
Madonna,  306.  Christ;  310.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Mary  adoring  the 
Child.  —  Right  waU:  ♦852.  ArU.  PoUaJuolo,  Nativity;  350.  L. 
Giordano,  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch ;  348.  School  of  Sandro  Botticdli, 
Madonna ;  *346.  SassoferrAto,  Copy  of  Titian  s  Three  Ages  (original 
in  London) ;  343.  Pier  di  Cosimo,  Madonna  and  saints.  —  Exit-wall: 
340,  a  Dolci,  Mater  Dolorosa;  331,  334,  S^Q,  Andrea  del  Sario  (?), 
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Madonnas;  328.  A.  del  Sarto  (?),  Mary  Magdalen.  —  Between  the 
windows :  326.  Lucas  Cranaeh,  Yenas  and  Cupid. 

lY.  Room.  Entrance  wail :  in  the  centre,  *369.  Raphael,  Entomb- 
ment, painted  in  1507  for  the  Baglioni  chapel  in  S.  Francesco  de' 
Oonyentaali  in  Peragia  (p.  55),  jnst  before  the  master  went  to 
Rome,  afterwards  purchased  by  Paul  Y. ;  to  the  right,  377.  Fiorenzo 
di  LorentOj  Crucifixion,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Christopher;  375.  Pe- 
rugino,  Entombment,  a  predella;  *376.  Andrea  Sacehi,  Portrait  of 
Orazio  Giustiniani.  To  the  left :  355.  Portrait  of  the  so-called  For- 
narina,  a  good  copy  of  Raphael's  original  (p.  143),  perhaps  by  Sasso- 
ferrato.  —  Left  wall:  386.  Pemgino,  St.  Sebastian  ;  *390.  Oarofalo 
(signed  Ortotono),  Christ  mourned  OTor  by  his  friends ;  382.  Sasso^ 
ferrato,  Madonna.  By  the  first  window:  394.  Eusebio  di  8,  Oiorgio^, 
St.  Sebastian;  •396.  Antonello  da  Messina,  Portrait;  397.  Portrait 
of  Pemgino,  attributed  to  Raphael.  By  the  second  window:  ♦399. 
Timoteo  Viti  (?),  Portrait  of  a  boy,  erroneously  called  a  portrait  of 
Raphael  by  himself;  Perugino,  401.  Madonna,  402.  Female  portrait 
(copy).  —  Right  wall:  ♦408.  Perin  del  Vaga,  A.  cardinal ;  411.  Van 
DyeJc  (?),  Pietii ;  413.  Admirable  copy  of  Raphael's  Julius  U.  (per- 
haps by  (SUfdio  JBomano?);  420.  Copy  after  Raphael,  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  the  wilderness.  —  We  now  return  and  enter  the 

Gallesia  (B.  Y).  In  the  centre  an  antique  marble  group  of  an 
Amazon  riding  down  two  warriors.  Entrance  wall :  68.  Baroeeio, 
Flight  of  ^neas  from  Troy;  66.  Atmibale  Carracci,  St.  Francis.  — 
By  the  first  window :  *65.  Franc.  Francia,  St.  Stephen,  a  youthful 
work;  by  the  second  window:  284.  E.  van  TiUmrg,  Tavern  scene; 
by  the  third  window :  61.  School  of  F.  Francia,  Madonna ;  by  the  last 
window:  School  of  Franc.  Franeia,  St.  Francis.  —  Back  wall:  34. 
School  of  ^.  Francia,  Madonna;  35,  40,  44,  49.  Franc.  Albani,  The 
four  Seasons,  landscapes  with  mythological  accessories ;  A2.€hterci- 
no,  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  —  Exit  wall :  Domenichino,  53.  Diana 
and  her  nymphs  practising  with  their  bows ;  54.  Cumean  Sibyl. 

YI.  Room.  Chiefly  portraits:  97.  Moroni,  94.  Bronzino,  74.  Por- 
tormo.  Also,  on  the  entrance  wall :  92.  Bald.  Peruzzi,  Yenus.  Op- 
posite, 90.  Elisabetta  Sirani,  Lucretia. 

YII.  Room  (School  ofFerrara).  Left  wall:  ^21 7.  Dosso  Dossi, 
Circe  the  sorceress,  with  fine  silvan  landscape,  one  of  the  artist's 
master-pieces;  218.  Mazzolino,  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Numerous 
paintings  (mostly  small)  by  Oarofalo :  at  the  entrance,  205.  Entomb- 
ment, 246.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  left  wall,  209.  Madonna  and  St. 
Francis,  213.  Madonna  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul;  right  wall,  236. 
Christ  and  Peter,  237.  Scourging  of  Christ,  239.  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

YIII.  Room  (Netherlandish  School).  274.  Rubens  (?),  Yisitation; 
272.  Pieter  Codde,  Military  scene ;  268.  Van  I>yck  (?),  Crucifixion ; 
278.  J.  Brueghel,  Orpheus;  291.  2>.  Teniers,  Genre  scene. 

IX.  Room.  Three  frescoes  (under  glass)  by  pupils  of  Raphael, 
from  the  so-called  Yilla  of  Raphael  (p.  327):  303.  Marriage  of 
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Alexander  and  Roxana,  from  a  drawing  in  tlie  Albertina  in  Vienna, 
which  hears  the  name  of  Baphtulf  294.  Nnptials  of  Vertnmnns  and 
Pomona,  of  inferior  value ;  ♦300.  The  so-called  'Bersaglio  degli  Dei' 
(shooting  contest  of  the  gods),  from  Michael  Angela's  drawing  in  red 
chalk,  now  at  Windsor. 

ThU  composition  was  borrowed  from  Lucian  (Nigrinus,  G.  36),  who 
likens  the  words  of  philosophers  to  arrows  launched  by  various  archers 
at  the  mark  (the  heart  of  man).  'Some  stretch  their  bow  too  tightty,  and 
their  bolt  does  not  remain  in  the  mark,  but  only  splits  and  wounds  it; 
others  have  no  strength  and  graze  but  the  surface  \  but  the  true  archer 
chooses  an  arrow,  not  too  sharp  and  not  too  blunt,  looks  straight  at  the 
mark,  and  hits  it  so  that  the  arrow  remains  fast\ 

X.  Room.  Entrance  wall ;  137.  School  of  Paolo  Veronese^  John 
the  Baptist  preaching  j  138.  8th.  del  PiombOj  Scourging  of  Christ 
(same  composition  as  In  the  mural  painting  in  S.  Pietro  in  Men- 
torio,  p.  319);  136.  Caravaggio,  Boy  with  fruit.  —  Left  wall: 
101.  School  of  Paolo  Veronese,  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  fishes; 
106.  Palma  Yecchio  (p),  Lucretia;  110.  Caravaggio,  Madonna  and 
St.  Anna;  116.  Bern.  Lieinio  da  Pordenone^  Family  portrait;  119. 
Paris  Bordone,  Satyr  and  Venus.  —  By  the  first  window :  176.  Giov. 
Bellini  (?),  Madonna;  by  the  second  window,  61.  Ouido  Cagnaccij 
Sibyl.  -—Exit  wall :  ^126.  Correggio,  Danae,  one  of  the  artist's  finest 
easel-pictures ;  124.  School  of  Paolo  Veronese,  Venus  with  Cupid 
and  a  satyr;  127.  L.  Bassano,  The  Trinity. 

XI.  Room  (Venetian  School).  Left  wall:  144.  Andrea8chiavone{f^, 
Last  Supper;  **147.  Titian,  *Amor  sagro  e  profane'  or  rather  'Art- 
less and  Sated  Love',  one  of  Titian's  first  great  works,  painted  about 
1508,  under  the  influence  of  Giorgione,  representing  a  favourite 
allegory  of  16th  cent,  painters ;  to  the  right  is  the  charming  figure 
of  Artless  Love,  to  the  left  Sated  Love  (this  figure  injured  by 
restoration);  see  also  p.  331.  —  M,  Valentin,  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son ;  149.  Bonifazio  III.,  Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in  adultery. 

—  Between  the  windows :  166.  Bonifazio.,  Christ  and  his  Disciples. 

—  Right  wall:  163.  Palma  Vecchio  (?),  Madonna  with  saints  and 
donors ;  ♦I 70.  Titian,  Arming  of  Cupid  by  Venus  and  the  Graces, 
painted  about  1560.  —  Entrance-wall:  *186.  Lor.  Lotto,  Portrait; 
♦186.  Bonifazio,  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son ;  ♦ISS.  Titian,  St.  Do- 
menic;  181.  Dosso  Dossi,  Double  portrait;  192.  Lor.  Lotto,  Madonna. 


The  Road  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Pontb  Molle, 
the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  (p.  103),  is  at  first  flanked  by  garden- 
walls.  —  About  72  M.  from  the  gate,  the  Vicolo  dell'  Arco  Oscuro 
diverges  to  the  right.  At  one  corner  of  this  road  rises  the  Casino  of 
Julius  III.,  attributed  to  Jac.  Sansovino  and  Bald.  Peruzzi,  but 
built  about  1560,  now  much  dilapidated  and  not  open  to  visitors. 
About  3  min.  farther  the  Vicolo  leads  to  a  small  piazza,  whence  a 
road  leads  under  the  Arco  Oscuro,  a  long  vaulted  archway  to  the 
Acqua  Acetosa  (p.  335).  A  little  to  the  left,  behind  the  archway, 
lies  the  freq,uented  Osteria  dell'  Arco  Oscuro.  Straight  on  is  the  — 
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Villa  di  Papa  Ginlio,  built  by  Vignola^  with  the  assittanoe  of 
VciM.fi  and  Michael  Angela^  fitted  up  as  a  mnsenm  in  1888.  Ad- 
mission,  see  pp.  126,  127. 

Obouno  Floob,  the  noteworthy  ceiling  of  which  is  tastefully  decorated 
in  stucco  by  Taddeo  ZuccTtero.  Room  to  the  right:  Very  ancient  coffin,  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  tree-trunk,  found  in  1889  near  Gabii ;  coarse  early  Italic 
earthenware.  —  Room  to  the  left:  Terracotta  wall-coverings  from  the 
Etruscan  temples  of  ancient  Falerii  (p.  69),  freely  restored.  —  In  the 
Arched  Passage  to  the  left  is  the  staircase  to  the  — 

FiBBT  Floor,  the  chief  exhibits  on  which  are  objects  discovered  at 
Falerii.  A  plan  is  exhibited  of  the  excavations,  which  have  brought  to 
light  the  two  temples  mentioned  at  p.  70  and  the  necropolis. 

/.  Room.  Earliest  period  of  Falerii  (before  the  6th  cent.  B.C.),  in 
which  Greek  art  is  unknown  and  importations  from  the  East  scanty.  The 
coffins  of  hollowed  tree-trunks,  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  wall,  should  be 
observed.  In  the  central  glass* case  is  a  bronze  cinerary  urn  in  the  form 
of  a  house.  The  earthenware,  bronze  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.  are  so  far 
as  possible  arranged  as  they  were  found  in  the  tombs. 

//.  Hall,  Period  of  the  Greek  importations,  about  590*350  B.C.  Vases 
with  black  and  with  red  figures,  including  (in  the  central  glass-case). 
*  Vessel  in  the  form  of  an  Astragal,  with  lions,  a  genius,  and  a  Tfike,  made 
according  to  the  inscription,  by  a  certain  Syriskos.  Also,  Hercules  slaying 
the  Nemeean  lion;  Hercules  and  Hippolyta^  cratera  with  the  death  of 
Priam;  Actseon.  Fine  bronze  vessels.  —  The  interesting  ceiling-paintings 
and  frieze  in  this  room  exhibit  views  of  Rome  in  the  16th  century. 

///.  Room.  Imitations  of  Greek  art,  from  the  4th  cent,  down  to  the 
destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Romans,  in  241  B.C.  One  of  the  vases  is 
inscribed  in  Latin  ^Oanumede^  Diespiter^  Oupito,  Minerva''.  On  two  of  the 
drJnklng-bowls  is  the  Faliscan  inscription  ^Foied  rino  pipafo^  era  earefo 
(perhaps  =  'hodie  vinum  bibo,  eras  carebo^).  Large  vessel  with  silver  glaze,  etc. 

/.  Cabinet.  From  ihe  Tomb  of  a  Priestess  found  near  Todi  (p.  57) :  gold 
ornaments,  gems,  remains  of  the  golden  ornamentation  of  a  dress,  trans- 
ferred to  modern  cloth;  fine  bronze  ewer  with  a  griffin  as  handle.  — 
//.  Cabinet.  Terracotta  figures  from  the  temples  at  Falerii,  including  a 
^Statue  of  Apollo,  of  striking  beauty;  edging-tiles  with  Medosse ;  small  groups 
of  Greek  workmanship,  etc.  —  In  the  Arched  Corridor  of  this  floor  are 
similar  objects  trom  the  neighbourhood  of  Falerii:  terracottas,  bronze 
weapons,  and  ornaments,  mostly  corresponding  to  the  articles  of  the  earlier 
Faliscan  period.  —  We  now  return  and  descend  to  the  — 

Court,  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  a  fall  size  Model  of  an  Etruscan  Temple, 
the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  in  1889  at  Alatri,  in  the  district  of 
the  Hernici.  —  The  pleasing  and  somewhat  baroque  Founttiin,  with  a  small 
sunken  basin  in  the  E.  colonnade  of  the  main  court,  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  Vignola  and  Ammanati  from  a  design  by  Vasari. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  road  to  the  Ponte  MoUe,  from  which, 
5  min.  beyond  the  Vlcolo  dell'  Arco  Oscuro,  a  road  diverges  on  the 
same  side  (right)  to  the  Parco  Reglna  Margherita  mentioned  helow. 
A  few  minutes  to  the  right  of  the  street  is  an  iron  railing  enclosing 
the  remains  of  the  4th  cent.  Basilica  of  St,  Valentine,  excavated  in 
1888.  Behind  it  is  tlie  entrance  to  its  catacombs. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  little  church  of  ^.  Andrea,  founded 
by  Julius  III.  in  commemoration  of  his  deliverance  from  the  Germans 
in  1527,  erected  by  Vignola  in  an  admirable  Renaissance  style.  A 
little  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  to  the  right,  is  a  second  Chapel  of 
S.  Andrea,  erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where  he  met  the  head 
of  St.  Andrew,  when  brought  hither  from  the  Peloponnesus  in  1462. 
In  the  interior  is  a  statue  of  St,  Andrew  by  Paolo  Romano  (1463). 
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We  then  cross  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  HoUe ,  which  was  con- 
stmcted  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  Pons  Milvius,  oi  Mulvius^ 
built  by  the  Censor  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus  in  B.C.  109.  The  four 
central  arches  are  antique.  The  last  thorough  restoration  took  place 
in  1805,  when  the  superstructure  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
designed  by  Valadier^  was  added. 

Beyond  the  Ponte  Molle  are  several  frequented  Osterie  near  the 
tramway-terminus  (p.  327).  —  The  road  divides.  The  branch  to  the 
left  is  the  Via  Cassia  (see  p.  389) ;  that  to  the  right,  near  the  river, 
is  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  103);  while  to  the  extreme  left  is  the  road 
coming  from  the  Porta  Angelica  (see  below). 

From  the  Via  Flaminia,  a  road  diverges  to  the  left,  after  about  85  min., 
to  the  Val  di  Pustino,  with  a  pictaresquely  situated  farm.  To  the  right 
of  the  road  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb,  named  Tor  di  Quinio. 
About  3M.  from  the  Ponte  Holle  the  Via  Flaminia  crosses  the  Valehettay 
the  ancient  Oremera  (p.  391),  a  brook  descending  from  Veii.  Beyond  the 
Tiber  lies  Gastel  Oiubileo,  the  ancient  Fidente  (p.  339).  About  1  U.  farther 
on  the  road  reaches  the  (kuale  di  Prima  Porta,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
imperial  Villa  of  Livia*  or  A.d  OatUnat^  where  the  statue  of  Augustus  (now 
in  the  Vatican,  p.  806)  was  found.  A  room  with  admirably  preserved 
mural  paintings,  representing  a  garden  with  trees,  plants,  and  birds,  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  is  particularly  interesting  (1/2  fr.).  The  remains  of 
another  -villa  were  lound  in  1892  in  the  adjoining  Fondo  Piacentinii  with 
a  fine  mosaio  pavement  in  the  Egyptian  style.  —  J^ot  far  from  Prima 
Porta  is  a  station  of  the  ancient  road,  called  8axa  Rubra;  here,  in  the 
plain  by  the  river,  Maxentius  was  defeated  in  312  by  Constantine  fighting 
under  the  sign  of  the  cross  (4abarum^).  Maxentius  was  drowned  in  the 
Tiber. at  the  Ponte  Molle. 

We  may  return  firom  the  Ponte  Molle  either  by  the  Acqua  Acetosa 
or  by  the  Villa  Madama.  The  former  route,  commanding  fine  views 
of  the  Sabine  Mts.  and  of  Mt.  Soracte  on  the  left,  diverges  to  the 
E.  ftom  the  high-road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately 
beyond  the  bridge.  It  follows  the  river-bank  and  reaches  (iy2  M.) 
the  Aoqua  Aoetosa,  the  mineral  water  of  which  is  much  esteemed. 
The  well-house,  designed  by  Bernini,  was  erected  under  Alexan- 
der VII.  in  1661.  Thence  we  foUow  the  road  through  the  Parco 
Begina  Margherita,  a  promenade  on  the  Monte  Parioli  begun  some 
years  ago  and  still  unfinished,  to  either  the  Porta  del  Popolo  or 
the  Porta  Salaria  (pp.  389,  336). 

From  the  Ponte  Molle  the  ^Via  di  Porta  Angelica'  follows  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  from  it,  after  3/4  M.,  a  road  diverges  to 
the  right  (before  the  railway)  to  (y2M.)  the  Villa  Kadama,  situated 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Monte  Mario,  The  villa  was  erected  by  Qiulio 
Romano  from  RaphaeVa  designs  for  Card.  Giulio  de-  Medici ,  after- 
wards Clement  VII.,  and  subsequently  came  into  possession  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name  (comp.  p.  183).  It  next  belonged  to  the  Farnese  family, 
and  then  to  the  kings  of  Naples.  The  villa  was  at  one  time  import- 
ant as  a  model  for  the  arrangement  of  gardens  in  Italy,  but  is 
now  much  neglected.  It  contains  a  picturesque ,  overgrown  foun- 
tain-basin,  and  a  fine  *Loggia  with  mouldings  and  half-effaced 
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frescoes  executed  after  1520  by  Oiulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da 
Udine  (always  open;  entrance  on  the  N.W.  side).  Beantifal  view 
in  front  of  the  villa.  —  We  return  to  the  Via  di  Porta  Angelica, 
and  passing  the  harracks  (easenne ;  PI.  I,  7)  reach  the  Ponte  Mar- 
gherita  (PI.  1, 14 ;  p.  133)  in  about  %  hr. 

Monte  Mario  was  anciently  named  Clivua  Ctmuu,  in  the  middle 
ages  Monte  MalOj  and  its  present  name  is  derived  from  Mario  Mel- 
lini ,  the  owner  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  lY.  of  the  Villa  Mellini  on  the 
summit.  This  villa  is  now  included  in  the  Forte  Monte  MariOf  and 
visitors  therefore  require  a  permesso  (to  be  obtained  at  Via  Pilotta 
24,  next  the  Pal.  Colonna,  p.  174).  Beautifal  view  firom  the  top. 

The  Villa  Mellini  and  the  fort  are  about  2  M.  from  the  Porta  Angelica 
by  the  Via  Leone  IV.  and  the  Via  Trionfale  (comp.  PI.  I,  6,  4,  1),  If  we 
follow  the  road  for  >/4  H.  more,  passing  the  charch  of  8.  Onqfrio  (on  the 
right),  and  then  take  the  field-ro&d  leading  back  towards  the  left,  we  reach 
the  Valle  deW  Inferno^  a  deep  ravine  overgrown  with  cork- trees,  over 
which  we  obtain  a  charming  peep  of  the  dome  of  B.  Peter^s,  framed  by  the 
Alban  Mountains. 

b.  From  the  Porta  fklaria. 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo  to  the  Porta  Salaria.  p.  189,  and 
No.  12.  p.  2  of  the  Appendix.  —  From  the  Porta  Salaria  to  the  Ponie  8a. 
lario,  2M.  —  From  the  Ponte  Salaro  to  the  Vilia  Spada  (Fidense),  2Vs  K. 

The  Porta  Salaria  (PI.  I,  26),  which  has  been  restored  since  the 
bombardment  of  20th  Sept.,  1870  (p.  339),  is  the  starting  point  of 
the  Via  Salaria^  a  very  ancient  road,  which  quits  Rome  by  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber  and  then  turns  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  The 
restoration  of  the  gate  brought  to  light  a  well-preserved  ancient 
monument  in  peperino,  resembling  that  of  Bibulus  (p.  165). 

On  the  Via  Salaria  road,  to  the  right,  ^4  ^>  ^™  ^^^  S'^t  1^ 
the  — 

*yiUa  Albani,  founded  in  1760  by  Card.  AUse.  Albani,  and 
embellished  with  admirable  works  of  art  with  the  ooH>peration  of 
the  famous  German  archieologist  Winckelmann,  who  was  a  friend 
of  the  founder.  Napoleon  I.  sent  294  of  the  statues  to  Paris,  which 
on  their  restitution  in  1815  were  sold  there  by  Card.  Giuseppe  Albani, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  transport ;  some  of  them  now  adorn  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich.  The  villa  was  purchased  in  1866  by  Prince 
Torlonia  and  now  belongs  to  Don  Oiulio  Torlonia, 

Three  paths  bordered  with  hedges  diverge  firom  the  entrance 
(adm.  only  by  introduction;  pp.  126,  127);  that  In  the  centre  leads 
to  a  circular  space  with  a  column  in  the  middle,  and  then  to  a  terrace 
vdth  a  fountain  whence  we  see  before  us  three  edifices  built  by  O. 
Marchiowne:  to  the  left  the  Casino  with  the  galleries  on  eaoh  side; 
opposite  the  soncalled  Bigliardo,  a  small  building  flanked  with  cy- 
presses; on  the  right  the  crescent-shaped  ^CksffV, 

I.  Oasiko.  Orannd  Floor.  Vkstibulb.  In  the  six  niebes:  64.  Tiberius 
0)s  59.  L.  Verus;  64.  Tn^an.  Farther  on,  on  the  other  sido  of  the  an- 
teroom to  the  staircase  mentioned  below :  72.  M.  Aurelius  \  Tl.  Antoninus 
Pius;  82.  Hadrian.  In  the  centre,  61.  Sitting  female  figure  (Faustina); 
o6.  Circular  Ara  with  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  three  Horse;  74.  An- 
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other  with  female  torch-bearer  and  the  Seasons  ^  79.  Sitting  female  figure 
(perhaps  the  elder  Agrippina).  By  the  pillars  on  the  left  and  right  are 
hermee :  by  the  first  on  the  right ,  62.  Hermes ;  by  the  5th  on  the  left,  68. 
Female,  and  on  the  right,  67.  Male  double  herma ;  by  the  7th  on  the  right, 
80.  Euripides.  —  We  now  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  Vestibule  and 
enter  the  Atsio  dslla  Gabiatidb,  to  the  left :  16, 24.  Two  canephorse,  found 
between  Frascati  and  Monte  Porzio  (baskets  new).  In  the  centre,  19.  Carya- 
tide,  by  the  Athenians  Criton  and  Nicolaut  (the  names  engraved  on  the 
back  of  the  vessel),  found  in  1766  near  the  CsBcilia  Metella;  on  the  pedestal,  *20. 
so-called  Gapaneus  struck  by  lightning.  In  the  Gaixxkt  adjacent,  on  the  left: 
hermsB;  the  third  to  the  right,  45.  Scipio  African  us;  to  the  left,  29.  Epicurus. 
FVom  the  vestibule  we  pass  through  a  small  ante-room  on  the  left  to 
the  Staiboasb.  In  front  of  the  staircase  Qeft),  9.  Boma  sitting  on  trophies 
(relief).  Adjacent,  11.  Belief  of  a  butcher's  shop.  On  the  staircase,  reliefs : 
on  the  first  landing,  (r.)  885.  Death  of  17iobe's  Children ;  (1.)  889.  Philoctetes 
in  Lemnos  (?)  \  third  landing,  above,  898,  899.  Dancing  Bacchantes. 

Upper  Floor  (when  closed,  visitors  ring;  Vs  fi**)* 

I;  Sai^a  Ovalx.  In  the  centre,  905.  Apollo  on  the  tripod ,  with  his  feet 
on  the  omphalos.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  906.  Statue  of  a  youth  by  Ste- 
phono* ,  a  pupil  of  Pasiteles  (p.  xlviii).  Opposite :  *916.  Gupid  bending  his 
bow,  perhaps  a  copy  of  Lysippus..  —  On  the  right  — 

II.  Gallxbia  Gbandb,  the  principal  saloon  (on  the  ceiling  Apollo, 
Mnemosyne,  and  the  Muses,  painted  by  Baph,  Mengt).  In  the  niches  of  the 
entrance- wall :  *1012.  Pallas,  and  1019.  Zeus.  Beliefs  (over  the  door) :  1004. 
Ax>ollo,  Diana  I  Leto  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  (archaistic  choragic 
victory  relief).  Then  to  the  left,  1013.  A  youth  with  his  horse,  from  a 
tomb  near  Tivoli;  right,  1018.  Antoninus  Pius  with  Pax  and  Boma.  The  eight 
fragments  of  mosaic  at  the  sides  of  this  door  and  that  of  the  balcony ,  and 
in  the  four  corners,  are  fbr  the  most  part  antique.  — •  By  the  left  wall :  1020. 
Two  women  sacrificing;  to  the  right,  1007.  Dancing  Bacchante.  By  the 
window- wall:  1005.  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides;  1009.  Daedalus  and  Icarus. 
Beautiful  view  fh>m  the  balcony  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  and  Monte  Gavo  (p.  870). 

To  THB  Bight  of  the  main  saloon :  HI.  First  Boom.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece:  *10S1.  Mercury  leading  Eurydice  back  to  Hades,  Orpheus  having 
broken  the  conditions  of  her  liberation ;  an  Attic  relief  of  a  period  soon 
after  Phidias,  an  exquisite  example  of  the  noble  simplicity  and  calmdignity 
for  which  ancient  art  is  so  justly  celebrated.  —  Hermae :  by  the  entrance- 
wall  ,  (1.)  *1034.  Theophrastus ;  window-wall,  Q.)  1036.  Hippocrates ;  wall  of 
the  egress,  (r.)  1040.  Socrates.  —  IV.  Second  Boom.  Wall  of  the  entrance, 
on  the  left :  35.  Pinturieehio  (?) ,  Madonna  with  SS.  Lawrence  and  Sebastian 
on  the  left,  St.  James  and  the  donor  on  the  right;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
45.  Lunette  by  Cotignola:  Dead  Ghrist  with  mourning  angels.  Bear  wall: 
36.  Nieeold  (Alunno)  da  Foligno^  Altar-piece:  Madonna  and  Saints  (1475). 
Wall  of  the  egress :  *d7.  Pietro  Perugino^  a  picture  In  six  sections :  Joseph 
and  Mary  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  Crucifixion,  Annunciation,  Saints  (1491). 
—  V.  Third  Boom.  Wall  of  the  entrance :  (1.)  49.  Van  dtr  Wtrff^  Descent 
from  the  Gross.  Bear  wall :  66.  Tan  Dfci,  Ghrist  on  the  Gross.  Opposite 
the  entrance,  69.  Salaino.,  Madonna. 

To  THB  Lbvt  of  the  principal  saloon :  VI.  First  Boom.  Over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, '*994.  the  celebrated  kelitf  of  Antinous^  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian, 
the  only  sculpture  brought  back  from  Paris  in  1815.  Entrance-wall :  *997. 
Female  faun  playing  the  flute.  —  VII.  Second  Boom.  To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance :  980.  Archaic  Greek  relief  from  a  tomb.  Bear  wall :  *985.  Greek  relief 
in  the  best  style,  a  group  of  combatants,  found  in  1764  near  S.  Vito,  from  a 
tomb.  Below  It :  9w.  l^ocession  of  Hermes,  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Artemis 
(archaistic  style).  By  the  window  to  the  left,  970.  Archaic  statue  of  Pallas, 
found  near  Orte ;  on  the  right,  975.  Archaic  Venus.  Wall  of  egress,  on  the 
left:  991.  Greek  tomb-relief  (half  of  it  modem).  —  VIII.  Third  (comer) 
Boom:  21.  BolbHniT)^  Portrait  (freely  retouched),  1527;  20.  RapTiael^  So- 
called  Foraarina,  a  copy  (p.  143);  *18,  *17.  Cfiulio  Romano^  coloured  designs 
(in  oils,  on  paper)  for  the  frescoes  from  the  myth  of  Psyche  in  the  Pal.  del 
T^  at  Mantua.  —  IX.  Fourth  Boom.    In  front  of  the  window :  *965.  JEsop, 
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perhaps  after  Ljfsippiu^  the  head  delicately  characteristic.  In  the  niche 
in  the  entrance  -  wall ,  d52.  Apollo  Sauroctunus,  after  PraxiUlei.  Opposite, 
933.  Famese  Hercules,  a  small  copy  in  bronze.  Window -wall  x>d  the 
right,  (r.)  942.  Small  statue  of  Diogenes.  Exit- wall,  (1.)  *907.  Small 
relief  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Hercules  ^  on  the  pillars  at  the  sides  a  record  of 
his  exploits  is  inscribed  (resembling  the  Tabula  Iliaca  in  the  Capitol,  p.  211). 
—  X.  Boom  with  pictures  of  inferior  value.  —  XI.  Boom  with  tapestry. 
Betuming  to  the  oval  saloon,  we  again  descend  to  the  — 
Ground  Floor,  and  inspect  the  other  wing  of  the  vestibule.  Here,  at 
the  extremity  to  the  left,  corresponding  to  the  Atrio  della  Cariatide,  is  the : 

I.  Atbio  dxlla  OitrNONB.    91,  97.  two  Canephorse;  93.  So-called  Juno.  — 

II.  Oallkbt.  In  the  niches,  'lOS.  Bacchante  with  Nebris;  ♦106.  Satyr 
with  tiie  young  Bacchus.  Some  of  the  hermee  by  the  pillars  are  fine,  but 
arbitrarily  named.  —  In  a  straight  direction :  III.  Stanza  della  Golokna 
(generally  closed,  fee  25  c.).  Antique  columns  of  variegated  alabaster,  found 
at  the  Marmorata  (p.  243).  On  the  left,  *131.  Sarcophagus  with  the  Nuptials 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis  \  above,  four  sarcophagus-reliefs ;  on  the  left,  135.  Hip- 
poly  tus  and  Pheedra ;  over  the  egress,  139.  Bape  of  Proserpine ;  on  the  right, 
141.  Bacchanalian  procession ;  over  the  entrance,  140.  Death  of  Alcestis.  — 
IV.  Passage :  Bearded  Bacchus  (archaisfic)*  -^  V.  Stanza  dellb  Tebraoottb. 
By  the  left  wall,  close  to  tilie  entrance:  146.  Greek  tomb-relief;  147.  Greek 
votive  relief.  Beyond  the  door:  157.  Love-sick  Polyphemus  and  Cupid;  161. 
Diogenes  and  Alexander.  Opposite  the  entrance,  164.  Dsedalus  and  Icarus, 
in  rosso  antico.  Below,  165.  Ancient  landscape-picture.  On  the  right  wall, 
171.  Mask  of  a  river-god ;  to  the  left  of  it,  169.  Bacchus  pardoning  captive 
Indians,  once  in  the  possession  of  Winckelmann  ;  to  the  right  of  l^e  mask, 
and  on  the  entrance -wall,  several  fine  reliefs  in  terracotta.  —  VI.  Boom. 
In  the  centre,  Leda  with  the  swan.  —  VII.  Boom.  Above  the  entrance-door, 
Bacchanalian  procession  of  children,  from  Hadrian's  Villa,  in  pavonazzetto, 
or  speckled  marble;  left,  statue  of  a  recumbent  river-god;  right,  Theseus 
with  the  Minotaur,  found  near  Genzano  in  1740.  — •  VIII.  Boom.  Belief 
in  the  first  window  to  the  left,  the  God  of  Sleep.  —  The  exit  here  is 
generally  closed.  • 

An  avenue  of  oaks,  flanked  with  eipyi  (tombstones),  leads  from 

the  last-named  apartments  of  the  Casino  to  the  —  ' 

II.  BiGLlABDO,  containing  a  few  unimportant  antiques,  and  to  the  — 

III.  Gaff^.  In  the  semicircular  Hall,  to  the  left:  594.  Henna  of  Alci- 
biades;  (1.)  604.  Statue  of  Mars;  (1.)  610.  Herma  of  Chrysippus ;  612.  Apollo 
reposing ;  628.  Caryatide.  Farther  on,  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  saloon  :  (1.) 
on  a  detached  column,  721.  Homer.  Adjacent,  725.  Caryatide  i  (r.)  by  the 
3rd  pillar,  737.  Mask  of  Poseidon.  Obliquely  opposite,  (1.)  744.  Archaic 
Greek  purtrait-head,  Pericles  (?),  or  perhaps  Pisistratus;  (1.)  749.  Sta^ 
tue,  called  Sappho,  perhaps  Geres.  —  We  now  return  to  the  midd  e  of 
the  hall  and  enter  the  Antb-Boom.  Here,  in  the  section  to  the  right, 
711.  Iris  descending;  (1.)  706.  Theseus  with  iEthra.  In  the  section  to  the 
left,  641.  Marsyas  bound  to  the  tree;  00  639.  Belief  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 
Also  several  statues  of  comic  actors.  —  In  the  Saloon  (26-60  c),  in  the 
niche  to  the  left  of  the  door,  662.  Libera  with  a  fawn.  Below,  663.  Mosaic 
with  meeting  of  seven  physicians  or  mathematicians.  Corresponding  to 
the  latter,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  696.  Mosaic,  liberation  of  Hesione  by 
Hercules.  To  the  right  of  the  balcony-door,  688.  Ibis ,  in  rosso  antico ; 
684.  Atlas ,  bearer  of  the  Zodiac ;  GO  678.  Boy  with  large  comic  mask ; 
676.  Colossal  head  of  Serapis,  in  green  basalt. 

Before  entering  the  hall  of  the  Cafffe,  we  may  descend  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  left,  leading  to  its  basement.  Fragments  of  sculpture  are  here  'built 
into  the  walls,  and  a  few  Egyptian  statues  are  placed  in  a  hall.  In  the 
centre:  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  gray  granite;  (r.)  the  lion-headed  goddess 
Pasht;  (1.)  statue  of  a  king,  in  black  granite;  sphinjces.  On  a  fountain  in 
front  of  the  hall :  reclining  Amphitrite ;  on  the  left  and  right  two  excellent 
colossal  hermee  of  Tritons. 

The  Gabden  also  contains  many  antique  statues ,  among  which 
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the  colossal  basts  of  Titus  on  the  left ,  and  Trajan  on  the  right, 
below  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Casino,  deserve  mention.  We  may 
now  return  by  the  avenue  of  evergreen  oaks,  which  is  entered  by  an 
arch  at  the  end  of  the  left  gallery  of  the  Casino.  In  the  centre  of 
the  avenue  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winekelmcmn  (p.  336),  by  E.  Wolff, 
erected  by  order  of  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria.  — An  annexe  of  the  villa, 
in  the  Via  Salaria,  contains  a  Collection  of  Plaster  CastSj  formed 
by  Prince  Torlonia. 

The  Via  Solaria  passes  farther  on  through  a  new  quarter  with 
unattractive  lofty  houses,  most  of  which  are  still  unfinished  although 
already  in  dilapidation.  About  Y2  M.  beyond  the  Villa  Albani  a 
broad  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  Parco  Regina  Margherita 
(to  the  Acqua  Aoetosa  about  1  M.,  p.  336).  Still  1/2  M.  farther  on 
is  the  Osteria  di  Filomarino ,  whence  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained, 
especially  towards  evening,  of  S.  Agnese  and  S.  Costanza.  On  the 
hill  to  the  left  is  the  Fortezza  Antemne.  Thence  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  several  avenues  are  to  be  laid  out  in  connection  with  the 
new  promenade  and  continued  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  Via  Nomentana. 

The  Via  Salaria  reaches  the  Anio  about  2M.  from  the  city-gate. 
The  PoxLte  Salario  over  the  Anio ,  several  times  destroyed  and  re- 
newed, and  again  blown  up  during  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi  in 
1867 ,  has  preserved  little  of  the  original  structure.  —  Beyond  the 
bridge  is  an  ancient  tomb,  built  over  in  the  middle  ages. 

About  6  M.  from  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Spada.  From  this  point  to  the 
height  on  the  right  extended  the  ancient  Fidenae,  the  ally  of  Veii  against 
Some,  only  snhdued  after  protracted  struggles.  The  traces  of  the  ancient 
city  are  scarcely  rec  gnisable.  The  fortress  lay  close  to  the  river,  on  the  hill 
wh  ch  is  Ttow  occupied  by  Castel  Oivbileo  (railway-station,  see  p.  71).  The 
summit  (265  ft.)  affords  a  beautifnl  and  extensive  view.  The  castle  was 
erected  by  Honiface  VIII.  in  13(X).  a  year  of  jubilee  (hence  the  name). 

The  road  continues  to  skirt  the  river  in  the  plain,  and  9  M.  from  Home 
reaches  the  CataU  Marcigliana.  The  Fosso  della  Bet'ina,  w1  ich  cro.^ses 
the  road  a  little  farther  on,  has  been  identified  with  the  ancient  AUiay 
which  gave  name  t*>  the  battle  in  which  the  Romans  were  ^ig:  ally  defeated 
by  the  Oanls  on  June  18th,  B.C.  390.  The  actual  battle  field,  however,  w»s 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  AUia.  —  I2V2H. 
BAilway-station  of  MfnUe  Rotondo  (j).  70). 

c.  From  the  Porta  Pia. 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  del  Qnirinale  to  8.  Agnete^  see  p.  160,  and 
No.  4,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix ;  from  the  Piazza  della  Gancelleria  t«>  the  Porta 
Pia^  V'  190  and  K'o.  13,  p.  2  of  ttie  Appx.  t  fn<m  the  Flazza  Cola  di  Bienzo 
to  Porta  pia,  pp.  267,  138  and  No.  15,  p.  2  of  the  Appx.  —  From  the  Porta 
Pia  to  8.  Agne»e  about  V/4  M. ;  thence  to  Ponte  Nomentano  and  Mont  Sacer^ 
to  which  point  most  travellers  will  extend  their  walk,  also  IV4  M. 

The  Porta  Pia  (PI.  1,  29),  famous  in  the  annals  of  1870  for 
the  attack  of  the  Italians  on  Sept.  20th,  was  begun  by  Pins  IV.  from 
designs  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1564.  On  the  outside,  to  the  left,  a 
memorial  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  33  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army 
who  fell  in  the  attack,  marks  the  place  where  the  breach  was  made 
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thTongh  which  the  Italian b  entered  the  city.  To  the  right  of  the  gate 
is  the  old  Porta  Nomentana ,  walled  up  since  1564 ,  which  led  to 
Nomentam  (p.  341).  —  A  new  suburb  is  springing  up  outside  the 
gate,  like  that  adjoining  the  Via  Salaria  (see  p.  339). 

Following  the  main  road,  the  ancient  Via  Nomentanaj  past  the 
VUla  Torlonia  (on  the  right ;  no  admittance),  we  reach,  on  the  left, 
U/4  M.  from  the  gate,  — 

*  8.  Agnese  Faori  le  Mara,  a  chnrch  founded  by  Constantino,  over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Agnes,  and  still  retaining  many  characteristics  of  an 
early-  Christian  basilica  (p.  Ivii).  It  was  re-erected  by  Honorins  I. 
(625-38),  altered  by  Innocent  Yin.  in  1490,  and  restored  by  PinsIX. 
in  1856.    The  principal  festival,  on  21st  Jan.,  is  the  'blessing  of 

the  lambs'  from  whose  wool  the  archiepiscopal  pallia  are  woven. 

We  enter  by  a  gateway,  where,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
residence  of  the  canons,  with  renanants  of  old  frescoes  in  the  corridor  of  the 
ist  floor,  dating  from  1454,  and  including  an  Annunciation.  In  the  Coubt, 
tiirough  a  large  window  to  the  right,  we  observe  a  fresco  painted  in 
commemoration  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  Pius  IX.  on  l5th  April, 
1855.  The  floor  of  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  to  which  his  Holiness 
had  retired  after  mass,  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  cellar 
below,  but  was  extricated  unhurt.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  court,  on 
the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  church,  to  which  a  Staiboask  with  45 
marble  steps  descends.  On  the  walls  of  the  staircase  are  numerous  ancient 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs. 

The  Intkbiob  (best  light  in  the  afternoon)  is  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles  by  16  antique  columns  of  breccia,  porta  santa,  and  pavonazzetto, 
which  support  arches.  Above  the  aisles  and  along  the  wall  of  the  entrance 
are  galleries  with  smaller  columns.  The  Tabernacle  of  1614^  borne  by  four 
fine  columns  of  porphyry,  covers  a  statue  of  St.  Agnes,  in  alabaster,  a  restored 
antique.  In  the  tribune,  Mosaics^  representing  St.  Agnes  between  Popes 
Honorius  I.  and  Symmachus,  dating  from  625-63o,  an  important  illustration 
of  the  transition  to  the  Byzantine  style,  and  an  ancient  episcopal  chair. 
2nd  Chapel  on  the  right:  Head  of  Christ  in  marble,  a  mediocre  work  of 
the  16th  cent.;  also  a  beautiful  inlaid  altar;  above  it  an  excellent  relief 
of  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence ,  of  1490.  In  the '  left  aisle,  over  the  altar 
of  the  chapel,  a  fine  old  fresco,  Madonna  and  Child.  —  The  Cataeombs^ 
to  which  there  is  an  entrance  in  the  left  aisle,  are  shown  by  the  sacristan, 
from  whom  lights  are  also  obtainable  (1  fr. ;  see  p.  360). 

Leaving  the  covered  flight  of  steps  which  descends  to  S.  Agnese, 
and  descending  to  the  right,  we  reach  -^ 

8.  Coitanza  (If  closed ,  apply  to  the  custodian  of  S.  Agnese, 
Va  ^^0>  originally  erected  as  a  monument  by  Gonstantine  to  his 
daughter  Constantia,  but  converted  into  a  church  in  1256.  The 
dome,  70  ft.  in  diameter,  is  borne  by  24  clustered  columns  of  gra- 
nite. A  few  firagments  only  of  the  vestibule  and  the  wall  of  the 
central  part  of  the  edifice  now  exist.  In  the  tunnel-vaulting  of  the 
aisle  are  *  Mosaics  of  the  4th  cent,  on  :a  blue  ground,  with  genii 
gathering  grapes,  in  the  ancient  style,  but  bearing  traces  of  decline. 
The  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  the  saint  (now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
p.  297),  is  similarly  adorned.  The  mosaics  in  the  niches  are  less 
interesting :  Christ  as  the  ruler  of  the  world  with  apostles,  trees, 
and  lambs.  —  The  Coemetermm  Ostrianum,  1/4  M.  from  this  point, 
see  p.  360. 
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AboiLt  2^2  ^-  ^om  the  gate ,  tlie  road  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Fomte  VoMAntaaOy  an  aacient  bridge  which  has  been  frequently 
restored,  surmounted  by  a  tower.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  hill, 
conjectured  to  be  the  Mone  Sacer  rendered  famous  by  the  Secession 
the  Plebsj  at  its  foot  an  osteria.  Pretty  view  from  the  top,  especially 
to  the  E.  oyer  the  winding  course  of  the  Teverone  and  the  pine- 
surrounded  farm  of  Oasal  do'  Pazzi. 

About  4  M.  farther  are  the  Catacombs  of  Alexander  (p.  361). 

A  little  beyond  the  Catacombs,  a  road  to  the  right  diverges  to  Paiom- 
iara  (p.  3*71).  —  The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Mentana,  a  village  belong- 
jug  to  the  Bosgheae  family,  near  the  ancient  Nomtntum^  14  M.  from  Rome, 
known  from  the  battle  that  took  place  here  on  3rd  l^ov.,  1867  (p.  70). 
The  district  is  extremely  bleak,  bat  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  Sabine 
Mts.  From  Mentana  to  Monie  JRotondo  2  H.,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  rail- 
way-station of  the  same  name  is  situated  (p.  70). 

d.  From  the  Porta  8.  Lorenzo. 

Omkibds  from  the  Via  di  8.  Apollinare  (p'  179)  via  the  Piazza  Venezia 
(p.  166)  and  the  PiaBsa  Ouglielmo  Pepe  (p.  1%)  to  the  Arehi  di  S.  Bibiema^ 
see  1^0.  8,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix.  —  Tkajiwat  from  the  Piaeza  delle  Terme 
to  GajniK)  Verano,  see  Tramway-line  No.  3,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix.  —  Bteam 
Tranmay  to  TivoU,,  see  p.  372. 

The  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (PI.  II,  32,  33)  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Porta  Tiburtina,  which  led  to  Tivoli.  The  gateway,  con- 
structed by  the  emperor  Honorius  against  an  arch,  over  which, 
according  to  the  inscription,  passed  the  three  aqueducts  Marcia, 
Tepula,  and  Julia,  is  now  shut.  The  new  road  starts  from  an  opening 
in  the  wall  to  the  S.E.  of  the  gate,  and  presently  joins  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina  (p.  372).  It  is  bounded  by  lofty  new  buildings,  and 
does  not  afford  views  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  until  the  church  is  reached, 
3/4  M.  from  the  gate.  In  the  little  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  a 
Column  with  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  basilica  of  *S.  Lorenzo  Fnori  le  Knra  oocupies  the  spot 
where  Constantino  founded  a  church  on  the  burial-place  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Cyriaca.  In  578  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pelagius  II.  This 
ancient  edifice,  which  was  entered  from  the  E. ,  was  entirely  re- 
modelled by  Honorius  III.  (1216-27),  who  added  the  present 
nave  to  the  ap^e,  and  transferred  the  Jfagade  with  the  porch  to  the 
W.  end.  An  angle  formed  by  the  outer  wails  shows  where  the  new 
part  was  added.  Under  Nicholas  V.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  lastly 
under  Pius  IX.  in  1864-70,  the  church  underwent  extensive  altera- 
tions, and  ihp  older  half  is  now  at  least  partly  freed  from  disfigur- 
ing patchwork.  S.  Lorenzo  is  a  patriarchal  church,  and  one  of  the 
seven  pilgrimage-churches  of  Rome  (p.  xxxii). 

In  1864  the  Facade  was  embellished  with  paintings  resem- 
bling mosaic,  on  a  gold  ground,  representing  the  founders  and 
patrons  of  the  church:  Pelagius  II.,  the  £mp.  Gonstantine,  Ho- 
norius III.,  Pius  IX.,  Sixtus  III.,  and  Hadrian  I.  The  vestibule  is 
borne  by  six  ancient  columns,  above  which  is  an  architrave  with  mo- 
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sales  (St.  Lawrenee  and  Honorius  III.);  it  contains  retoaclied  firescoes 
of  the  13th  cent.,  two  tombs  in  the  form  of  temples,  and  two  rude 
early  Christian  sarcophagi.   The  door-posts  rest  on  lions. 

The  Interior  consists  of  two  parts.  The  anterior  Latbb  Cbuxoh,  which 
chiefly  dates  from  Honokius  III.,  consists  of  nave  and  two  aisles,  separated 
by  22  antique  columns  of  granite  and  cipollino  of  unequal  thiclcness.  On 
the  capital  of  the  8th  column  on  the  right  are  a  f^  and  a  lieard,  and 
it  is  therefore  supposed,  but  withont  authority,  to  hare  been  brought 
from  the  portico  of  Octavia,  where  two  sculptors  Batrachus  (frog)  and  Sauroa 
(lizard)  are  said  to  have  adopted  this  method  of  perpetuating  their  names. 
The  wall  above  the  straight  entablature  was  adorned  in  1870  with  frescoea 
by  Fraeassini  (on  the  right,  history  of  St.  Lawrence*,  on  the  left,  that  of 
St.  Stephen).  The  open  roof  is  gaudily  painted.  The  rich  pavement,  in 
opus  Alexandrinum ,  dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (p.  lix).  Dnder  a  med- 
ieeval  eanopy  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  Barcophagut  with  a  re- 
presentation of  a  wedding,  in  which  in  1256  the  remains  of  Card.  Fieschi, 
nephew  uf  Innocent  IV.,  were  placed.  To  the  right  are  old  frescoes  of 
the  life  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  nave  are  the  two  elevated  ambones,  *that 
to  the  right  (p.  Ivii)  for  the  gospel,  near  which  is  a  wreathed  candelabrum 
for  the  Baster  candle,  that  to  the  left  for  the  epistle  (12th  cent).  On  the 
tidomphal  arch  are  modern  paintings  (resembling  mosaics)  of  the  Madonna 
and  saints.  At  the  extremity  of  the  IS.  aisle  a  flight  of  13  steps,  on  the 
left,  descends  to  a  chapel  and  the  catacombs. 

Adjoining  this  building  of  Honorius  on-  the  E.  is  the  Oldkk  Chukch, 
erected  by  Pelaqitts.  the  pavement  of  which  lies  about  10  ft  lower.  The  raised 
central  space,  to  wiiich  seven  steps  ascend  on  each  side  of  the  Confessio, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Honorius,  who  converted  the  nave  of  the  older 
church  into  a  choir  with  a  crypt  by  laying  a  pavement  halfway  up  the 
columns,  and  caused  the  aisles  to  be  filled  np.  The  rubbish  has  been 
recently  removed,  and  the  original  level  of  the  aisles  exposed  to  view: 
a  flight  of  13  steps  descends  to  it  from  the  prolongation  of  the  aisle  of 
the  anterior  church.  The  church  of  Pelagius,  a  basilica  in  the  style  of 
S.  Agnese  Fuori  (the  only  two  examples  of  churches  with  galleries  at 
Rome),  was  originally  entered  at  the  opposite  (E.)  end.  Twelve  magni- 
ficent fiuted  columns  of  pavonazzetto  with  Corinthian  capitals  (those  of 
the  two  first  are  formed  of  trophies,  on  the  benches  in  front  of  them 
are  medieval  lions)  support  the  straight  entablature,  which  consists  of 
antique  fragments  and  bears  a  gallery  with  graceful  smaller  columns  and 
arches.  On  the  triumphal  arch,  of  which  this  is  the  original  front,  are 
restored  mosaics  of  the  time  of  Pelagius  II.  (618-690;  the  earliest  showing 
traces  of  the  infiuenee  of  the  E.  empire) :  Christ,  right  SS.  Peter,  Lawrence, 
and  Pelagius  \  left  SS.  Paul,  Stephen,  and  Hippolytus.  The  canopy  dates  from 
1148)  its  dome  is  modem.  By  the  wall  at  the  back  is  the  handsome 
episcopal  throne.  —  We  now  descend  the  flight  of  steps  (mentioned  above) 
leading  to  the  aisles  of  the  church  of  Pelagius.  The  nave  of  the  old  church 
is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  crypt,  entered  frnm  above,  partly  by  the 
modern  marble  columns  supporting  the  floor  of  the  above-mentioned  choir. 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  original  church  is  the  Tomb  of  Pius  IX.  (d.  Feb.  7, 
1878).  The  vestibule  is  gorgeously  decorated  with  mosaics,  but  the  tomb 
itself,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  deceased  pope,  is  of  the  plainest 
character,  consisting  of  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  a  niche  painted  like 
those  in  the  catacombs.  An  iron  railing  surrounds  it,  and  numerous 
wreaths  and  votive  offerings  hang  on  the  walls. 

The  handsome  Romanesque  Oloiatera  {Chiosiro;  generally  closed)  contain 
numerous  fragments  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  built  into  tbe  walls ;  in 
the  corner  to  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus 
adorned  with  the  triumphal  procession  of  Cybele. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Campo  Verano ,  an  extensive  cem- 
etery, opened  in  1837,  and  repeatedly  enlarged  since.  By  the 
entrance  are  colossal  figures  of  Silence,  Charity,  Hope,  and  Medlta- 
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tion.  Among  the  nnmeious  handsome  monuments  are  one  com- 
memorating the  Battle  of  Montana  (p.  70),  with  appropriate  uiscrlp- 
tions,  and  another  (with  marble  statue)  to  the  poetess  Erminia  Fua- 
Fuslnato  (d.  1876),  by  Oalletti,  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cem- 
etery is  less  interesting  than  those  in  several  other  Italian  towns. 
Fine  view  of  the  mountains  and  the  Oampagna  from  the  hlgh&r 
part  of  the  cemetery ,  reached  by  several  flights  of  steps. 

e.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

Two  roads  issue  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  (Ph  II,  34;  p.  166): 
to  the  left  the  Via  Praenestina,  to  the  right  the  Via  Labicana. 

The  ancient  Via  Pkabnbstina,  or  Palestrina  road  (p.  380),  to 
the  left,  is  little  frequented.  About  1  M.  from  the  gate  the  vineyard- 
walls  cease.  Numerous  ruins  of  tombs  on  the  right  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  route ,  which,  lying  higher,  affords  a  freer 
view  than  the  present  lower  level  of  the  road,  and  may  be  reached 
by  crossing  the  fields.  About  2^/2  M.  from  the  city-gate  is  the  Tor 
do'  SoMavi ,  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  extensive  edifice,  referred  to 

the  time  of  Diocletian  by  the  brick-stamps  found  here. 

First,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a  Hexagonal  Structure^  almost  entirely 
fallen  to  decay.  A  column  in  the  centre  and  the  additional  erection  on 
the  summit,  both  mediseval,  impart  a  fi;rotesque  appearance  to  the  place. 
—  Farther  on  is  a  Circular  Bttilding  with  niches  and  dome,  used  in  the 
middle  ages  as  a  church ,  with  now  nearly  obliterated  frescoes  ^  below, 
entered  from  the  back,  is  a  vault  supported  by  strong  pillars  in  the  centre. 
Both  these  buildings  are  supposed  to 'have  belonged  to  baths.  —  Among 
the  extensive  ruins  on  the  right  of  the  road  are  a  few  Columbaria  (p.  218). 

The  Via  CoUatina ,  diverging  here  to  the  left ,  skirts  the  Acqua 
Vergine  and  leads  to  Lunghezza  (p.  371).  —  Beyond  this  point  the 
Via  Prssnestina  offers  little  of  interest,  except  the  continuous 
view  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  Via  Praenestina,  31/2  M.  from  the  gate,  are  the  ruins  of  Tor 
tre  Teste  and  Tor  Sapiema^  the  so-called  Villa  0/  the  Oordiani,  About  3V'i  M. 
farther  on  the  road  crosses  the  Fosso  di  Ponte  di  Nona  by  an  ancient  bridge 
of  seven  arches.  ITear  the  Osteria  delp  OeOj  2  U,  farther  on,  to  the  left 
of  the  road ,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oabii,  on  the  bank  of  the  drained 
Logo  di  Castiglione.  Some  ruins  are  visible  near  the  conspicuous  tower 
of  CasHglione^  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  hewn  stone  remains 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Qabina. 

At  the  Osteria  dell*  Osa  the  ancient  Via  Preenestina  turned  to  the  right 
towards  (6  M.)  Gallicano  (see  below),  but  the  modern  road  bends  to  the  N.E. 
and  forks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  left  arm  leading  to  the  Via 
Tiburtina,   which  it  reaches  at  the  Ponte  Lucano  (p.  372),  the  right  arm, 

gassing  Corcolle  and  Ptuterano^  to  Oallicano  (10  M.  fr(tm  the  Osteria  deir 
'sa).  The  ancient  and  modern  roads  unite  just  before  the  last-named 
8 lace  at  the  Osteria  di  Cavamonte^  the  name  of  which  recalls  the  cutting, 
3  ft.  deep ,  made  for  the  old  road  in  the  tufa  rock.  The  Aqua  Claudia 
(p.  166)  passes  over  it.  The  road  finally  leads  past  the  monastery  of  8, 
Patiore  to  (5V»  M.)  Palestrina  (p.  SfeO). 

The  road  leading  to  the  right  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  an- 
cient Via  Labioana,  now  called  Via  Casilina,  is  more  frequented 
than  the  preceding.  On  this  road,  I3/4  M.  from  the  gate,  are 
situated  the  remains  of  the  octagonal  Tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
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whose  sarcopliagns  found  here  is  now  preserved  In  the  Vatican 
.  297).  The  building,  which  has  been  fitted  np  as  a  small  ehnrch 
88.  Pietro  t  Mareellino;  catacombs,  see  p.  360),  is  named  Torre 
Pignattara  from  the  'pignatte\  or  earthenware  vessels  used  for  the 
sake  of  lightness  in  the  constraction  of  the  ranlting,  as  was  cus- 
tomary during  the  empire ;  It  Is  otherwise  uninteresting. 

About  8  M.  from  the  gate,  near  the  Amto  dellm  Catena »  is  a  modem 
aqueduct,  the  Aequa  Feliet  (p.  144).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  remains 
of  the  arches  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Alexandrina,  A  lake  now  drained,  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  JUontt  Falcone^  is  supposed  to  be 
^he  famous  take  BegUhu^  where  the  Romans  defeated  the  Latins  (B.  O.  496). 

f.  Vxom  the  Porta  8.  GxovaimL 

Ommibdsbb  and  Teamwatb  to  the  Lateral  ^  comp.  p.  052.  From  the 
gate  to  the  Tombe  2V4  M.  (driving  practicable  all  the  way).  •—  From  this 
point  we  may  cross  the  meadows  to  Porta  Furha  (Va  H.))  and  thus  combine 
the  two  excursions.  Those  who  are  driving  shotild  order  tiieir  carriage 
to  meet  them  at  Porta  Fnrba. 

From  the  Porta  8.  Qiovanni  (see  p.  264,  and  comp.  PI.  Ill,  31) 
runs  the  road  leading  to  the  Alban  Mts.,  dividing  at  the  Trattoria 
Baldinotti,  a  few  min .  from  the  gate,  into  the  Frascati  road  (to  the 
left)  and  the  Marino  and  Albano  road  (to  the  right).  The  latter, 
known  as  the  Via  Appia  Nuova,  after  about  1  M.  from  the  gate, 
intersects  the  ancient  Via  Latina,  which  began  at  the  former  Porta 
Latina  (p.  248),  enters  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  (p.  388)  between 
the  Alban  and  the  Sabine  Mts. ,  and  ends  at  Capua.  Like  the  Via 
Appia  and  the  other  roads  emerging  from  Rome,  it  was  bordered  by 
tombs  on  both  sides. 

We  follow  the  Via  Latina,  cross  the  branch-line  to  Albano 
(p.  365;  near  the  divergence  of  the  Via  Metella,  pp.347,  349),  and 
in  6  min.  reach  two  Ancient  Tombs,  interesting  on  account  of  their 
tasteful  decorations.    The  custodian  is  on  the  spot  from  noon  to 

sunset,  except  in  midsummer  (fee  V2  ^^'  j  ^^r  a  party  1  ft*.). 

The  1st  Tokb,  Tomba  dei  Valerii,  to  the  right  of  the  road ,  with  the 
two  recently-restored  Bdman  pilasters,  consisted  of  an  ailterior  court  and 
subterranean  tomb,  over  which  rose  the  now  re-erected  sacellom  with 
two  columns.  The  interior  of  the  chamber  is  decorated  with  interesting 
reliefs  in  stucco:  sea-monsters,  nymphs,  and  genii. 

The  2nd  Tomb,  Tomba  dei  PaneraUiy  under  a  shed  opposite,  contains 
in  its  single  chamber  landscapes  framed  in  stucco  ornaments  and  four 
stucco  reliefs  (Judgment  of  Paris,  Alcestis,  Priam  and  Achilles,  Hercules 
playing  the  lyre  before  Bacchus  and  IMinerva).  The  ^Pancratii'*  were  one 
of  the  burial  societies  common  in  the  3rd  and  4th  cent.,  but  the  plan  and 
arrangements  of  the  tomb  prove  that  it  dates  from  the  2nd  century. 

The  other  tombs  are  interesting  only  for  their  brick  ornamentation 
(Corinthian  pilaster- capitals  and  cornices). 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  the  foundations  of  a  Baiiliea^  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen  in  the  6th  cent.,  have  been  excavated.  It  is  now  stirrounded 
by  a  wall,  of  which  the  custodian  of  the  tombs  keeps  the  key. 

A  side-road  crossing  the  railway-line  leads  hence  in  a  few  min. 
back  to  the  Via  Appia  Nuova.  To  the  E.  of  the  latter  appear  the 
cold  mineral-baths  of  Acqua  8anta.  The  railway-station  of  Tavolato 
(p.  365)  lies  on  the  Via  Appia  Nuova ,  1/4  M.  farther  on.  —  The 
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best  cross-route  from  the  Via  Latina  to  the  Via  Appia  Antica  is  the 
Via  MeUUa^  mentioned  above  and  on  pp.  347,  349). 

PoBTA  FuBBA.    This  excursion  of  2-3  hrs.  is  pleasanter  than  many 

others,  as  the  view  is  obstmcted  by  walls  for  short  distances  only  (car- 
riage thither  from  the  gate  and  back,  3-4  £r.). 

From  Porta  8.  Oiovanni  we  follow  a  straight  direction  for  5  min. 
(see  p.  344),  and  at  the  Tratt.  Baldlnotti  we  take  the  Frascati  road  to 
the  left,  which  farther  on  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Civiti  Vecchia 
and  Leghorn.  To  the  left  runs  the  unbroken  series  of  arches  of  the 
Acqua  Felice  (p.  144),  and  in  front  of  them  occasionally  appear  the 
imposing:  remains  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  156),  and  Aqua  Marcia, 
running  one  above  the  other.  The  Aqua  Marcia^  56  M.  long,  con- 
structed by  the  Prstor  Q.  Martins  Bex  in  B.C.  146,  and  restored 
in  1869,  brings  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Sabine  Mts.  —  To  the 
right,  a  view  of  the  Via  Appia  with  the  tomb  of  GaecUia  Metella. 

About  2  M.  from  the  gate  we  reach  the  so-called  Porta  Fvxba, 
an  arch  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  under  which  the  road  leads.  An  exqui- 
site view  is  enjoyed  hence  of  the  Gampagna  and  the  Alban  Mts.,  and 
a  little  farther  on,  the  Sabine  Mts.  also  come  in  sight.  Below  runs 
the  railway  to  Naples  and  Terracina.  —  About  Y2  M.  farther  rises 
the  Monte  del  QranOj  with  a  tower  (usually  closed),  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  ^Panorama.  A  long  shaft  leads  to  an  ancient 
circular  tomb-chamber  in  the  Interior  of  this  hill,  where  the  so- 
called  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus  (now  in  the  Capitoline 
Musem,  p.  208)  was  found. 

g.  From  the  Porta  8.  Bebaitiano. 

The  excursion  to  the  Via  Appia  by  carriage,  including  halts,  re- 
quires 3-3V2  hrs.  (one-horse  carr.  to  Casale  Rotondo  and  back,  9-10  fr.; 
comp.  p.  129),  returning  via  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina  (p.  344),  4  hrs. 
Good  walkers  take  26  min.  from  the  arch  of  Constantine  to  Porta  S.  8e- 
bdstiano;  ftom  the  gate  to  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  25  min.;  thence 
to  the  Tomb  of  Coecilia  Metella,  10  min.  -,  to  the  Casale  Rotondo ,  60  min. 
more.  —  The  traveller  is  recommended  to  drive  to  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano  at  least  (one-horse  carr.  80c.),  or.  still  better,  as  far  as  the 
Catacombs  of  Callistus  (2V2  fr.),  a  visit  to  which  is  conveniently  combined 
with  this  excursion,  and  to  walk  thence  to  the  Casale  Botondo  and  back 
to  the  tomb  of  Ceecilla  Metella  j  thence  follow  the  new  Via  Metella  to  the 
right  to  (20  min.)  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  and  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina 
(p.  344) ;  and  finally  return  by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (p.  344),  where  cabs  are 
to  be  found,  a  walk  of  about  3  hrs.  in  all  from  the  Catacombs  to  the  Porta  S. 
Giovanni.  —  The  Rome,  Marino,  and  Albano  railway  (p.  365)  may  also  be 
used  in  either  direction,  to  ot  from  the  stations  of  CapannelU  or  Tavolato  on 
the  Via  Appia  ITuova,  whence  the  Via  Appia  Antica  is  easily  reached. 

The  route  by  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  to  the  Porta  8.  Se- 
hastiano  (Bl.  Ill,  30),  and  the  ruins  and  buildings  situated  near  it, 
are  described  at  pp.  246  et  seq. 

The  *Via  Appia,  the  military  road  constructed  by  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Cfficus  (in  B.C.  312),  led  through  the  ancient  Porta 
Capena  (p.  246)  vik  Terracina  (p.  388),  to  Capua,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Beneventum  and  Brundisium.  In  1850-53 
it  was  excavated  as  far  as  the  11th  milestone,  where  it  is  now 
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intersected  by  the  railway  to  Terraclna  and  Nettuno  (p.  384).  Even 
at  tlie  present  day  the  Via  Appia  merits  its  prond  ancient  title  of 
the  'queen  of  roads*.  It  affords  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  shorter 
excursions  from  Rome.  As  far  as  the  church  of  S.  Sebastiano  the 
road  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  vineyard  walls,  but  beyond  that 
point  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  prospect,  embracing  the  Oampagna, 
the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts,  and  the  mountains,  while  numerous  an- 
cient tombs  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Very  few  of  the 
latter  are  preserved  intact;  but  the  remains  of  others  have  been 
carefully  restored  and  enclosed. 

The  road  descends  from  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  by  a  declivity 
corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cliima  Martis,  and  after  4  min. 
passes  under  the  railway  to  Civitk  Vecchia  and  Leghorn.  It  then 
(3  min.)  crosses  the  brook  Almo  (see  below),  where  ruins  of  tombs 
are  observed  on  both  sides.  The  Via  Ardeatina  now  (5  min.)  diverges 
to  the  right;  and  on  the  left  stands  the  small  church  of  Domine 
Quo  VadiBy  so  named  from  the  legend  that  St.  Peter,  fleeing  from 
the  death  of  a  martyr,  here  met  his  Master  and  enquired  of  him, 
*Domine  quo  vadis?'  to  which  he  received  the  reply,  'Venio  iterum 
crucifigi';  whereupon  the  apostle,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  returned. 
A  copy  of  the  footprint  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  impressed  on 

the  marble  is  shown  here. 

On  the  Via  Ardeatina,  about  4Vs  M.  from  the  gate,  lies  the  pictaresque 
CeceMgnola.  with  an  old  tower;  the  chateau  and  garden  were  added  by 
Paul  V.  and  Leo  XII. 

By  a  small  circular  chapel,  a  few  hundred  paces  beyond  the  church, 

a  field-road  diverges  to  the  left,  to  the  Caffarella  valley. 

The  field-road,  which  is  very  muddy  after  rain,  leads  for  i/s  M.  be- 
iween  hedges.  On  reaching  the  open  fields,  we  follow  the  road  deacend- 
tng  to  the  left  to  the  mill.  Kear  the  latter  is  situated  the  so-called 
Temple  of  the  Seus  Bediculus,  a  Roman  tomb  on  the  ancient  road  which 
formerly  issued  from  the  now  closed  Porta  Lat'na  (comp.  p.  344).  The 
building  has  been  assumed  by  some,  but  without  authority,  to  be  a 
temple  erected  by  the  Bomans,  after  the  retreat  of  Hannibal.  The  front, 
facing  the  K.,  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps;  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  is  in  the  left  side-waU.  One  side  is  ornamented  with  hexagonal 
pilasters  in  niches,  the  whole  being  an  excellent  example  of  skilful  brick 
architecture.  The  interior  (25  c.)  contains  two  stories  with  groined  vault- 
ing. The  architects  of  the  Renaissance  eagerly  studied  and  took  measure- 
ments of  this  edifice. 

The  excursion  may  be  continued  up  the  valley  of  the  Almo  or  C<nffarella<t 
which  is  closed  by  the  conspicuous  hill  with  the  grove  of  Egeria  (p.  347), 
to  the  Grotto  of  Egeria  and  to  8.  Urbano  (p.  347).  The  rodd  iB  blocked 
by  a  fence  at  the  point  where  the  route  to  the  farm  diverges  to  the  left; 
and  the  visitor  must  either  climb  over  this,  or  make  a  detour  to  the  right 
over  the  hill  to  S.  Urbano,  and  at  a  point  farther  on,  where  the  8.  Urbano 
road  ascends  to  the  right,  follow  the  fout-path  by  the  brook. 

The  Via  Appia  now  ascends,  with  a  picturesque  retrospect  of 
Aurelian*s  wall  and  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and  rung  for  the  next  72  ^• 
between  monotonous  walls.  To  the  left,  in  the  Vigna  VagnoUm^ 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  largest  ancient  Columbarium  yet 
discovered  (p.  248).  Visitors  are  not  now  admitted.  Charming  view 
hence  of  the  valley  of  the  Caffarella  and  the  Via  Latina. 
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To  the  right,  No.  33,  IV4  M.  from  the  gate,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  8t.  CalUitus  (p.  369),  furnished  with  an  inscrip- 
tion ,  and  shaded  with  cypresses. 

Farther  on  the  road  again  divides.  The  branch  straight  on  is  the 
eontinnation  of  the  Via  Appia  Antica  (p.  348) ;  that  to  the  left,  the 
^Yia  Appia  Pignatellf,  is  the  new  road  which  nnites  near  the  rail- 
way-station of  Le  Gapannelle  (p.  365 ;  2^2  ^-  ^^om  the  bifurcation) 
with  the  Via  Appia  Nnova  (p.  344). 

From  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli,  a  fleld-path  diverges  to  the  left 
in  9  min.  to  the  little  church  of  — 

8*  Urbane,  a  Roman  tomb,  long  regarded  as  a  temple  of  Bacchus, 
and  recognised  from  a  distance  by  its  red  brick  walls.  It  seems  to 
have  been  converted  into  a  chnrch  in  the  11th  century. 

The  edifice  was  provided  with  a  portico  borne  by  foar  Corinthian  col- 
nmns,  which  was  probably  walled  up  daring  a  reatoration  in  1634,  on 
which  occasion  the  battresses  were  also  added. 

The  Intbbiob  is  adorned  with  paintings  between  the  Corinthian 
pilasters,  restored  under  Urban  VIII. ,  but  interesting  on  account  of 
their  origin.  They  were  executed,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the 
Crucifixion  over  the  door,  by  a  certain  Bonizo  in  the  year  lOll.  On  the 
posterior  wall  is  Christ  on  a  throne  imparting  blessings ;  also  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Urban,  and  St.  Cecilia.  —  A  staircase,  now  walled 
up,  is  said  to  lead  to  the  catacombs. 

A  footpath  leads  on  to  a  small,  but  formerly  more  extensive 
wood  on  the  hill ,  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Campagaa 
and  the  Alban  Mts.,  where  Numa  is  said  to  have  held  his  interviews 
with  the  nymph  Egeria. 

Another  foot-path  descends  from  S.  Urbane  to  the  valley  of  the 
Oaffarella  and  to  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Egeria,  which  was  sought 
for  here  owing  to  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  of  Juvenal,  and  a 
confusion  between  the  Aurelian  and  the  Servian  walls.  The  *grotto* 
is  a  Nymphseum,  originally  covered  with  marble,  the  shrine  of  the 
brook  Almo,  which  now  flows  past  it  in  an  artificial  channel,  and 
was  erected  at  a  somewhat  late  period.  A  niche  in  the  posterior 
wall  contains  the  mutilated  statue  of  the  river-god,  standing  on 
corbels  from  which  water  used  to  flow.  The  niches  in  the  lateral 
walls  were  also  once  filled  with  statues.  The  picturesque  charm  of 
the  grotto  and  its  surroundings  has  suffered  from  the  thinning  of 
the  woods  on  the  hill. 

Returning  to  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli  we  may  traverse  the  Cir- 
cus of  Maxentius  to  the  Via  Appia  Antica  (comp.  p.  348).  —  Those 
coming  from  the  Via  Appia  Antica  and  bound  for  the  Via  Latina 
follow  the  military  road  *Via  Metella'  (pp.  349,  344),  which  crosses 
the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli  about  5  min.  from  the  Circus  of  Maxentius. 

From  the  Grotto  of  Egeria  to  the  Temple  of  the  Jkus  Bediculue^  see  p.  346. 

Following  the  branch  of  the  road  to  the  right,  the  Via  Appia 
Antica,  we  descend  past  the  entrance  (left.  No.  37,  Vigna  Randan- 
ini)  of  the  Jewish  Cataeombs  (p.  360),  and  reach  the  church  of  — 

8.  BebattiaiLO,  situated  IV2  M.  from  the  gate.  This  church  has 
from  a  very  early  period  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  frequented 
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by  pilgrims  (p.  xxzii),  being  erected  over  the  catacombs  where  the 
remains  of  so  many  martyrs  reposed.  M^ition  of  it  is  first  made  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  form  was  originally  that  of  a 
basilica,  but  in  1612  it  was  altered  to  its  present  shape  hy  Flaminio 
Ponzio  and  Oiovcmni  Vcuantio,  The  portico  is  supported  by  six 
ancient  columns  of  granite. 

The  Ibt  Ghapsl  on  the  right  contains  the  original  'footprint  of  ChiKit'' 
on  stone.  The  last  chapel  on  the  right  was  designed  by  CmHo  MaraUa, 
Over  the  Hioh  Altab  is  a  painting  by  Jtmocenzo  Taeconiy  a  pnpil  of  Anni- 
bale  Garracci.  The  second  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  good  statne  of 
St.  Sebastian,  designed  by  B«mmi  and  executed  by  Oiorgini.  A  staircase 
on  the  left,  by  the  egress,  descends  to  the  Gaxaooubs  (p.  360). 

Immediately  before  we  come  to  the  church ,  the  Via  delle  Sette 
Chiese  diverges  to  the  right ,  intersecting  the  Via  Ardeatina  after 
10  min.,  and  in  4  min.  more  reaching  the  Basilica  of  St.  Petronilla, 
or  of  88.  Nereo  ed  AtMLUo  (p.  360).  Thence  to  S.  Paolo  Fuori 
IV2  M.,  see  p.  350. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Via  Appia  we  come  to  a  large  gateway 
on  the  left,  through  which  we  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  *  Cireiii 
of  KaxentiuB,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  The  name  of  the  founder 
was  discovered  from  an  inscription ,  (excavated  in  1825  and  now 
built  into  the  wall  beneath  the  entrance-arch  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
circus),  which  is  dedicated  to  Divus  Romulus ,  the  son  of  Maxen- 
tius,  who  died  at  an  early  age  in  309  A.  D.  The  circus  (350  yds. 
long ,  86  yds.  broad)   is   now  sufficiently  excavated  to  show  the 

arrangement  of  the  structure,  designed  for  chariot-races. 

Facing  the  Via  Appia  was  an  extensive  portico,  and  behind  it  one  of 
the  principal  Entrances^  with  another  opposite  to  it  in  the  semicircle  which 
terminated  the  boilding  (on  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli,  p.  3A7).  At  the  sides 
were  other  gates,  of  which  the  first  on  the  right  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Porta  Libitina^  by  which  the  dead  were  carried  out.  On  each  side  of  the 
first-mentioned  main  entrance  were  the  eareeres^  or  barriers.  The  (diariols 
starting  hence  had  to  perform  seven  times  the  circuit  of  the  course, 
which  was  formed  by  the  seats  of  the  spectators  and  the  itptna,  a  wall 
erected  longitudinally  in  the  centre  of  the  arena ,  and  embellished  with 
statues  and  obelisks,  one  of  which  last  now  stands  in  the  Piaesa  ^avona 
(p.  184).  At  the  ends  of  this  wall  stood  the  meiat^  or  goals.  The  spina 
was  placed  somewhat  obliquely,  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the  distance 
as  much  as  possible  to  those  starting  in  different  positions,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  carceres  are  in  an  oblique  Une.  The  spectators  sat  (m 
ten  surrounding  tiers  of  steps,  on  which  about  18,000  persons  could  be 
accommodated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  pottery  has  been  used  in  the 
vaulting  of  the  tiers  of  seats. 

The  isains  of  a  circular  building  near  the  circus,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchral  temple  of  the  youtliful  Bomulus. 

The  road  again  ascends,  and,  in  35  min.  from  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  leads  us  to  the  *Tomb  of  Ceedlia  Metellai  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  the  views  of  the  Gampagna.  It  Is  a  circular 
structure,  65  ft.  in  diameter,  vnth  a  square  pedestal,  covered  with 
travertine.  The  frieze  which  runs  round  the  building  is  «domed 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  skulls  of  oxen,  firom  which  last  the  tomb 
is  sometimes  called  Capo  di  Bove.  On  a  marble  tablet  facing  the 
road  is  inscribed :    CaeciUae  Q.  CreUci  Filiae  MeteUae  Oa«<{,  i.e.  to 
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the  daughter  of  Metellas  Creticos,  wife  of  the  younger  Crassus,  son 
of  the  triumyir.  The  interior  contained  the  tomh-chamher.  In  the 
13th  cent,  the  Caetani  converted  the  edifice  into  the  tower  of  a 
stronghold,  and  furnished  it  with  battlements.  To  this  extensive 
castle ,  which  subsequently  passed  through  various  hands ,  and  was 
destroyed  under  Sixtus  Y.,  belong  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  palace 
adjacent  to  the  tower,  and  a  church  opposite.  —  The  new  military 
road,  the  Via  Metellas  diverges  to  the  left  (to  the  Via  Appia  Nuova 
and  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  20  min.;  see  p.  S44). 

As  far  as  this  neighbourhood  extends  a  lava-stream  which  once 
descended  from  the  Alban  Mts.  and  yielded  paving  material  for  the 
ancient  road.  The  more  interesting  part  of  the  Via  now  begins ;  the 
ancient  pavement  is  visible  in  many  places,  the  tombs  skirting  the 
road  on  both  sides  become  more  numerous  (though  many  have  left 
but  scanty  remains),  and  the  view  becomes  more  extensive  at  every 
step.  On  the  left  are  perceived  the  adjacent  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Marcia  and  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  latter  now  partly  converted  into 
the  modern  Acqua  Felice  (comp.  p.  345).  About  2^4  M.  from  the 
city-gate  we  reach  the  entrance  (a  notice  on  a  house  to  the  right) 
to  the  part  of  the  Via  Appia  excavated  since  1851,  flanked  beyond 
this  point  by  a  constant  succession  of  tombs.  Many  of  these  contain 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  worthy  of  careful  inspection.  The  scenery 
continues  to  be  strikingly  beautiful.  —  On  the  right  is  the  For^ 
U%%a  Appia  Antica^  an  outwork  of  the  new  fortifications  of  Rome. 

About  11/4  M.  farther,  on  the  left,  is  the  Casale  di  8.  Maria 
Nuova.  Beyond  it  lie  the  extensive  ruins  named  Roma  VecchiOj 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  spacious  villa  of  the  Quintilii. 
Several  of  the  chambers  were  employed  as  baths.  Then,  on  the 
right,  are  two  conical  tombs,  overgrown  with  trees ,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  barren  Gampagna.  Close  by  is  an  ITstrmum, 
or  place  used  for  cremations,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  peperino. 

A  large  tomb  on  the  left ,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
a  small  farm,  %  M.  from  S.  Maria  Nuova,  is  named  the  Casale 
Rotondo.  It  may  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  view  (25  c. ; 
often  closed).  The  lofty  building  on  the  left ,  7  min.  from  the  Casale 
Rotondo,  is  also  an  ancient  tomb ,  on  which  the  Arabs  and  Normans 
erected  a  tower,  named  Tor  di  Selce  (tower  of  basalt). 

The  Via  Appia  from  the  Tor  di  Selee  to  Albano  (7i/s  M.)  is  lesfl 
interesting.  Among  the  tombs  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  left,  2  M.  beyond 
Tof  di  Selce,  the  circular  Torraccio^  or  Palombaro.  The  road  is  crossed 
by  the  Terraclna  and  ITettnno  railway,  a  little  beyond  which  is  the  Osteria 
delle  FrattocchM  (railway-station,  p.  884),  where  the  old  road  and  the  Via 
Appia  Nuova  unite.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road  Clodius  once  possessed 
a  villa;  to  the  right  in  the  valley  lay  JBovillae,  a  colony  of  Alba  Longa, 
with  a  sanctuary  of  the  Gens  Julia,  where  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and 
circus  may  still  be  traced.  Remains  of  walls  and  tombs  are  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  A  large  square  structure,  about  33  ft.  in  height,  with 
three  niches,  was  long  erroneously  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  Clodius.  The 
road  ascends.  Ifear  the  gate  of  Albano,  on  the  left,  is  the  so-called  Toml) 
of  Ppmpey  (p.  367}. 
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h.  From  the  Porta  8.  Paolo. 

The  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  Fucri  may  be  reached  by  tramway  from  the 
Piaszi^  Yenezia  (p.  1^)  vift  the  Piasea  Bocca  della  Veritk  (p.  1^9);  comp. 
Ho.  7.  p.  2  of  the  Appendix.  —  Walkers  from  the  Piazsa  Bocca  della 
Verita  (p.  289)  to  the  Porta  8.  Paolo  take  20  min.;  thence  to  the  chdrcli 
of  i9.  Paolo  Fuori^  V«  ^i^'i  ^  ^^®  ^^  Pbntam^  Vs  b'*  more.  —  A  digression 
to  the  three  churches  on  the  Aventine  (pp.  242.  243),  or  to  the  Monte 
Testaccio  (p.  244)  and  the  Pyramid  ofCestins  (p.  244),  may  be  conveniently 
made  from  the  route  to  the  Porta  8.  Paolo.  —  The  tramway  chould  be  used 
outside  the  gate  at  least. 

Porta  8.  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  18),  see  p.  245.  —  A  few  hundred  paces 
from  the  gate  the  road  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Glvitli  Yecchia 
and  Leghorn.  About  midway  to  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  a  small 
chapel  on  the  left  indicates  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  took  leave  of  each  other  on  their  last  journey. 
Before  we  reach  the  church,  the  pleasant  Via  delle  Sette  Chie$e  di- 
verges to  the  left  at  an  acute  angle  to  S.  Sebastiano  on  the  Yia 
Appia,  2  M.  distant ;  comp.  p.  348. 

*8.  Paolo  Pnori  le  Mura,  founded  in  388  by  Yalentlnian  II. 
and  Theodosius  on  the  site  of  a  small  church  of  Gonstantine,  was 
completed  by  Honorius  and  was  restored  and  embellished  by  many 
of  the  popes,  especially  Leo  III.  Prior  to  the  great  fire  of  the  night 
of  15th  July,  1823,  which  destroyed  almost  the  entire  building  ex- 
cept the  choir,  this  was  the  finest  and  most  interesting  church  at 
Rome.  It  was  a  basilica  with  double  aisles  and  open  roof;  and 
the  architrave  was  supported  by  eighty  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and 
Parian  marble,  adorned  with  busts  of  the  popes.  It  contained  numer- 
ous ancient  mosaics  and  frescoes,  and  in  the  Gonfessio  the  sarco- 
phagus of  St.  Paul,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  interred  by  a 
pious  woman  named  Lucina  on  her  property  here.  The  front  to- 
wards the  Tiber  was  approached  by  a  colonnade,  and  early  in  the 
middle  ages  an  arcaded  passage  connected  it  with  the  city. 

Immediately  after  the  fire,  Leo  XII.  began  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, which  was  presided  over  by  Bellif  and  afterwards  by  PoUtti. 
The  transept  was  consecrated  by  Gregory  XYI.  in  1840,  and  the 
whole  church  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Gouncil.  The  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  outside  the 
Porta  Portese  in  1891  again  considerably  injured  the  church.  The 
plan  and  the  dimensions  are  the  same,  but  for  slight  divergences,  as 
those  of  the  original  building ,  though  the  gorgeous  decoration  is 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  early -Christian 
basilica.  The  chief  facade,  with  a  portico  borne  by  splendid  monoli- 
thic columns  of  Simplon  granite,  is  turned  towards  the  Tiber.  The 
mosaics  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  representing  Ghrist  with  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  the  symbolical  style  of  the  early  Christians,  with  the 
four  great  prophets  below  them,  were  executed  by  F.  Agricola  and 
Consoni,  in  the  papal  mosaic  manufactory  (1885). 

The  •interior  (130  yds.  in  length,  65  yds.  in  width,  75  ft.  in 
height),  with  double  aisles  and  a  transept,  is  entered  by  the  portico 
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on  the  ]N.  side  (or  from  the  road  at  the  E.  end,  by  a  side-door 
adjoining  the  campanile,  and  through  the  vestibules  mentioned 
below).  The  ceiling  of  thenave,  which  is  richly  coffered  instead  of 
being  open ,  as  formerly,  is  borne  by  80  columns  of  granite  from 
the  Simpion. 

The  imposing  effect  of  the  vast  dimensions  and  the  yalaable  materials 
of  the  ehurch  is  best  perceived  from  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  a  little 
on  one  side.  The  two  yellowish  columns  of  oriental  alabaster  at  the  en- 
trance, as  well  as  the  four  of  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar,  were  presented 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  malachite  pedestals  by  the  Emp.  Nicholas 
of  Russia.  Above  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  inner  aisles,  and  in  the 
transept,  is  a  long  series  of  Portrait  Medallions  of  ail  the  popes  in  mosaic 
(each  6  ft.  in  diameter).  Between  the  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Navb  are  representations  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  by  Oagliardiy  Podesti^ 
CoMoniy  Balbi^  etc.  The  windows  of  the  external  aisles  were  shattered  by 
tbe  explosion  in  1891.  On  the  sides  of  the  approach  to  the  transept  are 
the  colossal  statues  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul  ♦,  the  "Confessio,  or  shrine,  is  richly 
decorated  with  red  and  green  marble  from  Pelopennesian  quarries,  which 
were  known  in  antiquity. 

The  Chahcsl  Abch  is  adorned  with  (freely  restored)  Mosaics  of  the  6th 
cent.,  executed  by  order  of  Galla  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius: 
Christ  with  the  24  Elders  of  the  Revelation.  On  the  side  next  the  transept : 
Christ  in  the  centre,  left  St.  Paul,  right  St.  Peter.  —  Under  the  arch  is  the 
High-Altas,  with  a  ''Canopy  by  Amoffo  di  CanUHo,  the  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence,  and  his  assistant  Pauhts  (1285).  —  In  the  Tbibune  ^Mosaics 
of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. ;  in  the  centre  Christ,  with  Pope  Hono- 
rius in.  at  his  feet ;  on  the  right  88.  Peter  and  Andrew,  on  the  left  SS.  Paul 
and  Luke.  Under  these  are  the  Apostles  and  two  angels.  Below  them  is  the 
modem  episcopal  throne.  —  The  Left  Teansept  contains  the  (1st)  Chapel 
OF  St.  Stephen,  with  a  statue  of  the  saint  by  Rin.  Rinaldi^  and  two  pictures 
(Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Podesti.,  and  the  Council  of  high-priests,  by 
Coghetti),  (2nd)  Cappella  del  Gbocipisso  :  in  front  of  the  mosaic  below  it, 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  adherents  pronounced  the  vows  of  their  new  order, 
22nd  April,  1541.  —  On  the  right,  adjoining  the  Tribune,  the  (1st)  Cap. 
DEL  GoBo,  designed  by  Carlo  MaderfM^  was  spared  by  the  fire.  (2nd)  Cap.  di 
8.  Bbnbobtto,  with  his  statue  by  Tenerani.  —  By  the  narrow  walls  of  the 
Tbansept:  to  the  left,  altar  with  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  by  Camvccini 
and  the  statues  of  St.  Romuald  by  Sioeehi^  and  St.  Gregory  by  Laboureur; 
to  the  right,  altar  with  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
by  Oiulio  Romano  and  Franc,  FmtU  (p.  294),  and  statues  of  SS.  Benedict 
and  Theresa  by  Baini  and  Tenerani.  Easter  candelabrum  by  Niccolb  de 
Angiolo  and  Petrus  VaaalleUus  (p.  852),  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  ornamentation  of  animal  forms  and  foliage,  in  raised  work  of  the 
13th  century. 

In  a  straight  direction  from  the  right  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the 
monastery  (see  p.  852);  to  the  left  we  pass  through  several  chapels  con- 
taining some  ancient  but  freely  restored  frescoes,  and  reach  a  Vestibule 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  a  few  ancient  frescoes  and 
mosaics  (half-figures  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  dating  from  about  the  5th 
cent.,  etc.).  In  this  room  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  church  beside  the 
campanile  mentioned  above,  and  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Sacriaty, 
which  contains  several  good  oil-paintings.  Over  the  door  the  Scoui^ing  of 
Christ  (by  SignorelU  f),  on  the  right  a  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Benedict, 
Paul,  Peter,  and  Justina.  Also  four  single  figures  of  the  same  saints.  In  a 
room  beyond  the  sacristy  is  a  sitting  marble  figure  of  Pope  Boniface  IX., 
an  interesting  work  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  A  closed  cabinet 
here  contains  the  bronze  door  of  the  ancient  basilica,  executed  at  Constanti> 
nople  in  1070  by  Btawakios  by  order  of  the  consul  Pantaleon  *,  in  spite  of 
injuries  inflicted  by  fire  and  thieves,  it  still  retains  much  of  its  former 
magnificence.  It  is  adorned  with  scenes  from  sacred  history  inlaid  in  silver. 
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Tke  monasteiy  attached  to  the  choidi ,  which,  belonged  to  tlie 
Beaediotines  fiom  1442,  has  been  seculazlsed  and  declared  a  'monn-' 
mento  nazionale*  (apply  to  the  Bacrlstan ;  30-50  c).  The  heautifal 
^Oloistbbs  (Chiostro)  of  the  12-13th  cent.  (p.  lyili)  aie  not  inferior  to 
those  even  of  the  Lateran.  According  to  the  mosaic  inscription 
round  the  wall  they  were  commenced  by  the  abbot  Pe%fU9  de  Capua 
(1193-1208),  and  completed  under  John  V.  (1208-41);  the  de- 
coration is  perhaps  by  Petrus  Vassallettu$f  a  master  in  this  kind  of 
work  (comp.  p.  253). 

On  the  walla  are  aumerous  heathen  and  early-Christian  inscriptions 
from  the  catacombs,  and  a  few  fragments  of  ancient  and  medieeval  sculp- 
tures ,  among  them  a  large  sarcc^bagos  with  the  history  of  Apollo  and 
Marsyas.  —  Other  parts  of  the  convent  contain  numerous  early-Christian 
inscriptions  and  medallions  with  the  busts  of  the  early  popes,  whicli 
were  arranged  in  the  old  basilica  is  the  same  mai^ner  as  the  medallions 
now  in  the  church.  These  medallions  perhaps  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  cent.,  but  some  havft  been  repainted  and  they  are  on  the  whole 
of  little  iconographic  value. 

The  main  road  leads  on  in  a  straight  direction  and  (7  min.  beyond 
the  church)  divides  at  the  Osteria  del  Ponticello :  on  the  right  the 
ancient  Via  Ostiensis  diverges  to  Ostia  (p.  395),  and  on  the  left  the 
Via  Laurentina  leads  in  25  min.  to  the  — 

Abbadia  delle  Tre  Fontane  (ad  aqttas  Salvias)^  which  was  almost 
deserted  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  and  was 
made  over  in  1868  to  French  Trappists.  Ovring  to  extensive  plant- 
ations of  the  rapidly-growing  Eucalyptus  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  place  has  improved.'  The  name  is  derived  from  the  legend  that 
the  apostle  Paul  was  executed  here,  and  that  his  head  was  observed 
to  make  three  distinct  leaps ,  corresponding  to  which  there  welled 
forth  three  different  fountains.  The  court  surrounding  the  three 
churches  is  approached  by  an  archway  bearing  traces  of  painting, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  church  of  John  the 
Baptist  (visitors  ring ;  25  c). 

SB.  Vincenso  ed  Anastasio,  the  largest  of  the  churches,  a  basilica 
in  the  ancient  style,  founded  by  Honorius  I. ,  and  restored  in  1221  by  Ho- 
norius  III.,  as  the  inscription  to  the  left  of  the  choir  records,  has  lately 
again  undergone  restoration.  It  has  retained  many  medisBval  peeuliari- 
ties,  and  in  particular  the  marble  windows  over  the  nave.  The  portico 
bears  traces  of  paintings,  including  the  portrait  of  Honorius  III. 

To  the  right  of  this  is  the  second  church,  the  circular  8.  Xaria  Soala 
OoBli,  so  called  from  the  ^ vision^  here  vouchsafed  to  St.  Bernard,  to 
whom  Innocent  III.  had  presented  the  monastery,  of  a  heavenly  ladder, 
on  which  angels  were  conducting  to  heaven  tl^e  persons  whom  his  prayers 
had  released  from  purgatory.  In  its  present  form  the  church  dates  &om 
the  close  of  the  16th  century.  The  tribune  contains  good  mosaics  by 
Franc.  Zucca:  the  saints  Zeno(?),  Bernard,  Vincent  the  deacon,  and  Ana- 
stasius(?),  who  are  revered  by  Clement  VIII.  and  Card.  Aldobrandini,  the 
finisher  of  the  church. 

The  third  church,  8.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane t  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded,  and  contains  the  three 
springs  already  mentioned.  In  the  centre  is  an  antique  mosaic  represent- 
ing the  four  seasons,  found  in  Ostia  in  1869.  By  the  spring  to  the  right 
stands  the  column  of  white  marble  to  which  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been 
bound  at  the  time  of  his  e4:ecution.    The  present  edifice  dates  from  1599. 
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Before  leaving^  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  the  distiUing-xpom,  where 
a  glass  of  Eucalyptus  liqueur  is  offered  to  him  (fee  50  c.)* 

The  hills  above  the  ahbey,  which  are  honeycombed  with  pnzzo- 

lana  pits,  command  delightful  views.   Puzzolano-earth,  mixed  with 

hard  tufa,  produces  the  excellent  Roman  cement. 

i.  From  fhe  Porta  8.  Paaerasio. 

T&AMWAT8  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  CoHmato  and 
from  the  Piasza  Venezia  to  8.  Francesco  a  Ripa-t  oee  133,  165,  319. 

The  Via  di  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  leads  in  5  min.  from  the  Aeqtut 
Paola  (p.  321)  to  the  Porta  di  8.  Fancraiio  (PI.  II,  7),  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Janiculnm  (275  ft.),   adjoining  the  ancient  Porta  Aurelia, 

Ontside  the  gate  are  several  osterie,  e.g.  the  Osteria  di  Belvedere, 
to  the  right,  whence  we  have  a  picturesque  view  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  seems  to  close  the  vista  at  the  end  of  a  verdant  valley.  — • 
The  church  of  S,  PaneraziOj  ^4  M.  to  the  left,  was  erected  by  Sym- 
machus  about  the  year  500,  but  has  been  frequently  restored.  — 
In  a  straight  direction  we  reach  the  entrance  to  the  — 

*yma  Doria  Pamphi^  (PI.  U,  7 ;  admission,  pp.  126, 127;  cabs  not 
admitted,  see  p.  129),  planned  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  and 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  undulating  character  of  the  ground  by  Al- 
gardij  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Camillo  Pamphllj,  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  and  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  It  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  Italians  BelrespirOy  and  the  grounds  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perhaps  the  pleasantest  near  Rome. 

On  entering,  we  follow  the  carriage-road ,  which  passes  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  leads  in  windings  to  the  (8  min.)  entrance  of 
the  Casino,  in  a  reserred  part  of  the  garden.  On  the  right  is  a  ter- 
race with  a  fine  view  of  Mte.  Mario  and  St.  Peter's,  between  which 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  Soracte,  and  a  part  of  the  Gampagna. 

To  obtain  admission  to  the  Casino,  built  by  Algardi,  we  ring 
at  the  gate  opposite  the  terrace  (adm.  by  permesso  only,  obtainable 
on  presentation  of  a  visiting-card  at  the  Palazzo  Doria,  p.  170). 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  reliefs  (chiefly  from  ancient  sarcophagi) 
and  statues.  The  stairs  ascend  to  the  platform  of  the  villa,  com- 
manding a  fine  panorama  of  the  grounds  and  environs.  The  sea,  to 
the  S.W.,  is  visible  in  clear  weather  (fee  1/2  ^'0- 

The  flight  of  steps  by  the  Casino  descends  to  the  flower-garden, 
where  the  camellias  are  particularly  fine,  and  to  a  pretty  park. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  casino-garden  are  several  Columbaria 
(p.  248),  under  the  trees  to  the  right,  discovered  in  1838,  and 
situated  on  the  ancient  Via  AureUa.  One  of  them  is  well-preserved, 
and  contains  some  interesting  paintings  (Prometheus  delivered  by 
Hercules,  Death  of  the  children  of  Niobe,  etc.).   Fee  20-30  c. 

The  carriage-road  by  which  we  reached  the  casino-garden  turns 
to  the  left  behind  the  latter  and  skirts  a  meadow,  carpeted  in  spring 
with  anemones.  In  the  centre  of  the  latter  is  an  altar,  with  seven 
gods  and  Antoninus  Pius  holding  one  of  the  Penates.    After  5  min., 
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where  the  road  tnms  to  the  right,  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of 
the  Alban  Mts.  and  the  Campagna ;  it  then  winds  past  some  pine- 
trees  and  leads  along  the  bank  of  a  (10  min.)  pond  with  swans  to 
the  (5  min.)  fountain  by  which  it  is  supplied.  The  casino-garden 
may  now  be  regained  either  by  the  direct  path,  or  by  the  carriage- 
road,  which  leads  in  4  min.  to  the  hothouses  (r.),  and  the  pheasantry 
(1.),  with  its  beautiful  Bilver  pheasants.  On  the  roadside  (1.),  50  paces 
farther,  a  monument  was  erected  by  Prince  Fil.  Andr.  Doria  in  1851 
to  the  memory  of  the  French  who  fell  in  1849  at  the  storming  of 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazlo. 

The  Cataoombi. 

Ancient  and  Christian  Borne  seem  to  be  separated  by  a  wide  chasm, 
if  the  modem  appearance  of  the  city  alone  be  regarded.  The  most  ancient 
churches  having  disappeared,  or  being  concealed  beneath  a  modem  garb, 
the  earliest  Christian  monuments  of  any  importance  are  several  centuries 
later  than  the  lastBoman  structures.  This  interval  is  satisfactorily  filled 
up  by  the  Catacombs^  or  burial-places  of  the  early  Christians.  —  Host 
trayeUers  will  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  the  Catt»eomb»  of  St.  CalUitut,  and 
perhaps  those  of  St.  Agnue  (botii  shown  daily,  except  in  midsummer; 
comp.  pp.  859,  340).  The  castodian  furnishes  lights,  but  for  anything 
like  a  close  inspection  visitors  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with 
candles  also.  On  22nd  Nov.  the  Catacombs  of  Callistus  are  illuminated 
and  open  to  the  public.  Information  as  to  admission  to  the  other  cata- 
combs may  be  obtained  of  the  custodians  of  the  Callistus  Catacombs. 

Scientific  visitors  may  apply  for  additional  information  to  Commenda- 
tore  Oiov.  Batt.  de  Rossi,  Piazza  AracoBli  17,  upper  floor. 

I.  HiSTOBT  OP  THB  CATACOMBS.  The  term  ^Oatacombs^  is 
modern,  having  been  extended  from  those  under  S.  Sebastiano,  to 
which  the  topographical  name  ^ad  catacumbas'  was  anciently  ap- 
plied, to  the  others  also.  The  early  Christians  gave  their  burial- 
places  the  Greek  name  of  Coemeteriaj  i.  e.  resting  or  sleeping-places, 
with  reference  to  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  Roman  law,  fre- 
quently re-enacted  during  the  empire,  prohibiting  the  interment 
of  the  dead,  or  even  their  ashes,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city, 
was  of  course  binding  on  the  Christians  also.  We  accordingly  find 
their  burying  -  places  situated  between  the  Ist  and  3rd  milestones 
beyond  the  Aurellan  wall,  to  which  Rome  had  extended  long  before 
the  construction  of  the  wall  itself. 

While  the  European  nations  had  become  accustomed  to  dispose 
of  their  dead  by  cremation,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  retained 
the  practice  of  interment.  The  prevalence  of  the  Jewish  influence 
among  the  Christians  gave  rise  to  the  excavation  of  subterranean 
passages,  in  the  lateral  walls  of  .which  apertures  were  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  corpses.  Burial-places  of  this  description  are  to  be 
found  at  Naples,  Syracuse,  Chiusi,  Yenosa,  in  Alexandria  (in 
^gypt),  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  where  they  are  chiefly 
excavated  in  the  strata  of  soft  tufa  which  is  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  is  of  no  value  for  building  purposes. 

The  Roman  Catacombs  took  their  rise  from  FamUy  Tombs,  which 
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were  named  after  their  original  proprietors,  such  as  those  of  Lucina^ 
PrisciUaf  PontianuSj  and  others.  The  approaches  to  these  vaults 
were  everywhere  wide  and  consplcnons.  The  oldest  belong  to  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  the  most  recent  to  the  first  half  of  the  4th 
century.  In  the  3rd  century  the  Church  began  to  establish  burial- 
places  of  its  own  and  to  take  the  management  of  those  already 
existing;  and  this  supervision  seems  soon  to  have  embraced  all 
the  Christian  burial-places.  Each  district  was  presided  over  by  a 
presbyter. 

During  the  3rd  cent,  the  persecuted  Christians  frequently  sought 
refuge  in  the  Catacombs;  and  not  a  few  suffered  martyrdom  in 
their  subterranean  places  of  refuge.  Peace  was  at  length  restored  to 
the  Church  and  security  to  the  Catacombs  by  Constantine  the  Greats 
edict  of  Milan.  Throughout  the  4th  cent.  Interments  here  were 
customary,  but  they  became  rarer  towards  the  end  of  that  cent., 
and  were  entirely  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th,  as  it 
then  became  usual  to  inter  the  dead  near  the  churches.  The  last 
three  Catacombs  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  Pope  Julius  I. 
in  336-47. 

The  Catacombs,  however,  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
still  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  pilgrims  and  the  devout.  As  early  as 
about  370  Pope  Damasus  I.  caused  numerous  restorations  to  be 
made,  and  many  of  the  tombs  to  be  furnished  with  beautiful  metri- 
cal inscriptions ;  apertures  for  light  and  staircases  were  construct- 
ed ;  to  facilitate  the  access  of  visitors,  and  the  walls  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  were  decorated  with  paintings,  which  differ  mater- 
ially from  those  of  the  earliest  Christians  in  subject  and  treatment. 
During  the  frequent  devastations  undergone  by  the  city,  however, 
the  Catacombs  were  also  pillaged  and  injured,  the  first  time  on 
the  occasion  of  the  siege  by  the  Goths  in  537,  and  afterwards  dur- 
ing the  siege  by  theLongobards  in  755,  when  they  suffered  stUl  more 
seriously.  *The  invaders  ransacked  the  burial-places  of  the  martyrs 
with  pious  zeal,  searching  for  the  bones  of  saints,  which  they  deemed 
more  precious  than  gold,  and  giving  them  arbitrary  names,  carried 
them  home  in  hope  of  selling  them  at  a  great  price.  These  men 
dug  with  the  ardour  of  gold-seekers:  that  a  skeleton  was  found  in 
Roman  soil  was  sufficient  warrant  to  them  for  attributing  mira- 
culous virtue  to  it,  and  thug  it  probably  happened  that  the  bones 
of  those  who  had  in  their  time  descended  to  the  Catacombs  as 
sinners,  were  suddenly  brought  to  light  again  as  the  remains  of  the 
saints  of  heaven.'  After  these  different  plunderings  the  Catacombs 
were  restored  by  John  III.  (560-73)  and  Paul  I,  (757-68) ;  but  the 
transference  of  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  to  the  altars  of  the  city 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  most  wholesale  manner.  In  609, 
when  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  the  Pantheon  as  a  church,  he  caused 
twenty-eight  waggon-loads  of  the  bones  of  'saints'  to  be  deposited 
.beneath  the  altar ;  and  an  extant  inscription  records  that  no  fewer 
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than  2300  corpses  of  'martyrs^  were  buried  in  S.  Prassede  on  20th 
July,  817.  Hadrian  I.  (772-95)  and  Leo  lU  (795-816)  also  made 
attempts  to  preserve  the  Catacombs  from  ruin,  but  the  task  was 
abandoned  by  Paschalls  I.  (817-24),  after  whose  time  the  Cata- 
combs gradually  fell  into  obliyion,  those  under  S.  Sebastiano  alone 
remaining  accessible  to  the^Yisits  of  pilgrims. 

At  length  we  find  traces  of  renewed  visits  to  a  few  of  the  cata- 
combs in  the  15th  cent,  partly  by  pilgrims,  and  partly  by  members 
of  the  Roman  academy  of  the  humanists,  but  the  scientiflo  explora- 
tion did  not  begin  until  fully  a  century  later.  On  May  31  St.,  1578 
some  workmen  accidentally  discovered  an  anoient  Cosmeterium  near 
the  Yia  Salaria,  and  from  that  period  the  subject  began  to  excite 
general  and  permanent  interest ;  and  the  Koman  church  has  since 
then  regarded  the  supervision  of  Roma  Sotterranea  as  a  point  of 
honour.  The  pioneer  of  the  soientiflc  examination  of  the  Cata- 
combs was  Antonio  Boiio  of  Malta,  who  devoted  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life  to  the  task;  his.  *Koma  Sotterranea'  was  not  published 
till  1632,  three  years  after  his  death.  His  researches,  although 
afterwards  followed  up  by  other  scholars,  were  at  length  threatened 
with  oblivion,  but  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has 
been  worthily  succeeded  by  the  Jesuit  Mareki  and,  above  all,  by 
Giovanni  Battista  De  Rossi,  the  archsologist.  The  last  has  begun 
to  publish  the  result  of  his  indefatigable  labours  in  a  Collection  of 
Ancient  Christian  Inscriptions  (1st  vol.  1861,  2nd  vol.  1889),  in  a 
work  entitled  ^Roma  Sotterranea^  (1st  vol.  1864,  2nd  vol.  1867, 
3rd  vol.  1877),  and  in  the  ^BuUetUno  di  Areheologia  Cristiana^ 
(1863  et  seq.).  English  readers  may  consult  Roma  Sotterranea  by 
Northcote  and  Brownlow  (London,  1878-80).    Comp.  also  p.  xxv. 

II.  Thb  Ab&amoembnt  of  thb  CATACfOMBS  was  originally  ex- 
tremely simple.  Narrow  passages,  2^/2  ft.  in  width,  afterwards  even 
less  (I8/4  ft.),  were  excavated  and  furnished  with  loeuU,  or  recesses 
in  the  sides,  of  the  length  of  the  body  to  be  interred.  These  niches 
were  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  many  as  three  and  more  being 
sometimes  thus  disposed ,  and  when  the  body  was  interred  they 
were  closed  with  tablets  of  marble,  or  terracotta,  which  were 
either  left  plain,  or  (at  first)  merely  recorded  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  addition  Hn  pace\  The  older  inscriptions  are 
sometimes  in  Greek,  but  the  later  always  in  Latin.  This  change 
illustrates  the  progress  of  Christianity  from  the  position  of  an  alien 
creed  to  that  of  the  accepted  religion  of  a  native  and  national 
community.  Important  inscriptions  are  now  united  in  the  great 
collection  in  the  Lateran  (p.  262),  while  the  niches  are  generally 
empty  in  consequence  of  the  mania  for  relic-hunting,  already 
mentioned,  which  even  during  the  present  century  is  not  entirely 
extinct.  The  practice  is  only  now  being  introduced  of  leaving  all 
the  monuments  in  the  places  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  increase  of  the  community  and  the  transformation  of  burial- 
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places  originally  Intended  for  families  and  their  co- believers 
into  pablio  cemeteries  conld  not  fail  to  affect  the  external  arrange- 
ments of  the  Catacombs.  By  degrees  they  were  extended ;  the  pas- 
sages became  narrower  and  higher,  or  rose  in  seyeral  stages,  some- 
times as  many  as  flye ,  one  above  another.  Catacombs  originally 
distinct  were  connected  by  means  of  new  excavations,  and  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  these  alterations  and  extensions  is  still  apparent 
to  the  observer.  These  operations  were  carried  ont  by  a  regalar 
society  of  Fossores  (or  diggers),  who  ceased  to  exist  only  when  the 
nse  of  the  catacombs  was  discontinued.  Altered  times  and  circam- 
Btances  naturally  exercised  an  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the 
catacombs.  They  originally  differed  little  from  similar  heathen  local- 
ities ;  and  the  use  of  sarcophagi ,  instead  of  interment  in  the  rock 
without  other  receptacle,  was  not  uncommon,  while  other  distinct- 
ions between  the  burial  of  the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor  were  also 
sometimes  made.  Various  ornaments  and  memorials  and  sometimes 
domestic  utensils  were  interred  along  vrith  the  deceased.  Adjacent 
to  the  slabs  which  closed  the  niches  were  frequently  placed  earthen 
lamps,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  dark  passages  dur- 
ing meetings. 

The  system  of  monotonous  passages  was  sometimes  broken  by 
the  introduction  of  larger  chambers,  which  were  used  as  cuhicula 
(*bed-rooms'),  or  family  burial-places,  and  were  private  property. 
Lastly  we  also  find  chambers  that  were  set  apart  for  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship ;  but  these  all  date  from  the  4th  cent. ,  when  the 
celebration  of  ecclesiastical  festivals  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  came 
into  vogue.  The  ordinary  services  were  performed  in  the  private 
dwelling-houses  in  the  city,  and  not  in  the  Catacombs,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed.  The  community  assembled  at  the  tombs  only 
on  the  occasion  of  the  general  festivals  of  the  dead. 

III.  The  Decobation  of  thb  Catacombs  is  one  of  their  most 
interesting  features.  Christian  art  in  origin  could,  of  course,  be 
but  an  application  of  ancient  forms  to  the  new  objects  and  con- 
ceptions Introduced  by  the  new  religion.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  Catacombs  are  therefore  in  no  respect  different  in  style 
from  contemporaneous  worksy  and  with  them  shared  in  the  at  first 
gradual  but  afterwards  precipitate  and  almost  total  degradation  of 
art.  The  best  frescoes  belong  to  the  end  of  the  1st  and  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century.  With  the  general  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  3rd  and  4th  century,  artistic  forms  became  distorted 
and  unpleasiiig.  Even  in  the  case  of  decorative  works  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  Christian  and  heathen  art,  at  least 
during  the  earlier  periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  the  subjects  is  observable  from  the  earliest  period. 
Comparatively  few  historical  paintings  are  met  with,  that  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  illustration  of  some  simple  fact 
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from  Jewish  oi  Cbristian  lore.  Once  the  Madonna  and  Child  by 
themselves  aie  ohierred  (Catacombs  of  Priscilla) ;  geueially  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  Magi,  yarying  in  number,  who  present  their 
offerings,  as  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callistns,  Domitilla,  and  Pris- 
cilla. Scenes  of  martyrdom  do  not  occur  earlier  than  the  5th  century. 
The  great  majority,  howeyer,  of  the  paintings  represent  scenes 
nfmholieal  of  the  doctrines  and  hopes  of  Christianity.  That  of  most 
frequent  recurrence  is  the  Resurreetion,  typified  either  by  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazaras,  who  appears  at  a  door  wrapped  in  his  grave^othes, 
while  Christ,  represented  beardless,  stands  before  it  with  a  wand, 
or  by  the  history  of  Jonah  sitting  under  the  gourd ,  the  prophet 
swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  his  final  escape.  The  Good  Shepherd 
also  frequently  appears ,  with  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders ,  and 
sometimes  surrounded  by  lambs.  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Noah  in  the 
Ark,  and  the  Hebrew  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace  belong  to  the 
same  category.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  is  another  favourite  subject, 
and  he  is  generally  represented  with  his  hands  raised  in  prayer, 
an  attitude  in  which  the  deceased  themselves  are  often  depicted 
(*orantes').  The  Miracles  of  Christ  also  recur  frequently.  In  the 
'sacrament-chapels'  of  the  Callistus  Catacombs  we  also  meet  with 
representations  of  Baptism,  in  realistic  style,  and  the  Lnei  Supper^ 
treated  symbolically.  The  fish,  too,  by  a  kind  of  acrostic,  formed 
an  important  Christian  symbol ,  as  the  Greek  ix^vg  (fish)  consists 
of  the  initial  letters  of:  Irjaovg  Xqicxog  Geov  Ylo^  Etarrjq  (Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour,  Son  of  God).  All  these  subjeots  and  many 
others,  especially  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  contain 
a  typical  reference  to  New  Testament  history  (such  as  Moses  smit- 
ing the  rock),  recur  continually  in  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs 
and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi.  The 
inscriptions  corresponding  to  these  were,  as  already  mentioned 
Q).  356),  of  a  very  simple  description  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  after  which  they  become  more  lengthy,  and  contain 
more  elaborate  ejaculations  ol  grief  and  hope.  —  For  purposes  of 
study,  the  collections  of  pictures,  inscriptions,  and  sarcophagi 
in  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran  (p.  261)  will  be  found 
convenient. 

The  Catacombs  extend  around  the  city  in  a  wide  circle,  the  m«oor- 
ity ,  however,  being  concentrated  between  the  Via  Salaria,  the  Via 
Nomentana,  the  Via  Latina,  the  Via  Appla,  and  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
Upwards  of  forty  different  Catacombs ,  varjring  greatly  in  extent, 
and  only  partially  accessible,  have  been  discovered.  That  of  Cal- 
listus alone  has  been  thoroughly  excavated.  According  to  Miohele 
de  Rossi's  careful  calculations,  they  cover  an  area  of  615  acres.  In 
order,  however,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  extent,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  passages  run  one  above  another,  as  many  as 
five  being  sometimes  thus  disposed.  The  highest  of  these  lie  22-25 
ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  lowest  are  40-50  ft. 
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deeper.  If  the  whole  of  these  subtenanean  passages  weie  placed 
in  a  continuous  line,  theii  total  length  would  be  about  545  English 
miles.  The  most  important  of  the  Catacombs  only  need  be  enumer- 
ated here,  and  of  these  the  most  instructive  are  the  — 

*  Catacombs  of  St.  CaUistas  on  the  Via  Appia,  IV4  ^*  heyond 
the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  (p.  347).  On  entering  the  vigna  in  which 
they  are  situated,  we  perceive  a  small  ancient  brick  building  with 
three  apses  beside  the  custodians'  hut  (where  the  entrance-fee  of 
1  fr.  is  paid  and  a  monk  obtained  as  guide).  This  was  identified 
about  1850  by  Giov.  Batt.  de  Rossi  as  the  ancient  Oratorium  8.  Callisti 
in  Arenariis,  It  now  contains  inscriptions  and  reliefs  from  the 
catacombs,  a  plan  of  this  city  of  tombs,  copies  of  the  most  impor- 
tant mural  paintings,  and  a  bust  of  De  Rossi  erected  in  1892.  — 
The  present  entrance  to  the  catacombs  immediately  adjoins  this 
building.  A  passage  with  tombs  is  traversed,  and  the  *  Camera 
Papale,  or  Cubiculum  Pontiflciumy  a  chamber  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, is  soon  reached  on  the  left,  containing  the  tombs  of 
several  popes  or  'bishops'  (Anteros,  Lucius,  Fabianus,  and  Euty- 
chianus);  originally  also  that  of  Sixtus  II.,  who  died  as  a  martyr  in 
the  Catacombs  in  258.  In  front  of  the  rear  wall  is  a  long  metrical 
inscription  in  honour  of  the  last,  composed  by  Pope  Damasus  I. 
about  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  engraved  in  elegant  and  de- 
corated characters  invented  specially  for  the  purpose  by  Furius  Dio- 
nysius  Philocalus,  the  secretary  of  that  pope.  Outside  the  entrance, 
on  both  sides,  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  have  been  scratched  by 
devout  visitors  of  the  4-6th  centuries.  We  next  enter  a  chamber, 
open  above,  which  once  contained  the  Tomb  of  St.  Cecilia^  whose 
remains  are  now  in  the  church  of  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (p.  323). 
On  the  wall  here  are  several  Byzantine  paintings  of  the  7-8th  cent. : 
St.  CecUia,  St.  Urban,  and  a  head  of  Christ.  The  walls  of  the  aper- 
ture for  light  bear  traces  of  other  frescoes.  On  St.  Cecilia's  Day 
(22nd  Nov.)  mass  is  celebrated  here  (comp.  p.  354).  In  the  sides  of 
the  passages  near  these  chapels  are  several  tomb-ohambers  known 
as  'sacrament  chapels  *,  which  are  adorned  with  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  communion,  baptism,  and  other  scenes  of  the  kind 
already  mentioned  (p.  368).  Then  follow  the  Tomb-Chamber  of 
Pope  Eusebius  (309-11),  with  an  old  copy  of  an  inscription  by  Da- 
masus, and  another  with  two  sarcophagi  still  containing  the  remains 
of  the  deceased,  one  of  them  preserved  in  a  mummy-like  form, 
the  other  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  Tomb  of  Pope  Cornelius 
(251-52)  originally  belonged   to  the  separate  cemetery  of  Lucina. 

The  Catacombs  of  SB.  Nerens  and  AchilleuB,  or  of  Domitilla, 
near  the  Catacombs  of  Callistus,  on  the  Via  delle  Sette  Chiese  (p.  348), 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  inscriptions  (upwards  of  900),  and 
are  among  the  earliest  foundations  of  the  kind,  vying  in  antiquity 
with  the  Crypts  of  St.  Lucina ,  and  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla. 
Domitilla  was  a  member  of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Flavii.   In 
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two  of  the  five  ancient  entrances  are  frescoes  of  the  end  of  the 
Ist  cent.,  representing  genii  in  the  Pompeian  style,  the  earliest 
figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Daniel,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the 
catacomb  is  the  large  and  nearly  quadrangular  Basilica  ofSt.  Petro^ 
nillay  who,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  daughter  of  St.  Peter. 
The  hasilica,  excavated  in  1875,  is  built  in  the  second  story  of  the 
catacomb  and  projects  with  its  roof  into  the  open  air.  It  contains 
naye  and  aisles  with  a  forecourt,  and  its  ground-plan  is  approxi- 
mately a  square.  On  the  column  of  a  canopy  is  represented  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Achilleus  in  relief,  perhaps  the  earliest  work  of 
the  kind  (5th  cent.).  Eyery thing  else  is  in  a  ruined  condition,  but 
the  church  has  recently  been  partly  restored.  It  was  used  from  the 
5th  to  the  8th  cent.  only. 

The  Catieicombi  of  St.  Prssteactatiu ,  on  the  Via  Appia  towards 
S.  Urbano  (p.  347),  contain  decorations  similar  to  those  of  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Yigiles  at  Trasteyere  (p.  322).  In  the  burial  chapel  of 
Vibia  here  are  still  to  be  seen  gnostic  heretical  representations  (Her- 
mes as  conductor  of  the  dead,  etc.). 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla  lie  on  the  Via  Salaria,  I9/4  M. 
from  the  gate  (p.  336).  The  oldest  part  consists  of  a  square  cham- 
ber, called  the  *Cappella  Greca',  owing  to  its  Greek  inscription, 
which  contains  interesting  paintings  of  the  3rd  century.  Among  the 
decorations  of  the  ceiling  in  another  room  are  a  Madonna  and  the 
Child,  with  Isaiah  pointing  to  the  new  light  in  Israel  (a  star).  This 
is  the  oldest  Madonna  in  existence ,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  2nd  century.  Coloured  inscriptions  on  tiles,  of  the  earliest  and 
simplest  type,  are  also  occasionally  found  here. 

The  Catacombs  of  S.  Agnese,  under  the  church  of  S.  Agnese  Fuori 
le  Mura  (p.  340),  are  destitute  of  painting,  but  are  to  a  great  extent 
in  their  original  condition.  They  are  shown  by  the  sacristan.  — 
About  V4  M.  beyond  the  church  is  another  catacomb,  called  the 
Coemeterium  Ostrianumj  remarkable  for  its  family  burial-places. 

The  Catacombs  of  S.  Sebastiano,  below  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  Via  Appia  (see  p.  348),  the  only  burial-places  of  the  kind 
which  continued  to  be  visited  in  mediseval  times ,  have  been  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  their  enrichments.  One  chamber  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  portrait  of  a  Christian  gladiator  which  adorns  it.  — 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  — 

Jewish  CatacombSi  in  the  Vigna  Bandanini  (p.  347 ;  adm.  1  fr.), 
which  were  excavated  about  the  3rd  century.  They  rather  resemble 
the  catacombs  of  Naples  than  the  other  Roman  catacombs.  The  in- 
scriptions are  exclusively  Greek  and  Latin.  The  most  frequently  re- 
curring symbol  is  the  seven-branched  candelabrum.  Two  chambers 
are  enriched  with  decorative  paintings ,  in  which,  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  law ,  figures  of  animals  are  depicted. 

The  Oatao<»nbB  of  SS.  Peter  and  Karoellinus ,  near  Torre  Pignattara 
Cp.  344),  are  among  the  most  extensive.   The  ceiling  of  a  lofty  chapel  bears 
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an  Enthroned  Olirist,  with  8t.  Paul  on  the  right,  and  St.  Peter  on  the  left, 
with  four  saints  below,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  earliest  mosaics.  Other 
frescoes,   such  as   two  scenes  of  family  feasts,  belong  to  the  3rd  century. 

The  Oataoombs  of  St.  Pontianas,  situated  in  the  Vigna  di  8.  Michele, 
VsM.  firom  the  Porta  Portese  (p.  324;  to  the  right  before  the  Strada  di 
Honteverde) ,  are  excavated  in  the  breccia  of  If onte  Verde.  At  the  foot 
of  a  staircase  descending  into  it  is  a  basin  with  water,  serving  as  a 
baptistery.  On  the  wall  beyond  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (with  a  stag 
near  the  Jordan),  above  a  large  cross  in  the  later  style.  Above  the 
staircase  are  two  large  medalHons  with  heads  of  Christ  of  the  6th  and 
9th  (?)  centuries. 

The  Oratorio  of  B.  Alessandro,  6  H.  from  the  Porta  Pla  (p.  341),  in  the 
Tenuta  del  Coazzo,  is  a  long,  half-subterranean  building,  the  very  poor 
masonry  of  which  is  well  preserved  in  the  lower  part.  According  to  an 
inscription  on  the  altar,  this  was  the  tomb  of  a  certain  Alexander,  perhaps 
the  bishop  of  that  name.  The  oratory  is  surrounded  with  lofty  passages 
still  containing  undisturbed  tombs. 

Catacomb  o/  St.  Oenerosa,  see  p.  394. 


2.  The  Alban  Mountains. 

The  Alban  Mountains^  12V2  H  to  the  S.E.  of  Rome,  form  a  volcanic 
group  with  several  extinct  craters,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Alban 
Lake  and  the  Laffo  di  Ifemi.  The  ba43altic  Monte  Cavo  (3145  ft.)  is  the  highest 
summit.  On  the  N.  slope  of  the  group  lies  Fraseaii^  and  on  the  S.E.  slope 
Albano^  both  of  which  have  been  surrounded  since  the  most  ancient  times 
with  the  country-houses  of  wealthy  Romans.  The  greenish-grey  tufa,  known 
as  pepeHno^  which  is  quarried  near  Albano ,  is  a  favourite  building  stone. 
Alban  Wine  was  praised  in  antiquity  and  is  still  much  esteemed.  The 
great  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  here  has  always  made  these  moun- 
tains a  favourite  resort  of  visitors  from  Rome.  The  inhabitants  have  pre- 
served many  of  their  peculiarities,  though  the  famous  costume  of  the  Alban 
women  is  seldom  seen  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Plan  of  Exodksion,  IV2  day.  1st  Day:  afternoon  train  from  Rome 
to  Fraseati  or  Albano^  the  only  places  where  there  are  good  iuns;  in  the 
evening  visit  Tusculmn  from  Fraseati,  or  Castel  Oandolfo  from  Albano  (or 
leave  the  train  at  Castel  Gandolfo  and  walk  thence  to  Albano  via  the 
Galleria  di  Sopra).  —  2nd  Day :  drive  from  Fraseati  in  1  hr.  (by  omnibus 
or  private  carriage)  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  369?  the  2  hrs.  walk  by  the  high- 
road- is  uninteresting) ;  ascend  Monte  Gave  (p.  370) ,  */«  hr. :  descend  to 
J^emi  (p.  868),  in  l>/4  hr.,  and  walk  thence  to  Qenzano  (p.  368;  >/i  hr.), 
Ariccia  (p.  367;  >/«  l^r.),  and  Albano  (p.  366;  V*  ^r.).  This  excursion  may 
be  made  in  the  reverse  order  from  Albano ,  the  traveller,  however,  pro- 
ceeding from  Rocca  di  Papa  to  Fraseati  by  a  footpath  (2V3  hrs.)  passing 
Tusculum.  The  Orotia  Ferrata  is  interesting  mainly  on  account  of  the 
frescoes  by  Domenichino  (p.  364)  ^  this  part  of  the  mountains  offers  least 
in  the  way  of  scenery.  —  The  excursion  from  Albano  (or  Castel  Qandolfo^ 
see  above)  to  Monte  Cavo  vi&  Roeea  di  Papa^  returning  by  Nemi^  Qenzano^ 
and  Ariceia  (6-7  hrs.)  may  be  accomplished  in  a  single  day  \  and  Fraseati 
and  its  neighbourhood  may  be  visited  in  the  course  of  one  afternoon. 
In  this  case  the  night  need  not  be  spent  out  of  Rome. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  do  not  object  to  an  occasional 
deviation  from  the  direct  route,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
way  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and  the  following  directions.  When  Guides 
(about  8  fr.  a  day)  or  Donkbts  (about  6  fr.  a  day  including  driver''s  fee) 
are  made  use  of,  a  precise  programme  of  the  excursion  should  be  agreed 
upon  beforehand,  as  the  men  are  apt  to  cut  the  journey  short  to  the  tra- 
veller's disadvantage.  In  spring  and  autumn  Walking  in  this  district  will 
be  found  pleasant;  but  in  the  warmer  months  the  traveller  will  find  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  native  custom  of  using  donkeys,  or  to  hire  a 
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carriage.    Gabriagkb  may  be  hired  at  Frascati  and  Albano,  where  the 
charges  are  as  high  as  at  Rome  (25-30  fr.  per  day). 

F&oif  RoMB  TO  Frasoati,  15  M.,  railway  In  ^/^  hr.  (fares  2  ft.  75, 
1  fr.  90,  and  1  fr.  25  c. ;  return-tickets,  comp.  p.  xv).  —  Jour- 
ney to  (8*/4  M.)  Stat.  Ciampino^  see  p.  380.  The  main  lines  go  on 
to  Naples  and  Terracina  (pp.  380,  389,  384).  The  branch-line  to 
Frascati  gradually  ascends.    The  station  lies  a  little  below  the  town. 

Fraioati.  —  Hotels.  ^Albsrgo  oi  Fsascati  (branch  of  the  Alb. 
Ifilano  in  Some),  in  the  former  Villa  Znccala,  B.  2Vs,  B.  11/4,  lunch  2Vx, 
D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.;  Alb.  &  Tratt.  obl  Solb,  in  a  picturesque  situation 
opposite  the  station,  well  spoken  of,  no  pens.;  *Ai.bbbqo  di  Lohdba,  in 
the  piazza.  —  Hear  the  piazza,  the  Nuova  Trattoria  della  Ripresa^  well 
spoken  of,  kept  by  E.  FilipporUy  best  rooms  on  the  1st  floor;  the  landlord 
procures  clean  bedrooms  for  travellers.  Good  wine  at  the  Ifuova  Trattoria 
di  Gipoletta,  in  the  street  to  the  left  of  the  church,  and  at  the  Osteria  in 
the  Via  Margherita,  below  the  Piazza  del  Mercato;  fine  view  from  the 
latter.  —  Lodgings  easily  obtained  in  the  Villas  Piccolomini,  Falconieri, 
Muti,  and  others  (single  rooms  30-40  fr.,  8-4  rooms  about  i(X)  fr.  per  month). 

Omnibus  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  369),  in  connection  with  the  trains ; 
fare  1^4  fr*  —  Donkey  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  li/s  fr* 

A  visit  to  the  Villas,  which  are  always  open  to  the  public,  and  to 
Tusculum,  takes  3-4  hrs.,  the  best  route  being  by  Villa  Aldobrandini  and 
Buffinella  in  going,  and  by  Camaldoli  and  the  Villa  Xondragone  in  re- 
turning.   Ouides  and  Donkeps^  necessary  only  when  time  is  limited,  2-3  fr. 

Frascati  (about  985  ft.),  in  a  healthy  situation ,  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountains,  with  its  beautiful ,  shady,  and  well- watered  villas, 
commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Gampagna,  is  a  favourite  sum- 
mer-resort of  foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  The  town  (with  7000  in- 
hab.,  incl.  environs),  which  is  noted  for  its  wine,  is  of  modern 
origin.  Two  churches,  S.  Maria  and  8.  Sehastianus  in  Frascata^ 
were  first  mentioned  in  the  9th  cent.;  these  seem  to  have  stood  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  (perhaps  that  of  the  Anicii),  overgrown 
with  underwood  (frasehe),  whence  the  name.  The  town  remained 
quite  unimportant  until  after  the  destruction  of  Tusculum  (p.  363). 

A  carriage-road  and  a  path  with  flights  of  steps  lead  from  the 
station  to  a  piazza,  embellished  with  gardens ,  in  which,  to  the 
right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Conti ,  with  fountains  and  beau- 
tiful points  of  view,  the  property  of  the  Duca  Torlonia.  Straight 
on  the  lower  entrance  (sometimes  closed)  to  the  Villa  Aldobran- 
dini (see  below)  j  while  about  2  min.  to  the  left  is  the  main  piazza 
of  the  town.  —  In  the  piazza ,  which  is  embellished  with  a  pretty 
fountain,  rises  the  cathedral  of  8.  PietrOy  erected  in  1700  under 
Innocent  XII.  To  the  left  of  the  high- altar  is  a  memorial-tablet  to 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  grandson  of  James  II.,  who 
died  at  Frascati  on  31st  Jan.,  1788. 

From  the  piazza  we  ascend  the  steep  street  (CorsoVittorioEma- 
nuele)  to  the  right,  past  the  cathedral  of  S.  Pietro  and  the  donkey- 
station.  Above  the  town ,  on  the  left,  rises  the  VUla  Piecolominij 
in  which  the  learned  Cardinal  Baronius  (d.  1607)  wrote  his  church- 
history.    The  villa  now  belongs  to  Prince  LanceUotti. 
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Farther  on  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the  handsome  *  Villa 
Aldobrandini^  erected  by  Oiacomo  della  Porta  for  Card.  Piet^o  Aldo- 
brandini,  nephew  of  Clement  YIII.  The  palace  contains  paintings 
by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  cascades 
and  beautiful  oaks,  and  the  -views  are  yery  extensiTe ,  especially 
from  .the  flat  roof  of  the  semicircular  building. 

The  road  to  Tuscnlum  next  passes  the  Capuchin  Church  (1  M. 
above  the  town ,  containing  a  few  pictures),  and  soon  reaches  the 
entrance  to  the  *ViUa  Tuseulana  or  Ruffinellaj  of  the  16th  cent., 
formerly  the  property  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  afterwards  that  of  King 
Victor  Emanuel  II. ,  and  now  belonging  to  Prince  Lancellotti.  In 
Nov.,  1818 ,  Lucien  was  attacked  and  robbed  here,  an  event  ad- 
mirably described  in  Washington  Irving's  ^Adventure  of  the  Artist'. 
Inscriptions  and  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  shown. 

From  Villa  Rufflnella  (ascending  to  the  right  from  the  palace)  a 
shaded,  and  partly  ancient  road,  ascends  steeply  to  the  site  of  the 
venerable  town  of  Tmenliim,  the  foundation  of  which  is  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  the  birthplace 
of  the  elder  Cato  and  a  favourite  residence  of  Cicero.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  ancient  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  occupied  by  a 
warlike  race  of  counts,  who  were  generally  in  league  with  the 
emperors  against  the  Romans.  The  latter,  having  been  signally  de- 
feated in  the  reign  of  Frederick  I. ,  1167,  retaliated  by  dismantling 
the  castle  In  the  pontificate  of  Ccelestinelll.,  in  1191.  Nothing  there- 
fore now  remains  of  the  ancient  Tuscnlum  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

In  ascending  from  the  Villa  Bufflnella,  we  soon  obtain  a  view  oi 
the  Amphitheatre,  outside  the  town-walls  (longer  diameter  77  yds., 
shorter  57  yds.  \  arena  52  yds.  by  31  yds.),  which  is  called  by  the 
guides  Scuola  di  Cicerone.  About  3/4  M.  to  the  left  are  some  exten- 
sive ruins  to  which  the  name  Villa  of  Cicero  has  been  given,  as  the 
famous  'Tusculanum'  may  possibly  have  lain  in  this  vicinity. 
Straight  on  is  the  ancient  Forum  and  the  well-preserved  Theatre 
(about  3^2  ^-  above  Frascati),  excavated  in  1839,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion records,  in  presence  of  Maria  Christina,  dowager  Queen  of  Sar- 
dinia. At  the  back  is  a  Piscina,  or  reservoir,  in  four  compartments. 
Passing  through  the  fence  on  the  left,  and  descending  by  the  ancient 
road,  we  observe  a  flragment  of  the  old  town- wall,  and  adjoining 
it  another  very  ancient  Reservoir  of  peculiar  construction,  formed 
of  massive  blocks,  and  vaulted  in  an  almost  pointed  arch. 

The  guides  generally  propose  to  return  from  the  theatre,  as  the 
path  to  the  Castle  (arx ;  165  ft.  higher;  1/4  hr.)  is  rough  and  hardly 
practicable  for  donkeys.  The  castle  lay  on  an  artificially  hewn  rock, 
now  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Magnificent  *View  from  the  top 
(2220  ft).  On  the  right  are  Camaldoli  and  Monte  Porzio  (p.  364); 
farther  distant  the  Sabine  Mts. ,  with  Tivoli  and  Monticelli ; 
then  Soracte  and  the  Ciminlan  Mts. ;  towards  the  sea  the  broad  Cam- 
pagna  with  its  aqueducts,  Rome,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  to 
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the  left)  the  Monte  Cavo,  Castel  Osndolfo,  Marino,    and   Grotta 
Ferrata. 

From  Taflculuni  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  see  p.  969. 

In  letarning  we  pass  through  the  first  fence  to  the  right,  im- 
mediately below  the  castle,  and  descend  the  path  leading  to  the  £., 
keeping  to  the  left  at  the  first  fork,  to  the  right  at  the  second.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  CamaldoU,  a  suppressed  monastery  founded 
by  Paul  y.  in  1611,  we  take  the  road  to  the  left  (1  M.  straight  on 
is  the  road  from  Frascati  to  Palestrina,  see  below).  In  about  ^2  ^» 
we  reach  the  wall  of  the  Villa  Mondragone,  erected  by  Cardinal  Al- 
temps  under  Gregory  XIII.,  now  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  school. 
Visitors  to  the  fine  garden  and  view-terrace  skirt  the  wall  to  the 
right  to  the  gate  (knock;  fee),  and  should  quit  the  garden  by  the 
lower  exit.  The  road  to  the  left  runs  between  walls,  passing  on 
the  right  the  Villa  Tavema,  belonging  to  the  Borghese,  and  on  the 
left  the  Villa  Falconierij  the  oldest  near  Frascati,  planned  by  Car- 
dinal Rufflni  before  1550,  with  a  palazzo  by  Borromini,  pictures  by- 
Carlo  Madema,  and  a  shady  garden. 

The  BoAD  FKOM  FsASGATi  TO  Paxebtsina  ,  Wjt  M.  (comp.  Mapfl, 
pp.  362,  380),  especially  the  first  half,  is  beautiful,  but  destitute  of  shade. 
From  the  K.E.  corner  of  the  town  the  road  leads  past  the  lower  entrance 
to  the  Villa  tfondragone  (see  above),  which  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  cypresses.  Farther  on  are  the  ruined  vaults  of  an  ancdent  villa,  arbi- 
trarily said  to  have  belonged  to  Cato.  After  2  M.  the  road  passes  (r.)  the 
olive-clad  hill  on  which  Monte  Poreio  (1530  ft.)  is  picturesquely  situated ; 
i^/s  H.  farther  it  reaches  Monte  Gompatri  (1745  ft.;  railway-station,  p.  880), 
with  a  chateau  of  the  Borghese.  We  do  not  enter  the  village,  but  pass 
the  approach  to  it,  and  descend  by  a  somewhat  rough  road,  passing  a 
washing-trough.  Kear  a  (1  M.)  considerable  group  of  trees  we  turn  to 
the  right,  and  close  to  (7s  M.)  a  small  chapel  wiUi  an  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna, again  ascend  to  the  right.  About  2  M.  farther  the  broad  road  leads 
us  to  the  high-road  from  Rome;  and  foUovring  the  latter  for  ^l\  M.  we 
reach  the  Osteria  S.  GesaHo^  beyond  which  the  Via  Labicana  diverges  to 
the  right.  About  8/4  m.  farther  our  road  crosses  the  Bome  and  ISfaples 
railway  (p.  380),  then  leaving  on  the  right  the  road  to  the  station  of 
Zagarolo  (p.  380),  ascends  to  (4  M.)  Palestrina  (p.  380). 

Two  routes  lead  from  Frascati  to  (2^2  M.)  G&otta  Fbbbata: 
the  carriage-road  to  Marino  (p.  365),  and  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  369), 
and  the  shorter  path  diverging,  below  the  Villa  Conti  (p.  862),  to 
the  left  from  the  high-road.  (In  descending,  keep  to  the  left ;  Vi  ^* 
farther,  where  the  path  divides,  turn  to  the  left ;  and  also  to  the 
left  5  min.  farther,  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood.) 

Orotta  Ferrata,  a  Greek  monastery  of  the  Basilians,  was  founded 
by  St.  Nilus  under  the  emperor  Otho  HI.  in  1002.  At  the  end 
of  the  15th  cent,  it  belonged  to  Giul.  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  fortified  it  with  moats  and  towers.  Of  the  old  Chureh 
only  the  vestibule  remains ,  with  (r.)  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna. .  The  portal,  with  ornaments  and  a  Greek  Inscription,  dates 
from  the  11th  cent.;  over  the  door  are  mosaics  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Madonna,  and  St.  Basil.  The  present  church,  built  by  Cardinal 
Guadagni  in  1754,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  mention. 
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Intbbiob.  From  the  right  aisle  we  enter  the  Chafbl  ov  St.  Nilub,  decor- 
ated with  ^Frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  one  of  the  chief  works  of 
Domeniehino  1610  (p.  Ixxi),  restored  in  1819  by  V.  Gamuccini.  At  the  entrance 
4>f  Hie  chapel,  on  the  left,  is  represented  the  meeting  of  the  saint  with 
Otho  III.;  the  attendant  in  green,  holding  the  emperor's  horse,  is  Dome- 
nichino  himself;  to  the  right  of  the  horse,  Guido  Beni  is  also  represented 
in  a  green  costnme,  and  behind  him  Gnercino.  The  boy  in  front  of  the 
horse,  with  bine  cap  and  white  feather,  bears  the  features  of  a  girl  of 
Frascati  to  whom,  the  artist  was  attached.  On  the  right  St.  Bartholomew 
arrests  the  fall  of  a  colnmn,  and  saves  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  At  the 
altar  on  the  left,  St.  l^ilus  heals  a  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  with 
oil  from  a  lamp  of  the  Ifadonna.  On  the  right,  the  Madonna  presenting 
a  golden  apple  to  St.  l^ilas  and  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  lunette,  Death 
of  St.  Nilus.  Outside  the  chapel,  St.  Nilus  calming  a  storm  by  which 
the  harvest  is  endangered;  the  saint  kneeling  before  the  cross.  On  the 
ceiling,  the  Annuncia^on. 

Fairs  held  at  Grotta  Ferrata  on  25th  March  and  8th  Sept.  attract 
nnmerous  peasants  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  strangers 
from  Rome. 

Fbom  Bomb  to  Albano  we  may  take  either  the  Terracina  rail- 
way (p.  384)  or  the  Nettuno  railway  (p.  398)  as  far  as  the  station 
of  Ceechinaj  whence  a  steam-tramway  pUes  to  (2Y2  M.)  Albano  on 
the  hill  in  20  min.  (fares  80,  60,  40  c.).  But  It  is  preferable' to 
take  the  direct  — 

Railway  fbom  Rome  to  Albano,  18 V2  M.,  in  I-IVq  ^^'  (fares 
3  fi,  40,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  66  c),  starting  from  the  Central  Station  in 
Rome.  This  route  follows  the  main  line  (p.  380)  to  beyond  the  Porta 
Furba  where  it  turns  to  the  right ,  crosses  the  ancient  Via  Latina 
near  the  tombs  mentioned  on  p.  344,  and  skirts  the  Via  Appia 
Nuova  (p.  344).  —  6  M.  Tavolato,  beside  the  osteria  of  that  name 
(p.  344).  Then,  on  the  right,  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appia.  —  7  M. 
CapanneUe  (p.  347),  to  the  right  are  the  Gasal  Rotondo  and  Tordi 
Selce  (p.  349),  to  the  left  the  mountains.  The  line  now  begins  to 
ascend  gradually,  and  beyond  a  curve  and  a  tunnel,  soon  reaches  — 

15  M.  Marino  (1320  ft.;  Alb,  ^  Tratt,  del  Tramway),  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  mountain-spur,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castri- 
moenium.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini,  who 
defended  themselves  here  against  iheir  enemies^  particularly  the 
Golonna's ;  but  the  latter  captured  Marino  under  Martin  V.  in  1424, 
and  still  possess  it.  The  town  (6000  inhab.)  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent but  somewhat  strong  wine.  It  contains  a  Corao  (the  prin- 
cipal street)  and  a  tasteful  Fountain.  The  church  of  La  Tiinithf  to 
the  left  of  the  Corso,  contains  a  Trinity  by  Guido  Reni.  In  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  ddle  Qraxie^  St.  Rochus  by  Domenichino.  In  the 
Caihtdxal  a  badly-preserved  St.  Bartholomew  by  Guercino. 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  deep  gorge  in  which  flows  the 
brook  known  in  antiquity  as  the  Aqua  Fereniina^  the  source  of  which 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the  Latin  League.  Charming  retrospect 
of  Marina.  Beyond  a  tunnel,  we  enjoy  a  fine  view,  to  the  left,  of 
the  Alban  Lake. 
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The  *Lake  of  Albano  (965  ft.  above  the  sea-leTel),  a,boat  6  M. 
in  circumference,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  Tolcano,  of  sombre  and 
melancholy  aspect,  although  its  banks  are  well  cultivated.  The  N* 
half,  near  Gastel  Gandolfo  is  shallowi  but  the  S.  half  is  490  ft. 
deep.  It  is  fed  by  abundant  subterranean  springs,  and  is  drained 
by  a  very  ancient  EmiMcarium  which  issues  below  Castel  Gandolfo. 

The  train  skirts  the  lake,  of  which  It  affords  a  beautiful  view. 
To  the  left  soon  appears  Monte  Cavo. 

16  V2  M.  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  seat  of  the  Savelli  in  the  middle 
ages,  has  belonged  to  the  popes  since  1596.  It  is  an  insigniflcant 
place  (1700  inhab.)  with  a  large  Papal  Palace,  erected  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  designs  by  Carlo  Maderna,  and  splendidly  situated  high  above 
the  Alban  lake.  The  ch&teau  (now  a  convent)  was  fonnerly  a  fa- 
vourite summer-resort  of  the  popes,  and  enjoys  the  privilege  of  ex- 
territoriality by  the  guarantee  of  1871. 

A  channing  avenue,  shaded  by  evergreen  oaks,  the  so-called  *Oalleria 
di  Sopra,  leads  above  the  lake  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albano  in  Vzhr., 
affording  numerous  pretty  retrosperts  of  Castel  G-andoIfo.  At  the  Capuchin 
monastery  (p.  367)  the  path  descends  to  the  right  to  Albano.  The  ro»d 
diverging  to  the  left  shortly  before  leads  in  2o-S0  min.  to  the  high-road 
from  Albano  to  Bocca  di  Papa  (p.  369). 

Visitors  to  the  Emissabidu,  the  above-mentioned  artificial  outlet  of 
the  Alban  Lake,  must  bring  the  custodian  with  them  from  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo (fee  I-IV2  fr.).  The  path  descends  steeply  from  the  Galleria  di  Sopra 
a  little  before  the  8.  end  of  the  village  to  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The 
descent  occupies  nearly  V4  hr.,  and  the  whole  inspection  about  1  hr.  The 
Emissarium ,  an  imposing  work ,  was  constructed  according  to  tradition 
by  the  Bomans  in  B.C.  o97,  during  the  siege  of  Veil,  when  the  lake 
rose  to  an  unusual  height,  but  it  is  probably  of  still  more  remote  origin. 
It  is  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  At  the  entrance  is  a  large  stone  building 
resembling  a  nymphseum.  The  channel  is  7-1.0  ft.  in  height,  and  issues 
Vi  M.  below  Albano  by  the  village  of  La  Mola ,  where  title  water  is  used 
as  a  motive  power  for  mills,  descending  thence  to  the  Tiber.  The  custod- 
ian floats  lighted  pieces  of  candle  on  boards  down  the  stream ,  in  order 
to  give  visitors  an  idea  of  its  length  (about  iSCX)  yds.). 

Beyond  another  tunnel  the  train  crosses  the  high-road  from  Rome 
to  Albano  and  halts  at  — 

18^2  M.  Albano*  —  Hotels.  EuBOPA,  or  Posia^  with  trattoria  and 
caf4,  B.  2,  L.  V2»  A.  i/«,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8  fr.j 
Bdssia,  at  the  Porta  Bomana.  —  Rittorant9  Baluitri  in  the  Piazza  Umberto  \ 
the  landlord  procures  bedrooms  for  visitors.  —  Cctfi  in  the  Corso. 

Omnibus  from  Albano  to  Geneano  (p.  368),  10  times  daily  (fare  40  c.). 
—  Cakeiaqe  with  one  horse  to  Bocca  di  Papa  (p.  369),  about  6  fr.  (bar- 
gain advisable). 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  tour  mentioned  at  p.  361,  via  Sficea 
di  Papa  to  Mon%%  Caoo  and  back  by  Ntxni,  Genzanoy  and  Aricda  (6-7  hrs.)t 
must  turn  to  the  right  on  their  arrival  in  Albano,  cross  the  Piazza,  take 
the  first  turning  to  the  left  in  the  Via  Appia,  and  ascend  to  the  Ca- 
puchin convent. 

Albano,  officially  Albano  LaziaU  (1250  ft.),  a  small  town 
with  6500  inhab.  (including  suburbs) ,  situated  on  the  ruins  of 
the  villa  of  Pompey  and  of  the  Albanum  of  Domitian ,  is  mention- 
ed as  early  as  460  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  again  in  the  11th  cent, 
in  the  contests  of  the  popes  with  the  citizens  of  Rome.    In  1697 
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it  passed  from  from  the  poBsession  of  the  Savelli  to  that  of  the 
papal  government.  Its  lofty  site  and  beautiful  environs  attract  many 
visitors  in  summer,  but  it  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  fever.  It  is 
an  excellent  centre  for  a  number  of  interesting  excursions. 

Above  the  station  is  the  little  Piazza  Re  Umberto,  the  terminus 
of  the  steam*tramway  horn.  Gecchina  (p.  365).  The  upper  end  of 
the  piazza  is  skirted  by  the  Via  Appla,  which  forms  the  S.W. 
boundary  of  the  town,  which  stretches  up  the  side  of  the  hill.  Be- 
tween the  monastery  of  8.  Paolo  and  the  loftily-situated  Capuchin 
Monastery  (to  the  right  from  the  Piazza,  then  the  first  turning  to  the 
left),  lay  an  Anvphitheatte ,  the  scanty  remains  of  which  are  partly 
seen  from  the  road.  The  church  of  8.  Maria  della  Rotonda  stands  on 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  circular  temple.  The  ruins  in  the  street 
of  Gesil  e  Maria  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  baths. 

Outside  the  N.W.  entrance  to  the  town,  to  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appia  (between  this  road  and  the  avenue  known  as  the  Galleria 
di  Sotto,  leading  to  Oastel  Gandolfo),  rise  the  remains  of  a  large 
tomb,  called  without  authority  the  Tomb  ofPompey.  —  On  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  town,  to  the  right  on  the  road  to  Ariccia  (to  the  left  of 
the  ancient  road),  stands  a  remarkable  ancient  Tomb  in  the  Etruscan 
styUj  consisting  of  a  massive  cube,  originally  surmounted  by  five  ob- 
tuse cones,  of  which  two  are  still  standing.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

From  Albano  to  Rocca  di  Papa^  and  thence  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Cavoj  see  pp.  369,  370. 

About  3/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Albano  lies  Ariccia.  Beyond  the 
Etruscan  tomb  (see  above),  the  road  crosses  the  imposing  Viaduct 
which  spans  the  deep  gorge  between  Albano  and  Ariccia,  erected  by 
Bertolini  under  Pius  IX.  in  1846-53,  334  yds.  in  length,  and  192  ft. 
in  height,  consisting  of  three  series  of  arcades  of  six,  twelve,  and 
eighteen  arches  respectively,  one  above  the  other.  To  the  right  we 
obtain  a  view  of  the  extensive  plain  as  far  as  the  sea ;  to  the  left 
is  the  park  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  a  mansion  built  by  Bernini,  immed- 
iately to  the  left  beyond  the  viaduct.  This  park,  containing  fine  old 
timber,  is  kept  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  possible.  Permission  to 
visit  it  should  be  obtained  through  the  porter  or  gardener  (fee  ^U-i  fr.). 
Arioda  (Cafi  in  the  piazza),  a  smaU  village  with  2300  inhab., 
frequently  attracts  visitors  in  summer  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  the  woods.  The  women  of  Ariccia  and  Genzano  are  famed  for 
their  beauty.  The  ancient  Aricia ,  which  belonged  to  the  Latin 
League,  lay  towards  the  S.,  in  the  VaUe  Aricciana  (980  ft.),  an 
extinct  crater  below  the  modern  town,  while  the  latter  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Arx  or  citadel.  It  was  the  fifth  station  on  the 
Via  Appla,  which  runs  towards  Genzano  on  massive  and  still  visible 
substructures,  at  the  foot  of  the  modern  town.    (A  circuit  of  V2  ^'- 
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by  the  valley ,  instead  of  the  direct  route  from  Albano  to  Ariccia, 
is  interesting.)  In  the  middle  ages  Ariccia  passed  to  the  Savelli, 
and  in  1661  was  purchased  by  the  Ghigi,  the  present  proprietors. 

From  Ariccia  to  Oenzano  is  a  walk  of  about  ^j^  hr.  (omnibus, 
see  p.  366).  The  beautiful  and  shady  new  road  at  first  leads  a 
little  to  the  left  and  crosses  four  viaducts ,  which  command  fine 
views.  After  V2  ^-  it  passes  OaUorOj  formerly  a  Jesuit  church. 
About  3/4  M.  farther,  the  road  divides;  the  branch  to  the  left 
descends  to  a  Capuchin  monastery  and  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi  (below 
is  a  partly  ancient  road  to  Nemi) ;  that  in  the  middle  leads  through 
an  avenue  to  the  Palazzo  Oesarini;  and  that  to  the  right  descends 
to  the  town.  The  wooden  sheds  recall  the  earthquake  of  1891, 
which  wrought  much  damage  and  destroyed  many  houses  in  Genzano. 

Oenzano  (^Trattoria  deUa  Orotta  Axzwra,  to  the  left  in  the 
Piazza,  plain,  bargain  desirable ;  the  landlord  procures  nlght*quar- 
ters  for  visitors),  has  5300  inhab.  who  carry  on  a  considerable 
cultivation  of  wine.  The  place  presents  no  attraction  beyond  its 
fine  situation,  high  above  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi.  The 
best  view  of  the  lake  is  from  the  garden  of  the  Pakuxo  Cesarinij 
which  slopes  rapidly  towards  the  water  (entrance  to  the  left,  op- 
posite the  palace ;  admission  granted  on  application  at  the  palace). 
—  At  Genzano,  on  the  8th  day  after  Corpus  Christi  (but  not  every 
year),  is  held  the  famous  Infiorata  di  OenzanOj  or  flower-festival, 
consisting  of  a  procession  through  a  street  carpeted  with  flowers, 
followed  by  flreworks  and  merry-makings. 

The  ♦*Iago  di  Nemi  (1066  ft.)  is  an  extinct  crater,  about  3  M. 
in  circumference,  and  like  the  Alban  lake,  which  lies  230  ft.  lower, 
is  of  considerable  depth  (330  ft.),  and  is  also  drained  by  an  artificial 
emissarium.  The  water  is  beautifully  clear ,  and  rarely  ruffled  by 
wind.  The  precipitous  lava-slopes  of  the  crater ,  330  ft.  in  height, 
are  carefully  cultivated.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called  the  Locus 
NemorensiSj  and  sometimes  the  'Mirror  of  Diana' ,  from  a  temple,  of 
which  substructures  have  been  discovered  below  Nemi,  and  from  a 
nemus ,  or  grove  sacred  to  that  goddess,  whence  the  present  name 
is  derived.  This  exquisite  lake  is  the  gem  of  the  Alban  Mts. 

From  Genzano  to  Nemi  2i/2-3  M. ;  by  the  Palazzo  Cesarini  we 
follow  the  road  to  the  right,  through  the  town,  and  past  the  church 
of  SS.  Annunziata.  The  pleasant  road  skirts  the  upper  margin  of  the 
lake,  affording  several  fine  views.  —  A  footpath  descends  to  the  lake 
from  SS.  Annunziata,  and  ascends  again  near  the  mills  below  Nemi. 

Nemi  is  a  small  mediaeval  town  with  an  ancient  castle  of  the 
Cesarini.  The  inn  (^Trattoria  Desanctis,  fair;  night- quarters,  bar- 
gaining advisable)  possesses  a  small  verandah  which  commands  a 
delightful  *yiEW  of  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Genzano ,  of  an  old 
watch-tower  beyond  them,  and  of  the  extensive  plain  and  the  sea. 

An  alternative  route  for  the  return  from  Nemi  direct  to  Albano 
is  the  footpath  (p.  367)  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  lake. 
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From  Nemi  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Monte  Cavo  (p.  370)  a  guide  is  neces* 
sary  on  account  of  the  intricacy  of  the  forest-paths  (1-1 1/2  fr-)- 

Monte  Cavo. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Gave  may  be  accomplished  in  about  SVi  hrs.  from 
Fraseatii  in  about  2^/4  hrs.  from  AlbanOj  and  in  about  2  hrs.  (with  guide) 
from  Nemi.  —  Sleeping  accommodation  for  gentlemen  may,  if  necessary, 
be  obtained  at  the  top. 

Fbom  Fbascati  to  Rocoa  di  Papa  Is  about  5  M.  by  road,  which 
on  account  of  the  ascent  represents  a  walk  of  not  less  than  2  hrs. 
The  day's  journey  indicated  at  p.  362  may  be  lightened  by  taking 
a  carriage  (about  8  fr.)  or  the  omnibus  (p.  362)  to  Rocca  di  Papa. 
The  road  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Marino  (p.  366), 
at  a  point  a  little  more  than  halfway,  beyond  the  Ponte  degli 
Squarciarellif  and  ascends  steadily,  winding  towards  the  end.  — 
Rocca  di  Papa  may  also  be  reached  from  Tusculum  (p.  363)  direct 
in  IV2  l^r.  by  field  and  forest-paths  (guide  desirable,  1-1  y2  ^r-)* 

Fbom  Albano  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  about  4^2  M.,  high-road 
(carriage,  see  p.  366 ;  walkers  require  about  1^/4  hr.).  The  excel- 
lent road  leads  to  the  light  below  the  Capuchin  convent  (p.  367), 
and  after  12  min. ,  at  the  park  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi  (p.  367),  is 
joined  by  a  road  leading  to  Arlccia.  About  3/4  M.  farther,  the  road 
to  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  (p.  366)  diverges  to  the  left,  a  short-cut  for 
pedestrians  from  Albano. 

The  road  soon  enters  a  fine  wood.  To  the  left  appears  the  sup- 
pressed Franciscan  monastery  of  Palazxuolay  dating  from  the  13th 
cent.,  and  situated  above  the  E.  margin  of  the  lake.  The  garden 
contains  a  curious  antique  rock-tomb.  Between  the  monastery  and 
the  base  of  Monte  Cavo,  which  our  road  now  skirts,  once  lay  in  a 
prolonged  line,  the  city  of  Alba  Longa^  of  which  no  traces  now 
remain.  It  will  be  observed ,  however,  that  the  rocks  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palazzuola  have  been  hewn  perpendicular,  in  order  to  render 

the  town  more  impregnable. 

The  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  belongs  to  a  prehistoric  period,  and 
tradition  has  attributed  it  to  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital,  and  the  political  and  religious  centre,  of  the  Latin  League, 
but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  its  younger  rival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  after  which,  howeyer,  the  ancient  festivals  of  the  League  on 
the  Alban  Mt.  still  continued  to  be  celebrated. 

The  road  continues  to  ascend  steadily  through  the  woods  to 
Rocca  di  Papa,  where  it  joins  the  road  leading  from  Frascati. 

Boocadi  Papa  (2060  ft.;  Tratt.  deUa Pergola ^  good;  Caffh  deW 
Aurora,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town),  a  small  village  with  about 
2800  inhab.,  and  now  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  Romans, 
with  numerous  villas,  lies  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  great  extinct 
crater  of  Campo  di  AnnibdUj  so  named  from  the  unfounded  tradition 
that  Hannibal  once  pitched  his  camp  here.  The  garrison  of  Rome 
occupies  sammer--quaiters  here  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
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la  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavo  we  turn  to  the 
right  on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  which  is  reached  by  a  walk  of 
15-20  min.  through  the  steep  streets  of  the  town,  and  ascend  the 
well-preserved  and  shady  Via  TriumphaliSy  an  ancient  road,  paved 
with  basalt,  once  traversed  in  triumphal  procession  by  the  generals 
to  whom  the  Senate  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome.  From  two  open 
spaces,  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  a  better  view  than 
from  the  top  is  obtained  of  Marino  on  the  right,  the  Lago  d'Albano 
to  the  left,  AlbanO)  Ariccia  with  the  viaduct,  Genzano,  the  Lago  di 
Nemi,  and  Nemi  itself. 

On  the  summit  of  the  *Monte  Cavo  (3145  ft.),  the  ancient  Mona 
Alhanus  (an  ascent  of  ^/^hr.  from  Rocca  dl  Papa),  stood  the  venerable 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  League,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
where  the  great  sacrificial  festival  of  the  Feriae  Latinae  was  cele- 
brated annually.  Its  scanty  ruins,  visible  down  to  the  17th  cent. , 
were  completely  destroyed  about  1777,  when  Cardinal  York,  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts,  built  a  Passionist  Monastery  on  the  spot.  A  portion 
only  of  the  ancient  foundations  is  preserved  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
garden-wall.  The  monastery  has  been  conyerted  into  an  inn  (R. 
2  fr.,  poor)  and  a  meteorological  station.  The  Yibw  from  several 
different  points  in  the  garden  embraces  the  sea,  the  coast  from  Ter- 
racina  to  Civit^  Yecchia,  the  Volscian  and  Sabine  Mts. ,  Rome  and 
the  Campagna,  and  below  the  spectator  the  beautiful  Alban  Mts. 
The  distant  view,  generally  obscured  by  mist,  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  immediately  before  sunrise,  after  sunset,  or  when  a  pass- 
ing shower  has  cleared  the  atmosphere. 

From  Nemi  to  Monte  Gave,  see  p.  369 ;  the  descent,  through 
wood,  takes  1-1 V4  ^f-  -^  guide  is  almost  indispensable,  especially 
when  the  traveller  is  hurried  and  wishes  to  avoid  deviations. 

3.  The  Sabine  Honntains, 

That  chain  of  the  Apennined  which  descends  abruptly  and  bounds  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  £.,  named  Sabine  Mts.  from  tiie  ancient  inhabitants, 
is  full  of  interest  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  The  formation  of  these 
mountains  is  limestone ,  differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  volcanic  Alban 
Mts.,  and  their  height  is  much  greater,  attaining  to  4300ft.  As  a  rule 
the  Invb  are  good,  though  plain,  but  enquiry  as  to  charges  should  be 
made  beforehand ;  usual  charge  for  board  and  lodging  5-6  fr. ,  and  Vs  f^* 
gratuity.  —  Cabbiages  are  not  always  to  be  had  except  at  Tivoli.  The 
public  conveyances  are  not  recommended  when  ladies  are  of  the  party. 

Those  whose  time  is  short  must  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  Tivoh,  which 
was  a  favourite  summer -resort  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Horace.  A 
fine  day  in  April  or  May,  when  the  vegetation  is  at  its  freshest,  is  the  best 
time  for  this  excursion.  Those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  saving  effected 
by  taking  return-tickets  (p.  xv)  may  go  by  railway  and  return  by  steam- 
tramway  (comp.  p.  873).  —  If  several  days  are  -devoted  to  the  Sabine 
Mts.,  and  they  are  well  worth.it,  the  following  tour  may  be  made:  1st 
day,  from  Rome  by  early  train  to  Tivoli  ^  thence  by  midday  train  to 
Cineto  Romano  (p.  378) ,  and  on  by  diligence  to  Subiaeo  (p.  379);  2nd  day, 
visit  the  monastery  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  walk  or  drire 
to  OWvano;  3rd  day,  walk  or  take  the  diUgeAce  to  VafmontoM  (p.  388) 
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or  Falettrina  (p.  380),  and  return  thence  by  rail  to  Borne  (or  to  ^Sfe^rnt, 
comp.  p.  388).  Those  who  wish  to  reserve  Tivoli,  the  culminating  point, 
for  the  end  may  proceed  as  follows :  1st  day,  from  Borne  by  early  train  to 
TaleMtrina  or  ValmonUme^  and  thence  walk  or  take  the  diligence  to  Olevano  \ 
2nd,  to  Subiaco;  3rd,  to  Tivoli;  4th,  back  to  Borne.  —  A  pleasant  driving- 
tour  may  be  taken  from  Tivoli  via  Fitoniano  and  S,  Vito  to  Oenazzano 
(pp.  377,  382}  3V2-4  hrs.);  and  thence  via  Olevano  and  Subiaco  to  Cineto 
Romano  (see  above). 

From  Borne  to  Tivoli. 

1.  Railway  (Rome,  Solmona,  and  Gastellammare -  Adriatico  line), 
25  M.,  in  iV4-iVt  hr.  (return-fares  4  fr.  56,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  6  c).  This  route 
is  more  picturesque  fhan  that  of  the  steam-tramway  (see  p.  372). 

The  trains  start  from  the  principal  station  at  Rome  fp.  115). 
On  the  right  soon  appears  tbe  ruined  Tor  de'  Schiavi  (p.  343).  — 
5^2  ^*  Cervara  di  Roma ,  the  grottoes  near  which  used  to  be  cele- 
brated for  the  artists*  festivals  held  In  them.  —  7*/2  M.  Salone.  — 
91/2  M.  Lunghesxaj  the  ancient  Collatiay  a  'tenuta'  belonging  to  the 
Duca  Strozzi,  with  a  15th  cent,  baronial  castle,  prettily  situated  in 
the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Teverone. 

13  M.  Bagni,  the  station  for  the  sulphur-baths  of  Acque  AVbuU, 
the  Roman  Aquae  Albulae,  which  were  much  frequented  in  ancient 
times ,  and  were  again  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  patients  in 
1880  by  the  Societal  Anderloni  &  Go.  jfhandsome  building;  swim- 
ming-baths for  ladies  and  gentlemen;  68^  Fahr. ;  bath  1  fr.). 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  high-road  to  Tivoli.  To  the  right 
fine  view  of  the  road  and  of  the  railway  -  viaducts  farther  on, 
with  the  mountains  in  the  background.  —  16  M.  Monte  Celio, 
formerly  called  Monticelli ,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Comictdum  and  now  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family.  —  The  line 
begins  to  ascend  rapidly. 

21  M.  Palombara^  a  little  town  with  about  3000  inhab.,  is  sit- 
uated on  an  isolated  hill,  with  a  ch&teau  of  the  14th  cent,  belong- 
ing to  the  Savelli  family. 

Palombara  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Konte  Oennaro 
(4160  ftO>  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sabine  Mta..  familiar  to  the  eye 
of  every  visitor  to  Borne.  A  luncheon-basket  should  oe  provided,  includ- 
ing something  to  drink,  as  there  is  little  water  on  the  mountain.  We 
follow  the  high-road  from  the  station  to  (^/i  hr.)  the  village  of  MareeWna^ 
and  thence  (with  guide)  ascend  the  conspicuous  valley  of  a  streamlet  to  the 
(3-4  hrs.)  summit,  on  which  is  a  trigonometrical  signal.  The  view  from  the 
top  is  very  extensive,  comprising  the  coast  from  Mte.  Gircello  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  Bracciano,  the  broad  plain  with  innumerable  viUages,  from  the  Volscian 
and  Alban  Mt8.  as  far  aa  Soracte  and  the  Giminian  Forest;  then  the 
Apennines,  as  far  as  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  central  range.  —  The  descent 
may  be  made  vi&  the  village  of  8.  Paolo  de*  Cavalieri  (2840  ft.),  whence  a 
new  road  leads  to  the  station  of  S.  Paolo  (p.  378),  or  vi&  Roeea  Oiovine  and 
through  the  Valieif  of  the  Licenta  (p.  378)  to  the  station  of  Vieovaro  (p.  878). 

A  view  of  the  Gampagna  opens  on  the  right  as  the  train  proceeds : 
in  front,  Tivoli ,  with  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  the  Villa  d'Este 
(p.  376).  Beyond  two  tunnels  and  two  viaducts  we  enjoy  a  beautiful 
view  to  the  right  of  the  waterfalls  (p.  376)  and  the  town.  A  short 
and  a  long  tunnel  follow.  —  25  M.  Tivoli ,  the  station  of  which 
is  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo, 
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2.  Steam  Tramway,  18  M.,  in  21/4  hrs.  (fares  2  f^.  60, 1  fr.  85  c. ,  return 
3  fr.,  2  fr.  20  c).  The  steam-cars  start  outside  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo^  for  which 
a  horse-car  in  connection  leaves  thePicizza  Vmezia  (Vial?^azionalel3i)V2hr, 
before  their  departure,  running  tIjL  the  Piazza  delU  Terme  (tramway- 
lines  1  and  2,  p.  ^  of  the  Appx. ;  through-tickets  to  Tivoli  may  be  obtained 
in  the  tramway- cars).  Those  who  drive  to  the  steam  -  tramway  should 
dismiss  their  cab  at  the  Porta  8.  Lorenzo  to  avoid  paying  the  extra-mural 
tariff  (see  Appx.).  —  Travellers  with  through-tickets  are  allowed  to  break 
their  journey  in  order  to  visit  Hadrian''s  Villa  (past  which  only  the  steam- 
tramway  runs),  which  takes  about  2  hrs.  There  is  no  osteria  at  tibe  Villa, 
so  that  visitors  will  find  it  the  more  convenient  plan  to  go  by  rail  to  Ti- 
voli (p.  S71)  and  return  thence  to  the  Villa  by  the  steam-tramway;  or  to 
walk  from  Tivoli  to  the  Villa,  as  suggested  at  p.  377. 

The  high-road,  along  which  the  steam-tramway  runs,  quits  Borne 
by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  341),  passing  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  right.  The  road,  which  is  generally  identical  with  the  an- 
cient  Via  TUburtirka^  crosses  the  Anio^  now  called  the  Teverone, 
by  the  Ponte  Mammolo  (station,  4  M.).  This  river  forms  the  cele- 
brated cascades  at  Tivoli,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Sa- 
lario  (p.  339).  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  named  after  Mammsea,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  To  the  left  is  the  CasteW  ArcionCy 
the  old  stronghold  of  a  robber -baron,  destroyed  in  1420  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tivoli. 

7  M.  Settecamini,  —  I2V2  M.  Bagni ,  station  for  Acque  Albule 
(p.  371).  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  quarries  of  Lapis  TiburtinuSy  or 
travertine,  which  furnished  building -material  for  ancient  and  for 
modern  Rome,  for  the  Colosseum  and  for  St.  Peter's  alike.  In  1/2  ^r, 
more  the  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lucano  (station ,  14Y2  M.), 
near  which  is  the  well-preserved  Tomb  of  the  PUmtii ,  dating  from 
the  early  empire ,  and  resembling  that  of  Gascilia  Metella  (p.  348), 

Beyond  the  Ponte  Lucano  we  see  on  the  right  two  pillars, 
which  are  supposed  to  mark  the  ancient  entrance  to  Hadrian's 
Villa;  one  is  adorned  with  reliefs. 

I5Y2  M.  Villa  Adriana  (no  osteria  in  the  vicinity  ^  see  above). 
We  follow  the  road  which  ascends  gradually  from  the  station,  keep 
to  the  right  where  (4  min.)  the  road  divides,  and  soon  reach  the 
(^4  hr.)  present  entrance  of  the  villa.  A  fine  avenue  of  cypresses 
leads  to  the  lower  Casa  delta  Ouardia,  where  tickets  are  sold  (1  fr., 
Sun.  free). 

The  *yiLiiA  OF  Hadrian  ,  which  with  its  magnificent  grounds 
occupies  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  dates  from  the  later  years 
of  the  far-travelled  emperor  (d.  138  A.D.).  Hadrian ,  as  his  bio- 
grapher Spartian  relates,  'created  in  his  villa  at  Tivoli  a  marvel  of 
architecture  and  landscape-gardening;  to  its  different  parts  he  as- 
signed the  names  of  celebrated  buildings  and  localities,  such  as  the 
Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Prytaneum,  Oanopus,  the  Stoa  Pcscile, 
and  Tempo,  while  in  order  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  he  even 
constructed  a  representation  of  Tartarus'.  After  the  death  of  its 
founder  little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  this  gigantic  con- 
struction ,  which  does  not  again  appear  in  history  till  the  period 
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of  the  contests  between  the  Eastern  emperors  and  the  Goths,  when 
it  served  Totila  as  a  fortress  (544  A.D.).  During  the  following 
centuries  the  rains  afforded  valuable  building  material  for  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Tivoli.  In  the  16th  cent,  a  profitable  search 
for  works  of  ancient  art  was  instituted  here,  and  the  ruins  have 
furnished  an  almost  inexhaustible  series  of  works  of  art,  including 
many  of  the  principal  treasures  of  theYatican,  Capltoline,  and  other 
museums.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
kept  pace  with  the  search  for  treasures  of  art,  until  in  1871  the  Italian 
government  purchased  the  Villa  from  the  family  of  the  Braschi. 

The  Roman  archaeologists  have  tried  to  Identify  the  extant 
ruins  with  the  buildings  mentioned  by  Spartian  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  and  though  it  is  often  doubtful  we  here  follow  the  usual 
terminology. 

Adjoining  the  watcliman''s  hut  is  the  so-called  Teatro  Greco,  of  which 
the  foundations  of  the  stage  and  the  rows  of  seats  are  still  distinguish- 
ahle.  Skirting  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stage,  we  then  ascend  through 
an  avenue  of  cypresses  to  the  PoeciU^  an  imitation  of  the  oroa  tcoixiXt], 
or  painted  porch,  at  Athens.  Of  this  huge  colonnade,  250  yds.  long  and 
110  yds.  wide,  surrounding  an  open  court  with  a  large  water  basin  in  the 
centre,  nothing  now  remains  but  the  K.  wall  and  a  few  fragments  of  the 
outer  and  inner  parallel  arcades.  The  natural  plateau  of  the  hill  has 
been  enlarged  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  gigantic  substructures,  which 
contain  three  stories  of  vaulted  chambers,  accessible  through  an  en- 
trance on  the  S.  side  of  the  square  (PI.  1).  These  chambers,  generally 
called  Le  Cento  Camerelle,  are  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
imperial  guards  or  slaves.  —  At  the  K.E.  corner  of  the  square  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Sola  dei  Filosofiy  with  niches  for  statues.  From  it  we 
enter  a  Circular  Building  (Fl.  3)  containing  a  water-basin  and  an  artificial 
island  adorned  with  columns  \  this  is  usually  described  as  a  Natatorium  or 
swimming-bath,  but  it  is  more  probably  a  Nympheeum.  To  the  E.  of  this 
building,  at  a  somewhat  higher  elevation,  is  a  rectangular  court,  the  left 
side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  so-called  Library  (PI.  4),  which  still 
remains  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  story.  To  the  'S.  lay  a  Garden. 
A  lower  corridor,  on  tiie  left  side  of  which  was  a  fine  vestibule,  leads  K.E. 
to  a  room  supposed  to  have  been  a  Triclinium,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  Tempe,  Tivoli,  and  the  mountains.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the  8. 
(right),  through  a  plantation,  to  the  Doric  Perietyle  (PI.  5),  and  to  a  large 
rectangular  space  known  as  the  Giardino.  Some  fine  mosaics  (p.  902)  were 
found  in  the  adjoining  rooms  {Trielinio,  PI.  6).  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Giar- 
dino  is  the  €Seu»  Corinihius  (PI.  8),  a  hall  the  ends  of  which  are  occupied 
by  large  semicircular  recesses.  In  front  of  the  "S.  recess  are  two  small 
fountain-basins.  To  the  right  is  the  BtuUica.  with  36  marble  pillars  and 
remains  of  a  magnificent  marble  flooring.  ()n  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by  a 
room  with  an  ezedra,  in  which  is  an  elevated  basis  or  platform;  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  throne-room.  —  We  now  return  to  the  CEcus  Corinthius, 
and  on  quitting  it  turn  to  the  right.  The  following  rooms  also  belong  to  the 
state-apartments.  Beyond  an  octagonal  vestibule  we  enter  the  so-called 
JPi€Ugad^Oro,&  court  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  68  columns,  alternately 
of  Oriental  granite  and  eipollino,  of  which  the  bases  alone  are  now  in  aitu. 
The  costly  material  of  the  decorations  found  here  in  the  excavations  of 
the  18th  cent,  gave  rise  to  the  name.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  d'Oro 
is  a  room  sunuounted  with  a  dome,  with  a  semicircular  apse,  contain- 
ing water-works  and  a  fountain. 

We  now  return  to  the  Giardino,  skirt  its  S.  side,  and  follow  the  path 
leading  to  the  S.  past  a  handsome  semicircular  Exedra  (PI.  10),  with  a 
water-basin,  to  the  Qwitrtiere  dei  Viffili^  an  isolated  lofty  building  supposed 
to  have  been  occupied  by  soldiers  or  by  imperial  officials.  Farther  on  is  a 
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large  block  of  buildings  facing  the  W.  We  paas  throngh  a  Ctyptcpiyrtiet  and 
enter  a  suite  of  rooms  from  which  we  overlook  the  Stadium.  On  leaving 
this  building  we  proceed  to  the  8.  along  the  substructures.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lower-lying  space  which  ther  enclose  are  the  7ft«rma«,  with  remains 
of  tasteful  atncco  ornamentation.  To  the  left  as  we  leave  the  Thermae  opens 
the  ValUtf  of  CanoptUy  artificially  cut  in  the  tufa  rock.  'Canopus",  says 
Strabo,  *i8  a  town  120  stadia  from  Alexandria,  named  after  the  steersman 
of  Venelans,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here,  and  containing  a  highly- 
revered  temple  of  Serapis  ....  Troop*  of  pilgrima  descend  the  canal 
from  Alexandria  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  this  goddess.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  swarms  day  and  night  with  men  and  women, 
who  n>end  the  time  in  their  boats  dancing  and  singing  with  the  most 
unbri<Ued  merriment,  or  find  accommodation  in  the  town  of  Canopus  beside 
the  canal  and  there  prosecute  their  orgies'.  Hadrian  constructed  the  canal, 
with  the  temple  in  the  background,  and  also  numerous  small  chambers, 
where  he  caused  festival*  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  At  the 
end  of  the  valley  is  a  large  and  weU-preserved  recess,  with  a  fountain,  be- 
yond which  was  a  system  of  subterranean  halls,  terminating  in  a  cella 
Wth  a  statue  of  Serapis.  Many  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Vatican  (p.  307) 
were  discovered  here. 

[The  Canopus  is  the  last  part  of  the  Villa  usually  visited  by  travellers. 
The  more  distant  parts,  to  the  S.,  now  occupied  by  private  owners,  are 
more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  identify.  About  4  min.  from  the  Canopus, 
a  square  building  with  a  modern  tower  (fine  view)  is  known  as  the  Torre 
di  Timone  (see  lower  part  of  Plan).  To  the  S.E.  lies  the  lai^e  rectangular 
Academy,  a  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  grove  at  Athens.  Farther  to 
the  S.E.  is  the  Odeum,  with  the  remains  of  a  stage  and  rows  of  seats.  To 
theE.  of  the  Odeum  is  a  construction  called  the/i^eW.  supposed  to  be  the 
Tarfarut  mentioned  by  Spartian.  A  ravine  ( Valley  of  (he  Styx).  220  yds. 
long  and  20  yds.  wide,  ending  in  a  large  recess,  is  hewn  in  the  tufa  rock 
and  connected  with  two  subterranean  passages.  To  the  S.  lies  an  extensive 
Cryptoporiicuif  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  about  330  yds.  long  and  110  yds. 
wide.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  are  the  ruins  of  an  Aqueduct,  and  a  colonnade 
supposed  to  be  the  Lyceum.  The  extensive  ruins  on  the  Colle  di  S.  Stefano^ 
to  which  the  name  of  Pryianeum  has  been  attached,  perhaps  belonged  to 
a  private  villa.    All  these  remains  are  much  ruined.] 

Returning  from  the  Canopus  and  passing  in  front  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Thermae,  we  reach  a  second  series  of  Bathe,  not  yet  easily  ac- 
cessible. We  then  return  to  the  Stoa  Poecile,  pass  through  the  door  In 
the  K.  wall,  and  reach  the  cypress  avenue  leading  to  the  exit.  —  On  our 
way  back  we  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  grateful  shade  of  the 
grove  below  the  Giardino  (see  Plan)  and  the  view  of  Tivoli  and  the  Vale 
of  Tempe. 

Tivoli  lies  about  1  br's.  walk  (p.  377)  above  the  Villa  Adriana  j 
1/4  hr.  by  tramway. 

The  tramway -line  makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  S.E. ,  ascends 
steeply  through  olive-groves  past  the  station  of  (I6V2M.)  Begretso, 
and  ends  at  the  (18  M.)  Porta 8.  Croce,  the  S.W.  gate  of  the  town. 
Close  to  the  terminus  is  the  Oiardino  Garibaldi  (p.  376).  From  the 
gate  we  ascend  through  the  town  to  the  piazza  to  the  W.  of  the  Ponte 
Gregorlano,  whence  the  Vicolo  della  Slbilla  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
temples,  while  the  street  crossing  the  bridge  to  the  right  leads  to 
the  waterfalls. 

Tivoli.  —  Hotels  (previous  enquiry  as  to  charges  recommended). 
Reoina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  clean,  B.  2,  L.  1/4,  A.  1/4,  B.  1,  d^j.  3, 
D.  5  (bothincl.  wine),  pens,  from?,  omn.  ^atr. ;  Sibilla,  beautifully  situated 
near  the  temples,  with  view,  also  very  fair,  E.,L.,  &A.  Q^/s,  B.  1,  D.  incl. 
wine  3>/3,  pens.  6  fr. ;  Alb.-Rist.  dbllb  Casoatb,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
waterfalls,  with  garden,  well  spoken  of,   B.,  L.,   61  A.  272,   B.  1,   d6j,  3, 
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D.  4,  pens.  7,  omn.  1/4  fj?*;  Roma,  Via  Santa  Croce  5,  with  trattoria,  R., 
L.,  &  A.  2V2,  d^j.  2V»,  D.  31/2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6-8  fr.  \  Pace,  un- 
pretending. —  Ti'attoria  del  Plebitciio,  near  tlie  Regina  Hotel.  —  Caffi 
d* Italia,  at  the  tramway-terminus. 

Donkeys  and  G-uides  (superflnoxus)  to  the  waterfalls  1  fr.  (3^  fr.  are  gener- 
ally demanded  at  first).     Beggars  are  numerous  and  importunate. 

TivoU  (about650ft.),  the  Tihur  of  antiquity,  existed,  accoiding  to 
tradition,  as  a  colony  of  theSiculi  long  befoie  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
In  B.C.  380  CamiUus  subjugated  Tibui  along  with  Prssneste,  after 
which  it  formed  a  member  of  the  league  of  the  Latin  towns  allied  with 
Rome.  Hercules  andVesta  were  the  deities  chiefly  revered  at  Tibur. 
Many  of  the  Roman  nobles  of  the  Augustan  age,  including  Maecenas, 
and  the  emperor  Augustus  himself,  founded  beautiful  villas  here ; 
under  Hadrian  the  splendour  of  the  place  attained  its  climax.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  participated  in  the  fate  of  Rome.  In  1460  Pius  II. 
founded  the  citadel  on  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  modern 
town  (about  9700  inhab.,  including  suburbs),  has  narrow  streets 
lighted  by  electricity.  Its  situation  is  charming  \  but  it  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  damp  and  windy,  especially  in  spring. 

Those  who  arrive  by  rail  enter  the  town  by  the  Porta  8,  Angela 
on  the  N.E.,  immediately  to  the  left  of  which  is  an  iron  gate  forming 
the  usual  (E.)  entrance  to  the  grounds  at  the  waterfalls  (see  below ; 
visitors  entering  here  may  quit  the  grounds  by  the  gate  near  the 
temples,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley).  —  Straight  on  is  the 
Ponte  Qregoriano^  spanning  the  river  above  the  falls,  leading  to  a 
small  piazza,  from  which  the  main  street  runs  to  the  left  to  the 
tramway-terminus  (p.  374)  and  the  Vicolo  della  Sibilla  to  the  right 
to  the  Albergo  Sibilla  (on  the  right)  and  the  temples. 

The  ^Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  which  stands  in  the  court  of  the 
hotel,  is  called  by  some  authorities  a  temple  of  Vesta  or  of  Hercules 
8<ixanu8,  It  is  a  circular  edifice,  surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade  of 
18  Corinthian  columns,  10  of  which  are  preserved.  This  temple  was 
used  as  a  church  in  the  middle  ages,  to  which  period  the  round  niche 
in  the  interior  belongs.  The  door  and  windows  contract  at  the  top.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  above  the  waterfalls,  of  which  it  commands  an  ad- 
mirable view.  [The  ruins  on  the  projecting  rock  to  the  right,  were 
caused  by  an  inundation  in  1826,  which  carried  away  part  of  the 
village,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Traforo  Gregoriano  was 
made ;  to  the  extreme  left  is  the  new  waterfall ;  see  below.] — Beyond 
the  Alb.  Sibilla  is  a  small  piazza  with  another  fine  old  temple  of 
oblong  shape,  with  4  Ionic  columns  in  front,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Tihurtua,  or  to  the  Sibyl.  Until  1884  it  was  incorporated 
with  a  church.  An  iron  gate  near  it  is  the  W.  entrance  to  the 
grounds  of  the  waterfalls,  but  it  is  open  on  Sun.  only. 

On  week-days  the  only  entrance  to  the  **Watbb,palls  is  by  the 
iron  gate  on  the  other  (E.)  side  between  the  Porta  S.  Angelo  and 
the  Ponte  Gregoriano  (see  Plan,  ^Ingresso' ;  admission  1/2  fr->  Sun. 
free  j  guide  see  above).  The  path  directly  opposite  the  entrance  leads 
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to  the  upper  end  of  the  Traforo  OregoHano,  which  consists  of  t^wo 
shafts,  290  and  830  yds.  long  respectively,  driven  through  the  rock 
of  Monte  Catillo  (p.  377)  in  1826-35  by  the  engineer  FoUU,  to 
protect  the  town  from  inundations  by  providing  a  sufAoient  outlet 
for  the  Anio  even  in  time  of  flood.  Near  it  is  an  arch  of  an  ancient 
bridge  in  *opuB  reticulatum'.   As,  however,  the  cutting  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  lower  end ,  visitors  usually  on  entering  turn  at 
once  to  the  left,  pass  (to  the  left  again)  through  an  archway  belo'vr 
the  road ,  and  follow  the  margin  of  the  valley,  enjoying  a  view  of 
the  two  temples  on  the  left.    We  then  reach  a  Terrace  planted 
with  olives,  whence  we  obtain  a  charming  view  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sibyl,  above  us,  and,  below,  of  the  New  Waterfall  (about  330  ft.  high), 
by  which  the  Anio  emerges  from  the  Traforo  Gregoriano.    Passing 
through  a  door,  which  a  custodian  opens  (10-16  c),  we  may  proceed 
to  the  fall  and  the  entrance  of  the  two  tunnels  (see  above ;  372  paces 
long ;  the  walk  by  the  roaring  stream  is  not  recommended).  —  From 
the  terrace  we  retrace  our  steps  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  follow 
the  footpath  descending  to  the  valley ;  to  the  left  are  some  Roman 
substructures;  halfway  down,  near  some  cypresses,  a  path  diverges 
to  the  right,  at  first  ascending  a  few  steps  and  then  descending  to  a 
Platform  of  masonry,  immediately  above  the  new  fall.  —  We  now 
return  to  the  path,  which  descends  at  first  in  zigzags  and  afterwards 
in  steps.  We  descend  to  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  leads,  and  finally 
mount  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  wet  with  spray,  to  the  fantastically- 
shaped  Sirens'  Orotto,  —  From  the  grotto  we  return  to  the  point 
where  the  paths  cross,  and  ascend  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  to  a  OaUery  hewn  in  the  rock ,  the  entrance  of  which  we 
observe  some  time  before  reaching  it.    At  the  end  of  the  gallery  the 
path  again  divides ;  the  branch  to  the  left  leads  across  a  wooden 
bridge  to  the  Orotto  ofNeptunCj  which  was  formerly  the  channel  of 
the  main  branch  of  the  Anio.    The  new  works  drew  oflf  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  from  this  channel,  but  the  fall  is  still  very  fine. 
—  We  now  return  to  the  gallery  and  follow  the  path  to  the  left, 
ascending  in  zigzags  to  the  above-mentioned  exit  near  the  temples, 
which  is  opened  on  weekdays  for  a  fee  of  a  few  soldi. 

The  Villa  d'Estb,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Renaissance  period,  was  laid  out  by  Pirro  Ligorio  in  1549  for 
Card.  Ippolito  d'Este.  In  the  casino  are  frescoes  by  Fed.  Zucchero 
and  Muzlano  (damaged).  The  garden  contains  terraces,  grottoes 
with  cascades,  densely-shaded  avenues,  magnificent  groups  of  trees, 
and  charming  points  of  view.  The  villa  is  now  a  school  and  is  rarely 
open  to  visitors. 

The  new  *Qiardino  Garibaldi^  outside  the  Porta  S.  Croce,  close 
to  the  tramway-station  (p.  374)  commands  beautiful  views  of  Rome 
and  the  Oampagna  and  of  the  Villa  d'Este. 

We  may  either  take  the  tramway  from  this  point  to  Hadrian's 
ViUa  (p.  372)  or  walk  thither  (8/4  hr.)  by  the  Roman  road  issuing 
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from  thp  Porta  del  Colle,  the  W.  gate  of  the  town.  To  the  right,  a 
short  dj  jtance  from  the  town  is  the  erroneously  named  Villa  of 
Mdcenos^  where  an  iron  mannfactory  and  the  motors  for  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  town  are  now  established.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  i'j  an  ancient  circular  building,  known  by  the  curious  name  of 
Tempio  della  TossCy  or  *  temple  of  the  cough',  probably  a  tomb  of 
the  TurciOj  or  Tossia  family.  Farther  on  we  pass,  on  the  right,  a  road 
leading  to  the  Ponte  delV  Acquoria  (see  below),  and  then  pass  under 
the  tramway-line  to  the  cross-roads  mentioned  at  p.  372. 

If  time  permit  a  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  by  the  Via  delle 
C<Mcatelle,  the  road  that  Issues  to  the  left'  from  the  Porta  S.  Angelo 
(p.  376)  and  skirts  the  slopes  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  be- 
tween fine  olive-trees.  It  affords  beautiful  views  of  Tivoli  and  its 
waterfalls,  especially  from  (8/4  M.)  the  first  and  (1/2  M.  farther)  the 
second  terrace,  whence  also  are  seen  the  smaller  waterfalls  below 
the  town,  known  as  Le  Cascatelle, 

It  is  usual  to  turu  here.  Visitors  who  wish  to  proceed  to  Hadrian^s 
Villa  continue  to  follow  the  same  road.  About  1/4  M.  farther,  various 
ancient  ruins,  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  Quintilius  Varius,  are 
seen  near  the  small  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Quintiliolo.  A  '  Villa  of  Horace*^ 
although  the  poet  never  had  one  at  Tibur,  is  also  pointed  out  by  the 
guides.  From  8.  Maria  we  cross  the  meadows  between  gnarled  olive- 
trees,  and  in  about  20  min.  reach  a  road  descending  in  a  few  minutes  to 
the  left  to  the  Ponte  delV  Acquoria^  by  which  we  cross  the  Anio.  On  the 
left  bank  we  reach  in  a  few  min.  (to  the  S.)  the  road  to  Hadrian^s  Villa 
(see  above). 

The  summit  of  Monte  Catillo  (1140  ft.)  may  be  reached  in  about 
25  min.  by  following  the  steep  path  that  ascends  to  the  right  from 
the  Yia  deUe  Cascatelle  a  little  way  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Angelo. 
The  top,  which  is  marked  by  a  cross,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Campagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

From  Tivoli  to  Palestrina  vi4  Ponte  Lucano  and  Gallicano,  see 

pp.  343,  382;  vi&  S.  Gregorio  and  Poll,  see  p.  382. 

The  beautiful  Road  from  Tivoli  to  (>emazzano  (about  I8V2  H.  \  carr. 
in  31/4-4  hrs.,  comp.  p.  371)  quits  tike  town  by  the  Porta  8.  Giovanni^  the 
S.E.  gate,  and  after  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Anio  for  a  short  distance, 
enters  that  of  the  brook  Empiglione.  Beyond  the  Ponte  degli  Arci^  by 
which  we  cross  the  brook,  near  some  remains  of  the  Acqua  Claudia  (to 
the  left;  p.  166),  a  road  diverges  on  the  left  to  Caeiel  Madama  (p.  378); 
and  beyond  (Hciliano^  a  village  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  the  road  divides. 
The  new  ca^iage-road  to  the  left  runs  via  Qerano  to  Canierano,  whence 
it  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Subiaco  (p.  379).  Our  route  leads  straight  on, 
ascending  rapidly,  vi&  Pisoniano  to  3,  Vito  (2270  ft.),  whence  we  descend 
once  more,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  and  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco,  to  Qenazzano  (p.  382). 

From  Tivoli  to  Subiaco. 

25  M.  Bailwat  (continuation  of  line  from  Rome  to  Tivoli)  to  (11  M.) 
Cineto  Romano  in  about  60  min.  (fares  2  fr.  6,  1  fr.  40,  90  c.).  Diliqence 
thence  twice  a  day  to  (14  M.)  Subiaco^  in  connection  with  the  trains  in 
about  2i/2hr8.  (fare  3fr.).  To  Subiaco  walkers  should  allow  at  least  4  hrs. 
—  A  pleasant  route  for  carriages  leads  through  the  Empiglione  Valley  and 
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via  Oerano  to  Canferano  (see  p.  377),  liut  the  final  stage  to  Subiaco   must 
be  made  on  foot  pending  the  completion  of  the  road. 

The  railway-station  of  Tivoli  lies  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo 
(p.  376).  The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  ancient  Via  Valeria,  and  theAcqua  Marcia  (p.  846). 
Fine  view  of  the  green  valley  to  the  right.  —  3  M.  S.  Paolo  dt 
Cavalieri;  the  village  (p.  371)  lies  on  the  hill,  1%  M.  to  the  left  of 
the  station.  Two  tunnels.  —  6  M.  Castel  Madama ;  the  conspicuous 
village  (1460  ft. ;  3100  inhab.)  lies  high  up  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Anio,  2^4  M.  distant.  —  We  now  pass  through  another  tunnel 
and  cross  to  the  left  bank. 

7  M.  Vicovaio.  The  small  town  (1900  inhab.)  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anio,  2/4  M.  distant.  On  the  way  to  it  we  pass,  on  the  left, 
the  church  of  8,  Antonio,  with  a  portico  of  ancient  columns.  Just 
below  the  entrance  to  the  town  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of 
Varia^  the  ancient  town  now  represented  by  Vicovaio.  The  octagonal 
chapel  of  8.  Oiacomo  is  ascribed  to  a  pupil  of  Brunelleschi. 

Above  Vicovaro  opens  the  Valley  of  tiie  Licenxa,  the  ancient  Digentia^ 
believed  to  be  the  spot  in  which  lay  the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace.  The 
natural  beanty  of  the  valley  would  alone  render  it  worth  a  visit,  even 
apart  from  its  classical  associations.  From  Vicovaro  we  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  the  (IVa  M.)  convent  of  iS'.  Roeeo  (see  below),  situated  on  a  hill. 
Where  the  road  forks,  a  little  on  this  side  of  the  convent,  we  follow  the 
branch  leading  back  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  left.  In  about  2V2M.,  a  little 
beyond  a  mined  cottage,  we  cross  a  small  bridge.  Bocca  uiovine  does 
not  become  visible  till  we  are  close  upon  it. 

Roeoa  Oiovine  is  a  small  village  charmingly  situated  on  a'  precipitous 
rock.  An  old  inscription,  formerly  built  into  the  Palazzo,  refers  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  temple  of  Victoria  by  Vespasian.  According  to  Varro,  Victoria  is 
identical  with  the  Sabine  Vacuna^  and  consequently  Rocca  Oiovine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Fanum  Vacuntte  of  Horace  (Epist.  I.  14).  A  gnide  should 
be  obtained  to  take  us  to  the  chapel  of  Madonna  delU  Case  (see  below), 
the  Colle  del  Poetello,  and  the  Fonte  degli  Oratini.  These  names  refer  to 
the  villa  of  Horace ,  which  more  likely  lay  here ,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
CorHgnaleto  (Mons  Lucretilis),  than  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  near  Licenza. 
The  ancient  remains  are  insignificant,  but  the  views  of  the  valley  are 
beautiful.  High  up  lies  CiviteUa  S.  Paolo  \  below,  en  an  isolated  hill,  the 
village  of  Licenza. 

From  Rocca  Giovine  we  may  proceed  (with  a  guide;  Vs  fr.)  vi&  the 
Madonna  delle  Case  to  (1  hr.)  Licenza,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
stream  skirting  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  Digentia  (^me  quotiens 
reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus',  Hor.  £pi8t.  I.  18,  104).  We  return  by  the 
road  to  the  mill,  cross  the  brook  to  the  left,  and  follow  a -field-path  to 
(li/s  hr.)  Mandela.    Descent  to  the  station  1/2  br.  more  (see  below). 

Ascent  of  Monte  Gennaro  from  Rocca  Giovine,  see  p.  371. 

Beyond  Vicovaro  we  traverse  a  long  tunnel,  penetrating  the 
rocky  hill  on  which  the  convent  of  8,  Rocco  stands. 

83/4  M.  Mandela;  the  village  (1600  ft.)  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  N. 
Until  lately  it  was  known  as  Cantalupo,  but  it  has  resumed  its 
ancient  name  ('rigosus  frlgore  pagnsMHor.  Epist.  I.  18,  105). 

11  M.  Cineto  Romano,  near  the  OsUria  della  Ferrata  (see  left- 
hand  top  comer  of  the  Map) ,  the  starting-point  for  the  diligence 
to  Subiaco.  —  Hallway  hence  to  Solmona,  etc.,  see  Baedeker's 
Southern  Italy, 
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The  Road  to  Sitbiaco  (abont  14  M.)  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Anio,  passing  Roviano  (railway-station).  On  the  opposite  bank  is  An' 
ticoli.  Beyond  Roviano  the  Via  Valeria  diverges  to  the  left  to  Arsoli. 
The  valley  of  the  Anio  now  expands  pictaresquely,  and  again  con- 
tracts at  Agosta.  To  the  left  lies  Cervara,  on  a  lofty  rock ;  on  the 
right  Ccmterano  (p.  377)  and  Rocca  Canierano.  Snbiaco,  charmingly 
sitnated  amidst  wood  and  rock,  now  soon  becomes  visible. 

Snbiaco.  —  Albergo  dklla  Pkrnice,  pens.  6  fp. ;  Locanda  &  Tbatt, 
dell''  Aniens,  both  good  though  unpretending.  —  Carriage  with  one  horse 
to  Olevano,  including  halt  at  the  convent,  about  8  fr.   (bargain  desirable). 

Subiaco  (1340  ft.)  is  a  small  town  (G500  inhab.)  of  medieval  ap- 
pearance, commanded  by  a  castle  which  was  formerly  often  occnpied 
by  the  popes.  It  was  the  ancient  £>u&2aguet/m,  situated  in  the  territory 
of  the  iGqui,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Comarca.  It  sprang  up 
on  the  grounds  of  an  extensive  villa  of  Nero,  which  was  embellished 
by  three  artificial  lakes,  the  ^Simbruina  itagna^  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  14, 
22),  which  were  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  1305,  and  have  given 
the  village  its  name.  On  the  left  side  of  the  Anio ,  opposite  the 
monastery  of  S.  Scolastica,  are  seen  walls  and  terraces  of  the  time 
of  Nero,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by 
lightning  while  dining  here. 

The  environs  are  delightful,  and  the  far-famed  Monasteries 
(closed  12-3  p.  m.)  are  very  interesting.  Guide  unnecessary.  The 
excursion  takes  about  3  hrs.,  and  affords  a  succession  of  beau- 
tiful views.  We  follow  the  main  street  which  intersects  the  town, 
upwards  of  ^2  ^*  ^^  length,  and  afterwards  ascends  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anio.  About  3/4  M.  from  the  last  houses  of  the  suburb  of 
S.  Martino,  before  the  road  crosses  the  gorge  by  the  lofty  bridge,  a 
path  supported  by  masonry  ascends  to  the  left,  passing  several  cha- 
pels, and  leading  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  three  — 

*MoNA8TEBiES  OF  S.  ScoLASTiCA.  The  first  was  founded  in  530 
by  St.  Benedict,  who  retired  to  this  spot,  and  took  up  his  abode  as 
a  hermit  in  one  of  the  grottoes,  now  converted  into  chapels  (II  Sagro 
Speco).  The  monastery  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  its  possessions 
by  Gregory  I.  and  his  successors.  In  the  7th  cent,  it  was  destroyed, 
in  705  It  was  rebuilt,  and  it  is  now  entirely  modern.  In  1052  a 
second  monastery  was  erected,  and  a  third  was  added  in  1235  by 
the  Abbot  Landus.    (If  time  is  limited  the  monasteries  should  be 

visited  in  returning  from  S.  Benedetto.) 

The  F1B8T  MoNASTEBT  (entrance  to  the  right  in  the  passage,  beyond 
the  anterior  court)  possesses  a  few  antiquities  j  by  the  fountain  a  sarco- 
phagus with  Bacchic  scenes,  fine  columns,  etc.,  probably  found  during 
the  erection  of  the  building.  The  monastery  formerly  had  a  library  con- 
taining valuable  MSS.  In  1466  the  Germans  Arnold  Pannartz  and  Conrad 
Schweinheim  printed  here  the  first  book  published  in  Italy,  an  edition 
of  Donatus,  which  was  followed  by  Lactantius,  Cicero,  and  Augustine 
(1467),  of  which  copies  are  still  preserved  here  (comp.  p.  189). 

The  Second  Monastery,  dating  from  1052,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in 
the  pointed  style.  The  court  contains  a  quaint  relief  and  two  mcdieeval 
inscriptions. 
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The  Tbikd  Hohastsrt,  of  1235,  has  a  fine  Romanesque  areaded  court 
with  moBaica  of  Uie  school  of  the  Cosmati  (p.  lix).  ^^ 

The  Church  of  8.  Scolasliea^  originally  founded  by  Benedict  VIL  in 
976,  was  completely  modernised  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  now  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  note,  excepting  some  frescoes  of  1426  in  ttie  chapel  of  S.  Beda 
and  fine  carved  choir-stalls. 

An  ascent  of  25  min.  from  S.  Scolastica  brings  us  to  8.  Bene- 
detto ,  or  II  Sagro  Speco ,  bailt  against  the  rock ,  oyertopped  by  a 
huge  mass  of  stone,  and  shaded  by  oaks. 

The  first  corridor  contains  scenes  from  the  lives  of  St.  Benedict  and 
his  sister  St.  Scholastica,  painted  in  1406.  We  then  descend  to  two 
thapels,  adorned  with  paintings  of  the  Madonna,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
Portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  etc.,  which  were  executed  in  1219  by  the 
otherwise  unknown  nuMter  (kmxoltu.  The  grotto  of  St.  Benedict  (il  Sagro 
Speco)  contains  the  statue  of  the  saint  by  Bernini  (?).  The  walls  are  decorated 
with  venerable  paintings. 

The  Gakokn  of  the  monastery  is  well  stocked  with  beautiful  rosea. 
They  were,  according  to  tradition,  originally  thorns,  cultivated  by  St. 
Benedict  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  but  converted  into  roses  by 
St.  Francis  when  he  visited  the  monastery  in  1223. 

Having  returned  to  the  high-road  after  visiting  the  monasteries, 
we  may  cross  the  Anio  by  the  bridge ,  and  return  to  the  town  by  a 
footpath  on  the  right. 

By  the  high-road,  which  is  mentioned  at  p.  383,  Olevano 
is  about  10  M.  distant. 

From  Borne  to  PaleBtrina. 

Railway  (Rome  and  l^aples  line)  to  (23  M.)  Palutrina  in  about  IV4  br. 
(fares  4  fr.  20,  2  fr.  95,  1  fr.  90  c).  The  express  tridns  do  not  stop  at  Pa- 
lestrina. 

The  railway  emerges  from  the  city-walls  to  the  left  of  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  On  the  right  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  which 
onr  line  crosses  near  the  Porta  Furba  (p.  346),  afterwards  running 
beside  the  imposing  arches  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  156), 
some  of  which  were  used  by  Sixtus  V.  for  his  aqueduct.  To  the  right 
are  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appia.  To  the  left  the  Sahine  and  Alban 
Mts. ;  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  Frascatl  (p.  362)  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  At  (88/4  M.)  Ciampino  lines  to  Frascati  (p.  362),  to  Terra- 
cina  (p.  384),  and  to  Nettuno  (p.  399)  diverge. 

The  line,  gradually  ascending,  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts. 
Above  to  the  right,  is  Monte  Porzio  (p.  364).  —  16 M.  Monte  Com- 
patri-Colonna,  Monte  Compatri  is  a  mountain-village,  about  2Y4M. 
to  the  right  of  the  station,  on  the  high-road  from  Frascati  to  Pale- 
strina  (p.  364) ;  Colonna  occupies  an  isolated  eminence  in  the  plain. 
Between  them  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Labici  or  Labicum. 

The  line  now  crosses  the  great  depression  between  the  Alban 
Mts.  and  the  Sabine  Mts.,  approaching  the  latter  with  fine  views  of 
both  these  ranges  and  of  the  Yolscian  Mts.  In  the  foreground.  — 
211/2  M.  Zagarolo;  the  village  (5300  inhab.)  lies  IV2M.  to  the  left 
of  the  station. 

23  M.  Palestriiia,  with  the  high-lying  Castel  8.  Pietro,  Is  con- 
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spicuoas  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  station  is  about  3^/4  M. 

from  the  town,  to  which  a  diligence  plies  twice  daily  (7. 15  a.m.  and 

5  p.m.)  in  about  1  hr.  (fare  V2  fr.). 

The  small,  closely-built  town  of  Faleatrina  (5000  inhab.),  with 

steep  and  dirty  streets,  lies  most  picturesquely  on  the  hillside. 

Good  accommodation  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  unpretending  inn  of 

the  VedovaAnnaBemardinif  Via  delle  Concie  1  (about  5  fr.  per  day), 
Palestrina,  the  Roman  Braeneste^  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy,  was  captured  by  Gamillus,  B.C.  380,  and  was  thenceforth  subject  to 
Rome.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  younger  Marius, 
and  after  a  long  siege  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sulla,  who  afterwards 
rebuilt  it  in  a  magnificent  style  as  a  Roman  colony.  Under  the  emperors 
it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  refreshing  at- 
mosphere, and  it  is  extolled  by  Horace  (Carm.  iii,  4,  22)  together  with  Tibur 
and  Baise.  A  famous  Temple  of  Fortune  and  an  Oracle  (^sortes  Preenes- 
tinse",  Gic.  Div.  ii,  41)  attracted  numerous  visitors.  In  the  middle  ages 
Palestrina  was  long  the  object  of  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  power- 
ful Colonnas  and  the  popes,  the  result  of  which  was  the  total  destruction 
of  the  town  in  1436.  The  territory  was  purchased  in  1630  by  the  Bar- 
berini ,  who  still  own  it.  —  The  great  composer  QiovanrU  Pierluigi  da 
Palestrina,  who  died  in  1594  as  director  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  was  born 
here  in  1524. 

The  town  stands  almost  entirely  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Fortuna,  which  rose  on  vast  terraces ^  surrounded  by  a  semicircular 
colonnade,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  On 
entering  the  town  we  observe  the  lowest  of  these  terraces,  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  precise  plan  of  the  ancient  building  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  The  arcades  with  four  Corinthian  half-columns 
in  the  Piazza  Savoia  near  the  cathedral,  now  converted  into  a  wine- 
ceUar,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  second  terrace.  The  Orottiniy 
as  the  interior  of  these  foundations  is  called,  may  be  examined  in 
the  Barberini  garden  (in  the  Corso),  but  more  conveniently  in  autumn 
than  in  spring,  when  they  are  often  filled  with  water.  —  From  the 
Corso  we  ascend  in  about  10  min.  to  the  Palazzo  BarberirUy  which 
rests  almost  entirely  on  these  ancient  substructures,  and  deserves 

a  visit  (fee  V2-I  &.)• 

It  contains  a  large  Mosaic^  probably  executed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
representing  scenes  from  the  liTile,  with  numerous  animals  and  figures  in 
Egyptian  and  Greek  costume. 

The  ancient  *  Walla  of  Palestrina,  of  which  various  fragments 
are  visible,  exhibit  four  different  systems  of  building,  from  the 
Cyclopean  mode  of  heaping  huge  blocks  of  stone  together,  to  the 
brick-masonry  of  the  empire.  Two  walls,  of  which  that  to  the  N. , 
the  best  preserved,  is  reached  vi&  the  Porta  S.  Francesco,  "while 
that  to  the  S.  may  be  well  seen  from  the  Porta  delle  Monaohe  Far- 
nesiane,  connect  the  town  with  the  citadel  (Arx)  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  now  Castel  S.  Pietro,  consisting  of  a  few  poor  houses.  A 
somewhat  fatiguing  bridle-path  ascends  from  the  Palazzo  Barberini 
in  ^2  hr.,  for  which,  however,  the  noble  prospect  from  the  summit 
(24o6  ft.)  amply  compensates.  The  vast  Campagna,  from  which  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  rises,  is  surveyed  as  far  as  the  sea;  to  the  right 
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rise  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Mts.,  then  the  Alban  range ;  to  the  left  is 
the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  bounded  by  the  Yolscian  Mts.  The  pictaresque, 
half-dilapidated  Fortezaa  was  erected  by  the  Golonnas  in  1332.  The 
door  is  opened  on  application  (V2-I  f'.) ;  the  approach  is  uncom- 
fortable, but  the  view  from  the  interior  is  particularly  fine. 

The  once  extensive  but  now  scanty  ruins  of  the  Villa  0/ Hadrian.,  where 
the  beautiful  Antinous  Braschi,  in  the  Vatican  (p.  299)  was  found,  are  near 
the  church  of  8.  Maria  delta  Villa^  *U  H.  from  the  town.  The  excava- 
tions at  Palestrina  have  always  yielded  a  rich  harvest;  the  so-called  cistee, 
or  toilet-caskets  (comp.  p.  168),  were  almost  all  found  here. 

The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Tivoli  by  the  high-road  via  Gal^ 
licanOj  Passerano  (p.  343),  aad  PonU  Lucano  (p.  372)  is  about  16  M, 

—  A  pleasant  expedition  for  a  whole  day  (on  foot  or  with  donkey 
and  driver)  leads  over  the  mountains  to  TivoU;  fatiguing  foot-patha 
ascend  from  Palestrina  vill  Poli  and  Casape  to  8.  GregoriOj  whence 
a  road  descends  vi&  Qericomio  to  Tivoli  (p.  374). 

From  PaloBtrina  to  Snbiaco  vilk  Olevano. 

From  Palestbina  to  Olbvano,  about  11  M.,  diligence  thrice  a  week 
(Sun.,  Tues.,  &  Thurs. «  returning  Hon.,  Wed.,  A  Frid.)  in  S'/s  hrs.,  fare 
2V2  fr.  \  one-horse  carriage  13,  two-horse  18-30  fr.).  Walkers  require  A  hrs. 

—  Diligences  from  the  station  of  Valmonione  (p.  388)  to  Olevano:  in 
summer  twice,  at  other  seasons  once,  daily  (fare  IVa-Sfr.).  Palestrina  and 
Genazzano  are  not  on  the  route  of  these  vehicles.  —  FaoM  Olbvajho  to 
Sdbiaco,  about  9V8  H.,  a  drive  of  2^/t^  a  walk  of  4  hrs. 

The  road,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  from  Bome,  passes  below 
Palestrina  and  runs  towards  the  E. ;  it  is  interesting  also  for  pedes- 
trians. To  the  left,  and  before  us,  rise  the  Sabine  Mts.,  to  the  right 
the  Yolscian,  and  behind  us  the  Alban  Mts.  Beyond  a  seven-arched 
bridge  across  theFiume  di  Cave  we  reach  (2  M.)  CJave,  a  small  village 
belonging  to  the  Golonnas,  and  then  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del 
Campo,  Paliano  (see  below)  on  its  lofty  rock  soon  appears  in  the 
distance.  About  2  M.  beyond  the  church,  the  high-road  bends  to 
the  left,  but  the  carriage-road  straight  on  is  shorter.  A  road  to  Ge- 
nazzano  soon  diverges  to  the  left. 

Oenazzano  (1225  ft.),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  3900  inhab.,  is  famed 
for  its  richly-endowed  pilgrimage-chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Buon  Consiglio, 
which  attracts  crowds  of  devotees  in  their  picturesque  costumes  on  festivals 
of  the  Vingin.  —  We  may  now  return  to  the  high-road,  or  proceed  through 
the  valley  direct  to  Olevano  by  a  picturesque,  but  rugged  route. 

From  Genazzano  to  Tivoli  viSl  S.  Vito  and  Pisoniano,  see  p.  377. 

About  Y2  M-  ^^om  the  village  the  high-road  rejoins  the  shorter 
route.  Farther  on  it  crosses  two  bridges,  beyond  the  second  of  which, 
the  Ponte  d'Orsino,  it  divides ;  the  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  (3V2  M.) 
Olevano,  that  to  the  right  to  the  little  town  of  PaWano  (4000  inhab.). 
The  former  road  at  first  gradually  ascends,  and  then  describes  a  long 
curve,  causing  Olevano  to  appear  much  nearer  than  it  really  is. 

Olevano  (*A^6.  di  Boma,  outside  the  town,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  l^/f, 
D.  3,  pens.  35  fr.  per  week),  a  mediaeval  place,  containing  traces  of 
au  ancient  wall,  with  3700 inhab.,  the  property  of  theBorghese,  lies 
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most  picturesquely  ou  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  commanded  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  interior  of  the  town,  with  its  narrow 
and  dirty  streets ,  presents  no  attraction.  The  top  of  the  hill  com- 
manding the  town  affords  a  splendid  *Yiew,  especially  fine  towards 
eyening.  To  the  right  are  visible  the  barren  summits  of  the  Sabine 
Mts.,  with  Ciyitella,  S.  Yito,  Capranica,  and  Rocca  di  Cave;  then 
the  narrow  plain,  bounded  by  the  Alban  and  Yolsican  Mts.  In  the 
distance  lies  Velletri.  Nearer  is  Yalmontone  with  its  chateau;  then 
Rocca  Massima,  Segni,  and  Paliano.  Towards  the  S.  stretches  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco,  until  lost  to  view.  The  town  with  its  ruined 
castle  forms  a  charming  foreground.  —  The  Caaa  Baldi,  on  the  top, 
was  formerly  a  well-known  resort  of  artists  (no  rfmts.).  —  On  the 
left  of  the  road  to  Givitella  (see  below)  IV4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Olevauo, 
is  the  Serpentara,  a  fine  grove  of  oaks,  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
subscriptions  of  artists  for  that  purpose  and  now  the  property  of  the 
German  empire.  Many  artists  have  painted  here. 

Fbom  Olbvako  to  S17BIA.00  (p.  379)  three  beautiful  routes. 

1.  The  high-road,  which  bends  sharply  to  the  right  after  about 
2V4  M.  (straight  on  is  Civitella,  see  below,  1 1/2  M.),  is  the  shortest 
and  most  convenient  (on  foot  iy^  hrs,,  by  carr.  272  hrs. ;  no  inn). 
Beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Anio,  1/4  ^^-  before  Subiaco  is  reached,' 
a  path  to  the  right  diverges  to  the  monasteries  (p.  379). 

2.  The  route  vial  Civitella,  Rocca  S.  Stefano,  and  S.  Francesco, 
the  most  beautiful  (5  hrs.),  must,  like  the  following,  be  traversed 
on  foot,  or  on  the  back  of  a  doAkey  (3  fr. ,  and  as  much  more  to  the 
attendant).  By  the  above-mentioned  road  we  reach  Civitella  in 
1^/4 hr.,  a  poor  village  lying  on  an  isolated  peak  in  a  barren,  moun- 
tainous district.  Owing  to  its  secure  situation  it  was  inhabited  even 
in  ancient  times,  but  its  former  name  is  unknown.  The  fragments 
of  a  fortification  which  commanded  the  narrow  approach  on  the  W. 
side,  constructed  of  large  masses  of  rock,  are  still  visible.  From 
the  gate  at  the  farther  end  of  the  village  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
valleys  and  mountains  towards  Subiaco  is  enjoyed.  ArchaBologists 
should  not  omit  to  follow  the  wall  to  the  left  from  this  gate  (al- 
though a  rough  walk),  in  order  to  inspect  the  considerable  remains 
of  the  very  ancient  wall,  constructed  of  rough-hewn  blocks,  by 
which  this,  the  less  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain,  was  guarded. 
The  path  then  leads  by  S,  Stefano  and  S,  Francesco  into  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  and  to  Subiaco,  a  beautiful  route  the  whole  way. 

3.  The  third  route  (5-6  hrs.,  guide  necessary),  the  longest,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  fatiguing ,  but  also  highly  interesting, 
leads  via  RojaU  and  Affile.  Rojate  is  a  smaU.village.  Affile  (2245  ft), 
a  place  of  more  importance,  boasts  of  a  few  relics  of  ancient  walls 
and  inscriptions.  A  little  below  this  point  we  join  the  high-road 
(see  above)  to  Subiaco. 
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4.  The  VolBcian  HonntainB. 

The  VoUcian  mountain-range,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  GOOO  ft.,  is 
separated  on  the  E.  from  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the  valley 
of  the  SaccOf  and  on  the  N.  from  the  Alban  Hts.  by  a  narrow  depression  ;  it 
extends  to  the  8.  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  and  on  the  W.  is  bounded  by 
a  dreary  and  in  some  places  marshy  plain  adjoining  the  sea.  This  district 
was  anciently  the  chief  seat  of  theVolsci,  but  was  at  an  early  period  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans  and  Latinised.  Its  towns,  picturesquely  rising  on 
the  slopes ,  still  bear  many  traces  of  the  republican  epoch  of  Italy ,  whicb 
add  great  interest  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the  scenery.  Hitherto  these 
mountains  have  seldom  been  visited ,  partly  on  account  of  the  poorness  of 
the  inns  (except  at  Gori),  and  partly  owing  to  their  former  reputation  as 
a  haunt  of  bandits. 

Nirtfa  and  Norma  (p.  386)  or  Segni  (p.  889)  may  be  included  in  a  single 
day's  excursion  from  Rome;  but  the  following  plan  is  recommended  to 
those  who  have  more  time  at  their  disposal.  1st  day;  take  the  morning 
express  to  Begni  station  (p.  888),  thence  by  diligence  to  the  town,  and  in 
the  afternoon  go  on  by  rail  via  VeUetri  (see  below)  to  Cpri  (p.  385).  2nd 
day:  Bide  to  Norma  (p.  386)  and  Ninfa  (not  advisable  in  summer;  p.  386), 
or  by  early  train  to  Ninfa  ^  and  thence  by  foot-path  to  Norma  and  on  by 
road  to  the  station  of  Sermoneia-Norma  (p.  386),  whence  take  the  train  to 
Terracina  (p.  388).  3rd  day  5  In  the  morning  visit  MorUe  Circello  (p.  388), 
and  return  to  Rome  in  the  afternoon  (or  proceed  from  Cecehina^  see  below, 
to  the  Alban  Mts.).  —  Those  who  make  tiie  expedition  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection may  go  on  from  Segni  to  Naples,  or  from  the  stations  of  VaJmon- 
tone  (pp.  388,  382)  or  Palestrina  include  an  excursion  to  the  Sabine  Hts. 

Fboh  Romb  to  Tb&bacina.  —  76  M.  Railway  in  about  4^/4  brs. 
(fares  13  fr.  80,  9fr.  70,  6fr.  25  c.;  return-tickets  comp.  p,  xv).  — 
From  Rome  to  (88/4  M.)  CiampinOj  see  p.  380.  —  The  railway,  run- 
ning at  first  to  the  S.,  skirts  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts.  To 
the  left,  above  the  town,  on  the  mountain  appears  Rocca  di  Papa 
(p.  369) ;  adjoining  whicli  on  the  right  is  Monte  Cavo  witb  the  for- 
mer monastery.  We  cross  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  and  the  ancient 
Via  Appla  shortly  before  reaching  (10'/2  M.)  Frattocchie  (p.  349). 
The  train  then  passes  through  a  cutting.  To  the  left,  on  the  olive- 
clad  hill,  appears  Oastel  Gandolfo  (p.  366),  immediately  beyond 
which  Albano  and  Ariccia,  connected  by  a  long  viaduct,  are  visible 
in  the  distance.  18  M.  Cecchina  (Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction 
for  the  steam-tramway  (left)  to  Albano  (p.  365)  and  for  the  railway 
(right)  to  Nettuno  (p.  399).  —  To  the  right,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  is  the  Monte  Circello  (p.  388),  and  nearer  us  rise  the  Vol- 
Bcian Mts.  —  2OV2  M.  Civith  Lavinia.  The  insignificant  town  lies 
11/2  M.  from  the  station,  on  a  W.  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.  It  is  the 
ancient  Lanuviumj  which  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Jano  So- 
spita.  A  few  remains  of  her  temple  were  found  in  1885.  At  the 
W.  end  of  the  town  are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls, 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  peperino,  and  also  the  pavement  of  a 
street  skirting  the  walls.  In  the  piazza,  a  sarcophagus  and  several 
fragments  from  tombs  and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

26  M.  Yelletri  (*Loo,  Campana,  *Oallo,  each  velth  a  trattoria), 
the  ancient  Velitrae,  a  town  of  the  VolscianB,  which  became  sub- 
ject to  Rome  in  B.  C.  338,  was  the  home  of  the  Octayian  family  to 
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which  Augustus  belonged.  The  town  (13,500  inhab.  including 
suburbs),  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  famous  foi  its  wine,  lies 
picturesquely  on  a  spur  of  the  Monte  Artemisio,  Y4  M.  from  the 
station.  The  loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Lancellottij  in  the  piazza,  com- 
mands an  extensiye  view.  In  1883  a  column  of  victory  was  erected 
in  the  new  cemetery,  where  Garibaldi  successfully  encountered  the 
Neapolitan  troops  on  May  19th,  1849. 

Velletri  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascents  of  the  Monte  Artemisio 
(2665  It.  J  2  hrs.  with  guide)  and  the  "Monte  Algido  (2925  ft. ;  3-4  hrs.  with 
gaide,  or  a  little  less  from  the  station  of  OntanesBy  see  below),  the  two 
highest  snmmits  in  the  E.  Alban  Mts.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Algido 
(extensive  view)  are  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  and  of  a  mediaeval 
fort  belonging  to  the  Colonnas. 

From  Velletri  to  Skgni,  15  M.,  railway  (three  trains  daily).  —The 
line  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  at  (5  M.)  Ontanese  intersects  the  depression  be- 
tween the  Alban  and  the  Volscian  Mts.  —  10  M.  Avtena;  the  village  lies 
11/4  M.  to  the  S.  on  the  slope  ot  the  Volscian  Mts.  We  now  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco  to  (15  M.)  Segni  (p.  389). 

The  railway  beyond  Velletri  traverses  a  dreary  plain.  To  the 
right  lies  the  Lago  di  OiulianeUOy  an  extinct  crater.  —  33  M.  Giit- 
lianello-Rocca ,  the  station  for  the  poor  village  of  Oiulianello  to  the 
right  and  the  village  of  Rocca  Mamma  in  the  Volscian  Mts.  to  the 
left.    The  line  now  runs  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Volscian  Mts. 

36^2  M^'  Cori.  —  The  station  is  about  3  M.  below  the  town  (dili- 
gences). —  LooANDA  DI  FiLiPPDccio,  at  the  gate,  poor;  Albekgo  dell' 
Unione,  farther  up,  better.  —  Ouide^  to  save  time,  ya-l  fr.  —  Two  JBorses  to 
Korma  and  l^infa,  with  mounted  guide,  about  12  fr. 

Cori  is  the  ancient  Cora^  which  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Trojan  Dardanus  or  by  Coras  and  was  at  an  early  period  a  member 
of  the  Latin  League.  Even  in  antiquity  it  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  town.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  of 
huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  considerable.  During  the  empire  it 
still  prospered,  but  its  name  afterwards  fell  into  oblivion.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  deserted, 
but  in  the  13th  cent,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Conti  di  Segni  and  forti- 
fied with  a  wall,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  extant.  Pop.  5500. 
Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  piazza,  in  which  the  road  from  the  station  debouches, 
the  'Via  Pelasga',  skirting  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall,  ascends 
to  the  upper  town.  Following  this,  we  reach  first  the  church  of 
^\  Oliva,  which  is  built  on  ancient  foundations  arid  possesses  an- 
tique columns  and  two-storied  cloisters.  Beside  the  church  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  ancient  wall  in  unusually  good  preservation  j  and  far- 
ther up  some  scantier  remains.  Adjoining  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  is 
the  portico  of  a  ^Temple,  generally  called  the  TempU  of  Hercules, 
but  perhaps  dedicated  to  the  three  Capitoline  deities,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  statue  of  Minerva  which  now  adorns  the 
fountain  in  the  Palace  of  the  Senators  in  Rome  (p.  201),  and  which 
has  been  restored  as  Roma,  is  believed  to  have  been  found  here.  The 
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cella  of  the  temple  is  incorporated  with  the  church  of  S.  Pietro; 
but  8  Doric  columns,  with  a  frieze  of  travertine  bearing  traces  of 
stucco  decoration,  are  preserved.  The  inscription  above  the  door  of 
the  cella,  recording  the  erection  of  the  edifice  by  the  duumviri,  or 
chief  magistrates  of  the  place,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sulla.  Beau- 
tiful view  hence  over  the  town  towards  the  sea,  and  of  the  plain 
with  the  isolated  Monte  Gircello  (p.  388).  Within  the  church  (opened 
on  application,}  25  c.)  is  an  ancient  marble  urn,  used  as  a  font. 

We  now  descend  to  the  Via  S.  Salvatore,  where  two  admirably 
executed  *  Corinthian  Columns  are  still  standing.  On  the  epistyle 
above  is  part  of  the  ancient  inscription,  and  another  part  is  pre- 
served in  a  fragment  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Casa  Moroni.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  columns  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Ccutor 
and  Pollux.  They  probably  were  the  two  in  the  centre  of  the  six  col- 
umns which  seen  to  have  stood  in  front  of  the  temple.  —  Still  lower 
down,  in  the  Yicolo  di  Pozzo  Dorico  and  the  Piazza  Pizzitonico,  are 
the  remains  of  the  substructures  of  some  large  cisterns. 

Near  the  Porta  Ninfesina  is  another  large  fragment  of  the  earli- 
est polygonal  wall.  Outside  the  gate  is  a  deep  ravine,  spanned  by 
the  ancient  Ponte  delta  Catena,  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa.  The 
solidity  of  the  arch  with  its  double  layers  of  masonry  is  best  appre- 
ciated when  surveyed  from  below. 

Picturesque  but  difficult  paths,  generally  skirting  the  steep  slopes, 
lead  over  the  mountains  from  Cor!  to  Norba  (see  below),  which  may  also 
be  reached  on  horseback  in  abont  8  hrs. 

The  railway  beyond  Oori  enters  the  Poniifht  Marshes  (Paludi 
Pontine],  now  mostly  reclaimed  for  the  plough,  which  stretch  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  coast  with  a  breadth  varying  from  6  to 
11  M. ;  their  greatest  length  is  about  80  M.,  between  Nettano  and 
Terracina.  —  38  M.  Cistema;  the  village  lies  3  M.  to  the  W. 

431/2  M.  Ninfa,  the  station  for  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval  town 
of  that  name.  The  ivy  clad  *Ruins  He  to  the  W.  of  the  station  on 
the  road  from  Velletri  to  Sezze.  They  date  mainly  from  the  12th 
and  13th  cent,  and  Include  a  palace ,  a  monastery ,  a  church  with 
faded  frescoes,  and  several  streets.  The  marshy  surroundings  were 
the  cause  of  its  abandonment;  and  in  summer  the  malaria  makes 
a  visit  to  Ninfa  unadvisable,  while  the  crops  also  render  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  ruins  impracticable. 

Steep  footpaths  ascend  direct  from  Ninfa  to  (3/4  Iir.)  Nornw. 

451/2  M.  Sermoneta-lToima.  Sermor^eta,  a  little  town  (2100  in- 
hab.)  to  the  S.E.,  has  an  ancient  castle  belonging  to  the  Cietani, 
who  derive  their  ducal  title  from  it.  Norma  (1650  ft. ;  tolerable  lo- 
canda)  is  a  small  mountain- village,  to  which  a  steep  road  with  many 
windings  ascends,  passing  the  abbey-church  of  Valvisciolo  (13th 
cent.),  at  the  end  of  the  Val  Carella.  About  3/^  M.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Norma,  on  the  mountain-path  leading  to  Cori  are  the  ruins  of  Norba, 
which  became  a  Latin  colony,  B.C.  492,  and  was  captured  and  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  troops  of  Sulla  during  the  dyil  wars.  The  weU-pre- 
served  wall,  in  the  polygonal  style,  was  IV2  M.  in  circumferenoe, 
and  seyeral  towers  and  a  gateway  are  still  traceable.  Outside  the 
town  is  a  detached  acropolis,  approached  by  flights  of  steps. 

Fatiguing  moontain-paths  lead  from  Norma  to  Montelanico  (p.  388)  in 
about  4  hia\  ride,  and  to  (S  H.)  Carpineto  (p.  388)  in  4-5  hrs.  (horse  and 
guide  about  5fr.). 

The  railway  skirts  the  slopes  of  Monte  CarboUno.  On  the  hill  to 
the  left  appears  Sermoneta  (p.  386). 

52  M.  Sezze  {Locanda  NazionaU^  in  the  piazza,  unpretending), 
a  town  of  6300  inhab.,  with  the  surname  Romano,  is  the  ancient 
Sctia  of  the  Vols  clans,  a  Roman  colony  after  382  B.C.,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  tho  Italian  wars  up  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Un- 
der the  empire  its  name  was  remembered  only  on  account  of  its 
wine,  which  Augustus  preferred  even  to  Falernian.  Considerable 
remains  of  its  ancient  walls  have  been  preserved ;  they  are  built  of 
massive  polygonal  blocks,  but  with  more  attention  to  horizontal 
courses  than  was  the  case  at  Cori.  The  rough  rusticated  work  here 
is  an  unusual  feature  in  ancient  town- walls,  which  in  most  other 
examples  are  carefully  smoothed.  A  massive  substructure  in  the 
same  style,  below  (to  the  right)  the  entrance  of  the  town,  has  been 
arbitrarily  named  Tempio  di  Satumo. 

As  the  train  proceeds  we  have  on  the  right  the  streamlet  Uffente, 
the  ancient  Vfeus,  and  on  the  left  the  slopes  of  Monte  Trevi  (1000  ft.). 
On  the  summit  of  the  latter  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  in  the 
16th  cent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sezze. 

61  M.  Pipemo  (Locanda  delta  Rosetta,  tolerable),  a  town  with 
5000 inhab.,  was  founded  early  in  the  middle  ages  by  refugees  from 
the  ancient  Volscian  town  of  JPrivemum,  remains  of  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  road  to  Froslnone,  near  the  streamlet  Amaseno.  The 
Cathedral,  in  the  picturesque  piazza,  was  built  in  1283  and  mo- 
demised  in  the  interior  in  1782. 

CorpiMto  (p.  388)  may  be  reached  iu  4-6  hrs.  from  Pipemo  by  a  path 
over  the  mountains.  -^  From  Pipemo  to  Fro9inon4^  diligence  in  3^/i  hrs. 
(fare  S^/i  fr.),  starting  in  the  morning;  see  Baedeker's  SouUiem  Italy. 

The  railway  crosses  the  streamlet  Amcwcno;  picturesque  view  on 
the  left  of  the  Amaseno  valley,  with  its  heights  crowned  with  an- 
cient castles  and  villages:  Rocca  Oorya,  Maenza,  Prossedi,  andJKoc- 
casecca. 

64  M.  Sonnino  (3200  inhab.)  was  formerly  noted  for  the  pictur- 
esque costume  of  its  women  and  for  the  audacity  of  the  brigands. 

About  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Sonnino  lies  the  Cistercian  convent 
of  FossANUovA,  where  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  in  1!374  while  on  his 
way  to  theCtouncil  of  Lyons,  i'he  convent-church,  built  about  1325,  with 
rectangular  choir  and  a  rectangular  tower  over  the  crossing,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  Italian  Gothic.  It  has  recently  been  restored.  The 
cloisters,  chapter-house,  and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the 
rooms  contains  a  relief  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini. 

The  line  turns  to  the  S.  69  M  Frajuo.  On  the  slope  of  Monte  Leano 
(2220  ft.)  to  the  left,  once  lay  the  ancient  shrine  of  Feronia.    The 
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lioe  here  joins  the  ancient  Via  Appia  which  intersects  the  Pontine 
Marshes  in  a  straight  line  from  Cistema  (p.  386). 

751/2  M.  Terraoina.  —  Hotels.  *Alb.  Reale,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  at  the  back,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  1'/*  fr. ;  Locanpa 
l^AZiONALK,  in  the  piazsa,  less  pretending. 

Tertacina  (6lJ(K)  inhab.),  situated  conspicuously  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence (Hor.  Sat.  I,  5,26),  the  Anxur  of  the  ancient  Yolscians  and  the 
Tarracina  of  the  Konians,  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  bishopric,  and  is 
the  natural  frontier  town  between  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  The 
new  quarter  on  the  sea,  constructed  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  contains  little 
of  interest.  The  old  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Here 
in  a  large  square,  the  aiioiont  forum,  rises  the  Cattedralb  S.  Caesa- 
REO,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Roma  and  Augustus,  In  the  vestibule 
and  beneath  the  canopy  in  the  interior  are  fine  ancient  columns. 
The  campanile  (ascended  by  91  steps)  commands  an  extensive  pro- 
i-pect.  The  so-called  Palace  of  Theodorio  (built  about  500),  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  may  be  reached  in  ^/^  hr.  from  the  cathedral 
by  passing  under  the  archway  to  the  right  of  the  latter,  following  the 
ancient  road  for  a  short  distance,  then  to  the  right  by  a  gap  in  the 
wall  encircling  the  olive-plantations,  and  through  the  latter  along  the 
dividing  wall.  The  corridor  on  the  S,  side  of  the  palace  commands 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Monte  Circello  and  the  Pontine  islands,  and 

of  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Alban  Mts. 

A  good  path  leads  along  the  shore  in  3-4  hrs.  from  Terracina  to  the 
From«ntorio  Oiroeo  or  Monte  Cirtello  (1080  ft.),  the  (Hreeii  of  the  ancients, 
the  traditional  site  of  the  palace  and  grave  of  the  sorcereas  Circe  describea 
by  Homer.  It  is  an  isolated  limestone  rock.  Rustic  accommodation  may  be 
obtained  at  8.  Felice.  On  the  hill  ai'C  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Circeii, 
which  still  existed  in  Cicero's  time,  and  on  the  summit  are  &e  remains 
of  a  Temple  of  Circe.  The  extensive  view  from  the  top  includes  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  on  the  K.,  and  Vesuvius,  Ischia,  and  Capri  on  the  S.E. 

From  Terracina  to  Formiaand  Gaeta  (railway  under  construction), 
see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy. 


From  Rome  to  Skgni.  —  831  A>  M.,  Railway  (Rome  and  Naples 
line)  in  lV4-l^/4  ^r-  C^^es,  6  fr.  15,  4  fr.  30,  2fr.  75  c;  express 
6  fr.  76,  4  fr.  70  c).  —  From  Rome  to  Palestrina^  see  p.  380.  — 
26 Y2  M.  Labico.  formerly  Lugnano^  the  recent  change  of  name  being 
due  to  an  erroneous  identification  of  the  place  with  tlie  ancient  Labici 
(p.  380).  —  28V2  M.  Valmcntone  a  small  town  (3700  inhab.),  with 
a  handsome  chateau  belonging  to  the  Doria-Pamphilj,  on  an  isolated 
volcanic  cone,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  diligence  to  Olevano  (p.  382). 
Farther  on  the  line  skii-ts  the  streamlet  Sacco  . 

331/2  M.  8egni^  where  the  line  to  Velletri  (p.  386)  joins  our  line. 
Diligences  ply  from  the  station  to  the  town  (fare  1  fr.)  in  connection 
with  all  trains. 

A  diligence  also  plies  from  the  station  via  (8V4  M.)  MontelmUco  (lOUOft.; 
hence  to  Norma,  see  p.  3S6)  to  (14  M.)  Carpineto  (no  inu),  a  small  town 
(3700  inhab.)  with  several  old  (5othic  churches,  the  birthplace  of  Leo  XIH. 
From  Carpineto  to  Jforma,  see  p.  386?  to  Pipemo^  see  p.  387. 
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From  the  stataon  we  take  about  2  hrs.  to  ascend  to  the  town.  We 
skirt  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Sacco ; 
to  the  left,  on  a  solitary  hill  below  us,  is  the  picturesque  Gavignano^ 
the  birthplace  of  Innocent  III.  The  remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Segni 
and  the  Porta  Sanacinesca  come  into  sight  on  the  height  rising 
above  a  lateral  valley  to  the  left. 

Segni  (2190ft.;  Loe,  di  VUsh  Colagiocomo},  the  s^ncient  Sigma, 
said  to  have  been  colonised  by  theliomans  under  TarquiniusPriscus, 
lies  on  a  mountain-slope  (rising  to  a  height  of  2300  ft.),  in  a  secure 
position,  with  fine  views  of  the  valley  and  the  towns  of  the  Hernici. 
The  present  town  (6000  inhab.)  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  old  site. 

Ascending  through  the  streets ,  we  reach  above  the  town  the 
church  of  S,  PietrOj  on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple,  the 
walls  of  which  sonsist  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  with  two  courses 
of  polygonal  masses  of  limestone  below.  A  cistern  near  the  church 
is  also  of  the  Roman  epoch.  The  *Town  Walls ,  in  the  polygonal 
style,  174^-  ii^  circumference,  are  to  a  great  extent  well  preserved. 
From  S.  Pietro  we  follow  an  easy  path  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  indicated  by  a  cross ;  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  valley 
of  the  Sacco.  Hence  we  follow  the  wall,  passing  a  small  sally-port 
at  the  N.  angle,  to  the  half-buried  Porta  in  Lucino.  Farther  on,  on 
the  slope  of  the  N.W.  spur,  is  the  curious  Porta  Sarradnesea,  ap- 
parently built  before  the  discovery  of  the  arch  principle,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  which  the  lateral  walls  gradually  approach  until  they  meet  at 
an  angle.  From  this  point  we  may  follow  the  footpath  along  the  slope, 
which  passes  a  large  washing-bench  and  descends  to  the  lower  gate. 

The  station  of  Segni  is  4-5  M.  from  Anagni.  Regarding  this  and  other 
towns  of  the  Hernici,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  railway,  see  Baed- 
tker"*  Southern  Italy. 

5.  £tru8can  Towns. 

That  part  of  the  Roman  Gampagna  which  exteads  IS.  from  tiie  Tiber  to 
the  Ciminlan  Forest  and  the  mountains  of  Tolfa  was  the  Southern  Etruria  ot 
antiquity.  Originally  occupied  by  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Latins,  then  con- 
quered by  the  Etruscans,  it  was  finally,  after  the  protracted  contests  with 
which  the  first  centuries  of  the  annals  of  Rome  abound ,  reconquered  and 
Latinised.  The  fall  of  the  mighty  Veil,  B.C.  396 ,  mainly  contributed  to 
effect  this  memorable  change.  Excursions  are  frequently  made  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  Etruscan  tombs  at  Gerveterl  and  Veii.  Malaria  is  unfortunately 
very  prevalent  throughout  this  1  whole  district. 

Vbh. 

An  excursion  to  Veii  takes  one  day  (carr.  there  and  back  about  26  fr.). 
Until  the  railway  to  Braccicmo  is  opened,  pedestrians  should  drive  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Tomba  di  Nerone  (41/2  M.,  fiacre  4  fr.),  or  avail  themselves 
of  the  Bracciano  vetturino  (p.  391)  to  La  Storta  (S'/a  M.).  Provisions  for 
the  journey  should  be  brought,  as  the  tavern  at  Isola  is  extremely  poor. 

From  Rome  to  the  PonteMolUy  see  p.  327  etseq.  By  the  Osteria, 
where  the  Via  Flaminia  diverges  to  the  right ,  we  follow  the  Via 
Cassia,  gradually  ascending  to  the  left.  The  district  is  desolate,  but 
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fine  views  are  enjoyed  of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  Mts.  and  Mt.  So- 
racte.  About  A^/2  M.  from  Rome,  on  a  dilapidated  pedestal  to  the 
left,  stands  a  sarcophagus,  erroneously  called  the  Tomb  of  Nero.  The 
long  Inscription  (at  the  back,  facing  the  ancient  road)  expressly  re- 
cords that  the  monument,  which  dates  from  the  2nd  cent,  after 
Christ,  was  erected  by  Vibia  Maria  Maxima  to  the  memory  of  her 
father  P.  Yiblns  Marlanus  and  her  mother  Regina  Maxima.  >—  An 
ancient  route,  shorter  than  the  modern ,  diverges  here  to  the  right 
to  Veil ,  but  as  it  is  not  easily  traced  the  high-road  is  preferable. 

8^2  ^'  J^  Siorta  (Inn),  anciently  the  last  post -station  on  the 
route  from  the  N.  to  Rome.  About  1/2  M.  beyond  La  Storta  the  Via 
Glodia  diverges  to  the  left  to  Bracciano  (p.  392).  We  remain  however 
on  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  right.  At  the  next  fork  (1  M.),  the  branch 
straight  on  leads  to  Sutri  and  Ronciglione  (comp.  pp.  77,  76) ;  that 
on  the  right  (which  we  follow)  to  Jsola  Fa^nese;  1/2  ^»  farther  on 
we  take  the  road  to  the  right,  that  on  the  left  leading  to  FormeUo. 

Isola  Famese,  a  poor  village,  belonging  to  the  Rospigliosl, 
numbering  about  lOOinhab.,  owes  its  foundation  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  security  of  its  site.  We  engage  a  guide  here  (1-1 V2  &•>  bar- 
gaining necessary)  to  conduct  us  to  the  site  of  Veil,  which  is  in- 
teresting and  picturesque ;  but  the  ruins  are  scanty. 

VeH  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  cities.  After 
contests  protracted  for  centaries,  which  at  first  centred  round  Fidenae 
(p.  339),  the  frontier-stronghold  of  the  Etruscans  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  after  manifold  vicissitudes  and  a  long  siege,  the  city  was  taken 
by  Gamillus  in  B.C.  .396.  Its  circumference,  which  may  still  be  traced, 
was  51/s  M.  After  its  capture  it  fell  to  decay,  and  was  repeopled  by  Caesar 
with  Romans;  but  this  colony  scarcely  occupied  one-third  of  the  former 
area.  Excavations  here  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  inscriptions,  statues, 
and  the  columns  mentioned  at  p.  162. 

The  ancient  site  of  the  city  was  a  triangle  between  two  brooks, 
which  united  with  each  other  farther  down,  vi%.  the  Fosso  dell'  Isola, 
washing  the  N.E.  base  of  the  hill  of  Isola,  and  the  Fosso  di  For^ 
mello  or  di  Valchetta  (the  ancient  Crtmera'),  flowing  from  N.  to  S. 
The  ancient  citadel  (ArxJ,  now  the  Piazza  d^Armi  or  Cittadella,  oc- 
cupies a  separate  plateau  at  the  confluence  of  the  brooks,  connected 
with  the  site  of  the  town  by  a  narrow  isthmus  only. 

A  visit  to  the  principal  points  takes  2-3  hrs.  We  descend  from 
Isola  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Fosso  deir  Isola ,  which  forms  a  pretty 
waterfall  beside  the  mill  (molino).  —  Thence  we  proceed  to  the 
Ponte  8odo ,  a  tunnel  hewn  in  the  rock ,  through  which  flows  the 
Fosso  di  Formello.  Then  to  the  Orotta  Campana,  a  rock-tomb  dis- 
covered in  1842,  with  two  interior  chambers,  the  wall-paintings  in 
which  date  from  a  high  antiquity.  The  skeletons  which  were 
found  on  the  benches  when  the  tomb  was  opened  rapidly  crumbled 
into  dust  on  the  admission  of  air.  A  few  remains  of  armour  and 
clay  vessels  are  still  extant.  —  We  now  recross  the  Fosso  di  For- 
mello to  the  Porta  Spezieria  (drug-shop),  with  remains  of  a  colum- 
barium ,  the  recesses  of  which   explain  the  name.     On  the  hill 
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above  are  some  singularly  well-preserved  remains  of  the  fortifl- 
cations ,  a  gate ,  and  a  street  paved  with  lava.  —  We  may  either 
follow  the  hill  or  the  valley  of  the  Fosso  di  Formello  to  the  S.  to  the 
above-mentioned  Piattxi  d'Afmij  which  commands  a  fine  view.  To 
the  N.  is  the  conspicuous  Tumulus  of  Vaecareocia ,  crowned  with 
battlements.  —  We  return  from  the  piazza  to  Isola ,  in  the  rocks 
near  the  entrance  to  which  are  numerous  sepulchral  niches. 

Walkera  may  deacend  the  valley  of  the  Oremera  from  the  PiazEa 
crArmi  and  in  about  2  hrs.  strike  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  336),  about  6  M. 
from  Come.  The  camp  of  the  Fabli ,  whose  whole  family  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines,  lay  about  IVs  M.  from  the  Piazza  d'Armi. 

Bkacciano. 

24>/i  M.  from  Some.  Pending  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Rome 
to  Bracciano.  a  Vetturino  plies  twice  daily  from  the  Piazza  of  the  Pantheon, 
in  6-6  hrs.  (tare  3-4  fr.),  returning  next  day  (enquire  at  the  tobacconist^s 
in  the  Piazza  Maddalena,  where  also  carriages  may  be  hired,  20  fr.).  By 
starting  with  the  first  vetturino,  a  visit  to  Oalera  may  be  included  witli 
this  excursion,  in  time  to  go  on  with  the  afternoon  vetturino  (a  distinct 
agreement  to  this  effect  must  be  made  beforehand).  Provisions  should  be 
taken  as  there  is  no  inn  at  Galera.  —  In  May  and  June,  the  bathing-seaaon  at 
Vicarello,  the  traffic  is  brisker.  —  Bracciano  is  OVs  M.  from  CJerveteri  (p.  892). 

Beyond  La  Storta  (p.  390}  we  follow  the  Via  Clodia,  the  old  pave- 
ment of  which  is  seen  at  intervals.  On  the  roadside  is  the  entrance 
to  the  subterranean  conduit  of  the  Acqua  Paola  (p.  321),  which  de- 
scends from  the  lake  of  Bracciano.  On  the  left,  about  5  M.  from  La 
Storta,  appears  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Cesareo ;  Y2  M-  ^a^ftlier  is  the 
Osteria  Nuova. 

Visitors  to  Galera  leave  the  carriage  here,  and  follow  the  footpath 
leading  to  the  left  towards  several  lai^e  farms.  At  the  point  where  the 
tower  of  the  above-mentioned  church  comes  in  sight,  we  quit  the  path  and 
traverse  the  meadows  to  the  (5  min.)  Arrone  (see  below),  which  we  cross 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  We  then  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  ruins  of  Oalera. 
This  town  sprang  up  in  the  middle  ages  near  the  ancient  Careiae^  and  was 
at  first  governed  by  powerful  nobles;  in  1226-1670  it  belonged  to  the  Or- 
sini.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
from  the  place  by  malaria.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt  tufa-rock,  around  which 
flows  the  AiToney  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano.  The  walls  are  of 
the  11th  and  15th  centuries.  Two  churches  with  their  towers,  the  palace 
of  the  Orsinl,  and  many  houses  are  recognizable,  all  densely  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  creepers. 

Beyond  the  Osteria  Nuova  the  Arrone  is  soon  reached.  A  road 
to  the  right  then  diverges  to  Anguillara  (p.  392).  The  country  con- 
tinues dreary.  About  3  M.  before  Bracciano  is  reached,  the  Lake  of 
Bracciano  becomes  visible,  with  Trevignano  and  Bocca  Bomanaf 
the  highest  point  (2020  ft.)  of  the  surrounding  range  of  hills.  The 
beautiful  lake,  the  Laciu  Sdbatinus  of  antiquity,  is  20  M.  in  circum- 
ference, and  Hes  nearly  500  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Its  circular  form 
and  the  heights  encircling  it  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  crater.  It  is 
famed  for  its  eels  and  abundance  of  flsh,  and  the  slopes  are  well-cul- 
tivated, the  upper  parts  being  wooded,  but  malaria  is  prevalent. 

Near  Bracciano  the  road  divides :  the  upper  branch,  to  the  left, 
leads  to  the  Capuchin  monastery ;  the  other  to  the  right,  to  the  town. 
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Braeeiaiio  (Loc,  SabaiiOy  R.  1  fr.,  good;  Alb.  deUa  Posta)^  a 
modem  town  with  2200  inhab.,  has  several  iron-works  in  the  -vi- 
cinity. The  *  Castle,  erected  by  the  Orsini  in  the  15th  cent.,  now 
the  property  of  Prince  Odescalchi,  is  very  interesting,  and  its  towers 
and  fortifications  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  a  medisBval 
stronghold.  It  is  said  on  this  account  to  have  riveted  the  attention 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1832  far  more  powerfully  than  the  rains  of 
antiquity.  The  interior,  with  its  fine  court,  is  being  restored.  The 
view  from  the  tower,  extending  over  the  beautiful  lake  to  Trevig- 
nano  and  Anguillara,  with  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Mts.  in  the  back- 
ground, is  remarkably  fine. 

A  pleaaant  excursion  may  be  made  from  Bracciano  to  Trevignano 
(6  M.).  The  road  skirU  the  lake.  After  ls/4  H.  a  path  ascends  to  the  left 
to  the  0/4  hr*)  old  church  of  the  martyrs  S8.  Marco.  Hardano,  and  Liberato, 
erected,  as  the  inscription  states,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  villa  named 
Pautiljfpon ,  and  affording  a  fine  view.  In  the  vicinity  stood  Forum  Clodiiy 
from  which  inscriptions  and  other  relics  are  preserved.  Pedestrians  may 
regain  the  road  to  Yicarello  by  another  forest-path.  —  Viearello  is  4  M. 
from  Bracciano.  The  baths,  */i  M.  from  the  road ,  with  a  hot  sulpfaureons 
spring,  are  the  Aquae  Apollinares  of  antiquitv.  A  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held  was  afforded  in  1852  by  the  discovery  of  great  num- 
bers of  coins  and  votive  offerings ,  most  of  which  are  now  in  the  Huseo 
Kircheriano  (p.  167;  others  in  the  Vatican,  p.  309).  Owing  to  the  malaria, 
the  bathing  season  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  early  part  of  summer.  — 
By  the  road  are  seen  many  remains  of  *opus  retictUatum*,  belonging  to 
villas  of  the  imperial  epoch.  Trevignano^  occupying  the  site  of  the  Btrus- 
ean  town  of  SabeUe^  which  fell  early  into  oblivion,  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Orsini,  now  that  of  the  Del  Drago,  is  a  poor  village.  Roman  remains 
very  scanty.  In  the  principal  church  two  pictures  of  the  school  of  Perugino. 
The  ruined  castle  above  the  village  commands  a  fine  view^  its  destruction 
was  due  to  Ceesar  Borgia. 

A  bridle-path  leads  hence  in  iVs  hr.  to  Sutri  (p.  76),  another  in  about 
3  hrs.  to  Anguillara^  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  once  powerful  counts  of  that 
name,  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  Uie  lake.  If  the  wind  be  favourable  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  cross  the  lake  from  Trevienano  by  boat.  From  Anguillara  to 
Bracciano  an  uninteresting  route  of  6-6Vc  M. 

CiBRB. 

CerveUri^  the  ancient  Caere  ^  may  be  visited  from  Rome  in  one  day. 
The  first  train  should  be  taken  as  far  as  Palo  (p.  8*,  express  in  1  hr.,  fares 
«  fr.,  4  fr.  20  c;  slow  train  in  l»/4  hr. ,  5  fr.  45,  3  fr.  80,  2  fr.  46  c); 
thence  in  i^/\\\r.  to  Cerveteri,  where  a  stay  of  5  hrs.  may  be  made,  leaving 
time  to  regain  Rome  by  the  afternoon  train.  At  Palo  a  carriage  may  be 
obtained  from  the  coach-hirer  Francescone. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  Sindaco  of  Cerveteri  of  the  intended  visit 
a  day  or  two  beforehand,  as  otherwise  the  custodian  with  the  key  may 
not  be  forthcoming.  —  After  two  or  three  days  of  rain  the  graves  are  filled 
with  water. 

Cerveteri  ("'Ca/'^-JB^^taurant,  near  the  gate,  moderate ;  the  land- 
lord provides  guides  and  carriages  to  the  tombs),  the  Caere  of  anti- 
quity, originally  named  Agylla  (Phoenician,  'circular  city'),  a  place 
of  very  remote  origin,  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Etruscans, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  from  its  harbours  Pyrgo%  (S. 
Severa,  p.  1)  and  Alsi-wn  (Palo).  At  the  same  time  it  always  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  Rome,  and  in  B.C.  351  it  was  incor- 
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porated  with  the  Roman  state.  It  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the  13th  cent.,  at  the 
heginning  of  which  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  founded 
Cere  NuovOy  3  M.  distant,  the  present  Ceri.  A  number  of  them,  at  an 
uncertain  date,  afterwards  returned  to  Caere  Vetere,  whence  the  name 
Cerveteri.  The  present  town  (BOOinhab.),  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli, 
occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
3  M.  in  circumference.  Numerous  tombs  have  been  discovered  here 
since  1829.  In  the  middle  ages  Cerveteri  was  surrounded  with  a 
battlemented  wall,  and  had,  as  now,  only  one  entrance.  Part  of  the 
walls  and  several  towers  are  still  well  preserved  and  give  a  pictur- 
esque air  to  the  town,  especially  on  the  N.E.  side,  where  the  old 
baronial  chateau  is  situated. 

The  only  point  of  interest  for  the  tourist  is  the  Nbcropglis, 
which  may  be  visited  in  3-4  hrs.,  with  a  guide  (see  p.  392;  1  per*. 
2  fr.,  2  pers.  3  fr.,  a  party  in  proportion).  Some  of  the  tombs  are 
clustered  together  and  hewn  in  the  rock,  while  others  stand  alone 
in  conical  mounds  or  tumuli.  They  are  not  nearly  so  well  preserved 
as  those  of  Corneto  (p.  6),  and  hardly  a  trace  of  painting  remains. 
Most  of  them  lie  on  the  hill  opposite  the  town,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  gorge.    The  more  important  tombs  ai'e  those  marked  No.  5, 

6,  and  7,  below. 

1.  Gbotta  dbllb  Sedib  e  Scddi,  so  called  from  two  seats  and  several 
shields  hewn  in  the  rock,   consists   of  an  ante-room  and  five  chambers. 

2.  Ghotta  del  Triglinio,  with  faded  paintings  representing  a  banquet. 

3.  Grotta  dblla  Bella  ARcmTBTTUSA,  with  two  chamhers,  supported  bv 
pillars.  4.  Gbotta  delle  Ubnb,  with  three  marble  sarcophagi.  5.  Grotta 
DELLS  IsoBizioNi,  or  DB^  Tabquinii,  with  two  chambers,  borne  by  pillars, 
contains  numerous  inscriptions  with  the  name  of  Tarchnas  (Lat.  Tarquinius), 
thus  apparently  corroborating  the  tradition  that  the  Roman  kings  were  of 
Etruscan  origin.  6.  Gbotta  dei  Bassobilibvi,  excavated  in  1850,  the  best 
preserved  and  most  interesting  of  all.  At  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  two  lionesses  as  guardians  of  the  tomb.  The  two  pillars  supporting 
the  roof,  and  the  walls  above  the  niches  are  decorated  with  various  bas- 
reliefs  of  instruments,  weapons,  and  objects  of  domestic  life,  partly  in 
stucco,  partly  hewn  in  the  tufa-rock«  and  mostly  painted. 

On  the  road  to  Palo  lies:  7.  Gbotta  Rbgulini-Galassi ,  opened  in 
1829,  a  tomb  of  great  antiquity  and  now  very  dilapidated.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  by  means  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  lateral  walls  to  each 
other,  instead  of  on  the  arch-principle.  The  yield  of  this  tomb ,  now  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum  (pp.  907-310),  was  very  considerable,  consisting  of  a 
bed,  a  four-wheeled  chariot,  shields,  tripods,  vessels  of  bronze,  an  iron  altar, 
figures  of  clay,  silver  goblets,  and  golden  trinkets  once  worn  by  the  de- 
ceased, all  found  in  the  small  chambers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vaulted 
passage.  —  Fully  >/»  M.  from  this  is  situated  another  tomb,  opened  In  1850, 
and  still  containing  the  vases ,  vessels,  and  other  objects  then  discovered. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  tombs  (e.g.  Qrotta  Torlonia^  the 
first  chamber  of  which  contains  64  recesses  for  tlie  dead). 

6.  The  Sea-Coast  of  Latium. 

Communication  with  the  sea  was  of  far  greater  Importance  to  ancient 
than  to  modern  Rome,  and  its  former  facility  contributed  much  to  the 
proud  rank  held  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Vast  harbours  and  other 
structures  were  accordingly  founded  at  the  estuary  of  the  Tiber.    The  coast 
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wa«  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Bomaus,  as  the  numerouB  villas  testify  ^ 
bat  it  is  now  desolate,  and  is  skirted  by  a  broad  belt  of  forest  (macchia), 
where  the  malaria  in  summer  is  peculiarly  pestilential.  Lofty  sand-hills, 
extending  to  the  8.  beyond  the  Pontine  Marshes,  bound  the  whole  coast. 

POJBTO.     FiVMIOIMO.     OSTU. 

From  Eomb  to  Fiuicicino.  21  M.,  railway  in  about  IVs  hr.  (3  fr.  85, 
2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  75  c. ;  there  and  oack,  including  a  hath  in  the  sea,  4  fr.  80, 
3fr.  75  c.).  Express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Fonte  Qalera.  —  The  excursion 
from  Fiumicino  to  Ostia  and  Cattel  Ftuano  takes  5-6  hrs.  there  and  back, 
un  foot.  By  carriage  it  is  most  conveniently  made  direct  from  Borne  (one- 
horse  carr.  20,  two  horse  25-30  fr.,  and  driver^s  fee).  Lunch  should  be 
1;rought  and  the  beautiful  cella  of  the  temple  at  Ostia  or  the  woods  at 
Castel  Fasauo  may  be  chosen  as  a  resting-place.  There  is  no  inn  at 
Castel  Fusano. 

The  railway  deBcribes  a  circuit  round  the  town  (p.  8).  5^2  ^* 
Roma  8.  Paolo  (p.  8),  the  junction  for  the  line  from  Trastevere 
(p.  115).  —  9Y2  M.  Magliana.  Close  to  the  station,  on  the  hill  to 
the  right,  is  the  Vigna  Ceccardli,  the  site  of  the  sacred  Orove  of  the 
Arvalet^  a  brotherhood  (^fratres  Arvales*)  of  very  ancient  Latin  origin, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  sons  of  Acca  Larentia,  the 

foster-mother  of  Romulus. 

The  ancient  foundations  on  which  the  Casino  of  the  vigna  rests  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  circular  temple  of  the  Dea  Dia,  which  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  grove.  Fragments  of  the  records  of  the  society  during  the 
imperial  period,  engraved  un  stone,  have  been  discovered.  In  the  plain 
below  the  grove  (on  the  other  side  of  the  road)  there  are  remains  of  a 
rectangular  building,  with  a  hall  enclosed  by  rows  of  columns.  —  Higher 
up  the  hill  lay  an  ancient  Christian  burial-place,  where  remains  of  an 
oratory  of  Pope  Damasus  I.  have  been  discovered.  Adjacent  is  the  entrance 
(closed)  to  the  small  Catacombs  of  St.  Qeneroia  which  are  interesting  for 
their  primitive  construction  and  excellent  preservation. 

About  7t  M.  farther  on,  betwixt  the  road  and  the  river,  is  situated  the 
ruinous  hunting  -  chateau  of  La  Magliana.^  with  pleasing  Benaissance 
details,  once  a  favourite  retreat  of  Innocent  VIII.,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X., 
and  now  the  property  of  the  convent  of  S.  Cecilia  (frescoes  in  the  Palazzo 
dei  Conservatori,  p.  205). 

14  M.  Ponte  Oalera^  see  p.  8.  Carriages  are  changed  here.  The 
branch-line  to  Fiumicino  continues  to  run  westwards. 

I8V2  M.  Porto  was  founded  in  A.D.  103  by  the  Emp.  Trajan 
(Portus  Trajanijy  as  the  harbour  constructed  by  Claudius  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  Ostia  (p.  395),  which  had  become  choked  up  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Tiber,  had  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  Trajan  also 
formed  a  new  canal  here  (Fossa  Trajanijy  which  now  forms  the 
main  arm  of  the  Tiber.  Trajan^s  seaport ,  which  lay  close  to  the 
sea,  and  soon  attracted  the  commerce  of  Rome,  is  now  2  M.  distant 
from  it ;  and  the  delta  formed  by  the  river  is  estimated  to  advance 
13  ft.  annually.  The  present  town  consists  of  the  Cathedral  of  8. 
Rufina  (a  modernised  edifice  of  the  10th  cent),  an  episcopal  Palacty 
with  inscriptions  and  antiquities  ,  and  a  Villa  of  Prince  Torlonia. 
The  harbour  of  Trajan,  a  large  octagonal  basin,  surrounded  by  maga- 
zines ,  is  now  a  shallow  lake  only.  In  the  meadows  to  the  N.  of 
tills  ,  the  extent  of  the  harbour  of  Claudius  is  still  traceable. 

21  M.   Fiumicino  (LocandaJ  is  a  modern  place.    The  castle, 
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erected  in  1773  close  to  the  sea,  is  now  y^  ^*  distant  from  It.  The 
tower  commands  a  fine  view.  —  The  train  runs  hence,  V2^>  farther, 
to  the  Stabilimento  Bagni,  or  sea-bathing  establishment. 

The  I$ola  Sacra^  situated  between  the  two  arms  of  the  river, 
was  so  named  at  a  very  early  period,  either  from  having  been  the 
site  of  a  heathen  temple,  or  from  having  been  presented  by  Con- 
stantino to  the  Chnrch.  A  good  road  leads  from  Fiumlcino  to 
(21/2  M.)  Ostia. 

Oitia  {Oiteria  beside  the  fort),  a  poor  village  with  scarcely  100 
inhab. ,  was  founded  by  Gregory  IV.  in  830,  several  centuries  after 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  town.  Under  Leo  IV.  (847-56)  the 
Saracens  sustained  a  signal  defeat  here,  which  Raphael  has  represented 


in  the  Stanze.  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  when  Cardinal  della  Rover e^ 
caused  the  fort  to  be  erected  by  QmLiano  da  Sangallo  in  1483.  The 
town  lost  its  importance  when  Paul  Y.  re*opened  the  right  arm  of 
the  Tiber  at  Porto  in  1612. 

The  pleasing  church  of  S.  Aurea,  from  plans  by  Baccio  Pintelli 
(or  Meo  del  Caprino?),  was  erected  under  Julius  II.  —  The  Castello 
contains  an  unimportant  collection  of  inscriptions  and  relics  from 
the  excavations.    The  hill  affords  a  good  view. 

The  Ostia  of  antiquity ,  founded  by  Ancus  Martins ,  extended 
westwards  along  the  Tiber,  from  the  present  village,  as  far  as  Torre 
Boacciana  (p.  397).  It  was  a  large  commercial  town ,  and  though 
under  Augustus  it  lost  some  of  Its  importance  through  the  choking 
up  of  the  harbour  by  the  Tiber ,  it  still  maintained  an  influential 
position.  The  inhabitants  belonged  to  numerous  nationalities  and 
various  religions ;  Christianity  also  was  Introduced  here  at  an  early 
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period.  The  bishoprio  of  Ostia,  according  to  some  accounts ,  was 
founded  by  the  Apostles  themselTes,  and  is  still  regarded  with 
great  veneration  by  the  Romish  clergy.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St. 
Angnstine,  died  here. 

A  visit  to  the  "'Ruins  of  the  Anoebnt  Oitt  requires  at  least 
2  hrs.  (enquire  at  the  osteria  for  the  custodian,  who  has  the  keys  of 
the  station  of  the  Yigiles  and  of  the  shrine  of  Mithras ;  fee  for  the 
excursion  2-3  fr.).    The  TombSj  which  extend  in  a  line  beyond  the 
ancient  Porta  Romana,  are  reached  in  5  min.  from  the  gate.  Most  of 
the  antiquities  found  here  are  now  in  the  Lateran  (pp.  260,  261).  In 
8  min.  the  gate  of  the  old  town  is  reached.  Where  the  road  forks,  we 
turn  to  the  right  and  reach  first  the  Neu>  Thermdj  a  small  edifice  with 
well-preserved  basin  and  niiinerons  remains  of  mosaic  decorations, 
excavated  in  1891.  —  To  the  W.  lies  the  Barrack  of  the  Firemen 
(Vigiles;  locked).  This  is  a  colonnaded  court,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  a  chapel  with  pedestals  for  imperial  statues  and  a  well  preserved 
black  and  white  mosaic  of  a  sacrillclal  scene.  Several  other  honorary 
pedestals  erected  by  the  vigiles  (to  emperors  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent.) 
stand  in  the  court.  The  other  rooms  seem  to  have  served  as  the  guard- 
room  and  dwelling  rooms.    Various  figures  and  inscriptions  are 
scratched  on  the  walls.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Forum,  excavated  in 
1880-81,  a  square  structure,  each  side  of  which  was  265  ft.  long, 
and  which  was  surrounded  with  colonnades.   The  portico  on  the  S. 
contained  marble  columns,  the  others  brick  columns  encased  in 
stucco.  At  a  later  period  the  colonnades  were  divided  into  a  series  of 
small  chambers  (best  seen  at  the  S.E.  corner),  which  served  as  the 
offices  of  various  Collegia  or  guilds,  such  as  the  lumberers  who  con- 
veyed timber  to  Rome  and  the  boatmen  of  Terracina.  In  the  centre 
of  the  forum  is  the  substructure  of  a  Templum  Hn  antis'j  80  ft.  long 
and  35  ft.  wide.  The  walls  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  and  have 
been  almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  marble  lining,  while  the  altar 
has  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Adjoining  the  S.  colonnade  of  the 
forum  is  the  rear- wall  of  the  TkeatrCj  of  which  considerable  remains 
of  both  stage  and  auditorium  are  extant.  This  edifice,  built  in  the 
early  imperial  period,  perhaps  by  M.  Agrippa,  was  restored  by  Sep- 
timius  Severus  in  196-7,  and  again,  in  a  very  imperfect  and  hasty 
manner,  in  the  4th  or  5th  century.    Numerous  marble  bases  with 
inscriptions,  brought  from  the  forum,  were  used  in  the  last  restora- 
tion, but  have  again  been  taken  out.  —  An  ancient  street  leads  from 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Forum,  immediately  to  the  right  in  which 
are  the  foundations  of  three  small  TtmpUij  all  exactly  alike.  In  one 
of  these  the  altar  is  still  extant  with  the  inscription  Veneri  sacrum. 
Behind  is  a  well-preserved  Shrine  of  Mithras  (locked),  with  stone 
benches  for  the  worshippers ;  upon  it  is  a  mosaic  with  figures  of  the 
gods  of  the  seven  planets,  etc.  —  W©  then  follow  a  street  between 
private  buildings  and  turn  to  the  left  to  the  modem  Caslrio  del  Sale, 
Henpe  a  well-preserved  and  fine  ancient  street  (60  ft.  wide),  with 
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rows  of  pillars  on  each  side,  leads  to  a  handsome  and  conspicuous 
Temple,  the  only  edifice  of  ancient  Ostia  that  remained  uncoTered 
by  the  earth  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  cella,  of  admirable 
masonry,  is  well  preserved ;  the  threshold  consists  of  a  single  block 
of  African  marble,  16  ft.  in  length.  The  vaulted  substructures  con- 
tain the  receptacles  for  the  sacred  vessels  (faviswe). 

Farther  to  the  i>.  (iO  min.)  is  the  shrine  of  the  Magna  Maier,  an  ir- 
regalar  quadrangular  structure  with  a  colonnade  on  each  side,  where  the 
statae  of  Atthis  mentioned  at  p.  261  was  found.  A  little  farther  to  the 
S.  is  the  ancient  road  to  Laurentum,  where  a  number  of  graves  and  co- 
lumbaria (p.  248)  have  been  discovered. 

We  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Casino  del  Sale  and  skirt  the  river 
through  the  ruins  of  ancient  Magazines,  some  of  the  walls  of  which 
project  into  the  stream,  proving  that  its  course  has  altered  since 
antiquity.  Here  we  observe  a  5tor«CAam6er,  with  thirty  earthen  jars 
for  keeping  wine,  oil,  and  grain,  imbedded  in  the  floor.  —  A  few 
min.  to  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  a  sumptuous  Private  Mansion 
(groundlessly  named  Palazzo  Imperiale)^  with  columns  of  cipollino. 
Within  are  extensive  Thermae,  fine  mosaics  (now  in  the  Vatican), 
and  a  small  Mithraum.  —  We  return  to  the  river,  and  proceed  to- 
wards the  Torre  Boacciana,  which  approximately  marks  the  position 
of  the  ancient  Tiber  mouth,  and  commands  a  wide  prospect  (ascent 
difficult).  By  the  river  are  some  remains  of  vaulted  structures  belong- 
ing to  the  harbour,  and  known  as  the  Emporium.  —  From  the  Torre 
Boacciana  we  return  to  the  Castello  of  Ostia  in  1/2  ^^• 

The  return  from  Ostia  to  Borne  may  be  made  direct  by  the  high-road 
(15  M.).  The  road  is  carried  by  an  embankment  across  the  Stagno  di  Oitia 
a  marsh  that  has  yielded  salt  ever  since  the  period  of  the  kings.  It  then 
runs  through  a  growth  of  underwood  (Macchia  di  Oitia)  and  crosses  the 
hills  of  Decima  to  the  (6V2  ^O  Osteria  di  lialctfede,  where  a  road  diverges 
to  the  right  to  Tor  Paterno.  Thence  it  continues  not  far  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Osteria  del  Ponticello^  where  it  joins  the  Via  Laurentina.  Continua- 
tion of  the  road  to  Eome,  see  pp.  352,  350. 

An  attractive  road  leads  from  Ostia  to  (3/4  M.)  Castel  Fusano, 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  pine-forest.  It  was  erected  by  the  Mar- 
chese  Sacchetti  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  fortified  against  pirates,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Chlgi,  who  leased  it  in  1888  to  the  royal  fam- 
ily (permesso  as  for  the  Quirinal,  pp.  126,  127).  A  pleasant  road,  with 
an  ancient  pavement  of  basalt,  leads  hence  to  the  sea,  1^2  M.  distant. 

From  Castel  Fusano  to  Tor  Paterno.,  a  farm  near  the  ancient  Laurenium, 
6  M.  Thence  we  may  follow  the  road  via  (5  M.)  Catfel  I\>rziano.,  a  royal 
hunting-lodge  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vicus  Avgustanus,  to  (4^/2  M.)  the 
Osteria  di  Malafede  (see  above),  or  walk,  with  guide,  to  (d'/a  M.)  Fraiica, 
an  insignificant  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lamnium. 

About  6  M.  from  Pratica  and  11  M.  from  Albano  lies  Ardea,  the  an- 
cient capita]  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  the  few  towns  of  Latinm  which  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Homan  emperors  were  avoided  on  account  of  the  malaria. 
Early  deserted  for  this  reason,  Ardea  has  preserved,  especially  in  its  forti- 
fications, a  more  antique  appearance  than  any  other  Latin  town.  The 
wretched  modern  village  (150  inhab.)  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel 
on  a  hill  with  artificially  precipitous  sides.  There  are  remains  of  massive 
walls  of  difi'erent  periods  at  various  places^  on  the  E.  two  ramparts  with 
ditches,  several  hundred  yards  long,  like  the  wall  of  Servius  at  Borne. 
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Ajrzio.  Nbttuno. 

Railway  to  (36  M.)  Anzio  in  13/4-2  hrs.  (fares  6fr.  60,  4fr.60, 
3  fr.  16  c,  return  9  fr.  60,  6  fr.  65,  4  fr.  60  c.)  Stations:  88/4  M. 
Ciampino  (p.  380);  18  M.  Cecchma  (p.  384);  26V2  M.  Carroceto; 
36  M.  itmio;  38  M.  Netitmo. 

Axuio.  —  Hotels:  *Gb.  Hdr.  deb  SibAnxb,  on  the  coast  midway  be> 
tween  Anzio  and  the  Villa  Borghese,  R.  2-3,  L.  •/i.  A.  V4,  B.  IVi,  d^j.  SVa, 
D.  5  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8>10,  omn.  Vs  fr.;  *'Albbsoo  Milano.  above 
the  preceding,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  E.  2-4,  L.  Vzj  A.  V«,  B.  1, 
d^j.  2'/4,  D.  31/9  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-10,  omn.  V*  fr-  —  Trattoria 
TurcoUOy  at  the  harbour.  —  Privato  Apartmenw  in  the  season  at  many  of 
the  new  TillaB. 

Oaniage  with  one  horse  to  ITettuno  for  1-3  pers.  1  fr.,  each  addit.  pers. 
20  c.  more.  —  Omnibnt  26  c. 

Boats  in  the  harbonr,  1-3  pen.  U/ttr,  per  hr.,  each  additional  person 
Vafr*  more. 

The  little  flshing-town  of  Porto  d^AnziOj  ox  simply  Anzio,  as  It 
has  recently  become   customary   to   call  it,   a  fayourite  resort  of 


ri/umino 


I-  50000 


I  I  I  if  T'hnmnriTi 


the  Romans  during  the  batliing-season  (June,  July,  and  August), 

in  spite  of  its  liability  to  fever,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Antium.   Pop.  2000. 

Antium^  the  capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  a  prosperous  seaport  at  an 
early  period,  the  place  where  Coriolanus  sought  refuge  when  banished 
from  Rome  in  B.  G.  490  and  where  he  died  after  sparing  Rome  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  mother,  was  compelled  in  468  to  succumb  to  the  Romans. 
In  338,  when  all  the  Latins  were  conquered,  Antium  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  thus  permanently  united  with  Rome.  Extensive  villas 
were  erected  here  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  Cicero  possessed  an 
estate  at  Antium,  the  tranquillity  and  charms  of  which  he  highly  extols 
(Att.  iv.  8).  The  emperors  also ,  especially  those  of  the  Julian  house 
(Caligula,  Claudius,  iMero),  built  country-houses  here}  and  though  at  a 
later  period  Antium  seems  to  have  been  surpassed  in  popularity  by  Baise 
and  the  places  on  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Cann.  I.  36),  where  oracular  responses  were  given,  existed 
until  the  latest  era:of  paganism.  The  place  was  entirely  deserted  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  in  the  16th  cent,  it  began  to  be  rebuilt.  The  present 
town  dates  almost  wholly  from  the  period  after  the  restoration  of  the 
harbour  by  Innocent  XII.  (1698). 
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The  station  lies  close  to  the  Piazza,  and  a  few  paces  from  the 
harbonr.  The  latter  is  small,  and  as  it  opens  to  the  S.,  is  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  being  sanded  np.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  mole 
may  be  seen  opposite,  in  the  direction  of  Nettnno,  near  the  bathing- 
establishment. 

A  pretty  walk  leads  to  the  Arco  Muto,  turning  to  the  right  from 
the  lighthouse  (Faro)  and  descending  to  the  beach  beyond  a  solitary 
column.  The  promontory  is  pierced  with  antique  passages,  belong- 
ing to  a  large  Tilla,  which  was,  perhaps,  built  by  one  of  the  emp- 
erors. Picturesque  view  of  the  ruin-strewn  beach. 

Close  by  the  town  itself  is  the  Villa  Albani,  commanding  pretty 
views  from  its  neglected  grounds ;  we  reach  it  by  ascending  from 
the  Piazza,  crossing  the  rails  in  the  Via  della  Gapitale.  and  then 
turning  to  the  right.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Villa  Corsini  or 
Mencacei  (usually  inaccessible)  Continuing  along  the  Via  della 
Capitale  and  ascending  the  hill  straight  in  front,  we  come  upon  the 
remains  of  an  antique  wall.   Fine  survey  of  the  town  and  sea. 

The  Railway  fbom  Anzio  to  Nbttuno  (see  below;  in  6  min., 
fares  35,  20  c.)  follows  the  high-road  (IV2M.).  Adjoining  the  rail- 
way signal-box  No.  31  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  — 

ViUa  Borghese  (main  entrance  opposite  the  Casino  generally 
closed),  which  is  surrounded  by  fine  shady  trees.  When  occupied 
by  the  family  the  villa  can  be  visited  only  with  a  special  permesso, 
to  be  obtained  at  the  Pal.  Borghese  (p.  178)  in  Rome.  The  casino 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx ;  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns, capitals ,  and  other  remains  have  been  found  here  at  various 
points.  An  alley  of  trees  (Olmata)  ascends  from  the  S.  exit  of  the 
villa  to  the  little  C<isino  Soffrcdini,  which  affords  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  Anzio  and  Nettuno.  —  From  the  gate  of  the  villa  to  Nettuno, 
V3M. 

Kettuno  (Alb.  ^  Bist.  Ferocij  tolerable ;  Trattoria  della  Ferrovia), 
a  small  place  with  about  1900  inhab. ,  which  depends  for  its  interest 
on  its  picturesque  situation,  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  settlement 
of  the  Saracens.  The  native  costume  of  the  women  is  picturesque, 
but  it  is  now  woni  only  on  holidays. 

A  coast-road  leads  from  Nettuno  to  (7V2  M.)  Attura^  where  there  are 
numerous  remains  of  Roman  villas,  and  where  Cicero  also  once  possessed 
a  villa.  A  tower,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  belonged  to 
a  castle  in  which  prince  Conradin  of  JSwaibia  vainly  sought  refuge  with 
Jacopo  Frangipani  after  the  battle  of  Scurcola  in  12b8. 
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Kg&raeritoi^  Greek  S.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  436424  B.C. 

Albani(Atbano),  Franc,  Bol.  P.,  1578- 
1660. 

AlberHy  Leon  Bait,,  Flor.  A.,  1405-72. 

-  (Ixi). 

Aleamenei.  Greek  S.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  430-398  B.C. 

Al/anii  Domenieo  di  Paris,  Umbr.  P., 
1483- ca.  1586.  —  (50). 

Ali/ardi,  Al.^  Bol.S.,  A.,  1592-1654. 

Adense  (Ant.  Vasnlacehi)^  Umbr.  and 
Ven.  P.,  second  half  of  16th  cent. 

Allegriy  Ant.,  see  Correggio. 

AUdfH,  Al.,  Flor.  P.,  1686-1607. 

— ,  Cruto/ano  (/oro),  Flor.  P.,  1577- 

Alunno,  Niccolb^  see  FoUgno. 
ArMTighi,  see  Carataggio,  Mich. 
Ammanati^  Bart,,  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1511-92. 
Angelieo  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Oiov.,  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1455. 
Angniiiola,  Sofoniiha^  Crem.  P.,  1539- 

1626. 
Apellet,   Greek  P.,  356-308  B.C.  — 

(xlv). 
Amolfo  di  Cambio,  see  Cambio. 
Arpino,  il  Cavaliere  d'  (Oittt.  Cesari), 

Bom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  (Ixx). 

Baciccio,  see  Oaulli. 

BandinellijBaeeio,  Flor.  8.,  1493-1560. 

Barbarellij  Oiorgto,  see  Qiorgione. 

Barbieriy  see  Ouereino. 

Barile,  Ant.  (1453-1516)  and  Giov. 
(d.  1529),  Sien.  wood-carvers,-— (24). 

Barna  or  Berna,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1381.  — 
(24). 

BarocciOy  Federigo,  Bom.  P.,  imitator 
of  Correggio,  1528-1612.  —  (100). 

Bartolo,  Taddeo  di,  see  Taddeo. 

Bartolo  di  Fredi,  see  Fredi. 

Bartolo,  Domenieo  di,  see  Domenieo. 

Bartolommeo  della  Porta.  Fra,  Flor. 
P.,  1475-1517. 

Bataano,  Franc,  (da  Ponte),  the  Youn- 
ger, son  of  JacopOjVen.P.,  1548-90. 


BatMno,Jaeopo  (da  Ponte),  Ven.  P., 

Batoni,  Pompeo,  Bom.  P.,  1708-1787. 
Batxi,  Oiov.  Ant.,  see  Sodoma. 
Becmfumi,  Domenieo,  Sien.  P.,  I486- 

1661.  -  (24). 
Bellini,  Oiovanni,  Ven.  P.,  1426-1516. 
BenteMtto  di  Oiovanni,   Sien.  P.,    d. 

1517.  —  (24). 
Berehem  (Berghem),    Claae   Pietersz, 

Dutch  P.,  1620-1683. 
Berettini,  Pietro,  see  Cortona. 
Bema  of  Siena,  see  Barna, 
Bernini,  Oiov.  Lorenzo,  Bom.  A.,  S., 

1689-1680.  —  (Ixxi). 
Bigordi,  see  OMrlandajo. 
Boedae,  Greek  8.,  son  of  Lysippus.  — 

(xlv). 
Bologna^  Giov.  da,    or    Oiambologna 

(Jean  d$  BouHogne  of  Douai),   S., 

1524-1606. 
Boltraffio-t  Oiov.  Ant.^  Mil.  P.,  pupil 

of  Leonardo,  1467-1516. 
Bonfigli,  see  Bwm^gli. 
Bonifazio  the  Elder  (  Veronese),  d.  1540, 

the  Younger,  d.  1563,  the  Youngest, 

ca.  1565-79,  Ven.  P. 
Bonvieino,  see  Jforetto. 
Bar  done,  Paris,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1500-70. 
Borgognone,  Ambrogio,  da  Fossano, 

Mil.  P.,  1455? -1524?. 
Borromini,  Franc.,  Bom.  A.,  S.,  1599- 

1667.  —  (Ixx). 
Botticelli,  Al.  or  8andro(Al.  Filipepi), 

Flor.  P.,  1446-1510.  —  (Ixi). 
Bramante,  Donato,  Umb.,  Mil.,  and 

Eom.A.,1444-1514.  —  (Jxiii.— Comp. 

also  the  Index,  under  'Borne'). 
Bregno,  Andrea,  Lom.  and  Bom.  S., 

1421-1606. 
BrU,  Paul,  Flem.  P.,  1558-1626. 
Bronzino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  1502-72. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 
Buonjigli    (or   Bonfigli),    Benedetto, 

Umbr.  P.,  ca.  1430-c.  1496.  —  (49). 
Buontalenti,  Bern.,  Flor.  A.,   1536- 

1608. 
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OagtMoci  (Catiknn).  Outdo,  £ol.  P., 

1601-1681. 
Caliariy  Faolo,  see  VerontMe, 
Camaino,  Tino  da,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1339. 
CamMoto,  Luea^  Gen.  P.,  1527-85. 
Cambio,  Amol/o  di,  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1240- 

1311. 
Campagna,  QirotSmo,  Yen.  S.,  pupil 

of  Jac.  Sansovino,  1552-1623. 
Camuceini,  Vine.,  Bom.  P.,  1T73-1844. 
Canaletto  (Antonio  Canale),  Yen.  P., 

1697-1768. 
Canlas$i,  see  Cagnacei. 
Canova,  Antonio,  S.,  1757-1832. 
Caprino,  Amadeo  or  Meo  del.  Bom. 

A.,  1430-1501. 
Caracciy  see  Carracci. 
Caravaggio,  MiehelangeloAmerighi  da, 

Lomb.  and  Rom.  P.,  1569-1609.  — 

(Ixx). 
— ,  Poliddro  Caldara  da.   Bom.  P., 

1495-1543. 
Cardi,  Luigi,  see  OigoU. 
Carpi,  Oirol.  da,  Perr.  P.,  1501-68(?). 
CarracH,  AgosHno,  Bol.  P..  1558-1601. 
— ,  Annibale^  brother   or  Agostino, 

Bol.  P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Ixxi). 
— ,  Lodovieo,  Bol.  P.,  1555-1619. 
Carrued,  see  Pontormo, 
CavdMini,  Pletro,   Bom.  P.  and  mo- 

saloist,  14th  cent.  —  (Ix). 
Cellini,,  jBenvenuto,  Flor.  S.  and  gold- 
smith, 1500-72, 
CephUodotu*   the    Elder,   Greek    S. 

(father  of  Praxiteles),  —  (xliv). 
— ,  the  Younger,  Greek  S.,  son  of  Prax- 
iteles. —  (liv). 
Cignani,  Carlo,  Bol.  P.,  1628-1719. 
CigoU  (Luigi  Cardi  da),  Flor.  P.,  1559- 

1613. 
Oimabue,  Qiot.,  Flor.  P.,  1240? -1302?. 
dreignani,  see  Pomaraneio. 
Ciuffagni,  Bernardo  di  Piero,  Flor.  S., 

138l-14b7. 
Claude  le  Lorrain  (  Oell^),  French  P., 

1600^. 
Clovio,  Don  Oiulio,  P.  of  miniaturea, 

pupil  of  Giulio  Bomano,  1498-1578. 
CorneKut^  Peter  v..   Germ.  P.,  1788- 

1867.  —  (Ixxi). 
Correggio( Antonio  AUegH  da),  Parm. 

P.,  1494? -1534. 
Cortona,  Pietro  (Berettini)  da*  Flor. 

A.,  P.,  1596-1669.  —  (45). 
CoemaH,  the.  Bom.  S.  and  mosaicists, 

13th  cent.  —  (lix). 
Cozzarelli,  Oiac,  Sien.  A.,  8.,  1453- 

1515. 
Credi,  Lorenzo  di,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1537. 
(k'eeti,  Dom,,  da  Paeeignano,  Flor.  P., 

1560-1688. 
Crivelli,  Carlo,  Pad.  and  Yen.  P.,  ca. 

1468-93. 
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Halmaia,  Giov.,  Bom.  S.,  ca.  1470-80. 
David,  Gerard,  Dutch  P.,  d.  1023. 
Dold,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616^. 
Domeniehino     (Domenieo    Zeunpieri), 

Bol.  P.,  1581-1641.  —  (Ixxi). 
Domenieo  di  Bartolo,  Sien.  P.,  middle 

of  15th  cent.  —  (24). 
Domenieo  di  Parte  Al/ani,  see  A^ani. 
DonateOo  (Donate  di  Niccolb  di  Betti 

Bardi),  Flor.  S.,  1386-1466. 
DoseoDoesi  (Giov.  di  Niccolo  Lutero), 

Ferr.  P.,  ca,  1479-1542. 
Duccio,  Agoitino  d'Antonio  di,  Flor. 

S.,  A.,  1418-  after  1481. 
Dueeio  di  Buonineegna,  Sien.  P.,  ca. 

1285-1320.  -  (24). 
Duqttetnoy,  Frans,  Dutch  and  Bom.  S., 

1594-1644. 
DUrer,  Aibr.,  Germ.  P.,  1471-1528. 
Dpek,  Ant.  van,  Flem.  P.,  pupil  of 

Bubens,  1599-1641. 

EtMsMo  di  S.  Giorgio,  TJmbr.  P.,  ca. 

1500.  —  (50). 
Euthyeratee,  Greek  S.,  son  of  Lysippus, 

-  (xlv). 
Eutyehidee,    Greek  S,,    pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus. —  (xK). 

YaJtriano,  Gentile  da,  tTmbr.  P.,  ca. 

1370-1460.  —  (49). 
Federighi,  Ant.  (de"  ToUmei),  Sien. 

A.,  S.,  ca.  1420-90. 
Ferrari,  Oaudenzio,  Pied,  and  Lorn. 

P.,  1471? -1546. 
Fiammmgo,Arrigo,  of  Malines,  Bom. 

P.,  d.  1601. 
Fieeole,  Fra  Giovanni  AngeUeo  da,  see 

Angelieo. 
—,  Mino  da,  Flor.  and  Bom.  S., 1^1-84. 
Filarete,  Ant.  (Ant.  AveruUno)^  Flor. 

A.,  S.,  d.  after  1465.  —  (Ixii). 
Fiorenxo  di  Lorenzo,   XJmbr.  P.,    ca. 

1472-1520.  —  (49). 
FoUgno,  Nice.  (Alunno)  di  Liberatore 

<Ja,Umbr.P.,  ca.  143&.1602.- (49.82). 
Fontana,  Carlo,  Rom.  A.,  1694-1714. 

(Ixx). 
— ,  Domenieo,  Bom.  A.,  1543-1607.  — 

(Ixix). 
— ,  Giov.,  brother  of  Domenieo,  Rom. 

A.,  1540-1614. 
Fonte,  Jae.  deUa,  see  duereia. 
Franeeeea.  Piiro  della  (Pietro  di  Bene- 
detto), Umbr.  Flor.  P.,  b.  1433,  d. 

after  1509.  —  (58,  100). 
F^aneeeeo  (  Ceeco)  di  Giorgio  (Mmrtini), 

Sien.  A.,  8.,  P.,  1439-1502.  —  (28). 
Franeia,  Francesco  (Franc.  RaiboUni), 

Bol.  P.,  S.,  1450-1517. 
Franeucd,  Innoc,  see  Imola. 
Fredi,  Bartolo  di  Maestro,  Sien.  P., 

imUlO.  -  (24). 
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i^tfsra,  Ftrdinando,  Bom.  A.,  1699-i78a 
FWtrich,.  Jos,,  Ger.  P.,  1^00-74. 
Fungai.  Bernardino.  Hitn.  P.,  1460^ 

1616.  —  (24). 
Furini^  Frane.^  Flor.  P.,  1600-40. 

Oae(ai»o,  <Sf«i>.,  Neap.  P.,  16th  cent. 
OalileL  Aletiandro,  Flor.  A.,  1691- 

17»7. 
Oarbo,  RaffaeUino  del,  Flor.  P.,  1466- 

1584. 
GarO/alo  (Benvenuto  Ti$i  da),  Ferr. 
•  P.,  1481-1669. 

Oatta,  Bart,  della,  Flor.  P.,  d.  1491. 
QauUi,  Oiov.  Batt.,  surnamed  il  Ba- 

ciedo.  Bom.  P.,  1639-1709. 
OelUe,,  see  Claude  le  Lorrain. 
Oerino  da  JPietoJa,    Umbr.  P.,    first 

half  of  16lh  cent.  —  (50). 
QhiberHy  Lor.,  Flor.  8.,  1378-1465. 
Ohirlanddjo ,    Dom.   (bom.  Bigordi), 

Flor.  P.,  1U9-94.  —  (Ixi). 
— ,  Ridolfo(R.  Bigordi),  son  of  Dom., 

Flor.  P.,  1483-1561. 
Qiambologna,  see  Bologna,  Oiov.  da. 
Oimiffnano,  Vine,  da  San  (  Vine.  Ta- 

magni),B.om.  P.,  pupil  of  Raphael, 

149UV-1529V 
Oioeondo,  Fra,  Veron.  and  Bom.  A., 

1436-1515. 
Qiordano,  Z^iica,' surnamed  Fapreeto, 

Neap.  P.,  ca.  1632-1705. 
Oiorgione  (Qiorgio  BarbarelU),  Ven. 

P.,  1477-M610. 
Giotto  (di  Bondone),  Flor.  P.,  A.,  S., 

1276-1837.  —  (Ix). 
Oozzoli,  Benotzo,    Flor.  P.,    pupil  of 

Fra  Angelico,  1420-97. 
Quercino,  il  (Oiov.  Fi-ane.  Barbieri), 

Bol.    and  Rom.  P.,    1590-1666.  — 

(Ixxi). 
Ovido  da  Siena,  8ien.  P.,  13th  cent. 

"Kolbein,  Sane,  the  Younger,   Germ. 

P.,  1497-1643. 
Honihoret,  Gerh.  (Qerardodellalfotte), 

Flem.  P.,  1590-1658. 

I&t,  Sinibaldo,  Umbr.  P.,  first  half  of 

16th  cent.  —  (50). 
Imdla,  Innoeenzo  da  (Inn.  Francueei), 

Bol.  P.,  1494?- 1560?. 
leaia  da  JHea,  Tusc.  and  Rom.  S., 

ca.  1450. 

Xat^fmann,  Maria  AngeUea,  Ger.  P., 
£oeh,  Jos^h  Ant.^  Ger.  P„  17684889. 

"Laippue,  Greeks.,  pupil  of  Lysippus. 

—  (xlv). 
Landini^  Taddeo,  Flor.  &.,  d.  1594. 


Lanfraneo,  Oiov,,  Bol.,  Rom.,  and 

Neap.  P.,  1581  - 1675.     * 
Laurana^  Luciano  da,  of  Dalmatia, 

Le  Brun,  ChaHee.  French  P.,1619-1690. 
Legros,  Fierre,  Fr.  P.,  1656-1719. 
Leocharee,  Greek  S.,  middle  of  4th 

cent.  B.C.  —  (xlir). 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Flor.  and  Milan.  P., 

8.,  A.,  14621619. 
Lieinio,  Bernardino,  P.,  pupil  of  Por- 

denone,  ca.  1524-42. 
— ,  Oiov.  Ant.y  see  Fordenone, 
Lievene,  Jan,  Dutch  P.,  1607-1663. 
Ligorio,  Pirro,  Rom.  A.,  d.  1660. 
Lionardo,  see  Leonardo, 
Lippi,  Filippino,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1604. 

—  (ixi). 

— .  Fra  Fttippo,  father  of  Filippino, 

Flor.  P.,  14m9. 
Lombardo,  Oirolamo,  Ven. 8.,  16th  cent. 
Long  hi,  Luca,  P.,  Ravenna,  1607-80. 
Loi'emetti,  Ambrogio,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1348? 

—  (24). 

— ,  Fieiro,  Sien.  P.,  ca.  1309-1348.  — 

(24). 
LorenzeUo,  Martino  (di  Lodovieo  Cam- 

panajo),  Flor.   and  Rom.  A.,  8., 

1494-1541. 
Loreneo  di  Fieiro,  see  Vecehietta, 
Lotto,  Loreneo,  Ven.  P.,  1480?-1564?. 
Luca  di  Tommi,  Sien.  P.,  second  half 

of  14th  cent.  —  (24). 
Luim,Bemardino,  Lom.P.,1470?-1680?. 
Lunghi,  Mart.,  the  Elder,  Rom.  A., 

ca.  1670. 
— ,  Onorio,   Rom.    A.,     son   of   the 

preceding,  1661-1619. 
— ,  Mart,,  the  Younger,  son  of  the 

last,  d.  1667. 
Luti,  Bened.,  Flor.  P.,  1666-1724. 
Lpeippus,  Greek  8.,  4th  cent.  B.C.  — 

(xliv). 

Kadema,  Getrlo,  Rom.  A.,  1666-1629. 

—  (Ixx). 

Madema,   Stefano,   Lorn.  Bom.  S., 

1571-1636. 
Majano,  Benedetto  da,   Flor.  A.,  8., 

1442-97. 
— .  OiuUano,  brother  of  the  preeed- 

ing,  Flor.  A.,  1432-90. 
Mainardl,  Seb.,  Tusc.  P.,  d.  1613. 
Maitani,  Lor.,  8ien.  A.,  8.,  P.,  ca. 

12757-1330. 
Manni,  Giannicola  di  Faolo,  Umbr.  P., 

d.  1544.  —  (60). 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  Pad.  andMant.  P., 

1431-1606. 
Maraita  (Maratti),  (ktrlo,  Rom.  P., 

1625-1713. 
Marcantonio  Raimondi,  engraver,  ca. 

1488-1627. 
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Marehionnel  Cario.  Bom.  A.,  S.,  1704- 

1780. 
JfargiarUone .  P.  and  S.,    of  Arezso, 

1236  V- 1313.  —  C40j. 
JfarianOf  Lor.  dL  surnamed  tl  Mar- 

innoy  Sien.  S.,  1476-1534. 
Martini,  Simone   (Sim.   di  Martino), 

Sien.  P.,  ca.  1285-1344.  —  (24). 
Mataeeio  (Tommaso  di  Ber  Giovanni 

di  (kutel  S.    Giovanni).  Flor.  P., 

1402-28?.  —  (39).   • 
Masolino   (da    PanicaU) ,   Flor.    P., 

teacher  of  the  preceding,  1383-1447. 
MaUyty  Quentin,  Flem.  P.,  d.  1580. 
Matteo  (di  Giovanni  di  Barioto)  da 
•   Siena,  Sien.  P.,  1486-95.  —  (24). 
MtutolOy  Franc.,  see  Parmigianino. 
Jfa»toHno,   Lodov..   Ferr.    P.,    1481- 

1530. 
Melotzo  da  Forli.  tJmbr.  and  Bom. 

P.,  1488-1494.  —  (Ixi.  92). 
Memling,Han»^  Flem.  P.,  ca.  1430-95. 
Memmi,  lAppo,  8ien.  P.,  d.  1866.  —  (24). 
Menelau$y  Graeco-Bom.  6.  of  the  time 

of  Augustus.  —  (xlviii). 
J/ien^s,  Ant.  Raphael^  P.»  1728-79. 
Meo,  see  Cctprtno. 
Mettina,  AntoneUo  da.  Yen.  P.,  d. 

ca.  1493. 
Michael  Angtlo  Buonarroti,  Flor.  and 

Bom.  8.,  P.,  A.,  1475-1564.  —  a^iii, 

Ixiv.  —  Comp.also  the  Index  under 

^Bome\) 
Moeehi,  Franc.,  Tuscan  6.,  1680-1646. 
MoUty  Franeeico,  Bom.  P.,  1612-1666. 
Montelnpo,  B^nffaeUo  da,   Flor.  S., 

ca.  1505-  ca.  1570. 
Montoinoli,  Fra  Giov.  Ang.,  Flor.  S., 
A^ assistant   of  Michael    Aneelo,    ca. 

1506-63. 
Moretto  da  Bretda  (Alestandro  Bon- 

vicino),  Bresc.  P.,  1498-1656. 
Moronc,  Franc,  Veron.  P.,  1474-1629. 
Moroni,    Giov.    Batt.,   Bergam.    and 

Bresc.  P.,  1510? -1578. 
Motca,  Simont,    da    Settianano.    8.. 

1498-1564. 
Murillo,  BartolonU  Ettiban,  Span.  P., 

1617-1682. 
Mugiano.  Girol.,  of  Brescia,  Bom.  P., 

1680-1692. 
Mffron,  Greek  8.,  6th  cent.  B.C.  - 
(xliii). 

Ve«t,  Qttaviano,  Umbr.  P.,  d.l444.— 

(49.  69.) 
Iferoccio  <U  Bartolommeo  (L(mdi)J&itD., 

8.,  P.,  iu7-ieoo. 

J^ticci,  Avantino,  Umhr.  P.,    1662- 

Odcritio  of  Gubbio*  miniature-paint" 
er,  1240-1299.  -  (49.  69). 


OggUmo,  Maitco  da,  Milan.  P.,  pupil 
of  Leonardo,  1470? -1640?. 

GreAgna  or  (h'gagna  (Andrea  di  Cl- 
one), Flor.  A.*  8.,  P.,  pupil  of  Gi- 
otto, 1308?- 1368?. 

Gveri>eek,  Joh.  Friedr.,  Germ.  P., 
1798-1869. 

Tfaeehia,  Girolamo  del,  Sien.  P.,  1477- 

afier  1536.  —  (24). 
PaccMarotto,    Oiac,    Sien.  P.,    1474- 

1540.  —  (24). 
Palladio,  Andr.,  Vicent.    and  Yen. 

A.,  1518^. 
Palma  Giovane  (C/iovine),Giac.,  Yen. 

P.,  1544-  ca.  1628. 
—   Vecchio,  Giac,  Bergam.  and  Yen. 

P.,  1480-1528. 
Palmentcd,  Guido,  Umbr.  P.,    1280- 

1346?.  —  (69). 
Palmezaano,  Marco,  of  Forii,  P.,  1490- 

1530. 
PtMrmigianAino    or    ParfMggianimo 

(Franc.  MoMtola),  Farm.  P.,  1503- 

1640, 
Pasiteiee,  Grseco-Bom.  S.,  72-48  B.C.— 

(xlviii). 
Paetignano,  see  Creeti. 
Pellegrino  Pellegrini  (Tibaldi),   Bol. 

A.,  Py  1527-91. 
/VfMit,  A'anc,  (il  Fattore),  Flor.  and 

Bom.  P.,  pupil  of  Baphael,  1488- 

1628.  —  (Ixix). 
Perin  del  Vaga,  see  Vaga. 
Perugino,   Pietro  (Pietro    Vannucei), 

Umbr.  and  Flor.  P.,  teacher  of  Ba- 
phael, 1446-1624.  —  (Ixi.  49.  62). 
Pertuzi,  Baldaeeare,  Sien.  and  Bom. 

A.,  P.,  1481-1686.  —  (Ixix.  24). 
Peeellino  (Franc,  di  St^ano),   Flor. 

P.,  1422-53. 
Pkidiae,   Greek  S.,    600-430  B.C.  — 

(xliii). 
PinteUi,  Baeeio,  Flor.  A.,  S.,  ca.  1472- 

1490.  —  (Ixi). 
Pinturicchio  (Bernardino  BeHi),VmhT. 

P.,  1464rl&18.  —  (Ixi.  60). 
Piombo,  <Sfsft.  del,  see  Sebastiano. 
Pijppi,  see  Romano. 
PUa,  see  leaia  da  Pi$a, 
Piianello,  see  Pieano,  Vittore. 
Pisano,   Oiov,,   Pis.  8.,   A.,    son    of 

Niccold,  d.  1320.  —  (23). 
— ,  NiceoU>,  Pis.  S.,  A.,  d.  1278.  — 

(28). 
— ,  VUtore  (Pieanello),  Yer.  P.,   ca. 

1380-1456. 
PoUdorOy  see  Caravaggio. 
PoUaJuolo,   Ant.,    Flor.   8.,  P.,  A., 

1429-98. 
— ,  Piero,  Flor.  8.,  P.,  1443-96  ?. 
Polycletue,  Greek  S.,  5th  cent.  B.C. 

—  (xliii). 
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Pimuiraneio  (  Cfireiffmmi)  ^    Bom.  P., 

end  of  16tb  cent. 
Ponte^  FrwM,^  Jac,  <to,  so«  Bauano, 
PwnMli^  see  PMeW, 
Pontormo.  Jcieda  (CtnTueci)^  Flor.  P., 

1494-1667. 
PonMio,  Flaminio.  Bom.  A.,  ca.  1570- 

1616. 
Pordenone^    Oiov.  Ant*  (O.  A»  Lieinio 

da  P.).  FriuUan  and  Yen.  P.,  14B3- 

1689. 
— ,  see  also  lAdniOy  B4mardino, 
Porta^  Bart,  delta,  see  Bartolommeo, 
— ,  Oiae.  delta,  Lorn.  A.,  8.,  1541-1604. 
— ,  Oiov.  Batt.  della.  Bom.  S.,  1530^94. 
— .Ouglielmo  delta,  ham.  and  Bom. 

8.,  d.  1677. 
Poiutin,  Qanard(0.  lhtghet),'ET^nz\i 

—,  kicolat,  French  P.,  1694-1666. 

Potto,  Andr$a,  Jesuit,  P.,  A.,  and  dee- 
orator,  1642-170a 

Praxiteltt,  Greek  8.,  ca.  364-329  B.C. 
-  (xliv). 

lYoventale,  Marcello,  Rom.  mosalcist, 
d.  1639. 

QiUereia,  Jae.  delta  (or  /.  delta  Fonte), 
Sien.  8.,  1374-1438.  —  (23). 

"BMffaello  dal   Cotte,  Rom.  P.,  1490- 

1640.  —  (Ixbt). 
Raphael  Santi  da  Urbinot  TJmbr.,  Flor. , 

and  Bom.  P.,  A.,  1483-1520.  —  (Uv. 

100.    Comp.  also  tlie  Index  under 

*Bome\) 
Raibolini,  see  Francia. 
Eaimondi,  see  Jfareantonio. 
Baincddi,  Carlo,  Bom.  A.,  son  of  the 

following,  1611-91. 
— ,  Girol.,  Rom.  A.,  1570-1665. 
Bembrandt,  Harmenu  van  Bvn,  Dutch 

P.,  1607-69. 
Rent,  Guido,   Bol.  P.,    1574-1642.  — 

(Ixxi). 
Ribera,  see  SpagnoleUo. 
RieciarellL  see  Volterra,  Daniele  da. 
Rittoro,  Fra,  Flor.  A.,  d.  1283.  — 

(Ix). 
Rohbia,  Andrea  delta,  Flor.  8.,  1436- 

1525. 
— ,  Oiov.  delta,  son  of  Andrea,  Flor. 

8.,  d.  1529?. 
— ,  Luea  della,  Flor.  8.,  1400^2. 
Robtttti,  see  Tintoretto. 
Romanelli,   Oiov.   Frane.,   Bom.  P.. 

1610? -1662. 
Romano,  Giulio  (  O.  A»p<;,  Bom.  P., A., 

pupil  of  Baphael,  1402-1546.— (Ixix). 
— ,  Paolo  (Paolo  di Mariano  di  Tuccio 

Taecone),  Bom.  8.,  d.  1470?. 
RonealU  (datte  Pomarance),  Bom.  P., 

second  half  of  i6th  cent. 


Bondineilo,  Niccotb,  Bayenn*  and  Yen. 

P.,  ca.  1500. 
iioM,  Salvator,  Noap.  and  Bom.  P., 

1615-73. 
RofeUi,  CoHmo,  Flor.  P.,  1439-1607. 

-  Clxi). 

Ro—eWmo  (Bern,  di  Matteo  Cfambe- 
r«UO«P10r.  andBom.  A.,  8.,  1409-64. 

-  (23). 

Rnbent,  Peter  Punil,  Flem.  P.,  1577- 
1640.  -  (Ixx). 

Ba«ehi^.,Uon.  P.,  1598  ?-1661. 
SalaUto,  Andr.,   Milan.  P.,   pupil  of 

Leonardo,  ca.  1496-1515. 
Balimbeni,  Ventura,  Sien.  P.,  1657?- 

1613. 
Saitnaii,  Frane,,  Flor.  and  Bom.  P. , 

1510-1663. 
aamaueheU,  Miehele,yeT.A.,  1484-1564. 
aanffdtlo.Antonicda,  the  Elder,  Flor. 

A.,  1455-1534. 
— ,  AnUmio  da,  the  Younger,  Flor.  A., 

nephew  of  the  preceding,  1486-1546. 

-  (Uix). 

— ,  Franeeeco  da,   son  of  Giuliano, 

Flor.  8.,  1494-1576. 
— ,  CHutiano  da,  brother  of  Antonio 

(the  Elder),  Flor.  A.,  1446-1516. 
8ano  di  Pietro  (di  Bomenico),  8ien. 

miniature  painter,  1406-1481. 
Saneovino,  Andrea  da  (Andrea  Con- 

iueci,  01  Honte  Sansavino),  Flor. 

and  Bom.  8.,  1460-1529.  —  (43). 
— ,  Jae.  (J,  Tatti),  pupil  of  Andrea, 

Flor.,  Bom.  and  Yen.  A.,  8.,  1477- 

1670. 
£fanM,  Oiov.,  father  of  BaphaeL  Umb. 

P.,  d.  1494.  —  (100). 
— ,  Raffaello,  see  Raphael. 
Saraeeni,  Carlo,  eumamed  Venetiano, 

Yen.  and  Bom.  P.,  168&-1625. 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  Flor.  P.,  1487-1631. 
Saeeo/errato  (  Oiov.  Batt.  Sdlvi),  Bom. 

P.,  160IW5.  —  (111). 
SeareetUno  (IppoUto  Scarsetla),  Ferr. 

P.,  1551-162L 
Schadote,  W.  v.,  Ger.  P..  1789-1862. 
Sehiavone  (Andr.  Afeldola),  Yen.  P. , 

1522-82. 
Sehidone,  Bart.,  Mod.  P.,  d.  1615. 
Schnorr  (v,  Carol^eld),  Julius,  Qer. 

P.,  1794-1873. 
Scopae,  Greek  8.,  ca.  380-360  B.C.  — 

(xliv). 
Sebastiano  del  Piomibo  (Sd>.  de"  Luci- 

ani),  Yen.  and  Bom.  P.,  1485-1647. 
Sermoneta.  Oirol.  Biedolante  da.  Bom. 

P.,  d.  1580. 
SignoreUi,    Luea,    Tusc.-I'mbr.    P., 

1441-1523.  —  (Ixi.  46.  66.) 
Sieto,    Fra,  Flor.  A.,    d.  1289.   — 

(Ix). 
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Sddoma,  U  (Qiov.  Ant.  Bazzi).  Lorn,  y 
Sien.,  and  Rom.  P.,  ca.  1477-1549. 

—  (Ixviii.  24). 

Solario.  Andrea   (da   MHano).  Lorn. 

P.    ca.  1448-15^?. 
Spaia^  'iAowHo^  Bol.  P.,  1556>1622. 
Spagna  (Oiov,  di  Pietro)^  Umbr.  P., 

pupil  of  Perugio,  ca.  1507,   d.  be- 
fore 1530.  —  (50). 
Spagnoletto    (Oitu.  Ribera)^    Span.- 

Neap.  P.,  1588-1656. 
SpeeehiyAlest..'Rom.A.  and  engraver, 

d.  1710. 
Spinello  Aretino*   Flor.  P.,    pupil  of 

Giotto,  1318-1410.  —  (40). 
Stephaniu,  Gh*seco-Bo]n.  8.,  1st  cent. 

B.C.  —  (xlviii). 
Stiblevras,  PierrM.  French  P.,  1699- 

1749. 

Taddeo  di  Bariolo,  Sien.  P.,  ca.  1363- 
1422.  —  (24). 

Tamagnt^  Fine.,  see  Qimignano, 

Tatti,  see  Sanso9ino. 

Tempesia,  Ant,  Bom.  P.,  1637-1701. 

Tenters.  David^  the  Younger^  Flem. 
P.,  1610-1690. 

Thorufdldsen  y  Berfel,  S.,  of  Copen- 
hagen, 1770-1844. 

Tibaldi,  see  PeUegrino  Pellegrini. 

Tiberio  d'Ataiti^  Umbr.  P.,  16ih  cent. 

—  (50). 

Timarehoi.  Greek  8.,  son  of  Praxi- 
teles, 4th  cent.  B.C.  —  (xliv). 

Tintoretto^  Dom.  (Dom.  Robueti),  son 
of  the  following,  Ven.  P.,  1562-1637. 

-,  «  (Jae.  Robuefi),  Ven.  P.,  1518-94. 

Tiei,  Benv.,  see  Oaro/alo. 

Titian  (Tiziano  Veeelli  da  Cadore)^ 
Ven.  P.,  1477-1576. 

TorriHyJaci^miy  Rom.  mosalcist,  se- 
cond half  of  13th  cent. 

Tribdlo  (Nice.  Perieoli),  Flor.  S.,  1486- 
1550. 

TSeeello,  Paolo,  Flor.  P.,  1397-1475.  — 
(97). 


Udine,  Oiov.  (Nanni)  da,  Ven.  Bom. 
P.,  colleague  of  Baphael,  1487-1564. 

—  (Ixix). 

"^aeca,    FlanUnio,    Rom.  8.,    second 

half  of  16th  cent. 
Vaga,  Perin  del  (Pier.  Buonaccorei), 

Rom.  P.,  pupil  of  Raphael,  1499- 

1547.  —  Gxix). 
ValentiUy  Fr.  P.,  1601-34. 
VaUoldo,    Rom.  8.,    second  half  of 

16th  cent. 
Vanni,  Andrea,  Sien.  P.,   14th  cent. 
— ,  Franc,  Sien.  P..  1565-1609. 
— ,  Lippo,  Sien.  P.,  l4th  cent.  —  (24). 
Vannueci,  Pietro^  see  Perugino. 
Vanvitelli,  Lodov.,  Rom.P^A.,  1700-73. 
Vatari,    Giorgio,    Flor.  v..  A.,    and 

writer  on  art,  1612-74.  —  (40). 
VeoehMtta  (Lorenzo  di  Pietro),  Sien. 

8.,  A.,  P.,  1412-80.  —  (24). 
VecelU,  Tiziano,  see  Titian. 
Veit,  Ph.,  Qer.  P.,  b.  1797. 
Velazquez  (Diego  V.  de  Silva),  Span. 

P.,  1599-1660. 
Venutii,  Mareello,  'P.,  pupil  of  Michael 

Angelo,  d.  ca.  1570. 
Veroneee,  Paolo  (P.  CaWaWX  Ver.  and 

Ven.  P.,  1528-88. 
VignSla  (Oiaeomo  Barozzi),  A.,  1507- 

73.  —  (Ixx). 
Vinei,  Leonardo  da,  see  Leonardo. 
Viterbo,  Lor.  da,  P.,  ca.  1444-69?. 
nti,  Timoteo  (Tim.  della  F«<e;,  Bol., 

Umbr.,  and  Rom.  P.,   1467-1523. 

—  (100). 

Volterra,  Daniele  da  (D.  Riedarelli), 
Flor.  P.,  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo, 
1509-86.  —  (10). 


Wottwerman , 
1619-68. 


Philipe,     Dutch     P., 


Zampieri,  see  Domeniehino. 
Zueehero  (Zucearo),  Federigo,  Rom. 

P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Ixx). 
— ,  Taddeo,  Rom.  P.,  1529-68. 
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Abete,  Monte  dell'  13. 
Acqualagna  104. 
Acqaa  Acetosa  385. 

—  Felice  144.  344.  345. 

—  Marcia  345. 

—  Paola  Sei. 

—  Santa  344. 

—  Verglne  138.  343. 
Acque  Albole  371.  373. 
Adriana,  Villa  372. 
^8i8  HI. 

^thalia  I?. 
Affile  383. 
Agosta  379. 
Aeylla  392. 
Albacina  110.  111. 
Alba  Longa  368. 
Alban  Mountains,  the  361. 
Albano  366. 
— ,  Lago  di  366. 
Albano  Laziale  366. 
Albanom  366. 
Albarese  4. 
Albegna  4. 
— ,  river  4.' 
Albinia  4. 
Aleido,  Monte  385. 
Allerona  63. 
Allia  339. 
Almo,  brook  346. 
Alsinm  8.  392. 
Alviano  69. 
Amaseno  387. 
Amelia  90. 
Ameria  90. 
Amiata,  Monte  19. 
Amone  91.  92. 
Ancona  106. 
Anemo  91. 
S.  Angelo  (near  Grosseto) 
19. 

—  in  Vado  103. 
Anghiari  58. 
Anguillara  392. 

Anio,  river  339.  341.  372. 

.  378. 

Anio  novug  166. 

Ansa,  the  94. 

S.  Ansano  in  Dofana  17. 

Ansciano,  Mte.  d'  59. 

Ansedonia  4.    »■' 

Antemnsc  339. 


Antico,  Monte  19. 

AnticoU  379. 

S.  Antimo  18. 

Antiam  998. 

Anzur  388. 

Anzio,  or  Porto  d'Anaio, 

398. 
Apennines,   the  107.  etc. 
Appia  Antioa,   Fortezza 

349. 
— ,  Via  346. 
Aqua  Alexandrina  344. 

—  Claudia  345. 

—  Ferentina  365. 

—  Marcia  345. 
AqaSB  Albolee  371. 

—  ApoUinares  392. 

—  Salvin  362. 

—  Tauri  7. 
Arbia  17. 
— ,  river  18.  23. 
S.  Arcangelo  94. 
Arcevia  112. 
Arco  Mnto  399. 

—  Oscuro  333. 
Ardea  397. 
Arezzo  39. 

Argentario,  Monte  4. 
Ariccia  367. 
Aricciana,  Valle  367. 
Ariminum  94. 
Ariminus  96. 
Amo,  river  43. 
Arretium  39. 
Arrone,  river  4.  8.  391. 
Artemisio,  Monte  385. 
Artena  385. 
Arvales,  Grove  of  the 

394. 
Asciano  17. 
Ascoli  91. 
Asdrubale ,    Monte    d' 

103. 
AssIdo,  the  59. 
Assisi  78. 

Astagno,  Monte  105. 
Astura  399- 
Attidium  111. 
Attigliano  69. 
Angustanus,  Vicus  897, 
Angnstus,   Bridge  of  90 
Anximum  108. 


Baccano  77. 
Bachetona,  La  12. 
Badia  del  Furlo  104. 

—  of  8.  Serero  67. 
Bagnaia  74.^ 
Bagnl  371. 
Bagno  a  Morbo  9. 
Bagnorea  71. 
Balneum  Begls  71. 
Baize,  Le  11. 
Baschi  69. 

Bassano  Teverino  69. 
— ,  Lake  of  69. 
Bastia  77. 

Bedesia  92. 
Belcaro  38. 
Belrespiro,  Villa  363. 
Belvedere,  Osteria  di  363. 
8.  Benedetto  93. 

—  (convent  near  Su- 
biaco)  380. 

8.  Bernardino  102. 

Bertinoro  93. 

Betolle  44. 

Bevagna  88. 

Bibbiena  43. 

Bibbona-Casale  2. 

Bieda  75. 

Bisentina  68.) 

Blera  75. 

Bolsena  68. 

— ,  Lago  di  68. 

Bomarzo  69. 

Borghese,  Villa  327.  399. 

Borghetto  69. 

Borgo  dei  Magazzini  13. 

—  di  8.  Marino  97. 

—  8.  Sepolcro  58. 
Bovillse  349. 
Bracciano  392. 

— ,  Lago  di  391. 
Branca  61. 
Bnina,  river  3. 
Buche  de'  Saracini,  Le 

12. 
Bucine'  39. 
Bulicame  74. 
Buonconvento  18. 
Burano,  river  104. 

OsBcina  2. 
Caere  7.  392. 
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GsBAena  93. 

Caffarella,  brook  346. 

Gagli  104. 

Gale0  104. 

Calle  104. 

Gallori,  S.  Maria  Aasunta 

di'17. 
GalTO,  Monte  69. 
Gamaldoli  964.  48. 
Gamerino  110. 
Gamerintim  tJmbromm 

110. 
Gampagna  di  Boma  326. 

8. 
Gampana,  Grotta  990. 
Gampello  84. 
Gampiglia  2. 
Gampo  d'Annibale  869. 

—  Beggiano  59. 
Gamuscia  44. 
Gandigliano,  river  10^. 
Ganoscio  69. 
Gantalupo  378. 
Ganterano  878. 
Gantiano  104. 
Gapalbio  4. 
Gapanne,  Monte  13. 
Capannelle,  Le  345.  366. 
Gapo  di  Bore  848. 
Gapoliveri  18. 
Caporciano  13. 
Gapraja  IS. 
Gaprarola  76. 
Garbolino,  Monte  8S7. 
Garceri,  Eremo  delle  81. 
Gareiee  391. 
Garpineto  838. 
Garsnlee  57. 

Gasale  del  Fontanile  74. 

—  di  Prima  Porta  886. 

—  Botondo  349. 
Gascate  delle  Karmore  89. 
Gasentino,  the  48. 
Gasino  di  Terra  8. 
Gassia,  Via  71.  389.  886. 
Gastagneto  2. 
Gastel  Arcione  372. 

—  d'Aaso  75. 

—  Bolognese  91. 

—  Durante  58. 

—  S.  EUa  T7. 
Gastelfldardo  106. 
Gastel  Fiorentino  14. 

—  Fusano  397. 

—  Gandolfo  366. 

—  Giubileo  71.  839. 
— ,'Madama  378. 
--  del  Piano  19. 

—  Planio  111. 

—  Porziano  397. 
~  Baimondo  110. 

—  Todino  57. 
Gasielaccio  75. 


Castellum  Axia  75. 
GastelnuoTO  9. 
GastelnnoTO  deir  Abbate 
18. 

—  Berardenga  17. 
Gaatiglione  843. 

—  Fiorentino  44. 

—  del  Lago  61. 

—  d^Orcia  19. 

—  della  Pesca^la  8. 

—  Teverino  69. 
— ,  Palude  di  8.  4. 
— ,  Promontory  of  8. 
GastrimoBnium  866. 
Gatillo,  Honte  377. 
Gattolica,  La  97. 
Gava,  La,  di  Gaporciano 

12. 
Gave,  Finme  di  882. 
Gavo,  Monte  870. 
Ceccarelli,  Vigna  394. 
Gecchina  865. 
Geehignola  846. 
Gecina  2.  8. 
— ,  river  2.  8. 
Gellole  17. 
Gelsa  37. 
Gen  turn  Gel  lee  7. 
Gerboli  13. 
— ,  Monte  8. 
Cere  nuovo  893. 
Gereto  d'Esi  111. 
Gerfone,  the  58. 
Geri  898. 
Gertaldo  14. 
Gervara  879.  371. 
— ,  Grottoes  of  871. 
Gervetri  892. 
Gesano,  river  104. 
S.  Gesareo,  Osterla  di  864. 
Gesena  93. 
Gesi  89. 
Cetinale  88. 
Getona  63. 
— ,  Monti  di  21. 
Ghiana,river  17. 19. 44. 61. 
Ghianeiano  21. 
Ghiaravalle  111. 
Chiarone  4. 
Ghiascio,  river  61. 77. 104. 

112. 
Ghienti,  the  110. 
Ghiusi  61.  21. 
— ,  Lake  of  21. 
Giampino  862.  3?0. 
Giminlas,  Mons  75. 
Cineto  Bomano  378. 
Ginigiano  19. 
Circeii  388. 
Gircello,  Monte  388. 
Gisterna  386. 
Gitema  68. 
Gitta  di  CasteUo58. 


Gitta  della  Pieve  62. 
Givit4  Gastellana  69. 

—  Lavinia  884. 
Givitanova,  Porto  110. 
Givitk  Vecchia  7. 
Givitella  383. 

Glanis  U. 
Glitumnns  88.  84. 
Glivus  Ginnse  836. 
Glnsium  61. 
GoUatia  371. 
Golle  14. 

—  di  Val  d'Elaa  14.  12. 

—  del  Poetello  878. 

—  Salvetti  2. 
GoUescipoli  90. 
8.  Golomba  37. 
Golonia  Fidens  Jnlia 

Arretinm  89. 

—  Julia  Hispelln     81, 

—  Julia  Senensis  22. 

—  Junonia  70. 

—  Nepensis  76. 
Golonna  8. 

— ,  near  Grosseto  3.' 
Gompatri  364. 
Gompiobbi  99. 
Gonca,  river  97. 
Gonero,  Monte  107. 
Gora  385. 
Gorcolle  843. 
Gori  886. 

Gometo  (Tarqninii)  5. 
Gomiculum  ^1. 
Gorrignaleto,  Monte  878. 
Gorsignano  21. 
Gorsini,  Villa  899. 
Gortona  45. 
Gosa  4. 

Gostacciaro  104. 
S.  Gostanxa  840.  Iviii. 
S.  Gostanzo  67. 
Gremera,  the  886.  390. 
Grustumius  rapax  97. 
Gures  70. 

Digentia  378. 
S.  Donato  12. 
S.  Donnino  14. 
Dorica  Ancon  105. 
Durante,  Gastel  58. 

8.  Sdistio  70. 
Egeria,  Grotto  of  347. 
S.  Bgidio,  Alto  di  47. 
Elba  13. 
Bllera  48. 
Elsa,  river  14. 
Emissarium  of  the  Lago 
Albano  366. 

—  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi 
368. 

Empoli  14. 
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Ercoto,  Port'  i. 
Esiao,  rirer  104.  110. 
Etnucftn  Towns  S88.  74. 
S.  Bugenio,  AbbMiadi  38. 
Eugnbiom  &9. 

Fabriano  111. 

S.  Facandino  113. 

Faenza  91. 

Falconara  90.  104.  111. 

Falcone,  Monte  344. 

Faleonieri,  VQU  364. 

Falerii  69. 

Falerinm  Norom  70. 

Fano  102. 

Fanum  FortanK  108. 

—  VacunflB  378. 

—  Voltamnse  71. 
Fara  Sabina  70. 
ganglia  2. 
Faventia  91. 
Ferentiniun  74. 
Ferento  74. 
Ferrata,  Grotta  364. 
— ,  Oeteria  della  878. 
Ficulle  63. 
Fidense  890.  339. 
Figline  39. 
Filomarino,  Osteria  di 

339. 
Flora,  river  4. 
Fiumicino  394.  8. 
— ,  river  94. 
Foggia  107. 
;Poglia,  river  97.  99. 
Fojano  44. 
Foligno  82. 
Follonica  3. 
Fontanile,   Casale  del 

74. 
Fonte  degU  Oxatini  378. 
Forli  92. 
Forlimpopoli  93. 
FormeUo  390. 
— ,  Fo80O  di  390. 
Formica,  island  3. 
Fomm  Cassii  75. 

—  Clodii  392. 

—  Livii  92. 

—  PopiUi  93. 

—  Sempronii  108. 
Fossanuova  387. 
Fossato  59.  104.  112. 
FoMa  Trajani  394. 
Fosso  di  FormeUo  390. 

—  deir  Isola  890. 

—  di   Ponte  di   Nona 
343. 

—  di  Valchetta  39a 
Fossombrone  103. 

8.  Francesco  (Sabine 
Mts.)  383. 

—  (Fojano)  44. 


FrascatiS62. 
Fraasinetto  44. 
Fratocchie,  Le  349. 
Fregense  8. 
Frosinone  387. 
Falginium  82. 
Fnrbara  7. 
Fnrlo  Pass  104. 

Oabii  348. 
Gagliole  110. 
Qalera  391. 
S.  Galgano  38. 
Oallese  69. 
Gallicano  343. 
GaUinas,  yuia  ad  386. 
Galloro  868. 
Gambettola  94. 
Gavignano  388. 
Gavorrano  3. 
S.  Qemine  57. 
Gtenazxano  383. 
Genga,  La  HI. 
Gtennaro,  Monte  371. 
Genaano  368. 
8.  Giacomo  84. 
Giano,  brook  113. 
GigUo  13. 
S.  Gimignano  15. 
8.  Giovanni  39. 

—  d'Asso  18. 

—  di  Ponte  alio  Spino 
38. 

S.   Girolamo,  convent 

12. 
Giove,  Monte  103. 
Giovi  4a 
Giulianello  886. 
— ,  Lago  di  386. 
(Hnncano  87. 
S.  Giustino  58. 
Gonfolina,  tbe  14. 
Gordiani,  ViUa  of  the  843 
Gorgona  12. 
Gradara  99. 
Granaiolo  14. 
Grano,  Monte  del  346. 
Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  107, 
Graviscee  5. 
Grosseto  3. 
Grotta  Gampana  390. 

—  Ferrate  m, 

—  d'Orlando  76. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  347. 
Gualdo  Tadino  112. 
Guasco,  Monte  106. 
Gubbio  59. 

Hadrian's  Villa  372. 
Helvia  Bicina  109. 
Hispellam  81. 
Horace.  Villa  of  877. 
Horta  68. 


Igilinm  13. 

Ignvinm  59. 

Ilva  13. 

Imola  91. 

Imperiale,  ViUa  98. 

Incisa  39. 

Inferno,  Valle  deir  836. 

InghiramI  Villa  12. 

Interamna  88. 

Isaurus,  river  97. 

Isola  Famese  390. 

—  Maggiore  47. 

—  Minora  47. 

—  Polvese  47. 

—  Sacra  396. 

Jesi  HI. 

Jupiter  Apenninus, 

Temple  of  104. 
Jupiter  Latiaris, 

Temple  of  870. 

Labico  388. 

Labicum  380. 

La  Cava  di  Caporciano 

12. 
Lacus  Albanns  366. 

—  Giminius  76. 

—  Nemorenais  368. 

—  Prelius  3. 

—  Sabatinus  301. 

—  Trasimenus  47. 

—  Vadimonis  69. 

—  Vulsiniensis  68. 
Ladispoli  8. 

La  Genga  111. 
-  Magliana  394.  8. 

—  Mola  366. 
Lago  Zolforeo  9. 
Lannviom  384. 
Larderello  8. 
La  Storto  390. 
Laterina  39. 
Latium  326. 

La  Tolfa  7. 
Laurentum  397. 
Lavinlum  397. 
Le  Baize  11. 
Le  Vene  84. 
Licenza  378. 
— ,  river  378. 
Livia,  VUla  of  385. 
Loreto  106. 
S.  Luce  2. 
Lucignano  19. 
Luco,  Mont6  87. 
Lucretilis,  Mons  378. 
Lugnano  388. 
Lungbezza  871. 

■accarese  8. 
— ,  Stagno  di  8. 
Macchia  di  Ostia  897. 
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Macerata  110. 
Madonna  del  Buon  Con* 
siglio  382. 

—  del  Calcinajo  44. 

—  del  Campo  382. 

—  delle  Case  378. 
Madonna  del  Saaso  43. 
MBBcenaa,  Villa  of  8T7. 
Maenza  387. 
Magazzini,  Borgo  dei  13. 
Magione  48. 
MagUana  8.  394. 
Magliano  69. 
Malafede,  Ost.  di  397. 
S.  Mama  43. 
Mandela  378. 
Marano,  river  97. 
Marches,  the  91. 
Marciana  13. 
Marecchia,  river  94.  96. 
Maremme,  the  2.  3. 

8.  Maria  degli  Angeli  77. 

—  AssTinta  di  Callori  17. 

—  di  Cesareo  391. 

—  delle  Grazie  43.  87. 

—  del  Monte  94. 

—  della  Querela  74. 
--  di  Quintiliolo  377. 

—  dei  Servi  63. 

—  della  Villa  o82. 
S.  Marinella  7. 
Marino  365. 

S.  Marino  97.  . 

Mario,  Mte.  336. 

S.  Marmi  9. 

Marmoraja  37. 

Marmore,  88. 

— ,  Cascate  delle  89. 

Marotta  104. 

Marrana,  the  246. 

Marta,  river  4. 

Mariana  68. 

S.  Martino  al  Piano  103. 

Massa  Marittima  8. 

Massif  Monte  12. 

Matelica  111. 

Meloria  12. 

Mentana  70.  341. 

Metanms  103. 

Mevania  83. 

S.  Mezzano,  Villa  S9. 

Mignone,  river  7. 

Milvius,  Pons  835. 

S.Miniato  dei  Tedeachi  14. 

Mola,  La  366. 

Mondolfo  104. 

Mondragone,  Villa  364. 

Moline  99. 

Mons  Albanns  870. 

—  Ciminins  75. 

—  Lucretilis  878. 

—  Sacer  841. 
Montalcino  18. 


Montalto  4. 
Montarozzi  6. 
Monte  deir  Ahete  12. 

—  Algido  385. 

—  Amiata  19. 

—  Antico  19. 

—  Aperto  23. 

—  Argentario  4. 

—  Artemisio  385. 

—  d'Asdrubale  103. 

—  S.  Bartolo  99. 

—  Capanne  13. 

—  Carbolino  38T. 

—  Castelli  59. 

—  Catillo  377. 

—  Catini  12. 

—  Cavo  370. 
Montecchio  44. 
Monte  Cerholi  8. 

—  CeUo  371. 

—  Ciminio  75. 

—  Circello  388. 

—  Compatri  364. 

—  Conero  107. 

—  Corona  59. 

—  Corrignaleto  378. 

—  Cristo  13. 
Montefalco  83. 
Monteflascone  71. 
Monteflorentino  58. 
Monte  Gennaro  371. 

—  Giove  103. 

—  del  Grano  345. 

—  Guasco  105. 

—  Leano  387. 

—  Luco  87. 
Montelupo  14. 
Monte  Maggiore  58. 
Montemarciano  104. 
Monte  Mario  336. 

—  Massi  12. 

—  Nero  2. 

—  Oliveto  Maggiore  17. 

—  Pescali  3.  19. 

—  Petrara  104. 

—  Porzio  364. 
Montepulciano  19. 
— ,  Lago  di  21. 
Monte  Biggloni  17. 

—  Romano  75. 
Monterosi  77. 
Monte  Rosso  111. 

—  Rotondo  (near  Rome) 
70.  339.  341. 

(near  Volterra)  9 

— -  Sansavino  43. 
Montesanto  109. 
Monte  Somma  87. 

—  Snbasio  81. 

—  Trevi  887. 
Montevarchi  39. 
Monticelli  871. 
Monti  di  Cetona  21. 


Montone,  river  92. 
S.  Mnstiola  a  Torri  (Val 
di  Merse)  38. 

Nar  90. 

Narni  90. 

Nemi  368. 

— ,  Lago  di  368. 

Nepete  76. 

Nepi  76.  70. 

Nequinum  90. 

Nera,  river  57.  88.  89. 

Xera  Montoro  89. 

Nero,  Mte.  2. 

Nero's  Tomb  390. 

Nettono  399. 

Ninfa  386. 

Nocera  Umbra  113. 

Nomentam  341. 

Norba  386. 

NorcMa  75. 

Norma  386. 

Nuceria  112. 

Olevano  382. 

Ombrone,  river  4.  14.  17. 

Ontanese  385. 

Oratini,  Fonte  degli  378. 

Orbetello  4. 

Orcia,  river  19. 

Orciano  2. 

Orcle  75. 

S.  Oreste  70. 

Orlando,  Grotta  d'  76. 

Orte  69.  90. 

Orvieto  63. 

Osa,  river  4. 

Osimo  108. 

Osservanza,  L*  87. 

Osteria  di  Belvedere  853. 

—  delle  Gapannelle  345. 

—  di  Okvamonte  343. 

—  S.  Cesareo  364. 

—  della  Ferrata  378. 

—  di  Filomarino  839. 

—  delle  Fratocchie  349. 

—  di  Malafede  897. 

—  Nuova  891. 
^  deir  Osa  343. 

^  del  Ponticello  353. 
897 

—  dei  Tavolato  344.  365. 

—  della  Volte  88. 
Ostia  395. 

— ,  Maoehia  di  397. 
— ,  Stagno  di  397. 
Otricoli  69. 

Padale  61. 
Paganieo  19. 
Paglia,  river  63. 
Palazzo  113. 

—  del  Pero  58. 
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Palazzolo  112. 

Palazxuola  369. 

Palefltrina  380. 

Paliano  382. 

Palidoro  8. 

Palmaiola  18. 

Palo  8. 

Palombara  349.  871. 

Palombaro  371.  349. 

Panicale  61. 

S.   Paolo,    Staaione   di 

394. 
8.  Paolo  de'  GaTalierl378. 
Papa  Gialio,   Casino   of 

',  Villa  of  834. 

Papigno  88. 
Passerano  382.  343. 
Passignano  48. 
S.  Pastore  343. 
PaoBilypon  392. 
Pellegrino  112. 
Pentapolis  Haritima  95. 
Perugia  48. 

S.  Agnese  54. 

S.  Agostlno  53. 

S.  Angelo  54. 

Antiquarian    Museum 
53. 

Arco  di  Augusto  53. 

S.  Bernardino,  Oratorio 
65. 

BibUotecaPubblica  52. 

Botanic  Garden  53. 

Cambio,  Coll.  del  50. 

Cathedral  52. 

Cemetery  56. 

Cbiesa  Nuova  54. 

Collegio  del  Cambio  50. 

Corso  Cavour  55. 

—  Yannucci  60. 
S.  Oostanza  57. 
S.  Domenico  56. 
Episcopal  Palace  52. 
8.  Brcolano  56. 
Fonte  Maggiore  52. 

S.  Francesco  dei  Con- 

▼entuali  55. 
House  of  Perugino  54. 
S.  Lorenzo  62. 
Madonna  della  Luce 
65. 

Maest&  della  Volte  52. 
Meniconi,  Gallery  56. 
Monaldi,  Gallery  66. 
Museum  53. 
Necropolis  57. 
Pal.  Antinori  53. 

—  Baldeschi  60. 

—  del  Capitano  delPo- 
polo  66. 

—  GaUenga  53. 

—  del  Podestii  56. 


Perugia:  I 

Pal.  Pubblico  51.  | 

Passeggiata  Pubblica 

56. 
Perugino,  House  of  54. 
Piazza  Danti  53. 

—  del  Duomo  51. 

—  Fortebraccio  63. 

—  del  Municipio  62. 

—  del  Sopramuro  55. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  50. 
Picture  Gallery  51. 

8.  Pietro  de"*  Casinensi 

56. 
Pinacoteca  61. 
Porta  Marzia  55. 

—  8.  Pietro  66. 
Prefettura  50. 
Bomualdi,    Collection 

66. 
Sciri  (Scalzi),  Torre 

delle  54. 
S.  Severo  54. 
Statue  of  Julius  HI.  53. 

—  of  Garibaldi  65. 

—  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel II.  60. 

University  63. 

Volumnii,  Sepolcro  de^ 
56. 
Perusia  48. 
Pesa,  river  14. 
Pesaro  97. 
Petrara,  Monte  104. 
Pianosa  13. 
Picenum  107. 
Piediluco  88. 

— ,  Lake  of  88. 
Pienza  21. 
Pietralata  103. 
Pietralunga  59. 
Piombino  2. 
Piperno  387. 
Pisaurum  97. 
Pisciatello.  the  94. 
Planasia  13. 
Plautii.   Tomb  of  the 

372. 
Poggibonsi  14. 
Poggio  alia  Croce  12. 

—  Mirteto  70. 
Polenta  93. 
Polimartium  69. 
Pollenza  110. 
Pomarance  8. 
Pompey,  Tomb  of  367. 
Pohente,  Lago  di  8. 
Pons  Milvius  335. 
Pontassieve  39. 

Ponte  deirAcquoria377. 

—  della  Badia  4. 

—  a  Botte  104. 

—  deUa  Catena  886. 


Ponte  Centesimo  112. 
iPontedera  8. 
Ponte  a  Elsa  14. 

—  Felice  69. 

—  Galera  8.  394. 

—  Ginori  8. 

—  S.  Giovanni  77. 

—  Lucano  372. 

—  Mammolo  872. 

—  Molle  335. 

—  Nomentano  341. 

—  di  Nona  348. 

—  d'Orsino  382. 

—  Salaro  339. 

—  Sodo  390. 

—  del  Terreno  70. 

—  delle  Torri  87. 
Ponticello,  Osteria  del 

352. 
Ponticino  39. 
Pontignano,  Certosa  di 

38. 
Poppi  48. 
Populonia  2. 
Porrena  43. 
Porsenna,  Mausoleum  of 

62. 
Porta  Aurelia  353. 

—  Croce  39. 

—  Furba  346. 

—  Libitina  848. 

—  Spezieria  890. 
Porto  394. 

—  d'Anzio  398. 

—  Civitanova  110. 

—  Clementino  7. 

—  Ercole  4. 

—  Ferrajo  13. 

—  Longone  13. 

—  S.  Stefano  4. 
Portonaccio  71. 
Portus  Trajani  7.  394. 
Porzio,  Mte.  364. 
Potenza,  river  109.  110. 
Potenza-Picena  109. 
Prseneste  381. 
Pratica  397. 
Pratovecchio  43. 
Prima  Porta,  Casale  di 

335. 
Privernum  387. 
Prossedi  387. 
Pupluna  2. 
Pussino,  Val  di  885. 
Pyrgos  7.  392. 

S.  auirico  18. 

Ranza  12. 
Bapolano  19. 
Rassina  43. 
Bavenna  91. 
Becanati  109. 
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Begillus,  Lake  344. 
Begreaso  374. 
Riccione  97. 
Rignano,  on  the  Arno  39. 
Kimini  94. 
Rio  Castillo  13. 

—  Faliaeo  77. 

—  Marina  13. 
Riparbella  8. 
Rocca  Canterano  378. 

—  S.  Casciano  93. 

—  di  Cave  386. 

—  Giovine  378. 

—  Gorga  387. 

—  Maggiore  81. 

—  Masflima  385. 

—  di  Papa  369. 

—  Romana  391. 
Roccasecca  387. 
Rocca  S.  Stefono  383. 

—  Strada  19. 
8.  Rocco  378. 
Roiate  383. 
SOKE  116. 

Abbadia  delle  Tre  Fon- 

tane  352. 
Accademia  di  Francia 

136. 

—  di' Belle  Arti  177. 

—  de'  Lincei  316. 

—  di  8.  Luca  228. 
Acqua  Acetosa  336. 

—  FeUce  lU.  346.  344. 

—  tf  arcia  148.  345. 

—  Paola  321. 

—  Santa  344. 

—  Vergine  138.  343. 
S.  Adriano  228. 
iEdes  Gastoria  216. 
iErarinm  pabl.  218. 
S.  Agata  in  Suburra 

149. 
S.  Agnese  185. 

—  fuori  le  Hnra  340 
8.  Agostino  178.  Ixi. 
Aldobrandine  Nuptials 

312. 

5.  Al'esflio  242. 
8.  Alfonso  de^  Liguori 

165. 
All  Saints,  Ch.  of  124. 
Alta  Semita  132. 
Amazon  after  Polycle- 

tns  306. 
American  Church  124. 
Amphitheatrom     Cas- 

trense  264. 

—  Flavium  224. 
Anaglypha  219. 

6.  Anastasia  241. 
S.  Andrea  334. 

~  delle  Fratte  138. 

—  Al  Qnirinale  160. 


ROKE: 

S.  Andrea  della  Valle 

188.  Ixx. 
St.  Andrew,  Chap,  of 

334. 
Anflteatro  Umberto  I. 

178. 
S.  Angelo,  Castello  266. 

—  in  Pescaria  196. 
Anio  NoTus  166. 

8.  Anna,  Chapel  of  242. 
S.  Annnnziata  229. 
Antinons  208.   xlix. 
Antiquities,  vendors  of 

120. 
S.  Antonio  Abbate  155. 
S.  ApoUinare  179. 
Apollo  Belvedere  302. 

—  Hnsagetes  299. 

—  Sanroctonus  300. 
338 

SS.  Apostoli  173. 
Apoxyomenos  306. 

xlv.  li. 
Aqua  Claudia  156.  237. 

346. 

—  Juiia  155. 

—  Trajana  321. 

—  Virgo  138.  183. 
Aquarium  165. 
Ara  Pacis  161. 

Arch  of  Augustus  220. 
-^  of  Constantine  226. 

—  of  Dolabella  and 
Silenus  250. 

—  of  Drusus  249. 

—  of  the  Fabii  221. 

—  of  Gallienus  155. 

—  of  the  Money- 
changers 239. 

—  of  Sept.  Severus  218. 

—  of  Tiberius  217. 

—  of  Titus  223.  xlix. 
Archseol.  Instit.,  Brit- 
ish and  American  120. 

,  German  212. 

,  French  193. 

Archivio  Vatieano  310. 
Arco  di  Giano  289. 

—  Oscuro  333. 

—  de'  Pantani  230.' 
Arcus  Argentariomm 

239. 
Area  Gapitolina  198. 

—  Palatii  234. 
Ariadne  (Vatican)  301. 
Armoury  313. 
Arrival  115. 
Artists'*  Association  120. 
Arx  Gapitolina  198. 
Atrium  Vestee  220. 
Anditorio  di  Mecenade 

166. 


ROKE; 

Auguratorium  234. 
Augustus,  Buat  of  311. 
Augustus,  Statue  of  ■ 

uOd.  1. 
Aula  Dei  256. 
Aurora,  Casino  deir 

142. 
Aventine,  the  131.242. 
S.  Balbina  246. 
Banca  Romana  149. 
Bankers  119. 
Baptistery  (Lateran) 

256. 
Barcaccia,  La  137. 
Barracks  of  the  Cara- 

binieri  267. 
S.  Bartolomeo  197. 
Basilica   iEmilia    214, 

219. 

—  of  Constantine  222. 

—  Constantiniana  256. 

—  Eudoxiana  159. 

—  Julia  217. 

—  Liberiana  153. 

—  of  88.  Nereo    ed 
Achilleo  348. 

—  ofSt.Petronilla34S. 
360. 

—  Porcia  214. 

—  Sempronia  214. 

—  Sessoriana  157. 

—  di  S.  Stefano  344. 

—  Ulpia  231. 

—  of  St.  Valentine  334. 
Baths  119. 
Battistero,  the  266. 
Beer  117. 
Belrespiro  353. 

S.  Bernardo  143. 
8.  Bibiana  155. 
Bibliography  xxiv. 
Biblioteca    Alessan- 
drina  125.  183. 

—  AngeUca  126.  179. 

—  Barberina  128.  143. 

—  Casanatensis  126. 
183 

—  Cliiglana  128. 
~  Gorsiniana  128. 

—  Vallicellana    128. 
191. 

—  Vaticana  126.  310. 

—  Vittorio   Emanuele 
126.  167. 

Bibulns,  Hon.   of  166. 
Birrerie  117. 
Bocca  della  Veritit  240. 
S.  Bonaventura  224. 
Bookbinders  121. 
Booksellers  121. 
Borgo  264.  131. 

—  8.  Angelo  267. 
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Borgo  Ktioyo267. 

—  8.  Hichele  268. 

—  8.  Spirito  267.  268. 

—  VeccWo  267. 
Botanical  Qarden  314. 
BramanU : 

Belvedere  of  the  Var 

tican  296.  302. 
Gancelleria,  Palaszo 

della  160. 
Cortlle  di  8.  Damaso 
(or   delle   Loggie) 
279. 
Monastery  Court  of 
8.  Maria  della  Pace 
187. 
8.  Lorenzo  In  Da- 
maso 190. 
Pal.  Girand  267. 
St.  Peter's  270. 
Tempietto  320. 
British  Academy  120 
Bronzes,   antique  208. 

204.  318. 
— ,  Imitations  of  120. 
Gahs,  see  Appz. 
Gsecilia  Metella,  Tomb 

of  348. 
Cselias,  the  131. 
Gairoli,  Monument  of 

the  186. 
Gaf^  117. 
Calcografia  Regia  138. 

121. 
Galendariom   Prffines 

tinum  188. 
Cameos  120. 
Gamera  de**    Depntati 

179. 
Gampagna  di  Roma 

Gampo  di  Fiori  192. 

—  Militare  144. 

—  Vaccino  215. 

—  Verano  842. 
Gampns    Martins   131. 

160. 
Gancelleria,  Pal.   190. 

Ixiii. 
Gandelabra ,      antique 

297 
Gapitol  198. 
— ,  GoU.  of  the  202. 
Gapitoline  Hill  131. 

—  Museum  206. 

—  Venus  211. 

—  Wolf  204. 
Gapo  di  Bove  848. 
Garacalla,  Thermse  of 

246. 
Career  Mamertinus  238. 
Garceri  NuoyI  194. 


SOKE: 
8.  Carlo  alle  Quattro 
Fontane  143.  Ixz. 

—  a*  Gatinari  194. 

—  al  Gorso  160. 
Carnival  128. 
Carriages  118. 
Carthusian  Monastery 

145. 
Gasa  di  Grescenzio  241. 

—  di  Livia  234. 

—  di  Pilato  241. 

—  Professa  188. 

—  diRienzi241.  liz. 

—  Tarpeia  212. 

—  Zuccari  139. 
Gasale  Botondo  849. 
Casino  Massimi  258. 

—  di  Papa  Oiulio  383. 

—  Bospigliosi  151. 
Gastello  8.  Angelo  266. 
Castro  Pretorio  144. 
Casts  120. 
Catacombs  354.  zzzi. 

—  of  8.  Agnese  360. 

—  of8.Alessandro361. 

—  of  St.  Gallistus  359. 

—  of  DomitUla  359. 

—  of  8.  Generosa  394. 

—  Jewish  360. 

—  of  88.  Nereus  and 
AchUleus  369. 

—  of    8S.   Peter    and 
Marcellinns  360. 

—  of  St.  Pontianus 
361. 

—  of  St.  Prseteztatus 
360. 

—  of  St.  Priscilla  360 

—  of  8.  Sebastiano  360. 
8.  Gaterina  de**  Funari 

196. 

—  di  Siena  149. 
S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere 

323. 
Cemetery,  Gtennan  278. 
~,  Jewish  241. 
-— ,  Protestant  244. 
8.  Gesareo  247. 
Cestius,  Pyramid  of  244. 
Chain  Bridge  192. 
Chemists  119. 
Chiesa  Kuova  191. 
Christian  Museum  261. 
Chronological  Table  of 

the    Emperors    and 

Popes  zxzvi. 
Church  Festivals  122. 
Cigars  118. 
Ctmetero  dei  Tedeschi 

278. 
Girco  Agonale  184. 
Circus  of  Caligula  265. 


BOKS: 

Circus  of  Domitian  184. 

—  Flaminius  195. 

—  of  Maxentius  348. 

—  Maximus  241. 
Givitas   Leonina  265. 
Claude  Lorrain''s  Land* 

scapes  171. 
8.  Glemente  252.  Ivil. 

■lix.  Ix. 
Climate  xxii. 
Glivus  Gapitolinus  218. 

—  Cinnte  336. 

—  Martis  846. 

—  VictorisB  283. 
Cloaca  Maxima  239. 213. 

217. 
Clothing  121. 
Ccemeterium    Ostria- 

num  360. 
Cola  di  Bienai,  statue 

of  200. 
Collections,  etc.  201. 
CoUegio  Militare  314. 

—  di  Propaganda  Fide 
137. 

—  Romano  167.  183. 
Coll  egiumMaroniticum 

159. 

—  Urbanum  137. 
Gollis  Hortorum  135. 
Colonacce,  Le  230. 
Colonnade  of  the 

Twelve  Gods  215. 
Colosseum  224. 
Columbaria  248.  249. 

846.358. 
Comitium  213. 
Concordia,  Temple  of 

216. 
Confectioners  117. 
Gongregazione   di    Ga- 

ritk  m. 

Conservatori,  Palace  of 

the  201. 
Consulates  119. 
Coral  120. 
Gorso,  the  160. 

—  Vittorio  Bmanuele 
164. 

Gorte*  di  Appello  191. 

S.  Cosimato  333. 

SS.  Gosma  e  Damiano 

222.  Ivii.  Iviii. 
8.  Costanza  340. 
Cresoentius,  House  of 

241. 
S.  Crisogono  322. 
S.    Croce    in    Gerusa- 

lemme  157.  156. 
Curia  219. 

—  HostUia  213. 
>-  Julia  219.  228. 
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KOHB: 

Dentists  119. 

Deputies,  House  of  179. 

Diadumenos  Belief  903. 

Diocletiftn,  Thermae  of 
145. 

Dioscuri,  group  of  the 
200. 

Discus-thrower  of  My- 
ron 179.  297.  Ixiii. 

SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto 
149. 

Domine  Quo  Vadis  346. 

Dominican  MonMtery 
242. 

Domus  Augustana  286. 
232. 

—  Plavia  235. 

—  LiTiiB  234. 

—  Tiberiana  233. 
Doryphorus  (after  Po- 

lycletus)  307.  Ixiii. 
Drusus,  Arch  of  249. 
Ecole  de  Borne  193. 
Egyptian  Museum  307. 
S.  Eligio  degU  Orefici 

194. 
Embassies  119. 
English  Churches  124. 
Bngravings  121.  138. 
Eros  of  Praxiteles  xliv. 
Esquiline  131. 
Ethnographical   Mu- 
seum 167. 
Etruscan  Museum  907. 

lii. 
Eurysaces,  Mon.  of  156. 
S.  Eusebio  155. 
Excubitorium   of    the 

Vigiles  322. 
ExquiliflB  132. 
Famese  Gardens  233. 
Famesina,  Villa  314. 

Ixviii, 
Fasti  Consulares  206- 
Fattorini  Pubblici  118. 
Faustina,  Temple  of 

221. 
Ficoronian  Cista  168. 
FilippoNeri,  chapel  of 

lo9. 
Filippo  Keri,  Oratorio 

di  251. 
Finance  Office  144. 
Flavian  Palace  235. 
Fontana    delle   Tarta- 

rughe  194. 

—  di  Trevi  168.  138. 

—  del  Tritone  189. 
•Fontanone  dell"*  Acqua 

FeUce  144. 
Fora  of  the  Emperors 
227. 


BOHB: 

Fortune,Temple  of  240. 
Forum  of  Augustus  229. 

—  Boarium  238. 

—  of  Osesar,  or  Forum 
Julium  229. 

—  of  Nerva  230. 

—  Bomanum  213. 

—  of  Trajan  290. 

—  Transitorium  230. 
S.  Francesca  Bomana 

232. 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola 
169. 

—  a  Bipa  324. 
Qalleria  d'Arte  Modena 

149. 

—  Barberini  142. 

—  Borghese  177. 

—  Golonna  174. 

—  Corsini  316. 

—  Doria  170. 

—  of  Imperial  Busts 
318. 

—  Lateranense  261. 

—  Spada  193. 

—  Tenerani  148. 

—  Torlonla  176. 

—  of  the  Vatican  292. 
Gallienus,  Arch  of  155. 
OalluBse,  lie  156. 
Ganymede  (after  Leo^ 

ohares)  xliv. 
Gardens  ofSaUustl42. 
Garrison  129. 
Gaul,  Dying  208.  xM. 
German  Hospice  186. 
(Hsii  187.  Izx. 

—  e  Maria  160. 
Ghetto  195. 

8.  Giacomo  in  Augusta 
(deglilncurabm)160 

—  degli  Spagnuoli  185. 
Giordano  Bruno,  Sta 

tue  of  192. 
8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro 

239. 

Giotto^s  Kavicella  272. 
8.  Giovanni  de**  Fioren- 

tini  192. 

—  in  Fonte  256. 

—  in  Laterano   256. 
lix.  Ixix. 

—  in  Oleo  248. 

—  e  Paolo  250. 

--  a  Porta  Latina  248 
8.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le 
Case  183. 

—  de'  Falegnami  228. 
Gladiator,    Dying  208 

xlri. 
Gloves  122. 
Goethe,  House  of  160. 


BOKE: 

Golden  Palace  of  Kero 

224. 
Goldsmiths  120. 
Graces ,  the ,  relief  by 

Socrates  305.  1. 
8.  Gh-egorio  249. 
Grotte  Vaticane  277. 
Grotto  of  Bgeria  346. 
Gu6rcino*s  Aurora  142. 
Guido    Beni^s  Aurora 

152. 
Hadrian's  Tomb  265. 
Hairdressers  119. 
Hercules,  Torso  of  303. 
Hills  of  Bome,   Seven 

181. 
History  of  the  City  of 

Bome  XXV. 
Horse  Tamers  (Quiri- 

nal)  150. 
Horses,  Saddle  118. 
Hospice,  German  186. 
Hospital,     Bohemian 

191. 
Hospital    for   Women 

265. 
Hdtel  Quirinal  148. 
Hotels  115. 

Hydropathic  Establish- 
ments 119. 
8.  Ignazio  166.  Ixx. 
Hian  Tablet  211. 
Immacolata,  Column  of 

the  137. 
Inquisition  278. 
Intarsia  122. 
iBola  Tiberina  (di  Bar- 

tolomeo)  197. 
Istituto  de'  Giechi  243. 
•—  Tecnico  159. 
8.  Ivo  183. 
Janiculum,  the  319. 
JanuB  Quadrifrons  239. 
Jesuit    Churches   150. 

187.  Ixx. 

—  Cemetery  241. 
Juno  Barberini  299. 

—  Ludovisi  140. 
Keats'  House  187. 
Keyhole  243. 
Laocoon  302.  xlvi. 
Lateran,  the  258. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's 

Madonna  313. 

Lex  Begia  of  Vespa- 
sian 209. 

Libraries  125. 

Liceo  Ennio  Quirino 
Visconti  167. 

Lienx  d'Aisance  119. 

Liquoristi  118. 

Livia,  House  of  234. 
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Longara  see  Lungara. 
8.  Lorenzo  in  Damaao 

190. 
-*  fnori  le  Mara  341. 

Irlii.  Ux. 

—  in  Lucina  IBl. 

—  in  Miranda  221- 

—  in  Panispema  158. 

—  in  Piflcibns  268. 

8.  Lnigi  de'Francesi  184. 

Lungara  313. 

Lnngaretta  322. 

Lungo  Terere  178. 

Lupereal,  the  (grotto) 
238. 

Madonna  Lncrezia  166. 

S.  Marcello  164. 

S.  Marco  166.  Iviii. 

Marcus  Aureliufl,  Col- 
umn of  162. 

— ,  Statue  of  201.  1. 

Marforio,  Statue  of  206. 

Margherita,  Passeggiata 
313.  321. 

S.Maria  degliAngeIil45. 

—  deir  Anima  185. 

—  in  Aracceli  199. 

—  Aventina  243. 

—  Bocca  della  Veritk 
240. 

—  in  Campitelli  196. 

—  'Jfti  Gappuccini  189. 

—  della  Goncecione  139. 

—  in  Cosmedin  240.  Ix. 

—  in  Domnica  251. 

—  Egiziaca  240. 

—  Maria  di  Grottapinta 
192. 

—  di  Loreto  232. 

—  Maggiorc  153.  Mii. 
lix.  Ix. 

—  ad  Martyrea  181. 

—  Mater  Del  153. 

—  sopra  Minerva  182. 

—  de'  Miracoli  134. 

—  di  Monserrato  193. 

—  in  Monte  Santo  134. 

—  della  Navicella  251. 

—  ad  mrea  163. 

—  Nova  223. 

—  Nuova  349. 

—  dell'  Orto  324. 
-~  della  Pace  186. 

—  della  Piet&  in  Campo 
Santo  278. 

—  del  Popolo  134.  Ixii. 

—  ad  Prsesepe  158. 

—  del  Priorato  243. 

—  Botonda  180. 

—  Scala  GceU  362. 

—  in  Scliola  Graeca  240. 

—  del  Sole  240. 


SOKE: 

S.  Maria  Traspontina 
267. 

—  in  Traatevere  322. 

—  In  Vallicella  191. 

—  in  Via  Late  164. 162. 

—  della  Vittoria  144. 
Marmorate,  the  244. 
Marrana,  the  246. 
SS.  Martina  e  Luca  228. 
8.  Martino  ai  Monti  158. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus 

178w 

—  of  Hadrian  266. 
Meleager,  Stetue   of 

808. 
MetastasiOfMon.of  161. 
Mete  Sudans  224. 
Michael  Angela:  Ixiii- 

Ixiv. 
CaKhusian  Convent, 

Court  of  the  145. 
Christ    bearing    the 

Cross  183. 
Frescoes  in  the  Gap 

pella  Paolina  284 
Frescoes  in  the  Sis 

tine  Chapel  281. 
8.  Giov.  dei  Fioren 

tini  192. 

in  Laterano  257. 

Last  Judgment  283. 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 

145. 
Michael  Angelo: 
Monument   of  Ju- 
lius II.  159. 
Pal.  Farnese  196. 
Pedestal  of  the  Marc. 

Aur.  stetue  201. 
St.  Peter's  271. 
Piazza  del  Campido 

glio  200. 
Pieti  274. 
— ,  unfinished  160. 
Prophets  and  Sibyls 

m 

Stetue  of  Moses  159. 
S.  Michele,  Osp.  324 
S.  Michele  in  Sa8Sia268. 
Milliarium  Aareum218. 
M}nerva,Temple  of  156 
Minerva  Medica  806. 
Ministers'  offices: 

Education  183. 

Bxterior  151. 

Finance  144. 

Interior  189. 

Public  Works  182. 

War  143. 
Mint  313. 

Moles  Hadrian!  266. 
Molossian  Hounds  302. 


ROHB: 

Mons  Sacer  841. 
Monte  Caprino  198. 212. 

—  Citorio  179.  162. 

—  Malo  886. 

—  Mario  836. 

—  di  Pietk  193. 

—  Testaccio  244. 
Monument  of  the  Em- 
press Helena  348. 

Mosaico,  Studio  del  312. 
Museo  Artistico-Indu- 
striale  138. 

—  Boncompagni  140. 

—  Kircheriano  167. 

—  ITazionale  alle  Ter- 
meDiocleziane  146. 

—  Profano  258. 

—  Torlonia  317. 
Museums,  see  Capitol, 

Lateran,  Vatican. 
Music  121. 
Navicella,  the  250. 

—  (Giotto's)  272. 
S.Kereo  edAchilleo  247. 

Iviii. 
Nero ,    Buildings    and 

Stetue  of  224. 
Newspapers  128. 
S.  Nicola  in  Carcere  196. 
Nile,  Group  of  the  806. 

xlv. 
Niobe,  Daughter  of  805. 

sliv. 
Nome  di  Maria  282. 
Nymphaeum  286. 
Obelisks  133.  136. 150. 

153.  180.  182.  256. 

269. 
Observatory  170. 
Octevia,  Colonnade  ofv 

196. 
October  Festival  128. 
Oculists  119. 
8.  Offijsio  278. 
Omnibuses,  see  Appx. 
8.    Onofrio    (Lungara) 

313. 

—  (Monte  Mario)  336. 
Oratorio  di  S.  Filippo 

Neri  351. 
Orientetion  129. 
Orti  Famesiani  233. 
Ospedale  di  S.  Spirito 

268. 
Ospizio  di  S.  Michele 

324. 
Osterie  118. 
Psedagogium  238. 
Painters  190. 
Palatine  131.  232. 

Area  Palatii  284. 

Auguratoriom  234. 
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Palatine : 

Baailica  235. 

Buildings    of    Tibe- 
rias 333. 

—  of  Sept.  Sevems 
237. 

Excavations  233. 

Fameae  Gardens  233 

Flavian  Palace  235, 

Lnpercal  238. 

Psedagoginm  238. 

Palatlam  234. 

Porto)  Hngionis  235, 

Septizoninm  233. 

Stadinm237. 

Temple    of    Jupiter 
Stator  235. 

Temple     of  Jupiter 
Victor  236. 

Temple  of  Victoria 
234. 
Palazzetto  Famese  189- 
Palazzo  Albani  143. 
•-  Altemps  179. 

—  Altieri  187. 

—  Antonelli  149. 

—  AscorelU  195. 

—  Barberini  142. 

—  Bernini  161. 

—  Bolognctti  178.  188. 

—  Bonaparte  164. 

—  Boncompagni-Piom- 
bino  140. 

—  Borgbese  177. 

—  Braschi  189.  185. 

—  Gai&relU  199. 

—  dellaCancel]erial90. 

—  Capranica  189* 

—  Cenci  -  Bolognetti 
195. 

—  Chigi  162. 

—  Colonna  174.149.163. 

—  of  the  Gonservatori 
201. 

—  della  Consul  til  151. 

—  deiConvertendi267. 

—  Corsini  316. 

—  Doria  170.  164. 

—  Falconieri  194. 

—  Famese  198. 

—  Farnesette  189. 
^  Fiano  161. 

—  Gabrielli  190. 

—  Oalitzin  178. 

—  Giraud  -  Torlonia 
267. 

—  del  Govemo  Vecchio 
190. 

—  Gi^zioli  187. 

—  Hiiflfer  149. 

—  Lancelotti  179. 

—  del  Laterano  258. 


KOKB: 

PalasBO  Linotta  189. 

—  Madama  183. 

—  Marignoli  162. 

—  Massimi  alle  Co- 
lonne  189. 

—  Mattel  195. 

—  Muti-Papazzurri  163. 

—  Odescalchi  164. 

—  del  8.  Offizio  278. 

—  Orsini  196. 

—  Pamphilj  185. 

—  Pio  192. 

—  Piombino  140. 

—  Poll  163. 

—  Eegio  150. 

—  Ricciardi  268. 

—  Rigbetti  192. 
•—  Binuccini  164. 

—  Bondinini  160. 

—  Rospigliosi  151. 

—  Ruspoli  161. 
^  Sacchetti  194. 

—  Salviati  164.  314. 

—  Santacroce   193. 

—  Savelli  196. 

—  Sciarra-Colonna  163. 

—  del  Senatore  201. 

—  Simonetti  164. 

—  Bora  191. 

—  Spada    alia   Regola 
193. 

—  di  Spagna  137. 

—  Torlonia  162.  166. 
176. 

—  Vaticano  278. 

—  di  Venezia  164.  Ux. 

—  Veroapi  162. 

—  Vidoni  188. 

S.  Pancrazio  353. 
S.  Pantoleo  189. 
Pantbeon  180.  xlviii. 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Hura 
350.   lix. 

—  alle  Tre  Fontane  352. 
Parco  Regina  Margbe- 

rita  335.  339. 
Pasquino ,    Piazza   del 

189. 
Passeggiato  Hargberita 

313.  321. 
Passionist  Monastery 

2S0. 
Patriarcbal    Ghurcbes, 

tbe  xxxii. 
S.  Paul,  Oh.  of  148. 
Pensions  116. 
Pcrmessi  125. 
St.  Peter's  269. 
Pbilippine  Convent  190. 

191. 
Phocas,  Column  of  219. 

214. 


BOKB: 

Pbotograpbs  121. 
Pbysici&ns  119. 
Piazza  Aracoeli  199. 

—  Barberini  139. 

—  Benedetto  Cairoli 
194. 

—  Bocca  della  Veritk 
239. 

—  deiCampidoglio  200. 

—  Campitelli  195. 

—  Campo  di  Fiori  192. 

—  Capo  di  Ferro  193. 

—  Capranica  180. 

—  dei  CinqueCentol44» 

—  Colonna  162. 

—  deir  Esquilino  153. 

—  del  Foro   Trmano 
230. 

—  Guglielmo  Pepe{156. 

—  Madama  183. 

—  Magnaapoli  149. 

—  S.  Marco  166. 

—  Mignanelli  137. 

—  della  Minerva  182. 

—  Montanara  196. 

—  di  Monte  Citorio  162. 
179. 

—  deila  Kavicella  250. 

—  Kavona  184. 

—  deir  Orologio  190. 

—  del  Pasquino  189. 

—  de*  Pellegrini  593. 

—  Pia  267. 

—  di  Pietra  162. 

—  di  S.  Pietro  268. 

—  Pilotta  163. 

—  del  Popolo  133. 

—  di    Porta    S.    Gio- 
vanni 264. 

—  del  Qairinale  150. 

—  Rusticucci  268. 

—  di  Spagna  137. 

—  Tartaruga  194. 

—  delle  Terme  (di  Ter- 
mini) 144.^ 

—  della  Trinita  136. 

—  della  Valle  189. 

—  di  Venezia  164. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  155. 
S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  228. 

—  e  Marcellino  344. 
^  in  Montorio  319. 

—  in  Vaticano  269. 

—  in  Vincoli  159. 
Pincio,  the  131.  135. 
Pliny's  Doves  211. 
Police  Office  115. 
Pons  iBlius  266. 

—  iEmilius  240. 

—  Cestius  197. 

—  Gratianus  197. 

—  Milvius  335. 
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HOME: 

Pons  yalentiniani  319 
Ponte  S.  Angelo  266. 

—  Cestio  197. 

—  Pabricio  196. 

—  Garibaldi  194.  322. 

—  Kargherita  138. 

—  Molle  330. 

—  Nomentano  341. 

—  de'QaattroCapil96. 

—  di  Ripetta  177. 

—  Rotto  240. 323.  xxlii. 

—  Salaro  839. 

—  Sisto  319.  xxiii. 
♦  —  TJmberto  178. 

Popes,  List  of  xxxvi. 
Popular  Festivals  128. 
Population  130. 
PorU  Appia  249. 

—  Asinaria  264. 

—  Aurelia  863. 

—  Capena  246.  345. 

—  Furba  345. 

—  S.  OioYanni  264. 344. 

—  Latina  248.  344. 

—  8.  Lorenzo  166.  341. 

—  Hagica  155. 

—  Maggiore  156.  343. 

—  Mngionifl  236. 

—  Nomentana  339. 

—  Ostiensis  245. 

—  8.  Pancrazio  353. 

—  8.  Paolo  245. 

—  Pia  339. 

—  Pinciana  142. 

—  del  Popolo  133.  327. 

—  Portese  324. 

—  Salara  336. 

—  8.    Sebastiano   249. 
345. 

—  Settimiana  319. 

—  8.  8pirito  268.  313. 

—  Tibnrtina  341. 
Porters  118. 
Portico     (Colonnade) 

of  Octavia  196. 

—  of  the  Twelve  Gods 
215. 

Post  Office  118.  162. 
Prseneste,  Treasure  of 

169. 
8.  Prassede  157.  Iviii. 
Prati  di  Castello  267. 

—  del  Popolo  Bomano 
244. 

Prehistoric  Museum 

167. 
8.  Prisca  245. 
Private  Apartments 

116. 
Propaganda  138. 
Protestant    Cemetery 


KOKB: 

Protestant  Churches 

124. 
Protomoteca  202. 
8.  Pudenzianal52.  Mil. 
Pyramid  of  Cestius244. 
88.    Quattro    Coronati 

255. 
Quattro  Fontane  143. 

150. 
Questura  115. 
Quirinal,  the  131. 
Railway  Office  115. 

—  8tation  144.  115. 
Raphael:  Ixv-lxviii. 

Bible  of  B.  291.  292. 
Chigi  Chapel  134. 
8.  Bligio  194. 
Entombment  832. 
Faith,  Hope,  and 

Charity  293. 
Fomarina  142.  333. 
Frescoes  in  the  Far- 

nesina  314. 
Galatea  316. 
Loggie  (Vatican)  291. 
Madonna  di  Foligno 

293. 
Kavagero  and  Beaz- 

zano  173.  170. 
St.  Peter's  270. 
Prophet  Isaiah  282 
8ibyls  282. 
Raphael's    8tanze 
(Vatican)  284. 

—  Tapestry  294. 

—  House  (removed) 
268. 

—  Frescoes    from  the 
Villa  327. 

—  Tomb  181. 

—  Transfiguration  293. 
Beading  Booms  121. 
Begia  221. 
Restaurants  117. 
Rienzi's  House  241. 
Rione  Monti  132. 
Ripa  Grande  324. 
Ripetta,  the  177. 
Ripresa   de'  Barberi 

165. 
8.  Bocco  1T7. 
Boma    Quadrata   232. 

285.  238. 

—  Vecchia  349. 
Bostra  218. 

—  Julia  220. 
Botonda,  La  180. 
Bound  Temple  340. 
Bupe  Tarpeia  212. 
8.  Saba  245. 

8.  Sabina  242.  Iviii.  lix. 
Sacra  Via  216. 


ROKB: 

Sallust,  Gardens  of  142. 
8.  Salvatore  356. 
Sancta  Sanctorum, 

chapel  263. 
Sapienza,    Universita 

della  183. 
Sarcophagi  ancient  lii. 
— ,  early  Christian  liv. 

Ivi.  361.  363. 
Saturn,  Temple  of  218. 
Satyr  of  Myron  269. 

—  of  Praxiteles  206. 
307. 

Savings  Bank  164. 
Scala  Santa  263. 

—  di  Spagna  137. 
Schola  Xuitha  316. 
Scipios,  Tomb  of  the 

Scott,  House  of  Walter 

162. 
Sculptors  130. 
8.  Sebastiano  347. 
Semenzaio    Comunale 

247. 
SeminarioBomaao  179. 
Septa  Julia  164. 
Septizoniom  283. 
Servius,  Wall  of  144. 

149.  246. 
Sessorium  157. 
Sette  Sale  160. 
Seven  Churches  of 

Bome,  the  xzzi. 
Shops  130. 
8.  Silvestro  in  Capite 

161. 

—  al  Quirinale  152. 
Sistine  Chapel  380. 1x1. 
8.  Sisto  247. 
Sophocles,   Statue   of 

269. 
Spagna,  Scala  di  137. 
Spanish  Chureh  193. 
S.    Spirito,    Ospedale 

S.  8piritoinSas8ia268. 
Staifium   (Circus)    of 
Domitian  184. 

—  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus  387. 

S.  Stefano  delle  Car- 
rozze  340. 

—  Botondo  361. 
Strangers'  (Quarter  133. 
Street  Scenes  138. 
Studios  130. 

8.  Susanna  143. 
Tabemae  Veteres  and 

Novae  318. 
Tabularium  312. 
Tarpeian  Bock  313. 
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Teatro  Argentina  194. 

—  Drammatico  149. 
Telegraph  Office  118. 

162. 
Tempietto  320. 
Temple  of  Geesar  230. 

—  of    Castor     and 
Pollux  216. 

—  of  Concordia  216. 

—  of  the   Dens  Bedi- 
cuius  346. 

—  of  Divus  Augustus 
233. 

—  of  Faustina  221. 

—  of  Fortune  240. 

—  of  Hercules  Victor 
240. 

—  of  Isis  167. 

—  of  Juno  Sospita  196. 

—  of   Jupiter   Capito- 
linus  198. 

—  of  Jupiter  Stetor  235. 

—  of  JupiterVictor236. 

—  of  Mars  Ultor  229. 

—  of  Mater  Matuta  240. 

—  of  Minerva  Medica 
156. 

—  of  Neptune  163. 

—  ofBomulus  348. 
.—  of  the  Sacra  Urbs 

232. 

—  of  Saturn  213. 

—  of  Spes  196. 

—  of  Venus  Geneirix 
339. 

—  of  Venus  and  Roma 
224. 

—  of  Vespasian  216. 

—  of  Vesta  220. 

—  of  Victoria  234. 
Templum  Sacree  Urbis 

222. 
S.  Teodoro  239. 
Testaccio,  Monte  244. 
Theatres  128. 
Theatre   of  Marcellus 

196. 

—  of  Pompey  192. 
Thermee  of Agrippa  182. 

—  Antoninianse  246. 

—  of  Caracalla  246. 

—  of  Constantine  150. 
175. 

—  of  Diocletian  l45. 

—  of  Titus  227. 
Thorraldsen,  Statue  of 

142. 
Tiber,  river  130. 
-,  Island  of  the  197. 
Tiberius,  Buildings  of 

233. 
Time-Ball  167. 


BOKB: 

TiHan: 

Amor  Sagro  e  Profano 
333. 

Cupid  333. 

St.  Dominic  333. 
Tobacco   Manufactury 

118. 
Tomb  of  Bibulus  165. 

—  of  Cfficilia  Metella 
348. 

—  of   Francesca    de' 
Ponsiani  223. 

-^  of  Hadrian  265. 

—  of   the   Empress 
Helen  843. 

—  ofthePancratii344. 

—  of  the  Scipios  248. 

—  of  the  Valeril  344. 
S.  Tommaso  in  Formis 

250. 
Torlonia,  Museo  317. 
Torre  delle  Milizie  149. 

—  di  Kerone  149. 
Trajan's  Colunm  230. 
Tr^an's  Forum  231. 
xlix. 

Tramways,  see  Appx. 
Trastevere  131.  319. 
Trattorie  117. 
Tre  Fontane  352. 
Tribunale  Civile  e  Cor- 

resionale  191. 
Tribunale  di  Commer 

cio  191. 
Triclinium  of  Leo  III. 

264. 
SS.  Trinity  de'  Monti 

136. 

—  de'  Pellegrini  194. 
Trinity,  Ch.  of  the  162. 
Triumphal  Arches,  see 

Arch. 
Trofei  di  Mario  155. 

300. 
Tullianum  228. 
Umbilicus  Urbis  Bomee 

218. 
University    della     Sa- 

pienza  183. 
S.  Urbano  347. 
Vatican,  the  278. 

Antiquities  296. 

Appartamenti  Borgia 

Arazu.  Galleria  degli 

294. 
Archives  310. 
Belvedere ,    Cortile 

del  296. 
— ,  Vestibule  of  the 

303. 
Boscareccio,  11  304. 
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ROKS: 

Vatican : 

Braccio  Kuovo  306. 
Bronzes  308. 
Gandelabri,  Galleria 

dei  297. 
Cappella    di    Nicco- 

1%  V.  291. 

—  Paolina  284. 

—  Sistina  280. 
Casino  del  Papa  304. 
Cortile  del  Belvedere 

302. 

—  di  S.  Damaso  279. 

—  delle  Loggie  279. 
Egyptian    Museum 

SOT.  Hi. 
Etruscan  Museum 

307.  lii. 
Gabinetto  delle  Mas- 

chere  302. 
Galleria  degli  Arazzi 

294. 

—  deiGandelabri297. 

—  Geografica  294. 

—  Lapidaria  305. 

—  delle  Statue  300. 
Garden  304. 
Giardino  della  Pigna 

304. 

Hall   of  the  Busts 
301. 

Library  310. 

Mich.  Angel  o's  Fres- 
coes 281.  284. 

Museo    Chiaramonti 

304. 
.  —  Etrusco-Grego- 
riano  807. 

—  Pio-Clementino 
296. 

Museum  of  Christian 
Antiquities  311. 

Pauline  Chapel  284. 

Picture  Gallery  292. 

Porione  di  Bronzo 
279. 

Baphaers  Loggie291. 

—  Stanze  284.  Ixvi. 

—  Tapes  try  294.1xvii. 
Sala   degli   Animali 

300. 

—  della  Biga  297. 

—  dei  Busti  301. 

—  di  Costantino 
290. 

•—  aCroceGreca296. 

—  Ducale  284. 

—  deir  Immacolata 
284. 

—  deile  Muse  299. 

—  Regia  283. 

—  Rotonda  298. 

27 
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HOME: 

Vatican : 
ticala  Pia  279. 

—  Kegia  279. 
Siatine  Chapel  280. 
Stanza  d'Kliodoro 

289. 

—  deir    Ineendio 
286. 

—  de'  Papiri  311. 

—  della   begnatura 
28fi 

Tomb-Paintings  909. 
Tor  di  Borgia  279. 
Torre  de'  Vcnti  bL^. 
Vasea,  Collection  of 

due. 

Vatican  Hill  264. 
Velabrum  2ii8. 
Velasques'f  innocent 

X.  171. 
Velia  222. 
Venus  alter  Prajuteles 

U\n.  zUv. 
Vesta,  Temple  of  220. 
Vestal  Virgins,  Palace 

of  the  221. 
Via  Agostino  Depretis 

148.  152. 

—  Anicia  824. 

^  Appia  246.  345. 
Via  del   Babuino   133. 

137. 
Vecchi  193. 

—  Baullari  189. 

—  Bocca  della  Verita 
1«^. 

—  CaVour  153.  167. 

—  de'  Cerchi  241. 

—  del  Clementino  178. 

—  de'Condotti  137.177. 
~  Oonte  Verde  166. 

—  delleConvertitelUl. 
_  de'  Coronaii  179. 

—  della  Groce  Bianca 
230. 

_  della  Dataria  150. 
_  de'  DueMacelU  138. 
_  Em.  FiUberto  156. 

—  dei  Falegnami  194. 

—  della  Fontanella  di 
Boi^bese  Ibl.  17/. 

—  Ualvani  244. 

—  aaribaldi  319. 

—  Giulia  194. 

—  del  (JovernoVecchio 
190., 

—  Gregoriana  137. 

—  LaMcana  156. 

—  Lata  164. 

—  Lattna  248. 

^  di  MarfoTio  165. 

—  dailaMarmorata  243. 


KOKS: 

Via  Merulana  154.  4L 

—  di  Monserrato  1937 

—  delle  Moratte  163. 

—  del  Nazareno  138. 

—  Hazionale  148.  164. 
-^  della  Pescheria  19o. 

—  de'  Pettinari  194. 

—  deUa  Pilotta  163. 
•^  Prsenestina  156. 

—  Principe  Eugenio 
156. 

—  di  Propaganda  138. 

—  <iaattro  Jf'ontane 
142.  148. 

—  del  (^nirinale  149. 
150. 

—  di  Bipetta  1S3. 

—  Sacra  216. 
->■  della  Salara  240. 

336. 
-*  della  Scrofa  178. 

—  Sistina  137.  138. 

—  di  Tor  Argentina  194. 

—  delle  ire  PUe  199. 
Via  del  Tritone  188. 

—  Triumpbalis  226. 

—  de'  VaaceUari  323. 

—  Ventitiettembrel43. 
Viale  Principessa  Mar- 

glterito  156. 
Victor  Bmmanuel, 

Hon.  of  165.  200. 
— ,  Statne  of  135. 
— ,  Tomb  of  181. 
Vicns  JugariuB  217. 

—  Tuscus  217.  238. 
VUla  Albani  336. 

—  Aldobrandini  149. 

—  Borghese  327. 
■^  Gselimontana  261. 
■^  Oasali  262. 

—  Doria-Pamphl\)  353. 

—  Famesina  314. 

—  Ludovisi  139. 

—  Hadama336. 

—  Kagistrale  (Maltese) 
243. 

—  Massimi  258. 

—  Mattel  251. 

—  Medici  136. 
_  Mellini  336. 

—  di  Papa  QinHo  334. 

—  Spada  389. 

—  Torlonia  340. 

—  Wolkonsky  284. 
Viminal  131.  182. 
88.    Vincenzo    ed 

Anastasio  163.  362. 
S.  Vitale  149. 
S.  Vito  165. 
Waldensian  Church 

149. 


KOKE: 

Wall  xlvi. 

War  Office  143. 

Wine-houses  117. 

Zecca  313. 

Zeus  of  Otricoli  299. 
Boma  Vecchia  349. 
li:.omena,  castle  43. 
Komena  43. 
Bonciglione  76.  390. 
Bonco,  the  92.  93. 
Bosaro  57. 
Boselle  8. 
Bosia  38. 
Bosignano  2. 
Bosso,  Monte  111. 
Boviano  379. 
Bubicon,  the  94.* 
Boffinella,  Villa  363. 
BusellBB  3. 

Sabate  392. 
8abina,  the  70. 
Sabine  Moimtains,the  870* 
Sabinom   (of  Horace) 

377. 
Saeco  388. 
Sacra,  Isola  395. 
Saline  8. 
Salone  371. 

S.  SalTatore,  Abbey  12* 
Sapis  93. 
Sarteano  63. 
Sasso  9. 

Sassoferrato  111. 
Sassovivo,  Abbadia  di 

83. 

Saturnia  4. 
Sayignano  94. 
Savio,  river  98. 
Saxa  Bubra  385. 
Schieggia  104. 
S.  Scolastica  379. 
Sconettone,  the  67. 

5.  Seeondo  69. 
Segni389. 
Selagite,  Mt.  12. 
Selci  Lama  68. 
Sena  Gallica  104. 

—  JnUa  22. 
Senigallia  104. 
Senio,  river  91. 
Sentinum  112. 
Septempeda  110. 
Sermoneta  886. 
Serpentara  883. 
Serra  Partacci  59.) 

—  S.  (^uirico  HI. 
Setia  887.  -< 
Settecamini  372. 
Sette  Vene  77. 

6.  Severa  7. 

S.  Severino  110. 
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Sesse  887. 
Sibilla,  MU  107. 
Sieci  39. 
Siena  21. 

S.  Agostino  30. 

Archives  31. 

Bandini,  Statue  of  33. 

Baptistery  2b. 

S.  Barbera,  Fort  36. 37. 

S.  Bemardiao,  Ora- 
torio di  33. 

Biblioteca  Comimale 
36. 

Campansi,  Monasi.  37. 

Cappella  di  Piasza  25. 

Carmine  31. 

Gasa    Bambagini-Gal- 
letti  30. 

—  di  S.  Gaterina  36. 
Casino  de'  NobiU  26. 
Cathedral  27. 
Gimitero  di  Misericor^ 

dia  31. 
SS.  Concesione  32. 
Deaf  andDomb  Asylum 

31. 
S.  Domenico  36. 
Fontebranda  36. 
Fontegiosta  37. 
Fonte  di  Follonica  32. 

—  Gaja  26. 

—  Ovile  37. 

—  di  Pantaneto  32. 

—  de'  Pispini  32. 
S.  Francesco  33. 
S.  Giorgio  32. 
S.  Qiovanni  27. 
S.  Qirolamo  32. 
House  of  St.  Catharine 

36. 
Innocent!  30. 
Istituto      delle     Belle 

Arti  33. 
-^  de'  Sordo-Mutl  81. 
Library  of  the  Gathe 

dral  29. 
Lizza,  La  36. 
Loggia  del  Papa  31. 
L'Osservanza  37. 
Madonna  d.  Angeli  32. 
Mangia ,  Torre  del  26. 
S.Maria  del  Carmine  31. 

—  delle  Neri  36. 

—  di  Prorenzano  33. 

—  deUa  Scala  30. 
S.  Martino  31. 
MetropoUtana,  Chiesa 

27. 
..~,  Opera  della,  or 

—  del  Duomo  29. 
Osservanza  37. 
Palazzo  Arcivescoviie 

27. 


Siena: 
Palazzo  Bichi  33. 

—  Buonsignori  30. 

—  Chigi  (now  Picco- 
lomini)  30. 

—  Ciaia  36. 

—  del  Diavoli  37. 

—  Finetti  31. 

—  Gori  38. 

—  del  Governo  31. 

—  del  Magnifico  26« 

—  Mocenni  36. 

—  Neruoci  30. 

—  Palmieri  33. 

—  Pecci  30. 

—  Piccolomini  30. 

—  Pollini  81. 

—  Pubblico  26. 

—  Reale  29. 

—  Saracini  30. 

—  Spannocchi  33. 
Palazzo  Tolomei  33. 

—  de'  Turchi  37. 
Peruzzi,  House  of  37. 
Piazza  del  Gampo  (Vit- 

torio  Emanuele)  21 

—  di/S.  Francesco  32. 

—  deir   Indipendenza 
26. 

S.  Pletro    della    Mag- 
gione  37. 

alle  Scale  30. 

Porta  GamoUia  37. 
-*  S.  Marco  31. 

—  Ovile  37. 

—  Pispini  32.  37. 

—  Bomana  32. 
Servi  di  Maria  32. 
S.  Spirito  32. 
SUtne  of  Italia  26. 

—  of  Bandini  83. 
Tolomei,  CoUegio  30. 
University  32. 

Sieve,  river  39. 
Sigillo  104. 
Signa  14. 
Signia  389. 
S.  Silvestro  70. 
Simbruina  Stagna  379. 
Sinalonga  19.  44. 
Sinigaglia  104. 
Sinnus  91. 
Sipicciano  71. 
Sirolo  107. 
Somma,  Monte  87. 
Sonnino  387. 
Soracte,  Mt.  70. 
Sovana  4. 
Spello  81. 
Spoletium  84. 
Spoleto  84. 
Staggia  17. 
S.  Stefano  383. 


S.  Stefano.  Grotte  71. 
— ,  Porto  4. 
Stia  43. 
8ticciano  19. 
Stimigliaao  70. 
Storta,  La  390. 
Stroncone  88. 
Subasio,  Monte  81. 
Subbiano  43. 
8ubiaco  379. 
Sublaqueum  379. 
Sutri  76.  390. 
Sutrium  76. 

ladinum  112.] 
Talamone  4. 
Tarquinii'  6. 
Tarracina  388. 
Tavema,  ViUa  364. 
Tavolato,  Osteria  del  344, 

365. 

TavoUo,  river  97. 
Terni  87. 
Terontola  47. 
Terracina  388. 
Teverone,  river  371. 
Tiber,  river  68,  69.  71. 

90.  etc. 
— ,  Source  of  the  68. 
Tibur  376. 

Tifernum  Tiberinum  56. 
Tivoli  374. 
Todi  67. 
Tolentino  110. 
Tolentinum  Picenum 

110. 
Tolfa,  La  7. 
Tomba  di  Nerone  390. 

—  del  Pancratii  344. 

—  del  ValerU  344. 
Topina,  Val  112. 
Topino,  the  82. 
Tor  Paterno  397. 

—  di  (^uinto  386. 

—  Sapienza  343. 

—  de^  Schiavi  343.  371. 

—  di  Selce  349. 

—  Tre  Teste  343. 
Torraccio  349. 
Torre  Bertaldo  7. 

—  Boacciana  397. 

—  Pignattara  344. 
Torrenieri  18. 

Torn  (Val  di  Kerse)  38. 

Torrita  19.  44. 

Toscanella  74. 

Trasimeno,  Lago  47. 

Trebia  84. 

Tre  Fontane  368. 

Trestina  69. 

Trevi  84. 

— ,  Monte  887. 

Trevignano  391.  392. 
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Tnder  57. 
Toflcum  111. 
Tuoro  48. 
Turchina  6. 
Tosculana,  Villa  363. 
TuBeulanum  303. 
Tuflcnlum  363. 

Ufeas  387. 
Uffente  387. 
Umbertide  50. 
Umbria  91. 
Urbania  68. 
S.  Urbano  347. 
Urbibentum  63. 
Urbino  99.  68. 
UrbisagUa  110. 
Urb8  Salvia  HO. 

—  Vetus  63. 
tJrgone,  the  94. 
Urvinum  Hortenso  83. 

—  Metaurense  99. 
TJbo,  river  94. 

Yaccarreceia,  TumuluA 

.  of  991. 

Vada  2. 

Vagaolini,  Viena  346. 

Valca,  the  390. 

Valchetta,  the  336. 

Val  d'Elsa  14. 

—  di  Passino  335. 

—  Topina  112. 
Valle  Ariceiana  367. 

—  deir  Inferno  336. 
Valmontone  388. 
Yalvisciolo,  Abbey  of 

386. 
Yarano  107. 


Yaria  378. 
Yeii  390. 
Yelaihri  9. 
Yelino,  river  89. 
Yeli^  384. 
Yelletri  384. 
Yene,  Le  84. 
Yema,  La  43. 
Yetralla  75. 
Yetnlonia  3. 
Yia  iBmilia  91. 

—  Appia  845. 
Kttova  344. 

—  Aurelia  2.  7.  363. 

—  GasUina  843. 

—  Ga80ia  71.  380.  335. 

—  Glodia  391. 

—  Gollatina  343. 

—  Flaminia  94. 108. 160. 
336.  891. 

—  Labicana  348. 

—  Latina  344. 

—  Laureatina  363. 

—  Nomentana  840. 

—  O8tien8i0  862. 
^  Pronestina  843. 

—  Salara  71.  386. 

—  Sette  GhlAse  848.  360. 

—  Tibnrtina  372. 

—  Triumphalis  370. 

—  Yaleria  378. 
YicareUe  3. 
Yicardlo  392. 
Yico,  Lago  di  76. 
Yicovaro  378. 
Yignoni,  Bagni  di  19. 
Yilla  Adriana  372. 

—  Albani  336.  399. 

—  Belrespiro  363. 

—  Aldobrandini  363. 


YiUa  of  Gicero  363. 

—  Conti  362.  • 

—  Corsini  399. 

—  d'Eate  876. 

—  Falconieri  364. 

—  ad  Gallinas  386. 

—  of  the  Gordiani  343. 

-  of  Hadrian  372. 

—  of  Horace  377. 

—  Impoiale  96. 

—  Inghirami  12. 

—  Lante  74. 

—  of  Livia  836. 

—  of  Heecenas  877. 

—  8.  Kartino  13. 

—  8.  Hessano  89. 

—  Mondragone  364. 

—  Piccolomini  863. 

-  Bufflnella  368. 

-  Sanmeszano  39. 

—  Spada  389. 

—  l^rema  964. 

—  Tusculana  968. 

—  Vittoria  97. 
Yille  Konterchi  58. 
S.  Yincenzo  2. 

S8.  Yincenzo  ed  Ana- 

stasio  362. 
Yita,  Capo  della  13. 
Yiterbo  72. 
S.  Yito  69. 
YiTO  19. 
Yolaterrce  9. 
Yolflcian  Mountains  384. 
Yolsinii  63.  W. 
Yolterra  9.  2.  8. 
Yulci  4. 

Zagaroio  380. 
Zolforeo,  Lago  9. 
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